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IN  MEMORY  OF  PROFESSOR  LEWIS  FRENCH 

STEARNS,  D.  D.i 

Seventy-six  years  of  the  active  history  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  have  now  run  their  course.  In  the  first  seventy-five, 
thiee  members  of  its  Faculty  died  while  connected  with  the 
seminary.  Each  of  them  was  older  than  any  member  of  the 
present  Faculty,  one  of  them  had  entered  his  tenth  decade.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  one  of  the  Faculty,  before  he  had  attained  quite 
half  the  age  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Pond,  and  while  yet  in  the  ripen- 
ing maturity  of  his  powers,  entered  his  heavenly  service. 

A  short  year  ago,  at  the  seminary  anniversary,  with  pride  in 
him,  with  hope  for  him,  with  expectation  of  many  years  of  con- 
tinued fruitful  service  from  him,  we  rejoiced  over  his  appoint- 
ment to  represent  the  denomination  as  well  as  the  seminary  at 
the  Council  in  London.  Our  pride  is  now  even  greater;  but 
since  he  was  smitten  so  suddenly  from  our  sight  and  transferred 
to  the  higher  service,  our  exultation  has  turned  to  grief. 

The  more  importknt  facts  of  his  biography  have  been  made 
known  to  you.  The  boyhood  life  in  Newark,  the  academy  life  at 
Andover,  the  college  life  at  Princeton,  the  year  in  the  Law  School, 
the  theological  ti*aining,  desultory  in  form,  and  which  for  most 
men  would  have  lacked  unity,  for  him  really  a  unit,  the  Norwood 
pastorate,  the  Albion  College  professorship,  and  his  life  in  Ban- 

^  For  the  materials  for  this  and  other  memorials  I  have  written,  I  am  muoh 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Steams  for  the  free  access  which  I  have  had  to  the  manu- 
scripts left  by  Professor  Stearns,  and  for  other  information  within  her  con- 
trol, but  and  also  to  friends  associated  with  him  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  whose 
names  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  with  the  exception  of  his  uncle.  Dr. 
George  Prentiss,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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gor  have  all  been  made  public.  On  such  an  occasion  as  this  our 
thoughts  turn  naturally  to  those  elements  of  his  public  life  and 
services  which  commanded  respect  and  confidence,  and  made  him 
so  dear  to  us  and  useful  to  the  world  at  large.  Omitting  for  the 
most  part  those  things  which  have  already  been  uttered  or  may 
more  fittingly  be  deferred,  we  must  still  further  confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  man.  His  private 
relations  and  affections,  the  tender  solicitude  with  which  in  the 
last  days  of  his  power  to  do  so  he  sent  inquiries  after  the  family 
of  a  colleague  in  which  there  was  illness,  —  these  numberless 
precious  memories  are  left  to  other  times  for  record. 

That  which  Professor  Stearns  came  td  be  and  was  in  his  public 
life  and  services  was  rooted  in  what  he  was  as  a  Christian  man 
conscientiously  loyal  to  the  truth.  From  this  loyalty  sprang 
many  and  diverse  characteristics,  such  as  modesty  and  self-respect, 
courage,  and  respectful  deference  to  others.  He  was  modest  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  presumption  to  bend  the  truth  to  his  lik- 
ing or  purpose.  It  was  his  self-respect,  as  an  honest  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  his  words,  which  in  the  "  New  '  Double '  and 
New  '  Undoing '  "  protested  with  unanswerable  irony  against  the 
imputation  of  dishonesty  in  the  profession  of  belief  in  orthodox 
doctrine.  He  was  courageous  because  of  his  faith  in  the  truth  as 
an  objective  reality.  He  respected  others  and  deferred  to  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  manhood.  The  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
him  as  a  man,  not  to  him  personally,  made  him  just  to  others, 
not  on  personal  grounds,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  manhood. 
Wherever  he  recognized  another  thinker  holding  some  truth  and 
trying  to  utter  it,  he  gave '  respect  and  sympathy,  although  he 
might  feel  obliged  to  express  decidedly  adverse  opinions.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend  concerning  Harnack's  ^^  Dogmen- 
geschichte : "  — 

"  I  have  been  profoundly  stimulated  and  much  instructed  by  it  thus 
far,  that  is,  about  half  way  through  the  first  volume.  But  the  book 
rests  upon  a  dogmatic  basis,  and  that  basis  is  false."  '^  As  generally 
happens  when  a  man  treats  a  subject  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view, 
—  even  though  that  point  of  view  be  false,  —  a  great  deal  of  new  truth 
is  brought  to  light"  "  I  am  tolerant  of  Ritschlianism  so  far  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  bridge  across  to  something  better,  but  in  itself  considered 
it  seems  to  me  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  theology." 

These  are  thoroughly  characteristic  utterances.  His  attitude  to- 
ward others  was  that  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  every  effort 
to  attain  truth  and  express  it  on  their  part,  while  for  himself  no- 
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thing  bufc  the  absolute  truth  in  thought  and  word  and  deed  was 
satisfactory.  It  was  no  hyperbole  for  him  to  write,  as  he  once 
did,  *•*'  I  should  despise  myself  to  all  eternity  if  I  should  put  any- 
thing above  my  regard  for  truth  and  honesty." 

This  same  loyalty  to  truth  was  evident  in  social  relations.  He 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  human  race  is  an  organism,  and 
wherever  he  was  touched  by  any  individual  member  of  this  organ- 
ism there  he  saw  a  relation  and  a  duty.  No  person  whom  I  have 
ever  met  has  made  me  feel  the  sense  of  duties  in  society  and  to 
society  as  did  he.  Doubtless  it  was  the  conscious,  or  unconscious, 
recognition  of  his  principles  which  made  the  grief  at  his  removal 
from  us  so  widespread  in  this  city,  and  that,  too,  on  the  part  of 
many  who  scarcely  ever  met  him.  Our  New  England  conception 
of  social  life  has  tendencies  to  dannishness  rather  than  breadth 
of  social  obligation.  May  his  principles  and  example  abide  with 
us  in  fresh  and  increasing  power  ! 

It  was  in  his  more  intimate  relations  that  he  shone  most 
brightly.  To  persons  living  in  daily  intimacy  with  him  he 
showed  his  best,  and  by  that  intimacy  bound  them  with  the 
closest  ties.  To  live  with  him  was  to  come  under  sti*ong  Chris- 
tian influence ;  to  habitually  discuss  with  him  the  great  themes 
of  the  gospel  was  in  itself  a  theological  education.  I  may  not 
speak  of  the  sanctities  of  his  home  life,  which  he  enjoyed  as 
few  of  us  are  constituted  to  enjoy;  but  I  may  speak  from  an 
intimacy  founded  on  a  life  of  two  years  under  the  same  roof 
and  sharing  the  same  table.  Here  he  was  frank,  genial,  show- 
ing a  pleasant  humor  gleaming  with  wit.  The  nearer  you  came 
to  him,  the  more  plainly  would  you  see  that  his  Christian  faith 
was  his  life.  It  was  neither  suppressed  nor  flaunted.  It  was 
evident  to  those  who  knew  him  best  that  his  discussion  of  Chris- 
tian Experience  was  based  upon  elements  of  experience  which 
filled  his  own  life.  Thus  the  manliness  of  his  life,  founded  upon 
loyalty  to  truth,  had  its  development  in  personal  fellowship  with 
his  Sedeemer,  showing,  as  many  others  have  done,  that  the  high- 
est possibilities  of  manhood  are  reached  only  through  loyal  service 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  fellowship  with  Him. 

A  typical  illustration  of  his  Christian  character  appeared  in  his 
dealing  with  his  call  to  Union  Seminary.  It  is  known  that  he 
declined  it  because  of  his  conscientious  honesty.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  his  course  could  be  perceived  only  by  those  who  knew 
the  ties  of  association  and  obligation  which  drew  him  toward 
that  seminary,  and  his  loyal  affection  for  its  Faculty.     He  re- 
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spected  them,  their  position,  and  their  relations  to  the  Confes- 
sion. The  pain  to  him  consequent  upon  his  call  was  almost  unen- 
durable because  of  the  fear  that  his  refusal  might  be  interpi'eted 
as  a  reflection  upon  them.  Such  interpretation  was  not  legiti- 
mate. His  reasons  he  regarded  as  not  applying  to  them,  and 
those  reasons  were  never  made  public  by  his  wish.  This  loyalty 
to  his  providential  obligations  was,  if  possible,  even  greater  in  the 
Faculty  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the  later  months  of  his 
life  he  used  to  express  especial  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  our 
entire  Faculty  had  worked  together  for  ten  years  without  any 
changes.  At  this  point  I  give  the  impression  which  Professor 
Stearns  made  upon  our  brethren  of  England  who  met  him  last 
summer,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  MacKennal,  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Council :  — 

^^  Dr.  Stearns  came  to  England  a  stranger  to  almost  all,  I  think  abso- 
lutely to  all,  our  English  delegates ;  he  left  us  carrying  away  the  un- 
stinted admiration  and  affectionate  interest  of  us  all.  The  morning 
when  he  read  his  paper  was  one  of  our  richest  sessions  for  elevation  of 
Christian  thought,  wise  utterance,  and  outspoken  loyalty  to  Christ,  com- 
bined with  fearless  and  open-eyed  acceptance  of  the  results  of  modern 
knowledge ;  and  on  that  morning  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures.  He  had  a  prominent  place  assigned  him  and  an  important 
theme,  and  no  one  could  have  done  better  what  he  had  to  do. 

''  The  thing  which  particularly  struck  us  was  his  possession  of  the 
evangelical  spirit,  and  his  frank  outspokenness.  He  spoke  as  a  son  of 
the  American  Puritan  churches,  not  ashamed  of  his  inheritance  ;  indeed, 
he  evidently  prized  it  highly.  But  he  also  spoke  as  one  who  knew  that 
neither  the  language  nor  the  formulated  thought  of  bygone  generations 
was  appropriate  to  modem  men,  and  he  showed  us  how  to  re^mbody  and 
reclothe  the  advancing  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  churches.  I  think  the 
personal  impression  he  produced  was  the  deepest.  We  recognized  his 
scholarship,  his  conscientious  thinking,  his  clear  discriminating  insight ; 
but  most  of  all  we  felt  that  here  was  a  saint.  Saintly  thinking,  saintly 
speech,  because  a  saintly  man  was  thinking  and  speaking.'* 

We  who  have  been  close  to  him  during  the  later  years  have  felt 
the  truth  which  Dr.  MacKennal  has  written. 

The  theology  of  the  man  thus  described  was,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  outcome  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  a  sinner 
redeemed  by  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  process 
of  sanctification  by  the  Spirit.  Hence  the  theology  contains  the 
mystical  element  which  belongs  to  a  true  theology.  Starting 
from  his  experience  as  a  redeemed  sinner,  he  gathered  the  chief 
facts  and  truths  which  become  manifest  in  the  redemption  of  the 
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human  race,  and  put  them  into  the  forms  of  rational  statement. 
In  doing  this  his  loyalty  to  all  truth  has  caused  him  to  be  called 
a  mediating  theologian,  like  his  teacher,  Henry  B.  Smith.  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  thought  of  himself  as  such,  although  he  regarded 
such  theologians  with  especial  honor,  and  followed  them  more 
than  he  did  others.  That  which  made  him  a  mediating  theo- 
logian was  not  the  attempt  to  mediate  between  extremes ;  rather 
it  was  his  avoidance  of  partisanship,  of  special  pleading ;  it  was 
his  attempt  to  know  the  whole  truth  rather  than  the  beliefs  of 
a  party,  and  to  form  his  conclusions  with  a  judicial  spirit.  He 
recognized  the  fact  that  when  there  is  a  long  standing  contro- 
versy, neither  side  has  the  whole  truth ;  that  even  if  either  side 
is  nearly  right,  the  other  is  not  absolutely  wrong.  He  knew,  also, 
that  never  can  the  controversy  be  ended,  nor  the  division  be 
healed,  until  each  side  heartily  recognizes  and  accepts  the  truth 
held  by  the  other  side.  It  sometimes  seemed  to  him  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  wish  to  maintain  their  party  rather  than  to  find 
the  whole  truth  and  follow  it.  Such  a  day  and  generation  he 
regarded  as  unlikely  to  be  contented  with  the  message  God  had 
given  him.  Since  he  held  truths  which  are  claimed  as  a  peculiar 
possession  by  contending  parties,  he  is  liable  to  be  claimed  as  a 
party  man.     Such  a  claim  has  no  foundation. 

Central  in  his  theology  was  Christ,  —  not  simply  as  the  incar- 
nate God,  the  God-man,  but  as  the  kingly  Redeemer  of  the  race. 
In  his  teaching  he  made  the  kingdom  of  God  the  principle  of 
his  theology.  It  was  the  kingdom  of  redemption.  Redemption 
he  taught  to  be  no  afterthought  in  the  dealing  of  God  with  this 
world ;  it  was  the  essential  element  in  the  divine  plan,  for  God  had 
a  plan  for  this  world  from  eternity.  Thus,  while  the  Redeemer 
was  the  centre  of  his  thinking,  the  kingdom  of  redemption  was 
his  formative  principle.  This  appeared  in  his  treatment  of  the 
various  subjects  of  theology.  Revelation  was  to  make  God  known 
as  redeeming  the  race,  —  even  in  his  Fatherhood.  He  taught 
that  revelation  was  not  mechanical,  but  spiritually,  organically 
related  with  nature,  supplementing  nature,  and  thenceforth  be- 
coming a  part  of  nature,  which  had  been  constituted  from  the 
beginning  to  be  so  supplemented. 

In  apologetics  the  subject  of  Christian  Experience  was  one 
which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Some  critics  have  neg- 
lected the  fact  that  in  the  discussion  of  any  single  branch  of  a 
subject,  this  branch  must  receive  a  treatment  apparently  dis- 
proportionate, and  they  have   criticised  his  book   as  neglecting 
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other  apologetic  arguments.  In  his  written  lectures  the  appar- 
ent disproportion  is  the  other  way.  His  presentation  of  the 
'  evidence  for  Christianity  from  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  is  sin- 
gularly rich  and  suggestive.  He  taught  that  miracles  were  not 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  they  were  operative  in  na- 
ture, conforming  to  the  order  of  nature  so  far  as  they  come  into 
relation  to  that  order ;  that  they  were  not  merely  mechanical 
proofs  of  revelation,  but  were  more  than  credentials  of  the  revela- 
tion, because  constituent  elements  and  a  most  significant  part  of 
the  revelation  itself.  Miracles  were  the  outward  and  tangible 
manifestation  of  the  God  of  grace  and  truth,  signs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  they  had  for  their  object  the  restoration  of  the  true 
order  of  nature  which  sin  had  disturbed  ;  thus  they  were  the  first 
fruits  and  pledges  of  the  redemptive  work,  putting  man  into  his 
proper  relations  with  nature.  ^'  Every  miracle  is  a  sign  and  in- 
strument of  that  restoration."  In  the  Old  Testament  miracles  of 
judgment  the  powers  of  nature  were  restored  to  their  true  office 
in  the  punishment  of  sin,  while  the  miracles  of  mercy  in  relieving 
suffering  were  emblem's  of  God^s  redemption  from  sin,  or  symbolic 
of  Christ's  redemption  from  the.  deeper  diseases  of  sin,  deriving 
their  significance  from  the  connection  which  exists  in  the  world 
between  disease  and  sin.     He  said  :  — 

'^  A  miracle  is  an  event  in  external  nature  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  physical  forces  or  human  agency,  but  by  its  redemptive  nature  and 
purpose  reveals  the  God  of  grace."  "  Their  value  as  proof  lies  in  the 
necessary  connection  in  which  they  stand  with  God*s  revelation  of  grace 
and  in  their  self-evidencing  character  as  themselves  revelations  of  God. 
...  In  them  we  see  the  God  of  grace  present  not  only  in  the  spiritual 
but  in  the  material  sphere ;  tliey  fill  out  the  full  conception  of  revela- 
tion. They  make  God  and  Christ  known  to  us  by  the  best  and  highest 
kind  of  demonstration.  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  miracles  to-day, 
judged  in  this  light,  have  a  higher  evidential  force  than  when  they  were 
first  witnessed." 

This  statement  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  his  theology  in  its 
freedom  from  mere  scholasticism,  and  in  its  firm  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  the  old  verities. 

No  theme  of  his  theology  was  closer  to  his  heart  than  that  of 
the  person  of  his  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  object  of  his  devo- 
tion, of  his  loyalty  and  warmest  love,  for  to  him  Jesus  Christ  was 
indeed  the  supreme  truth.  As  a  pastor  the  preaching  of  Profes- 
sor Steams  had  been  spiritual  food ;  such  was  his  theology. 

From  the  theology  we  turn  to  the  thinker  who  developed  it. 
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Respecting  him  these  words  have  come  to  us :  ^^  We  looked  to 
him  to  be  the  Congregational  standard-bearer,  our  representative 
theologian."  *^  We  have  lost  a  leader  who,  since  the  Council  in 
London,  has  been  looked  up  to  with  more  of  confidence  and  hope 
by  the  denomination  at  large  than  any  other  man."  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  widespread  expectation  had  arisen  since 
the  London  Council  that  he  would  give  form  to  the  theology 
which  represented  the  best  thought  of  this  generation.  We  know 
that  more  than  one  seminary  had  come  to  look  with  covetous  eyes 
upon  our  professor  of  Systematic  Theolog}^ 

What  had  caused  him  to  be  so  regarded  ?  What  had  brought 
him  to  this  position  of  influence  ?  Again  must  we  see  that  it  was 
his  open-eyed  loyalty  to  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  him  loy- 
alty to  the  truth  required  industry  to  know  the  ti*uth,  reverence 
for  the  truth,  obedience  to  the  truth. 

Professor  Steams  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  a  scholar, 
hardly  as  a  thorough  student.  His  words  to  a  colleague,  ^^  I  can- 
not dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed,"  deceived  for  a  short  time.  He 
did  dig,  and  the  same  industry  which  in  his  seminary  life  mastered 
Dr.  Hodge's  theology  in  addition  to  the  work  of  junior  year,  also 
led  him  here  to  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  Bibli- 
cal and  historical  theology,  with  philosophy,  ethics,  and  scientific 
subjects,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  needed  as  auxil- 
iary to  his  own  department.  He  would  say  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  examine  a  work  such  as  Driver's  ^^  Introduction,"  as  is 
done  by  the  specialist  in  Old  Testament  study,  and  then  proceed 
to  examine  it  with  a  thoroughness  and  insight  which  an  Old  Tes- 
tament specialist  would  rarely  outdo.  Such  was  the  work  which 
he  did  under  the  limitations  of  semi-serviceable  eyes.  These 
limitations  compelled  him  to  meditate  upon  his  learning,  so  that 
he  developed  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  reflection,  —  that  art 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  mastery  of  a  subject.  Another 
work  which  promoted  clearness  and  definiteness  to  his  thought 
was  the  patient  rewriting  of  his  lectures.  This  he  did  three  times, 
because  he  thought  it  a  necessity  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
his  duty  as  a  teacher. 

With  all  his  industry  he  did  not  believe  that  intellectual  labor 
alone  could  attain  the  truth.  He  believed  that  only  by  coming 
into  sympathy  with  God,  by  becoming  pure  in  heart,  could  one 
know  God  and  divine  things.  He  held  that  sin  had  disordered  the 
whole  man,  intellect  as  well  as  will,  and  that  Paul  was  right  in 
saying  ^'  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  .  .  .  are  spiritually  ex- 
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amined."  Thus  his  attitude  toward  the  Bible  and  divine  things 
was  reverent.  The  flippancy  sometimes  shown  by  men  who  are 
loyal  to  the  truth  was  painful  to  him.  He  wrote  during  the  last 
term  of  his  life's  work :  — 

<<  We  have  just  been  wrestling  with  the  subject  of  inspiration.  ...  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  conservatives  in  their  main  con- 
tention. It  is  not  right  to  give  the  plain  Christian  world  the  idea  that 
the  Bible  is  defective.  Maxima  reverentia  debetur  pueris.  It  is  this 
lack  of  reverence  in  our  Biblical  scholars  nowadays,  reverence  toward 
Christian  men  and  women  as  well  as  reverence  towards  Gk>d,  that  works 
the  mischief." 

He  himself  has  told  us  how  real  truth  was  to  him,  that  it  was 
the  food  of  his  spiritual  life,  when  he  wrote  respecting  the  recent 
books  of  Dr.  Samuel  Harris :  — 

'^  These  two  last  works  seem  to  me  to  rank  among  the  noblest  state- 
ments of  the  theistic  philosophy  ever  written.  They  have  been  to  me 
ever  since  their  publication  a  source  of  constant  intellectual  and,  I  may 
add,  spiritual  delight." 

It  was  such  reverence  which  led  him  to  accept  any  truth,  for 
example,  evolution,  not,  indeed,  the  philosophic  theory  incompati- 
ble with  theism,  but  the  scientific  theory  within  the  proper  limits 
of  a  working  hypothesis.  The  central  truths  were  those  to  which 
he  bowed  most  humbly,  and  to  which  he  yielded  most  complete 
obedience.  Here,  again,  his  conviction  was  that  he  who  would 
know  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  must  choose  to  do  his  will. 
This  readiness  to  receive  truth  from  any  quarter,  and  to  hold  it, 
never  waned ;  wherever  he  recognized  it,  reverently  and  loyally 
he  accepted  it.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  possible  that  he  would 
ever  have  changed  in  this  respect.  Year  by  year  he  saw  more 
clearly  that  all  other  truths  were  but  "  broken  lights  "  of  Him 
^^  in  whom  are  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden." 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  questions  of  philosophy  were 
answered  by  theology,  though  in  the  terms  of  theology  and  not  in 
those  of  philosophy.  Thus  he  had  a  growing  conception  of  the 
significance  of  the  old  truths  by  which  Christianity  has  made 
its  conquests,  namely,  those  concerning  the  redemption  from  sin 
wrought  out  by  the  God-man.  He  perceived  more  clearly  that 
the  church  of  Christ  has  always  had  real  knowledge  of  this  su- 
preme truth  of  Christianity,  even  though  the  knowledge  has  not 
been  complete  and  the  expression  has  not  been  adequate.  At  the 
close  of  life,  confessing  himself  a  great  sinner,  he  testified  to  the 
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surpassing  greatness  of  liis  Saviour^  and  twice  added,  ^'  I  die  in 
the  old  faith/' 

He  has  left  on  record  the  fact  that  his  faith  was  attained  only 
after  trial,  coDflict,  wounds.  This  faith  constantly  became  more 
precious  to  him,  and  he  strove  more  strenuously  against  every 
mode  of  thought  which  derogated  from  the  honor  of  the  Re- 
deemer, or  belittled  his  redemptive  work.  Thus  as  the  years 
passed  he  might  have  seemed  to  grow  more  conservative.  With 
this  increasing  apprehension  of  the  gospel  he  had  also  an  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  race  for  whom  the  gospel  came,  and  of  the 
significance  of  the  truth  for  his  own  day.  He  understood,  as 
many  do  not  understand,  the  real  difBlculties  which  hinder  men 
from  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  In  his  earlier  desire  to 
be  generous  he  often  regarded  the  difficulties  as  residing  in  the 
intellect ;  later,  he  saw  clearly  that  these  difficulties  did  not  so 
often  result  from  defective  knowledge,  or  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  religion,  as  he  had  once  wished  to  believe.  He  would 
sometimes  say  that  this  or  that  person  failed  to  accept  the  truth 
because  his  heart  was  not  right. 

In  order  to  perceive  his  development  in  theological  thinking, 
one  may  note  his  recently  published  criticisms  on  the  theology  of 
Henry  B.  Smith,  whom  he  regarded  as  more  nearly  his  master 
than  anybody  else.  They  were  (1)  that  Dr.  Smith  never  fully 
developed  the  Christocentric  idea  of  his  theology,  nor  (2)  did  he 
do  justice  to  Christian  experience  and  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness ;  ^8)  he  held  that  the  tendency  to  sin  with  which  all  men  are 
bom  renders  them  liable  to  punishment,  and  (4)  he  burdened  his 
theology  with  determinism,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  Calvinism. 
These  criticisms  indicate  some  of  the  more  marked  features  of 
Professor  Stearns's  own  theological  progress.  Much  of  this  growth 
ripened  after  he  began  to  teach  theology. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  changes  is  the  radical  one  which 
came  to  pass  in  his  ethical  philosophy  within  the  first  two  years 
of  his  teaching.  He  came  here  with  the  deterministic  doctrine  of 
the  will  which  Calvinists  have  commonly  held  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  a  doctrine  of  decrees  and  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  world,  on  the  assumption  that  the  divine  foreknowledge  is  pos- 
sible only  under  the  same  conditions  as  finite  foreknowledge.  To 
the  end  of  life  Professor  Steams  held  to  the  divine  plan  as  firmly 
as  any  Calvinist  ever  did,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  we  have  no  right 
to  limit  the  divine  foreknowledge  by  the  conditions  of  cause  and 
effect :  that  a  deterministic  doctrine  of  the  will  is  not  necessary, 
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either  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees  or  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  attempt  to  state  the  doctrine  of  human  free- 
dom in  terms  of  deterministic  philosophy  was  dealing  with  words 
and  not  with  realities.     He  said  :  — 

"  On  the  deterministic  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  holy 
being  should  fall.  Yet  Adam  did  fall."  "The  advocate  of  the  true 
freedom  of  the  will  cannot  help  feeling  a  wicked  pleasure  (which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  his  own  free  will)  as  he  sees 
this  truly  great  theologian  [Henry  B.  Smith]  wrestling  with  the  difficult 
problem,  and  coming  to  tlie  lame  conclusion  that '  we  cannot  account  for 
Adam's  fall  psychologically.' " 

Elsewhere  he  wrote  :  — 

"  If  we  can  believe  that  all  things  have  found  a  place  in  His  plan,  — 
that  nothing  has  been  beyond  its  scope,  that  even  human  sin  and  human 
opposition  to  Him  have  been  from  the  first  permitted  and  provided  for, 
that  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  is  sure,  —  then  we  shall  be  strong  and 
effective  workers  for  God.  This  is  the  secret  of  Calvinism  in  the  days 
of  its  vigor. 

"  Logic  never  discovers  truth,  it  only  analyzes  it.  When  we  work  our 
logic  machine  beyond  the  point  of  knowledge  we  are  apt  to  deceive  our- 
selves. Here  has  been  the  error  of  Calvinism.  Its  logic  has  been  per- 
fect, but  it  has  often  used  it  where  it  had  no  facts  to  work  upon. 

"  The  error  of  Calvinism  has  been  that  it  has  either  taught  a  deter- 
ministic theory  of  the  will,  or  else  has  emphasized  the  inability  of  the 
fallen  man  to  the  extent  of  making  the  sinner  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God." 

He  loved  the  inspiring  hopes  and  assurances  of  a  Calvinistic 
theology,  but,  as  these  utterances  show,  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
defects.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  precise  time  at  which  he  parted 
from  the  deterministic  ethics,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  in  the  quiet  of  his  return  voyage  from  the  Azores,  in  1882,  — 
an  opportunity  for  quiet  reflection,  of  which  he  afterward  spoke 
with  great  satisfaction,  when,  as  he  said,  he  ^^  thought  through" 
several  subjects.  Soon  after,  he  began  to  oppose  his  former  phi- 
losophy, and  continued  to  do  so  with  increasing  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  ^'  Evidence  of 
Christian  Experience," 

This  revolution  in  his  thinking,  while  illustrating  beautifully  his 
loyalty  to  the  truth,  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  his  develop- 
ment as  a  thinker.  A  more  perfect  type  is  found  in  the  genesis 
of  his  volume  on  "  Christian  Experience."  The  year  previous  to 
his  election  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  this  seminary,  he  was  con- 
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sidering  an  essay  on  the  subject.  In  his  inaugural  there  are 
decided  premonitions  of  the  book,  and  for  him  this  *^  vision 
splendid"  never  ^^ faded  into  the  light  of  common  day."  An 
examination  of  the  three  drafts  of  his  theological  lectures  would 
reveal  much  similar  development. 

The  increasing  volume  of  interest  in  Old  Testament  criticism 
had  constantly  excited  his  interest.  During  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  Pentateuchal  criticism, 
as  presented  in  Driver's  '*  Introduction,"  Wellhausen's  "  Prole- 
gomena," and  similar  writings.  This  he  did  in  the  only  way 
possible  for  mastering  the  subject,  —  with  Hebrew  Bible,  Lexicon, 
and  Concordance  at  hand.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  had 
had  time  to  form  conclusions  definitively  even  in  his  own  mind. 
His  tentative  conclusions,  as  uttered  the  day  before  his  final  ill- 
ness, were  that  the  assertions  of  the  school  in  question  went 
beyond  any  proof  presented,  and,  in  his  own  words,  ^^  the  position 
of  the  Wellhausianer  is  feeble,"  although  he  could  not  say  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  traditional  view  was  the  true  one. 

I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  certain  developments  of  thought 
which  he  never  was  able  to  put  into  form.  The  last  draft  of  his 
lectures  he  used  five  years.  He  hoped  to  rewrite  them  entirely  in 
another  year.  He  had  come  to  feel  it  necessary  to  reconstruct 
bis  system  with  a  somewhat  qualified  formative  principle.  It  may 
be  that  his  recent  careful  examination  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, as  expressing  a  system  of  theology,  had  given  more  defi- 
niteness  to  his  conception  of  religious  tinith  as  a  whole ;  possibly 
the  writing  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  consequent  study 
of  that  system  of  theology,  had  brought  Professor  Stearns  to  a 
further  stadium  of  thought;  perhaps  the  experience  and  the 
thoughts  stirred  at  the  Liondon  Council  had  ripened  his  convic- 
tions ;  whatever  be  the  cause,  a  few  months  since  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  too  much  emphasis  had  been  placed  upon  the 
kingdom  as  a  formative  principle  in  theology,  and  more  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  idea  of  redemption.  The  remark  ex- 
cited surprise,  but  my  memory  of  conversations  with  him,  together 
with  a  study  of  his  various  writings  accessible,  have  revealed 
something  of  his  meaning.  His  theology  had  been  Christocentric 
with  the  kingship  of  Christ  emphasized. 

He  had  taught  that  redemption  was  no  afterthought,  originating 
in  the  crisis  brought  on  by  human  sin  ;  it  was  no  makeshift  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  an  unforeseen  catastrophe;  but  it  was 
the  eternal  thought  of  God  for  the  race  of  man.     This  world  of 
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redemption  may  be  but  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
theology  for  this  world,  for  its  development,  is  to  have  redemption 
as  its  formative  principle.  The  kingdom  is  a  true  idea,  it  is  an 
imperial  thought,  it  stirs  the  pulses  with  its  greatness  of  sugges- 
tion, but,  even  when  you  say  kingdom  of  redemption,  it  hardly 
leaves  the  emphasis  where  it  ought  to  be  in  a  theology  for  this 
sinfid  human  race  whom  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  can 
save.  Nay,  even  the  grandeur  and  inspiration  of  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  may  divert  from  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of 
the  human  race,  without  which  it  will  never  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Indeed,  in  the  thought  of  the  ultimate  goal  it  is  possible 
to  disregard  these  essential  conditions  so  far  that  Christian  life 
loyal  to  the  King  may  be  shallow  in  neglect  of  the  Redeemer. 
If,  therefore,  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  be  kept  in  the  fore- 
front, and  the  idea  of  redemption  be  made  supreme  as  being  the 
consummated  thought  of  the  New  Testament ;  if  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  be  made  the  background,  as  it  is  in  the  more  developed 
New  Testament  teachings,  as  the  consummation  to  which  redemp- 
tion will  tend;  this,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  formative  principle 
by  which  he  would  have  rewritten  his  lectures.  In  short,  he  would 
have  transferred  the  emphasis  from  Christ  the  King  to  Christ  the 
Redeemer. 

Another  subject  upon  which  he  had  reflected  deeply  was  an 
apologetic  based  upon  the  Atonement.  In  fact,  this  subject  was 
one  which  he  considered  as  an  alternative  to  that  which  he  did 
choose  for  the  subject  of  the  Ely  Lectures.  At  that  time  he  wrote 
a  friend :  — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  *  The  Argument  for  the  Truth  of  Chi*istianity 
derived  from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  *  ?  If  the  Atonement  is  — 
as  undoubtedly  it  is  —  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  so  that  the 
cross  is  not  only  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  but  the  exponent  of  its  inmost 
and  most  essential  meaning,  then  there  ought  to  be  in  it  a  stronger  evi- 
dence for  tlie  truth  of  the  whole  system  than  that  which  can  come  from 
any  other  source.  Instead  of  maintaining  a  continual  attitude  of  defense 
respecting  this  central  doctrine,  acting  as  if  we  ourselves  doubted  its 
reasonableness,  we  ought,  like  Paul,  to  run  the  standard  to  the  masthead, 
and  draw  our  great  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  '  Christ  cruci- 
fied/ even  though  it  seems  at  first  *■  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
unto  the  Greeks  foolishness.'  If  we  can  show  tliat  '  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than  men,'  then 
we  base  our  evidences  upon  the  solid  rock.  I  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
all  this,  especially  the  difficulty  of  mediating  between  the  Christian  con- 
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sciousiiess  and  the  natural  consciousness  with  regard  to  a  doctrine  which  is 
in  a  sense  esoteric  ;  hot  I  can't  help  thinking  that  I  see  light  with  regard 
both  to  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  argument.  Very  likely  I  should  fail, 
but  the  very  attempt  would  open  the  way  for  some  one  else.  Sooner  or 
later  the  argument  must  be.  brought  into  prominence.  The  old  external 
evidences  from  miracles  and  prophecy  are  now  inadequate  ;  the  popular 
thought  of  our  day  treats  them  with  scant  respect.  The  argument  from 
Christian  experience  is  impregnable,  but  it  is  of  limited  applicability. 
Christianity  has  got  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  essential  doctrines.  We  have 
got  to  show  that  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lower  spheres,  they  constitute  the  only  practical  working  hypothesis,  that 
is,  the  only  hypothesis  that  will  correlate  and  explain  the  facts.  I  seem 
to  see  a  renewal  of  Constantine's  vision,  with  the  flaming  cross  pointing 
the  way  to  the  apologetics  of  the  future  cv  tovtw  vck^.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Atonenient  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross." 

The  work  so  nobly  conceived  has  been  reserved  by  God  for 
some  other  servant  of  his.  May  he  soon  appear.  In  these  and 
many  other  ways,  prolonged  life  and  strength  would  have  enabled 
Professor  Stearns  to  give  the  world  much  ripe  fruit  of  thought. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  considering  the  advisability  of 
preparing  a  compend  of  systematic  theology  for  class-room  use. 
Doubtless  if  he  had  lived  he  would  soon  have  done  so.  We 
remember  also,  though,  that  nothing  fairly  representative  of  the 
theology  which,  as  a  whole,  he  taught,  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
public.    I  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  not  long  remain  the  case. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the 
thinker  was  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  Christian.  The 
sense  of  constant  discipline,  in  his  physical  limitations,  in  the  fear 
of  utter  disability  for  work,  in  the  disappointed  longing  to  do 
that  which  he  could  so  well  have  done  with  a  robust  physique  and 
especially  with  sound  eyes,  —  this  and  other  disciplines  had  driven 
him  closer  to  the  Master  he  loved,  and  made  him  more  and  more 
a  man  of  faith,  as  he  was  called  by  his  colleague  who  conducted 
the  first  seminary  prayer-meeting  of  the  term  which  is  just  clos- 
ing. The  tone  of  that  faith  may  be  learned  from  the  "  Life  of 
Henry  B.  Smith,"  just  published,  which  by  its  touches  of  un- 
conscious autobiography  illustrates  many  points  of  the  character 
of  our  colleague  better  than  I  can  describe  it.  Since  the  the- 
ology of  Professor  Stearns  was  so  vitally  connected  with  his  reli- 
gious life,  the  truth  he  taught  was  deepened  and  enriched  by  his 
experimental  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things;  and  in  his 
later  years  his  ripeness  of  character  and  knowledge  was  attracting 
notice. 
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When  he  took  his  professorship  in  this  seminary,  the  work  of 
teaching  was  not  new  to  him.  Already  he  had  had  the  varied  ex- 
perience of  teaching  in  a  private  school,  of  the  pastorate,  and  of  a 
college  professorship.  Into  his  college  and  seminary  work  he 
carried  the  spirit  and  accepted  the  obligations  of  the  pastorate. 
The  same  interest  in  those  under  his  care  which  he  felt  for  his 
Norwood  church,  and  which  made  him  the  object  of  their  affection, 
also  bound  him  in  the  tenderest  personal  relations  with  his  stu- 
dents, both  in  college  and  seminary.  In  college  he  speedily  con- 
vinced the  students  that  he  was  their  friend,  by  his  justice  and 
truth,  and  won  them  so  that  he  was  trusted  by  them  with  every 
kind  of  confidence.  The  same  sympathetic  nature  which  enabled 
him  to  lead  the  timid,  shrinking  lambs  of  his  flock  into  the  church 
also  enabled  him  to  deal  wisely  with  immature  students.  The 
same  forbearance  and  forgiving  spirit  which  when  a  college  stu- 
dent enabled  him  heartily  to  forgive  an  indignity  put  upon  him 
by  accident  on  its  acknowledgment,  also,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  classes,  enabled  him  to  deal  magnanimously  with  such 
occurrences  as  did  not  befit  the  time  and  the  place. 

The  problem  before  the  teacher  of  systematic  theology  has  its 
own  elements  of  difficulty.  No  other  theological  teacher  comes 
so  close  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  man's  ^s- 
teraatic  theology,  if  he  has  one,  which  determines  the  character  of 
his  teaching.  Biblical  learning  is  the  essential  of  true  preaching ; 
historical  learning  should  be  a  corrective  of  one-sided  or  erro- 
neous preaching,  and  a  confirmation  in  right  preaching;  homi- 
letic  training  develops  effective  preaching ;  but  it  is  to  systematic 
theology  that  you  must  look  for  the  character  of  preaching. 
The  problem  of  the  teacher  of  systematic  theology  is  to  help 
men  to  form  habits  of  sound  thinking,  giving  the  Bible  its  true 
place,  using  the  teachings  of  history  to  show  the  tendencies  of 
vagaries,  of  one-sided  theories,  and  of  the  true  doctrine,  and 
to  develop  habits  of  broad,  deep,  and  candid  thinking.  The 
temptation  is  to  lead  men  to  think  just  whcU  the  teacher  thinks. 
The  effort  of  Professor  Stearns  was  to  lead  men  to  think  as  he 
did,  candidly,  and  each  for  himself.  This  problem  in  itself  is 
difficult  if  the  class  is  homogeneous.  Rarely  is  a  class  so.  There 
are  students  with  well-trained  minds ;  the  student  with  untrained 
mind ;  the  timid  student,  who  fears  to  take  a  step  except  beside 
one  upon  whom  he  may  lean  ;  the  self-confident,  sometimes  almost 
arrogant  pupil,  who  is  more  ready  to  give  than  receive  instruction  ; 
the  clear-headed,  the   confused,  the   one-sided,  the   many-sided 
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the  progressive,  the  reactionary,  and  the  pseudo-progressive,  who 
has  been  caught  in  the  cant  of  self-styled  liberality.     There  is 
also  the  pupil  who  is  dazed  by  the  access  of  light,  in  whose  thought 
the  garment  of  the  truth  has  been  the  truth  itself,  the  guidance  of 
whom  presents  the  most  difiBcult  problem  of  all.      His  fellow- 
students  rarely  understand  how  delicate  a  problem  is  being  solved 
in  their  presence,  and  they  not  seldom,  through  their  well-meant 
efforts,  add  to.  its  confplexity.     The  maieutic  art  of  Socrates  is 
the  supreme   accomplishment  of  the  teacher  of   systematic  the- 
ology.    Success  of  the  highest  type,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  is 
achieved  only  by  the  teacher  who  at  once  apprehends  the  vital 
importance  of  his  work  and  sympathizes  with  the  student  in  his 
limitations.     These  facts,  and  their  importance,  were  realized  by 
Professor  Steams  in  an  unusual  degree.     The  testimony  of  his 
classes,  always  given  heartily,  gladly,  proves  how  wisely,  how 
kindly,  and  how  successfully  our  colleague  accomplished  his  work. 
I  doubt  if  a  single  student  ever  did  honest  work  under  Professor 
Steams  and  did  not  receive  the  kind  of  help  that  he  needed.    The 
reason  for  this  was  that  Professor  Stearns  was  a  man*  of  prayer 
and  of  thought ;  and  he  thought  with  intellect  and  heart  how  to 
help  these  men,  and  then  he  prayed  over  them  and  gained  his 
power.     The  best  power  a  teacher  g^ins  over  the  taught  comes 
from  his  solitary  communing  with  God.     That  may  be  said  of 
Professor  Stearns  which  he  said  in  his  recent  ^^Life  of  Henry 
B.  Smith,"  that  the  fruit  of  his  teaching  was  to  send  out  men  free 
from  crotchets.     It  may  also  be  added  that  no  man  was  ever  en- 
couraged in  ^'  offering  to  the  Author  of  Truth  the  unclean  sacrifice 
of  a  lie." 

As  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer,  he  believed  it  possible  to  treat 
profound  subjects  in  simple,  plain,  direct  language.  Even  in  his 
exposition  of  theistic  philosophy,  a  subject  for  which  a  person 
needs  to  gird  up  his  loins,  the  reader  finds  no  difBlculty  arising 
from  the  style  itself.  The  fact  proves  how  thoroughly  he  had 
made  his  thought  his  own,  for  the  majority  of  the  thinkers  whose 
works  he  studied,  especially  those  of  Germany,  have  apparently 
little  conception  of  the  value  of  a  style  which  presents  the  thought 
directly  and  clearly  to  the  mind.  Professor  Stearns  regarded  the 
thinking  not  clear  unless  clearly  expressed. 

A  few  words  at  least  are  due  respecting  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  this  seminary.  Something  we  have  always  recognized, 
memory  now  recalls  more,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so 
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in  the  future.  The  sense  that  no  man  lireth  unto  himself  caused 
him  to  enter  heartily  into  the  best  traditions  of  this  seminary, 
as  he  did  into  all  providential  allotments.  He  learned  to  call 
himself  a  New  School  theologian  of  New  England.  New  Eng- 
land theology  is  the  richer  for  his  service.  His  emphasis  upon 
the  mystical  or  spiritual  elements  of  truth  is  the  needed  cor- 
rective for  the  rationalistic  tendency  of  so  much  of  our  New 
England  thought ;  his  teaching  of  the  sofldarity  of  the  race  and 
of  human  life  is  what  is  needed  to  counteract  our  individualistic 
tendencies  in  thought  and  life,  and  to  give  that  ethical  character 
to  the  teaching  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  which  some  of  our 
thinkers  have  not  attained.  He  enriched  our  thought  by  holding 
the  theology  he  taught  close  to  human  life  in  its  entirety,  as  de- 
veloped from  the  Scriptures  and  under  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all'ages 
to  the  present.  He  also  put  into  the  front  a  sounder  theistic  phi- 
losophy than  has  been  prevalent  in  New  England  since  the  days 
of  President  Edwards.  Other  teachers,  among  them  one  of  his 
predecessors,  now  teaching  in  another  seminary,  have  contributed 
much  to  the  same  end.  Professor  Stearns's  service  to  this  semi- 
nary will  abide,  fdr  he  has  left,  as  representing  the  philosophy 
taught  in  this  seminary  during  the  past  ten  years,  probably  the 
best  sketch  of  a  theistic  philosophy  to  be  found. 

He  has  also  helped  us  in  this  semmary  to  respect  ourselves 
somewhat  more  highly.  We  have  little  immediate  connection 
with  the  great  centres  of  life ;  the  stronger  tide  of  human  move- 
ment at  the  present  is  from  the  East  to  the  West.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  this  seminary  is  such  that  its  history  and  its 
work  are  little  known.  Those  who  do  not  understand  the  place 
and  value  of  the  seminary  are  apt  to  display  a  certain  condescen- 
sion and  an  assumption  that  what  is  unknown  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. Under  the  pressure  of  such  facts,  in  the  days  of  weariness 
or  discouragement  that  sometimes  come  into  every  life,  we  have 
been  tempted  to  accept  the  estimate  of  ignorance  as  being  true  to 
the  facts.  Our  brother  has  helped  reverse  all  this.  He  made 
strikingly  evident  the  fact  that  a  man  might  here  receive  a  training 
in  theology  for  preaching  the  gospel  not  second  to  that  given  else- 
where, either  in  freshness,  breadth  of  vision,  or  in  thought  tiiily 
abreast  of  the  times. 

As  to  the  services  of  Professor  Stearns  in  such  administration 
of  the  seminary  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Faculty,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  at  this  time  to  say  that  its  importance  cannot  be 
easily  estimated,  and  its  loss  cannot  soon  be  made  good. 
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To  his  students,  and  I  may  add  to  all,  he  rendered  a  permanent 
service  in  inspiring  with  a  greater  readiness  to  see  the  other  side. 
Avdi  alteram  partem^  was  a  not  infrequent  suggestion.  Men 
seem  naturally  to  ^gravitate  into  partisanship ;  his  influence  was 
steadily  against  it. 

Among  all  the  services  which  he  rendered  this  seminary,  the 
most  lasting,  I  trust,  will  be  the  benefit  his  colleagues  have  received 
from  his  noble  and  broad  ideal  of  the  character  and  duties  of  a 
professor  in  a  theological  seminary.  What  his  ideal  was  may  be 
gathered,  in  part,  from  his  last  volume,  where  he  recognizes  the 
broad  and  symmetrical  intelligence  and  rich  spiritual  character 
which  should  be  found  in  theological  teachers.  Part  of  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  came  here  was  due  to  that  high  standard  of 
piety  which  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  man  in  his  chair,  and 
which  he  thought  could  be  his  only  through  suffering,  and  from 
this  he  naturally  shrunk.  We  should  have  been  callous,  indeed, 
if  we  had  received  no  inspiration  from  a  man  at  once  so  conscien- 
tious, so  honest,  so  devoted  to  duty,  and  so  reverent  toward  its 
responsibilities. 

How  much  we  had  come  to  lean  upon  him,  I  think  we  have 
been  reminded  numberless  times  within  the  past  term.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  should  lose  him 
so  suddenly,  and  by  death.  We  must  make  our  own  the  rever- 
ent faith  with  which  he  deplored  the  apparently  untimely  death 
of  his  teacher.  With  a  conviction  that  Dr.  Smith  had  accom- 
plished ^^  the  task  that  God  needed  him  to  do  in  his  kingdom," 
he  wrote :  — 

"  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  all  ordered  by  God,  who  might  have 
had  things  different  had  He  so  desired.  .  ,  .  To  us  there  is  something 
profoundly  strange  and  sad  in  this  failure  of  a  life  for  the  mere  lack  of 
a  physical  basis,  just  at  the  time  when  the  spirit  was  at  the  very  height 
and  fullness  of  its  power.  What  might  not  this  man  have  accomplished, 
what  might  he  not  even  now  be  accomplishing,  had  his  health  and  life 
been  spared  ?  To  get  any  comfort,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  Smith's 
own  Calvinism,  and  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  sovereignty 
of  an  all-wise  and  all-holy  God." 

'*  For  what  have  these  earthly  studies  and  keen  discipline  prepared 
him  ?  What  service  does  he  perform  in  that  world  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, where  he  sees  no  longer  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to 
face? 

*^  We  can  ask  the  questions,  but  we  cannot  answer  them.  He  is  with 
Christ,  and  in  Christ's  service.     That  is  far  better.     It  must  mean  life 
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and  actiyity.     There  mnst  be  tasks  there  for  such  a  man  to  perform,  far 
higher  than  even  the  highest  here.     His  true  work  has  just  begun." 

These  words  are  more  than  an  example  for  our  faith ;  they  are 
a  message  to  us.  The  end  that  came  so  suddenly  is  mysterious, 
it  can  be  explained  only  by  divine  wisdom.  Was  it  not,  indeed, 
a  promotion  ?  Was  not  his  earthly  work  finished  ?  We  may 
not  speak  of  his  death  as  untimely ;  we  dare  not  symbolize  his 
life  by  a  broken  shaft,  rather  by  the  completed  column  with 
finished  capital,  at  once  strong  and  beautiful.  Together  with  the 
public  at  large  we  mourn  the  failure  of  the  hopes  which  we  had 
been  led  to  cherish ;  yet  we  may  not  say  that  we  have  lost  him, 
for  ^^  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  and  he  has  not  ceased  to  be 
our  coUeague.  As  our  predecessors  still  live  by  means  of  the 
atmosphere  of  peace  which  they  made  the  tradition  of  our  semi- 
nary, will  not  he  also  live  here  by  an  atmosphere,  henceforth  even 
more  than  in  the  past,  redolent  with  piety  and  earnest  devotion  to 
truth  ?  From  his  last  published  words  we  shall  accept  his  mes- 
sage and  honor  his  memory,  with  a  studious  care  to  emulate  his 
faithfulness  to  duty  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Kedeemer ;  thus  can 
we  go  forth  into  the  future  of  this  seminary,  carrying  on  with 
added  zeal  and  wisdom  the  work  to  which  his  life  and  ours  have 

been  consecrated. 

Francis  B.  Denio. 
Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  CREED  CONFORMITY. 

"  The  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion  "  was 
the  title  of  a  notable  essay  a  generation  ago.  There  are  but  few 
sigiis  of  any  abatement  of  that  aversion  yet.  The  dissonance  of 
dissent  makes  fully  as  much  noise  as  the  assonance  of  assent 
makes  harmony  in  the  world  of  theological  dogma  to-day.  Even 
the  assent  is  not  ^  cordial  as  could  be  desired.  Many  who  pro^ 
fess  to  like  plenty  of  solid  old  dogmas  swallow  them  with  wry 
faces.  "  What  is  the  truth  ? "  asked  Lady  Chettam  of  Mrs. 
Cadwallader,  in  "  Middlemarch."  "  The  truth  ?  he  is  as  bad  as 
the  wrong  physic,  —  nasty  to  take  and  sure  to  disagree."  Many, 
again,  who  complain  of  the  old  fetters,  are  prepared  to  forge 
brand-new  creeds  to  fetter  others  in  turn.  Others,  more  dis- 
gusted, are  ready  to  apply  to  all  dogmas  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes's  ^'6t^ 
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d*e9prit  on  medicine :  *^  Men  would  be  none  the  worse  off  if  the 
whole  materia  medica  were  dumped  into  the  ocean,  —  but  it 
would  be  all  the  worse  for  the  fish." 

However  striking  all  such  epigrams  may  seem,  they  contain  the 
usual  proportion  of  nine  tenths  falsehood  to  one  part  of  truth. 
No  organized  body  of  wisdom  of  any  one  profession  or  art  could 
be  thus  dumped  into  oblivion  without  ruining  many  and  great 
human  interests,  nor  without  making  progress  to  some  better 
form  impossible.  Such  an  iconoclastic  procedure  is,  indeed, 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  regnant  historical  spirit  of  the 
day.  What  were  the  wants  and  their  environments  that  made 
such  creeds  and  institutions  grow,  and  what  are  the  new  wants 
and  environments  which  may  be  organically  related  to  them  in 
further  progress?  Such  is  the  question  which  the  historical 
method  puts  to  every  form  of  human  creed,  profession,  and  in- 
stitution. How  did  they  grow,  evolve,  and  what  is  the  probable 
trend  of  their  future  development  ?  Nothing  human  is  alien  to 
the  historical  spirit.  It  is  reverent  in  its  study  of  all  of  anthro- 
pology, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  The  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life  command  the  utmost  interest  of  students  of  nature, 
and  the  lowest  forms  of  human  thoughts  and  hopes  are  surely 
none  the  less  worthy  of  the  student  of  man.     The  meanest  flower 

of  the  human  spirit  that  blows 

"  Can  gire 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Surely,  the  historical  spirit  to-day  will  recover  for  us  the  worth  of 
creeds  that  the  vulgar  rationalism  of  an  unhistorical  age  criticised 
almost  to  the  death.  If  not,  the  method  is  untrue  to  itself,  and  is 
not  as  regnant  as  it  claims  to  be. 

The  whole  question  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  creeds  is  very  far 
from  being  a  simple  one.  Creeds  have  a  histoiy,  and  are  expli- 
cable by  nothing  less  than  all  their  history  of  making  articulate 
human  needs,  and  furnishing  answers  to  human  wants.  Human- 
ity is  an  organism ;  past  and  present,  parent  and  child,  ''  crabbed 
age  and  youth,"  do  live  together,  so  that  this  nineteenth  century 
can  only,  at  the  peril  of  its  spiritual  life,  cut  itself  off  from  that 
of  other  ages. 

The  sympathetic  study  of  other  great  world-religions  is  pro- 
ducing a  vaster  and  more  complex  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  in  due  time  the  same 
spirit  will  rescue  Christianity  from  the  philistines  of  vulgar 
rationalism,  and  recognize  its  immense  significance  as  a  work  of 
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the  spirit  which  nothing  but  a  suicidal  unreason  will  dare  to 
ignore.  This  historical  spirit  and  comparative  method  will  soon 
be  busy  in  raising  from  the  deeps  of  oblivion  and  obloquy  every 
form  of  Christian  belief,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  an  amateur 
antiquarianism,  but  with  genuine  interest  in  its  own  spiritual 
heritage.  It  will  lead  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  all  the 
church  doctors  of  creed-making  ages.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the 
historical  method  has  banished  to  the  limbo  of  phantoms  the  ab- 
stract individual  who  used  to  be  paraded  as  the  creator  and  mon- 
arch of  himself,  and  has  turned  its  attention  to  the  social  man  as 
a  member  of  an  age-long  and  world-wide  organism.  It  thus  de- 
clines to  hear  any  individual  say,  '^  I  believe,"  and  insists  upon  his 
speaking  in  the  plural  number,  and  for  the  past  as  well  as  present 
experience.  TFe,  the  church  of  the  ages,  believe.  The  /always 
implies  the  we.  And  the  present  we  always  implies  the  they  of 
previous  generations  of  Christians.  /,  the  heir  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies of  Christendom,  believe.  Such  is  the  only  formula  that 
the  historical  method  can  permit  any  rational  Christian  to  utter 
to-day. 

The  historical  method  is  simply  that  of  evolution  applied  to  the 
work  of  the  human  spirit  instead  of  to  nature.  Difference  of 
nature  and  spirit  necessarily  modify  the  method  and  the  results  in 
the  two  cases.  Again,  this  method  cannot  tolerate  any  would-be 
new  creed  makers.  Languages,  institutions,  creeds,  are  not  made, 
they  grow.  Only  topsj'-turvy  abnormalities  can  be  thus  manu- 
factured instanter.  Nor  will  the  method  permit  fragments  of 
doctrine  to  be  torn  from  their  natal  context  and  their  organic 
place,  by  either  friend  or  foe  of  creed.  It  all  grew,  and  can  only 
be  appreciated  through  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  history  of  the 
organism,  as  a  work  of  the  spirit.  The  historical  method  is  the 
category  of  rationality  in  the  humanities  to-day,  as  that  of  evolu- 
tion is  in  science.  It  is  only  when  this  modern  spirit  is  caught 
napping  that  it  will  listen  to  any  pro  and  con  arguments  based 
upon  the  abstract  conception  of  rationality  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury. It  is  true  that  no  one  formula  is  sufficient  to  fully  express 
the  spirit  and  method  of  an  age.  And  yet  formulas  do  give  us 
definite  general  measures  of  various  epochs.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rationalism  of  the  mere  understanding  got  the  su- 
premacy, and  the  category  then  used  was  that  of  "  naturalism," 
which  conceived  all  things  as  static,  permanent,  distinct.  Innate 
ideas,  common  sense,  natural  religion,  and  immutable  conscience ; 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  uniformity  of  nature,  reason  and  reve- 
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lation,  —  everything  had  the  static  form  that  conld  be  weighed^ 
measured,  and  defined.  The  criticism  of  the  understanding  was 
considered  to  be  able  to  strip  off  all  the  adventitious  wrappings 
and  reveal  their  common  static  elements.  Unhistoricity  was  the 
characteristic  of  its  whole  study  of  human  institutions,  beliefs, 
and  ideals.  Human  nature,  like  nature,  had  been  made  once  for 
all.  Nothing  developed  through  lower  into  higher  forms.  Change 
meant  only  decay.  Even  Christian  apologists  sought  to  prove 
Christianity  by  showing  it  to  be  **  as  old  as  creation  "  and  but  a 
*'  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature." 

Where  deism  had  not  thus  devitalized  Christianity,  a  none  the 
less  abstract  and  static  conception  of  revelation  worked  the  same 
evil.  Christianity,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church  were  conceived  of 
as  having  been,  once  for  all,  shot  out  of  the  supernal  heights. 
Historical  perspective  was  unknown.  There  was  really  no  history, 
—  only  events,  natural  and  supernatural.  The  past  was  studied 
in  the  spirit  of  ^'  the  lawyer  searching  for  a  precedent,  not  that 
of  the  historian  who  resuscitates  the  whole  spirit  and  force  of  a 
buried  age,"  in  order  to  understand  his  own  age.  This  static  con- 
ception of  the  eighteenth  century  was  also  applied  to  the  reason. 
Eeason  was  thus  held  to  be  of  a  certain  definite  magnitude,  con- 
sisting always  of  the  same  fixed,  clear  conceptions.  This  abstract 
form  then  served  as  the  standard  for  measuring  the  rationality  of 
every  kind  of  creed  and  institution.  There  was  no  conception  of 
reason  expanding  and  developing  under  the  stimulus  of  subjective 
needs  and  changing  environment.  To-day,  however,  we  always 
look  for  the  various  stages  of  the  impulse  to  rationality,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  climes,  and  cultures,  nationality  is  looked  upon  as  an 
historical  process  of  the  inward  impulse.  It  is  not  a  fixed  sum  of 
innate  ideas  or  categories.  Hence  progress  and  continuity,  as 
well  as  constancy,  are  looked  for  as  elements  of  reason.  Again, 
the  conception  of  reason  as  an  abstract  form,  apart  from  concrete 
historical  institutions,  is  abandoned  to-day.  Reason  is  rather  the 
immanent  formative  form,  present  in  early  and  late,  in  imperfect 
and  temporary  stages  of  state,  church,  literature,  and  social  life. 

These,  in  their  widely  different  forms,  have  represented  the 
relatively  rational  for  their  respective  times  and  problems,  and 
have  entered,  in  transmuted  form,  as  elements  into  future  stages 
of  the  same.  Fast  forms  of  creei}  and  cult  are  estimated  by  their 
own  contemporary  situations,  problems,  and  solutions.  The  saints 
and  the  Fathers,  while  not  appealed  to  as  authorities  for  us,  are 
recognized  as  generally  the  actual  and  rational  authorities  for 
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tbeir  own  times,  —  the  mouthpieces  of  the  regnant  Zeitgeist,     We 
put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  each  great  theological  thinker,  and 
before  each  one  of  their  opinions  we  say,  with  Emerson,  "  Under 
this  mask  did  my  Proteus-nature  hide  itself,"  thus  rediscovering 
many  things  known  by  our  ancestral  self.     We  endeavor  to  think 
what  Augustine  and  Luther  thought,  not  that  we  may  stop  at  their 
thought,  but  that  we  may  take  it  up  as  an  element  in  the  rational 
whole  of   theological   speculation ;   that  we  may  enter  into  our 
Christian  heritage  in  order  that  we,  like  them,  may  transmit  it,  in 
richer  form,  to  our  descendants.     This  '^  historic  sense,"  however, 
is  not  yet  the  common  possession  of  the  clerical  mind.     An  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
replied :  ^^  Could  any  one  imagine  Jesus  Christ  as  an  officer  of 
such  a  remarkable  organization  ?  "     To  this  it  was  aptly  replied, 
that  '^  a  person  could  as  easily  imagine  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Salva- 
tion Army  officer  toiling  in  the  slums  of  London,  as  he  could 
imagine  Him  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop,  with  his  five  thousand 
pounds,  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  a  year,  and  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords."    The  historic  sense  enables  one  to  imagine  both 
of  these  positions  under  different  conditions.     So,  too,  it  enables 
one  to  trace  the  progress  in  Christian  doctrine  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  and  through  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  recognize 
the  law  of  development,  in  all  this  post  New  Testament  work. 
Cardinal  Newman  thought  that  if  St.  Athanasius  or  St.  Ambrose 
should  suddenly  come  to  life  in  the  modern  Oxford,  either  of  them 
would  find  the  true  church  in  some  small  Roman  chapel  in  a  for- 
lorn suburb,  where  mass  was  said,  rather  than  in  the  ornate  ser- 
vice of  a  stately  English  cathedral.     To  this  it  is  replied,  that  if 
any  saint  of  the  early  church  should  suddenly  come  to  life,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  march  of  mind  and  social  life  in  the  interval, 
he  might  find  himself  more  at  home  in  some  small  chapel  which 
has  kept  itself  aloof  from  the  main  current  of  church  life,  and 
thus  been  left  forlorn.     But  if  any  of  the  early  Fathers  had  lived 
through  all  the  great  phases  of  life  and  thought  since  their  day, 
as  we  can  do,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  would  reject  all  the 
fruitage  of  these  epochs,  or  refuse  to  enlarge  and  correct  their 
provincial  views,  any  more  than  they  would  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  modern  speech,  science,  and  culture.     With  this  historic 
sense,  it  is  we  who  are  the  ancients,  the  possessors  of  the  wisdom 
of  all  former  ages  of  Christian  thought.     For  us  there  has  been 
a  larger  development  of  the   rationality   of  Christian  doctrine, 
a  richer  unfolding  of  the  content  of  the  Christian  spirit.     The 
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rational  in  Christian  thought  for  us  of  to-day  means  the  organic 
sum  total  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  spirit  at  self-realization. 
We  have  ample  means  to  free  ourselves  from  all  provincial  philis- 
tinism,  to  purge  out  all  merely  subjective  views  by  a  large  and 
free  reading  ourselves  into  the  various  points  of  view  in  the  long 
course  of  historical  development  of  Christian  thought.  We  have 
the  means  of  absorbing  all  that  Christian  tradition  has  to  offer 
us,  and  to  recognize  the  various  stages  of  i-ationality  thus  pre- 
sented. Only  when  we  have  thus  made  ourselves  masters  of  what 
has  gone  before,  have  thought  ourselves  into  the  insights  of  the 
world's  great  seers,  have  thoroughly  romanticized,  and  thus  filled 
our  empty  selves  with  the  concrete  content  of  historical  develop- 
ment, can  we  attain  to  holding  our  large  heritage  in  a  free  and 
independent  manner. 

Let  this  conception  of  the  modem  historical  view  of  rationality 
be  applied  to  the  sum  total  of  Christian  creeds,  instead  of  the 
former  abstract  conception  of  reason,  and  we  shall  have  a  very 
different  sort  of  estimate  of  creeds  from  that  of  vulgar  rational- 
ism. The  whole  question  of  conformity  to  the  credal  expression 
of  the  historical  Christian  consciousness  as  an  eighteen-century- 
long  organism  will  appear  in  a  new  light.  We  are,  of  course, 
only  speaking  of  the  conformity  which  concerns  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  the  most  enlightened  and  intellectual  of  their 
fellow-men,  —  of  those  who  have  been  thoroughly  disillusioned 
as  to  the  nai've,  unreflecting,  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  heritage  that  the  large  part  of  Christendom  gives. 
Such  acceptance,  indeed,  forms  a  part  of  that  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual sort.  Into  the  religious,  as  into  the  social  and  intellectual 
ethos  of  his  community,  has  each  individual  been  baptized  and 
confirmed,  —  largely  educated  by  it.  But  to  the  reflective  spirit, 
the  interpretation,  the  relative  worth  and  emphasis,  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  will  be  different.  First  he  will  note  that  creeds  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  the  whole  context  of  the  religious  life  and 
organism  without  losing  their  proper  position  and  significance. 
Such  abstraction  is,  indeed,  necessary  for  this  purpose  of  the  sci- 
entific study  of  them  as  one  part  of  the  whole  sphere.  Then  he 
will  note  that,  when  thus  abstracted  for  this  purpose,  they  have 
order,  permanence,  development,  and  continuity,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  en  masse.  Creed-making  epochs  will  be  studied 
in  the  sympathetic  spirit  of  the  historical  method,  and  then  in  the 
critical  comparative  methods  of  subsequent  epochs  of  reflection. 
The  thread  of   continuity  will  be  held   on  to  as  he  traces   the 
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development  of  the  unspecified  universal,  the  generic  principle 
into  its  particular  organic  phases  under  the  influence  of  varying 
needs  and  environments.  Thus,  much  mere  rubbish  will  be  cast 
aside,  —  chips  from  the  block  of  marble  growing  into  the  statue. 
The  death  of  old  forms  will  be  noted  as  passing  into  the  nascent 
forms  of  succeeding  stages. 

^*  Masic,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory  ; 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken." 

Then  he  will  note  the  difference  between  the  oecumenical  creeds 
of  Christendom  and  the  confessions  of  faith  and  systems  of 
dogma  in  local  branches  of  the  church,  and  the  constant  relation 
of  the  former  to  the  changing  content  of  the  latter.  In  the 
latter,  too,  he  will  seek  not  merely  a  collection  and  classification, 
but  also  a  unification  of  them  through  the  central  organic  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity.  His  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
them  as  the  ever  changing  result  of  men's  intellectual  effort  to 
formulate  their  religious  experience  will  create  the  sympathetic 
spirit  of  appreciation  of  at  least  their  results,  though  the  end  be 
not  yet  attained.  He  will  then  be  prepared  to  reintegrate  them 
into  the  whole  concrete  social  organism  of  Christianity  as  a  great 
institution  developing  from  "  that  holy  thing  "  in  the  Virgin's 
womb,  which  was  born  into  the  complex  of  social  and  religious 
environment  of  the  GraBCo-Roman  Empire,  passing  through  that  of 
many  races  and  ages  since  then,  —  ever  changing,  ever  developing, 
and  yet  ever  continuous  in  its  organic  life.  The  place  of  tradition, 
the  worth  and  necessity  of  the  great  insights  of  great  Christian 
men  and  epochs,  will  be  fully  recognized,  while  he  will  decline  to 
divorce  any  part  of  the  whole  past,  or  of  the  present,  of  Chris- 
tian creed  from  the  central  heart-principle  of  the  Person  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity.  The  Personality  of  the  Christ  is  the 
ultimate  touchstone  by  which  we  must  estimate  all  creeds.  They 
shall  not  hide  our  Lord  from  us.  So  far  as  they  reveal  Him,  they 
supply  the  criterion  of  their  own  worth  and  limitations.  But  it 
is  this  divine  Personality  throbbing  through  and  animating  them 
all,  rather  than  as  coming  directly  to  each  individual  Christian, 
that  is  the  touchstone.  The  whole  fabric  is  a  social  organic  one. 
The  portrait  of  the  Master  is  multiform,  and  yet  must  be  unified 
by  the  historical  method.  We  must  place  ourselves  before  the 
Johannine,  the  Petrine,  the  Pauline,  the  Patristic,  the  Scholastic, 
and  the  Protestant  portraits  of  our  Lord,  and  recognize  his  linea- 
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ments  in  them  all,  get  as  it  were  a  composite  photograph  on  the 
historical  canvas,  which  preserves  and  enriches  any  private  reve- 
lation to  the  soul,  and  furnishes  the  criteria  for  the  estimate  of 
all  single  portraits.     All  Christian  schemes  of  doctrine  are  but 
diverging  streams  flowing  from  the  one  great  fountain,  going  forth 
to  water  the  earth.     They  represent  the  leaven  of  the  one  life, 
lightening  various  portions  of  the  lump.     But  Christ  himself  is 
greater  than  all  his  resulting  manifestations,  greater  than  all  these 
portraits,  as  He  was  greater  than  all  Jewish  Messianic  conceptions 
in  his  fulfillment  of  them.     In  subscribing  to  any  creed,  we  are 
only  confessing  Christ.     Woe  be  to  us  if  He  be  not  greater  than 
any  one  of  our  creeds.     Woe  be  to  us,  also,  if  we  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  revelation  in  all  of  them.     But  a  greater  woe  upon  us  if 
we  stand  dogmatically  before  any  one  portrait  of  Christ  and  say 
this  is  the  only  true  and  original  one.     No  revelation  of  Christ 
comes  directly  to  the  individual  without  the  mediation  of  some 
form  of  sound  doctrine  and  life.     We  are  members  one  of  an- 
other from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian   commonwealth. 
Hence  no  creed  is  of  merely  private  interpretation.     It  represents 
the  corporate  Christian  consciousness  gradually  taking  explicit 
and  developing  form.    The  germ,  the  generic  leaven,  is  the  histori- 
cal Christ  of  the  New  Testament.     Starting  from  this  norm,  the 
historical  method  traces  the  unity  and  continuity  in  all  the  diverse 
forms  of  development  and  of  credal  statement.    Any  development 
that  results  in  the  very  opposite  of  its  beginning  is  abnormal  and 
false,  and  any  form  that  grows  dogmatically  rigid  becomes  lifeless 
and  sterile.     The  historic  Christ  and  all  succeeding  secular  en- 
vironments of  the  Christian  life  give  the  total  of  elements  to  be 
considered  in  testing  the  genuineness  and  worth  of  any  credal  de- 
velopment.    To-day  it  is  only  the  new  which  is  indissolubly  and 
organically  connected  with  the  old  that  is  true  in  Christian  doc- 
trine.    Other  sort  of  rationality  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  genuine 
historical  method.     It  is  equally  irrational  to  seek  to  stereotype 
Christian  thought  according  to  the  form  of  the  first,  the  fourth, 
or  the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  seek  to  make  a  brand-new  creed 
for  the  nineteenth  century.     The  old  and  the  new  can  alone  give 
us  the  true  for  to-day.     Our  minds  must  be  both  attached  to  and 
detached  from  bygone  formulas.     To  esteem  only  our  present 
provincial  view  as  the  truth  is  as  great  and  soul-destroying  an 
error  as  to  esteem  a  bygone  view  as  ultimate.     The  deadliest  of 
all  heresies  against  reason  is  that  which  limits  it  to  one  age  or 
one  type  of  thought.    What  more  absurd  form  of  irrationality  can 
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be  imagined  to-day  than  that  which  modem  orthodoxy  tiU  recently 
made  as  to  creed  subscription.  Put  in  its  naked  form^the  demand 
was  this :  Christianity  is  essentially  doctrine.  Here  are  the  only 
ortho-dogmata.  Each  individual  must  yield  unfeigned  assent  to 
their  literal  form  from  personal  insight  into  their  truth,  all  his- 
torical perspective  aside.  It  thus  has  reverted  to  either  scholastic 
fetters  or  to  antinomian  individualism.  In  the  latter  and  ultimate 
form  of  orthodoxy  it  must  result  in  the  individual  isolating  him- 
self from  all  ecclesiastical  inclosures  and  making  a  new  one  for 
himself.  The  old  Scotch  woman  doubted  of  the  orthodoxy  of  all 
except  herself  and  her  Donald,  and  sometimes,  she  said,  she 
doubted  if  even  Donald  was  quite  orthodox.  The  whole  method 
of  the  appeal  to  the  individual  assent  to  the  literal  form  of  un- 
transmuted  provincial  confessions  of  faith  is  false  and  vicious. 
It  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  historical  spirit  of  the  day  as 
healthy  or  normal.  It  has  had  its  day,  and  is  reaping  its  natural 
harvest  of  dissent  and  heterodoxy  and  wholesale  agnosticism.  Its 
creed  stringency  produced  first  thought-strangulation,  and  then 
lawless  free-thinking,  divorced  from  all  historical  continuity  with 
the  Christian  heritage  of  eighteen  centuries.  Its  rationalism  is 
no  longer  rational.  Its  modem  strait-jacket  confessions  of  faith 
have  become,  like  "  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  "  forty  stripes  save 
one,"  laid  upon  the  back  of  recalcitrant  Christians.  There  is 
not  to-day  a  single  modem  "  platform,"  "  confession  of  faith,"  or 
"  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,"  that  commands  the  literal 
allegiance  formerly  demanded.  The  requiring  such  literal  assent 
to  novel  and  provincial  formularies  as  a  condition  of  church  mem- 
bership is  a  modem  barbarism  that  seems  to  be  nearly  outgrown. 
The  modern  scholasticism  of  Protestantism  is  causing  a  revolt  as 
profound  as  that  of  the  Reformation.  The  critical,  comparative, 
and  historical  methods  are  all  against  it.  In  place  of  this  we 
have  either  the  utter  dissidence  of  dissent,  or  the  return  to  the 
concrete  social  view  of  Christianity,  in  which  creeds  take  their 
place  in  Christian  worship  and  education.  The  church  is  far  more 
and  other  than  creeds  and  articles.  It  is  the  home  of  the  life- 
long spiritual  culture  of  its  members.  It  indoctrinates  them  only 
as  the  family  does  its  members.  The  one  who  has  passed  through 
this  pedagogical  process,  and  comes  to  reflect  upon  it,  can  never 
do  so  in  the  abstract  way  demanded  by  ultraorthodoxy.  He 
reflects  on  nothing  in  isolation.  He  reflects  not  merely  upon 
the  creeds,  but  upon  the  whole  spiritual  ethos  in  which  he  has 
been  educated.     More  than  this,  he  reflects  upon  the  whole  ethos 
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of  historical  Christianitj,  and  only  upon  the  creeds  as  part  of  this 
concrete  process.  He  thinks  through  all  that  can  be  said  against 
creeds,  and  knows  the  historical  and  psychological  conditions  of 
their  genesis,  their  limitations,  their  worth,  and  their  necessity. 
He  thus  becomes  a  relatively  universalized  individual,  a  Christian 
who  has  lived  through  and  thought  through  all  the  growth  of 
creeds  in  their  context  of  Christian  life,  and  thus  assents  to  them 
in  the  name  of  the  church  universal.  ^*  I,  John  Smith,  do  hereby, 
with  my  whole  eighteen-century-long  history  and  thought,  yield 
unfeigned  assent  to  the  result  of  this  history  and  thought  as  em- 
bodied in  the  historical  creed  now  before  me." 

Something  like  this  is  the  formula  in  which  the  modem  cate* 
gory  of  rationality  puts  creed-conformity  for  us.  It  would  reverse 
Emerson's  apothegm :  *^  Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  non- 
conformist," or,  at  least,  supplant  it  by  some  of  Emerson's  own 
more  genial  expressions,  such  as 

^  All  are  needed  by  each  one  ;  ^ 
Nothing  18  fair  or  good  alone." 

Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  conformist.  Unchartered  free- 
dom not  only  tires,  but  it  also  dehumanizes.  And  yet  the  con- 
formity must  be  to  something  universal,  historical,  and  rational, 
and  not  to  any  provincial  form,  either  novel  or  antique.  Nor  can 
it  be  literal  conformity  to  an  inflexible  creed,  asking  a  man  to 
bind  himself  never  to  grow.  Development  from  oecumenical  state- 
ments of  the  faith  is  the  least  that  can  be  demanded.  And  the 
historical  estimate  of  modem  confessions  of  faith  gives  them  this 
elastic  and  roomy  character,  in  place  of  the  strait-jacket  sort  of 
use  formerly  made  of  them.  De-Calvinizing  Calvinism  by  Cal- 
Yinists  is  the  patent  process  before  our  eyes  to-day.  Bend  or 
break  is  its  only  alternative.  It  is  bending,  and  the  historical 
method  justifies  and  assists  in  the  bending  process.  In  its  naked 
and  literal  form  it  is  repellant  enough,  but  many  are  wise  to  still 
"like  it,"  while  they  are  reforming  it.  History  is  making  its 
weight  felt  against  mere  dicta  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Armenius, 
as  well  as  against  the  dicta  of  the  older  Fathers.  Their  systems 
of  theology  are  fast  becoming  chiefly  significant  as  historical 
monuments,  records  of  past  interpretations  of  the  ever^xpanding 
revelation  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,  witnesses  of  the  historical 
limitations  of  the  ages  which  gave  them  birth.  This  historical 
appreciation  of  their  worth  and  their  limitations  is  the  assent 
which  we  yield  to  them  in  accepting  them  as  part  of  that  Chris- 
tian heritage  which  we  dare  not  wrap  up  in  a  napkin  or  preserve 
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as  a  mummified  feticb.  We  thus  express  our  deep  reverence 
for  the  lively  faith  of  our  fathers,  enshrined  in  these  venerable 
monuments  of  religious  insight  and  theological  attainments.  We 
assent  to  them  in  their  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  containing  much  truth,  and  teUing  us  much  about  Christ.  The 
vicarious  element,  which  must  belong  to  all  members  of  any  body, 
enters  into  all  this  preservation  of  formulas  of  our  fathers'  and 
pur  brethren's  faith.  We  dare  not,  we  cannot,  rationally  attempt 
to  make  brand-new,  unhistorical  formulas  for  ourselves.  We  are 
members  one  of  another,  —  old  and  young,  first,  fourth,  sixteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  —  we  are  all  one  body  in  Christ,  and 
from  all  utterances  of  this  age-long  body  goes  up  to  heaven  one 
harmonious  anthem  of  reverence  and  love  to  our  common  Lord 
and  Master.  Many  dialects,  but  one  language ;  many  forms,  but 
one  spirit ;  many  portraits,  but  one  Christ.  Mere  intellectual 
agreement  as  to  form  of  statement  becomes  of  less  consequence  aa 
we  become  better  educated.  A  healthier  and  more  humane  atti- 
tude towards  all  temporary  and  partial  statements  of  the  unstat- 
able  is  the  slowly  coming  but  proper  result  of  that  historical  spirit 
that  finds  nothing  human  alien  to  itself.  Recognition  of  our  in- 
debtedness for  our  present  culture  to  our  nurture  in  opinions 
which  we  have  outgrown  tempers  our  reaction  against  them,  and 
leads  us  to  honor  our  fathers  in  the  faith  when  we  ourselves  have 
become  fathers.  We  have  a  thoroughly  rational,  that  is,  historical 
conception  of  the  true  worth  and  authority  of  creeds.  We  are 
not  fetich-worshipers,  nor  are  we  iconoclasts.  We  know  the 
history  of  all  ^^confessions  of  faith,"  every  word  of  some  of 
them  molten  in  the  fire  of  controversy,  hastily  dispatched  from  a 
battlefield,  or  forged  as  the  heated  manifesto  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion. We  know  the  proper  place  of  doctrine  in  the  concrete 
complex  of  Christianity,  of  which  larger  life  it  is  an  imperfect 
intellectual  abstract.  We  know  the  limitless  field  these  limiting 
statements  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  limited  capacity  of  human 
conception  and  language,  —  to-day  as  well  as  yesterday.  We 
know  the  worth  of  symbolism,  of  poetry,  and  anthem.  We  know 
that  all  things  vital  grow,  and  that  change  and  decay  are  parts  of 
vital  development.  We  know,  too,  the  historical  and  the  ethical 
heart  of  all  creeds,  the  ^^  Alpha  and  Omega,"  '^  the  desire  of 
nations,"  the  ideal  man,  the  spiritual  Christ,  the  axis  and  the  goal 
of  the  world's  history.  To  this  we  assent  under  all  traditional 
form  of  sound  words  as  they  have  been  the  divine  media  for 
revealing  it  to  us.     We  appreciate  and  care,  too,  for  the  historic 
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deyelopment  of  this  central  heart  of  all  faith  in  form  of  sound 
words.  We  dare  not  discard  them  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
We  hold  them  in  deepest  human  reverence,  though  we  must  con- 
fess that  when  we  measure  the  bones  of  the  giants  of  the  Fathers 
of  old,  we  find  them  no  larger  than  our  own,  begotten  by  them. 
We  find,  in  a  word,  that  credal  conformity  is  our  bounden  duty, 
and  a  wholesome  service  as  members  of  the  most  truly  human  and 
most  truly  divine  form  of  institutional  life  that  has  educated  us 
into  our  present  Christian  freedom  and  manhood.  In  all  that  we 
have  said  thus  far,  we  have  referred  chiefly  to  the  modern  Pro- 
testant forms  of  confessions  of  faith,  rather  than  to  the  oecu- 
menical creeds,  wliich  have  been,  as  Dr.  SchaflP  says,  "the 
common  property  of  all  churches,"  or  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  which 
the  Declaration  of  the  American  House  of  Bishops  and  the 
Anglican  Lambeth  Conference  have  declared  to  be  "a  sufficient 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine,"  in  the  unification  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Space  precludes  the  historical  vindication  of  this  time-honored 
universal  creed,  as  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  which  can  from 
many  doctrinal  distresses  free  us,  and  afford  the  basis  for  building 
all  subsequent  theological  opinions  into  a  scientific  theology.  We 
believe  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  rational  for  us  to  hold 
^^  the  Nicene  Creed  to  be  a  sufficient  statement  of  doctrine,"  and 
an  ultimate  statement  of  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  met  and  answered 
the  then  opposing  world- views ;  that  we  can  rationally  conform  to 
any  environing  "confession  of  faith"  or  "articles  of  religion," 
subject  to  this  (Bcumenical  and  rational  creed,  as  the  scientific  de- 
yelopment, so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  historical  norm  of  faith  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  All  the  historical  conditions  of  its  formation,  — 
an  undivided  Christendom,  special  philosophical  culture,  meeting 
the  most  profound  opposing  world-views,  profound  reservation 
from  minute  deductions  and  definitions,  —  its  rising  like  a  lofty 
peak  above  all  the  fogs  and  din  of  lower  battlefields,  its  venerable 
antiquity  expressive  of  the  deepest  and  of  the  most  enduring 
Chiistian  consciousness,  all  this,  and  much  more,  make  it  to  be 
the  one  symbol,  the  one  sacred  hieroglyph,  to  which  a  philosophy 
of  history  demands  loyal  assent  from  every  rational  Christian. 
The  whole  of  the  ethics  of  creed  conformity  ultimately  comes  to 
a  vindication  of  the  historical  rationality  of  this  monumental 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  a  "  Franchise  of  Freedom  and  a 
Charter  of  Comprehension,"  though  forged  in  the  midst  of  such 
tumult,  violence,  and  trickery  as  would  disgrace  any  modem  ecde- 
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siastical  council.  But  the  modern  superstitious  notion  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  even  oecumenical  councils  was  not  then  thought  of. 
Its  worth  is  purely  intrinsic.  Its  heart  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  of  the  perfect  manhood  and  full  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  defines  only  negatively  against  great  errors.  It  is 
utterly  free  from  interpretations  and  theories  as  to  the  method  of 
creation,  of  inspiration,  of  human  salvation,  of  sacramental  grace, 
of  the  future  life ;  and  thus  levels  the  huge  mountains  of  theo- 
logical theories  that  have  served  to  divide  portions  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  to  perplex,  dishearten,  and  render  skeptical  so  many 
sons  of  God.  This,  and  very  much  more,  should  be  said  about 
the  Nicene  formula  as  the  genial  and  genuine  ^^  Formula  Con- 
cordicB^^^  the  liberator  of  the  perplexed  conscience  and  the  doubt- 
ing intellect  of  Christendom  to-day.  We  believe  that  a  full  and 
candid  historical  study  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  will  prove  it  to  be 
the  larger  and  more  constitutional  form  of  statement  needed 
to-day,  —  an  intrinsically  valuable  and  valid  gift  of  a  genuine 
creed-making  epoch  to  all  subsequent  dogma-ridden  ages. 

J,  Machride  Sterrett 
The  Columbian  UNrvERsriY, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  FANCY. 

In  the  recently  published  "  Life  of  Lord  Houghton,"  we  find 
the  following  sentence :  ^^  The  lyrical  faculty,  in  men  and  nations, 
seems  to  belong  to  a  childish  condition  of  mind,  and  to  disappear 
with  experience  and  knowledge."  This  assertion,  whether  well- 
founded  or  not,  is  closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  this  article  as  ii 
might  be  put,  in  its  full  form  of  statement :  '^  In  individuals  and 
in  races,  the  faculty  of  fancy  declines  as  childhood  departs  and 
mental  training  advances." 

The  first  step  in  the  discussion  must  necessarily  be  a  brief 
definition  or  explanation  of  the  word  "  fancy." 

Memory,  fancy,  and  imagination  stand  related  to  each  other, 
in  the  order  named,  much  as  do  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches  of 
a  tree.  They  are  closely  joined,  yet  each  retains  its  identity. 
Memory  is  composed  of  two  parts,  and  from  one  of  these  fancy 
springs.  When  we  recall  any  mental  experience,  we  do  it  either 
because  it  is  similar  to  some  idea  now  occupying  our  attention,  or 
because  this  present  idea  was  formerly  joined  with  that  other 
experience. 
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It  is  the  second  of  these  two  roots  —  ^^  memory  through  simi- 
larity "  —  which  we  shall  develop  and  consider,  for  that  is  dis- 
tinctly an  act  of  fancy.  It  is  not  all  of  fancy,  but  it  is  the  raw 
material  of  it.  It  comprises  a  vast  collection  of  images,  which 
are  the  mental  reproductions  of  past  sensations ;  and  these  are 
stored  up  in  the  mind  as  negatives  are  stored  up  in  the  studio  of 
the  photographer. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  division  of  human  minds  into  two 
classes  than  this  division  into  those  which  are  stored  with  images, 
—  chiefly  visual  images,  —  and  those  which  are  not.  Here  are 
two  boys  at  school :  one  of  them  learns  and  recites  his  lessons 
readily,  and  the  other  does  not ;  the  teacher  calls  one  a  bright 
pupil  and  the  other  a  dunce.  He  distinguishes  the  two  in  that 
superficial  way  only ;  while  the  inner  distinction  is  that  one  has 
his  mind  full  of  images,  and  the  other  has  not.  When  one 
recites  his  spelling  lesson,  he  sees  in  his  mind  the  images  of  the 
words,  and  reads  them  aloud ;  when  he  recites  in  geography,  he 
sees  an  image  of  the  map;  and  even  in  arithmetic,  he  carries  hard 
sums  in  his  head  by  holding  fast  to  images  of  the  sums  previously 
seen  on  the  slate.  The  other  boy,  lacking  this  faculty,  fails  to 
learn  readily,  and  is  counted  stupid. 

It  is  true  of  men,  as  of  children,  that  some  have  minds  full  of 
images  of  the  past,  and  some  have  not ;  and  the  remarkable  fact 
about  this  difference  is  that  most  men  are  unaware  of  it.  The 
pathetic  story  is  told  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  that  he  was  one 
day  reciting  to  his  teacher  —  byword  of  finger  —  the  narrative 
about  George  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree.  Said  the  boy : 
^^  Then  Washington,  taking  the  hatchet  in  his  left  hand,  confessed 
to  his  father  that  it  was  he  who  had  cut "  —  ^'  Stop  I  "  said  his 
teacher ;  ^^  why  do  you  say  that  he  changed  the  hatchet  to  his  left 
hand?^'  '^Of  course  he  must  have  done  so,^'  rejoined  the  boy, 
^'  for  he  needed  his  right  hand  to  talk  with." 

That  unconscious  assumption  on  the  child's  part,  based  upon 
his  own  infirmity,  illustrates  the  unfounded  way  in  which  people 
assume  in  others  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  an  experience 
similar  to  their  own.  Until  very  recently,  persons  with  a  sense 
of  color,  and  persons  without  it,  have  dwelt  together  in  inti- 
mate relations,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  the  barrier 
of  color-blindness.  So,  in  the  matter  of  fancy,  entirely  diverse 
minds  go  on,  side  by  side,  through  a  lifetime,  never  suspecting 
the  existence  of  this  diversity.  Browning  says :  .  .  .  ^^  Natures 
differ :  take  the  painter-sort  I     One  man  lives  fifty  years  in  igno- 
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ranee  whether  grass  be  green  or  red :  no  kind  of  eye  for  color, 
say  you  :  while  another  picks  and  puts  away  even  pebbles,  when  a 
child,  because  of  bluish  spots  and  pinky  veins." 

This  marked  difference  in  minds  makes  itself  felt  in  the  reading 
of  books.  One  reader  sees  vivid  images  of  every  action  and 
every  scene  that  the  author  presents  :  while  his  unfancif ul  friend 
receives  these  ideas  as  bare,  colorless,  formless  ideas  only  :  and, 
more  than  that,  probably  never  is  made  aware  of  the  meagreness 
of  his  experience. 

One  striking  phase  of  this  subject  may  here  be  mentioned.  It 
comes  to  a  man  who  has  read  a  book  —  a  novel,  let  us  suppose  — 
years  before.  He  has  apparently  forgotten  all  about  it.  He  has 
at  least  so  far  forgotten  it  that  now,  as  he  happens  upon  it,  he 
does  not  recognize  the  name ;  and  he  begins  to  read  it  as  so  much 
new  material.  The  surprise  which  presently  comes  to  him  is  like 
that  which  comes  to  the  archaeologist  who  digs  down  into  some 
buried  city,  as  Troy,  and  finds  one  city  beneath  another.  He 
proceeds  to  picture  the  events  as  he  reads,  to  image  the  scenes  of 
this  which  he  has  assumed  to  be  new  material,  and  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  confronted  by  a  buried  book ;  the  series  of  images 
in  which  he  clothed  the  book  when  he  read  it  years  before  rises 
before  him  ;  he  had  forgotten  about  them ;  they  had  been  buried  ; 
yes,  and  they  differ  widely  from  the  fancies  which  he  is  now 
unrolling,  at  this  second  reading ,  but  they  rise  up,  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  these  fragments  of  fantasy,  and  then,  like  exhumed 
animal  bodies,  they  crumble  and  disappear  before  the  powerful 
present. 

Thus  far  the  faculty  of  fancy  is  only  mechanical ;  it  is  merely 
photographic ;  it  reproduces  no  more  than  was  given  it ;  but  there 
is  something  beyond  this  rudimentary  process,  something  origi- 
nal, creative  :  it  is  the  act  of  combination ;  the  grouping,  in  new 
relations,  of  the  old  materials  given  by  past  experience.  And 
this  is  the  point  in  the  process  where  enters  also  the  important 
element  of  beauty.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  "  The  Black 
Arrow,"  tells  his  story  of  mediaeval  life,  he  not  only  uses  the  bare 
material  which  he  has  collected  from  history,  but  he  combines  that 
material  into  forms  of  beauty  that  never  had  existence  in  the  old 
time.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  historical  romance  in  literature. 
It  must  revive  images  of  the  past,  yet  must  make  them  live  in  a 
roseate  atmosphere  such  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  old  time, 
quite  as  prosaic  as  ourselves,  never  really  knew.  The  ancient 
landmarks  may  stand  out  much  as  they  do  in  authentic  history, 
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bat  over  all  must  be  shed  a  soft  glamour  from  the  writer's  own 
soul,  a  light  such  as  "  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

This  element  of  beauty,  which  Fancy  adds  to  the  raw  material 
of  Memory,  as  she  weaves  it,  is  to  be  seen  in  scores  of  ways.  For 
example,  as  a  youth,  you  read  much  about  London ;  the  names 
"  Charing  Cross,"  «  The  Strand,"  "  The  Tower,"  and  "  Pall  Mall " 
were  familiar  to  you ;  you  had  a  "  London  "  in  your  fancy ;  now, 
at  forty,  you  visit  the  great  metropolis,  and,  after  weeks  of  sight- 
seeing, having  acquainted  yourself  with  the  city,  you  sit  down  in 
your  room  and  fall  into  a  reverie,  and  behold,  the  old  London  of 
your  fancy  comes  up,  faint,  indeed,  and  very  different  from  the 
real  London,  so  freshly  distinct,  yet  with  a  mystic  beauty  upon 
it  which  the  new  and  literal  image  of  London  never  can  have. 
^^The  king  is  dead:  live  the^king,"  and  the  old  romantic  city, 
that  image  of  your  youthful  fancy,  abdicates  its  throne  in  favor 
of  the  new  and  more  prosaic  city,  whose  foundations  are  laid  in 
present,  vivid  sensations. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  mind  of  the  traveler  is  especially 
rich  in  fancies,  he  feels  that  the  cities  and  towns,  the  rivers  and 
searcoast,  which  he  has  made  a  reality,  hardly  compensate  him 
for  the  more  dreamy,  more  beautiful  scenes  which  he  has  lost. 
Experience  and  travel  have  torn  down  the  old  wall  of  porphyry 
and  jasper,  and  have  rebuilt  with  plainest  brick.  Who  that  has 
seen  the  Rhine,  even  at  its  best,  feels  that  this  gain  quite  atones 
for  the  loss  of  ^^the  castled  Rhine"  of  his  former  fancy?  Such 
a  tourist  may  go  over  Europe,  delighted  with  all  he  sees,  and  yet 
find,  as  he  pauses,  that  he  has  left  behind  him  a  desolation  second 
only  to  that  left  by  a  conquering  army.  Then  he  returns,  thank- 
ful that  he  has  not  seen  all,  but  that  there  is  still  some  unex- 
plored territory  left,  in  which  his  wonder-working  fancy  may  build 
its  castles  of  unrivaled  grandeur,  and  its  palaces  of  surpassing 
beauty. 

Moralists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  constant  warfare  in  the  heart  of 
man  between  his  lower  and  his  higher  nature.  So  is  there  strife 
in  the  mind  of  man  between  the  inner  world  of  fancies,  of  images, 
and  the  outer  world  of  sensations.  When  the  images  conquer, 
and  drive  the  sensations  wholly  from  the  field,  we  call  it  insanity, 
—  a  state  of  delusions.  The  outer  world  of  the  senses  has  been 
defeated,  and  the  inner  fancies  project  themselves  into  a  territory 
not  rightfully  their  own. 

That  is,  however,  a  condition  of  disease.    In  health  these  images 

are  like  the  element  fire,  not  bad  masters,  but  good  servants. 
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What  would  have  been  the  desolation  of  Beethoven's  mind,  after 
the  sense  of  hearing  had  departed,  had  it  not  been  richly  £Qled 
with  sound-images !  Upon  those  he  lived,  and  his  misfortune  of 
deafness  rested  upon  him  lightly.  When  Mozart  listened  to  the 
Sistine  Miserere  for  that  second  time,  the  value  of  mental  imagery 
was  vindicated  gloriously,  and  the  world  took  the  great  musician's 
transcription  from  his  mental  image,  and  took  it  gratefully. 

Without  the  power  of  fancy,  the  art  of  painting,  certainly  of 
landscape  painting,  would  be  impossible.  The  artist  looks  out 
over  the  special  scene  that  he  wishes  to  paint,  and  behold,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  unceasing  change.  As  the  Greek  philosopher  said  of  the 
river,  it  is  always  "  becoming  something  which  it  is  not."  The 
sun  is  westering,  the  wind  is  veering,  the  shadows  are  fluctuating ; 
the  artist,  therefore,  selects  his  moment,  snaps  his  mental  camera 
on  the  scene,  and  works  from  this  inner  picture,  using  the  outer 
shifting  ones  only  as  correctives. 

The  period  of  childhood  is  preeminently  the  age  of  fancy; 
this  is  true  both  of  the  childhood  of  individuals  and  of  a  race 
or  a  nation.  The  child  does  not  create  phantoms  from  its  own 
brain,  as  does  the  insane  patient,  but  he  weaves  a  network  of  fancy 
about  the  real  objects  which  surround  him,  and  he  believes  im- 
plicitly in  the  fairies  and  gnomes  that  he  has  not  quite  seen,  yet 
lives  in  daily  hope  of  seeing.  But  the  training  of  life  wars  with 
the  fancies,  and  they  disappear ;  after  the  child  has  peeped  many 
times  into  the  hollow  cups  of  the  ^^  morning  glories,"  and  bias 
never  once  set  eyes  on  the  tiny  sprites  that  he  expected  to  find, 
he  comes  to  distrust  their  existence ;  and  later,  as  he  studies  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  puts  forever  away  from  him  the  realm  of 
fancy  which  was  once  so  real.  Thus  the  golden  age  is  succeeded 
by  the  ages  of  bronze  and  iron. 

Of  some  lives  you  find  it  truer  than  of  others  that  ^^  the  gulf- 
stream  of  youth  flows  far  into  the  Arctic  regions  of  age ; "  and 
these,  though  they  may  never  set  pen  to  paper,  are  the  poets  at 
least  of  fancy.  As  children  they  were  not  carried  through  a  defi- 
nite process  of  mental  training ;  but  they  were  left  much  to  them- 
selves ;  they  are  trees  that  have  not  come  under  the  pruning-knife  ; 
their  place  is  not  in  the  orchard  or  by  the  well-kept  roadside,  but 
they  flourish  with  a  wild  luxuriance  in  the  field  and  upon  the 
mountain.  The  great  difference  between  a  nature  like  that  of 
Sobert  Burns  and  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  in  no  small  mea- 
sure due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  systematic  training,  which, 
if  it  be  present,  works  inevitable  ruin  in  the  realm  of  fancy. 
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It  must  be  clearly  understood,  if  this  reasoning  is  to  be  given 
its  full  value,  that  what  is  meant  by  training  is  the  forcible 
moulding  of  the  child's  nature  after  a  preconceived  plan;  the 
stimulating  of  one  part,  and  the  repression  of  another ;  in  gen- 
eral, the  development  of  what  we  would  call  the  logical  or  sci- 
entific side.  Tylor,  in  his  "  Primitive  Culture,"  says  that  the 
advance  of  a  man  or  a  race  out  of  savagery  is  measured  by  the 
advance  made  in  the  perception  of  ^'  cause  and  effect.'*  The  same 
advance  is  made,  in  later  and  more  civilized  life,  by  what  we  call 
*^  systematic  training." 

This  thorough  training  would  be  more  likely  to  come  to  the  off- 
spring of  parents  who  were  themselves  highly  trained  ;  and  with 
its  coming  the  faculty  of  fancy  departs.  Carlyle,  SheDey,  George 
Meredith,  Burns,  are  a  few  of  the  many  names  that  might  be 
adduced  as  showing  that  an  undisciplined  childhood  perpetuates, 
in  a  rich  mind,  that  brilliant  faculty  of  fancy  which  under  con- 
straint and  severe  training  would  decline  and  die. 

Of  course  no  amount  of  neglect  will  put  brains  into  brainless 
children  ;  but  that  hardly  needs  discussion. 

Closely  allied  to  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  creative  minds  in 
literature,  are  the  inventors,  the  creative  minds  in  mechanics. 
The  world  calls  them  '^  dreamers,"  and  with  some  justice,  for  they 
neglect  the  outer  field  of  sensations  in  favor  of  the  inner  one  of 
fancies.  The  successful  inventor  constructs  three  machines :  one 
is  the  completed,  efficient  mechanism ;  there  is  one  preceding 
it,  the  model ;  and  back  of  even  that  is  the  airy  creation  of  the 
man's  fancy,  working  noiselessly  in  his  brain,  and  parent  of  all 
that  comes  after  it.  Whether  we  are  only  entering  upon  an  era 
of  mechanical  invention,  or,  as  some  hold,  are  about  at  the  end  of 
our  powers  in  this  direction,  cannot  be  determined.  The  one 
point,  however,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  topic  before  us,  is 
this :  that  along  the  entire  honored  list  of  inventors.  Watt,  Ark- 
wright,  Fulton,  Edison,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  lights,  you  find 
these  original  minds  to  be  of  that  untrained,  '^  childlike  "  class 
from  which  the  products  of  fancy  nearly  always  come.  They  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  men  who  have  "  just  growed,"  like  Topsy. 
Their  unfettered  minds  have  developed,  in  power  of  fancy,  as  the 
offspring  of  cultured  and  thereby  hardened  natures  never  can 
develop.  There  is  often,  in  successive  generations  of  trained 
families,  a  traceable  lineage  of  skilled  legal  or  scientific  power ; 
there  is  a  clearly  defined  current  of  attainment ;  but  the  geniuses 
of  fancy  are  like  isolated  fountains,  unexpected  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  having  no  outlet. 
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As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  races  and  peoples*  The 
faculty  of  fancy,  the  habit  of  living  in  a  world  of  beauty,  self- 
created,  is  characteristic  of  the  period  of  childhood.  As  the 
Greeks  did,  in  their  early  times,  so  have  all  races  done.  Among 
the  Aryans  and  the  American  Indians  alike,  fancy  has  struggled 
with  fact,  and  even  when  losing  its  ground  has  flung  itself  around 
its  conqueror,  has  woven  itself  in  with  the  growing  realism,  and 
has  thus  prolonged  its  existence.  Not  only  have  commonplace 
sensations  usurped  the  place  of  beautiful  images,  but  the  very 
texture  of  the  mind  has  changed.  Rome  could  vanquish  Greece, 
and  could  frame  laws  that  would  endure  until  the  present  time, 
but  the  race  that  could  produce  the  Justinian  code  could  not,  from 
its  very  nature,  recover  the  fanciful  child-life  of  the  Hellenes. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
colored  race  in  this  country,  since  the  civil  war,  know  well  that 
step  by  step,  as  advance  has  been  made  in  reasonable,  methodical 
living,  there  has  been  loss  of  the  old  weird  fancies.  Already  the 
student  of  negro  life  must  penetrate  into  the  more  isolated  dis- 
tricts of  the  south,  if  he  would  hear  the  folk-lore  of  the  old  plan- 
tation life.  Fortunate  indeed  it  is  for  all  lovers  of  the  quaint 
and  the  picturesque  that  '^  Uncle  Eemus"  has  put  himself  on 
printed  record,  and  the  charming  fancies  of  ^^  Brer  Eabbit  "  and 
*'  Brer  Fox "  have  been  preserved ;  for  with  the  exodus  of  the 
colored  race  from  slavery,  there  was  also  an  exodus  from  mental 
childhood  and  the  twilight  realm  of  fancy. 

The  great  "child-race"  of  the  Western  world,  Russia,  is  a 
case  in  point.  While  a  few  of  the  higher  classes  have  long  felt 
the  full  influence  of  modern  European  culture,  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  a  century  behind  the  times.  The  Russians  are  only  now 
shaking  off  their  swaddling  clothes ;  they  are  vigorous  children, 
yet  with  the  minds  of  children,  and  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  vast  land,  the  traveler  finds,  in  the  popular 
tongue,  an  infinite  variety  of  fancies.  Fancy  is  the  younger 
brother  of  imagination  ;  and  the  whole  world  knows  what  heroic 
deeds  Russians  have  done  and  are  doing  under  the  impulse  of 
imagination,  the  idealistic  faculty.  This  heroism,  however,  is 
seen  among  special  classes,  while  the  fancy  of  which  we  speak 
is  found  in  the  peasant  and  the  shopkeeper  alike.  It  is  found  in 
combination  with  another  element,  the  element  of  fear,  dread,  sus- 
picion ;  and  this  union  of  fear  and  fancy  results  in  superstition, 
which  is  a  widely  spread  characteristic  of  the  country  of  the 
Czar. 
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The  fancy-faculty,  wherever  found,  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
child-nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  an  untrained,  undisciplined  nature. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in  our  own  race,  within  our  own 
country,  at  the  present  day.  There  are  among  us  many  classes 
of  people ;  apart  from  the  artificial,  arbitrary  divisions  made  by 
society,  there  really  exist  various  grades  of  minds,  ranging  from  a 
low  point  hardly  above  the  savage,  up  to  the  culture  of  an  Emer- 
son or  a  Lowell.  Glancing  along  this  graduated  scale  we  find, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  fancy-faculty  most  powerful  among 
the  lower  or  middle  classes.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  preachers 
of  this  country  I  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sermons 
which  are  delivered  to  the  most  cultivated  congregations  ?  How 
do  they  most  obviously  differ  from  those  delivered  to  the  unedu- 
cated and  more  childidh  class  of  minds  ?  Is  it  not  essentially  in 
this,  that  while  the  truth  may  be  the  same  under  all  the  varying 
forms  of  expression,  yet  the  cultivated  preacher,  speaking  to 
people  as  highly  developed  as  himself,  deals  with  pure  ideas,,  with 
the  faculty  of  reason ;  while  the  less  cultivated  preacher  speaks 
to  the  more  primitive  minds  before  him  in  stories  and  descrip- 
tions and  vivid  fancies,  which,  with  such  minds,  are  most  effec- 
tive ?  Numerous  examples,  under  this  general  rule,  might  easily 
be  cited,  but  they  will  offer  themselves  to  any  eye  that  glances 
over  the  leading  pulpits  of  our  time. 

Another  illustration  of  this  principle  is  to  be  seen  in  the  slang, 
and  the  users  of  slang,  at  the  present  day.  What  is  this  strange, 
prolific  growth  of  words  and  phrases,  among  the  less  developed 
minds  of  a  people,  but  a  recurrence  to  that  primitive,  creative 
stage  of  language,  which  went  on  in  the  infancy  of  the  race  ? 
Beference  to  any  text-book  on  the  formation  of  language  will 
show  one  that  words  which  we  now  use  in  their  bare,  time-worn 
form  were  originally  figurative  and  fanciful.  That  is  precisely 
what  a  large  proportion  of  slang  is:  it  is  a  vivid,  picturesque 
form  of  speech ;  and,  as  such,  it  finds  its  natural  soil  in  the  more 
undeveloped  portion  of  a  people. 

Again,  in  support  of  this  principle,  examine  the  incident  which 
recently  attracted  much  attention,  where,  in  one  of  our  cities,  a 
public  formal  protest  was  made  against.the  nudity  of  the  figures 
exposed  in  an  art  exhibition.  The  feeling  which  here  found  ex- 
pression in  open  protest  has  been  often  encountered  and  misun- 
derstood by  the  controlling  officers  of  art  museums.  Nothing, 
however,  is  clearer  than  this :  that  statues  and  pictures  which 
arouse  noble  emotions  in  some,  in  others  give  rise  to  coarse  sug- 
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gestions.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  second  class  that  evil  is  thus 
suggested,  but  the  fact  is  unquestioned.  This  class  divides  itself 
into  two  parts :  the  corrupt  natures  who  gloat  over  the  corrupt 
fancies,  and  the  moral  natures  who  repudiate  and  struggle  against 
these  fancies ;  to  the  second  and  nobler  subdivision  does  this  group 
of  affronted  petitioners  belong.  They  were  perfectly  sincere  in 
their  protest  So,  doubtless,  were  many  of  the  exhibition-mana- 
gers sincere.  The  difficulty  arose  from  a  difference  in  the  point 
of  view,  —  a  difference  that  was  rooted  in  their  different  degrees 
of  training.  The  case,  already  complicated  enough,  is  further  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  many  a  base  mind  masks  its  delight  in  sen- 
sual images  under  the  garb  of  art  and  a  love  of  beauty.  Ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  already  used  in  this  paper,  the  truth  is  that 
highly  cultivated  minds,  having  in  a  measure  lost  this  faculty  of 
fancy,  receive  only  present  impressions  of  beauty,  while  imcul- 
tured  natures,  full  of  vivid  childlike  fancies,  find  lower  sugges- 
tions powerfully  aroused.  Underneath  the  simulations  and  facti- 
tious tastes  always  dancing  attendance  on  art,  this  is  the  general 
psychological  principle. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  stage.  Margaret  Fuller  and  Ealph 
Waldo  Emerson  may  exclaim,  as  they  look  at  the  ballet,  ^^  This  is 
life,"  or  "  This  is  heaven  ;  "  but  to  a  very  large  class  of  persons 
who  look  upon  such  scenes,  "  It  is  death,"  and  "  It  is  hell,"  or 
at  least  ^'  the  beginning  of  the  steps  that  take  hold  of  hell." 
Doubtless  it  is  true  that  *'  evil  is  to  him  who  evil  thinks ; "  but 
under  that  angelic  mantle  many  a  devil  has  safely  hidden  himself. 
What,  think  you,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Nautch  girls  of  the 
East  ?  Is  it  the  same  pure  love  of  beauty  that  made  the  blind 
Michael  Angelo  shed  tears  as  he  p^sed  his  sensitive  hands  over 
the  disfigured  torso  ?  Or  is  the  cause  to  be  found  in  the  wild, 
passionate,  fanciful  nature  of  the  childlike  Oriental,  his  mind 
prolific  in  vivid  and  sensual  images  ? 

As  a  final  illustration  of  this  principle,  look  at  the  literature  of 
our  time,  notably  the  characteristic  modem  French  fiction.  Dau- 
det  and  Maupassant  and  Copp^e  give  us  no  different  facts  from 
those  which  we  can  find  in  a  treatise  on  physiology  and  anat- 
omy ;  but  they  do  give  u^  descriptions,  drawn  with  all  the  skill 
of  a  master-hand,  which  are  directly  aimed  at  arousing  latent 
sensual  images  in  man's  duplex  nature.  That  is  why  we  find 
such  writers  reprehensible,  because,  while  the  mature,  developed 
reader  is  but  faintly  stirred  by  them,  has  but  few  and  faint 
fancies  to  be  stimulated,  the  youthful  reader  is  by  them  led  into 
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a  morass  of  hidden  sin,  which  silently  saps  the  foundations  of  his 
moral  nature.  Therefore  let  mature  Fifty,  with  fancy  eliminated 
by  age  and  by  the  laws  of  mental  survival,  take  heed  how  he 
prescribes  courses  of  reading  for  fanciful  Eighteen  and  Twenty. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  paper,  thus  far,  to  point  out  merely 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  fancy  as  a  concomitant  of  childhood 
and  the  child-nature.  The  remaining  space  will  be  occupied  in 
suggesting  that  there  are  signs  among  us  that  this  faculty  is  suf- 
fering an  unnaturally  rapid  decline,  as  the  normal  denudation  of 
the  forest  trees,  in  autumn,  is  sometimes  hastened  by  a  hidden 
disease. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  world  of  fiction  is  to-day  domi- 
nated by  realism.  The  sun  of  fancy  and  imagination,  which  has 
lighted  us  on  our  way  thus  far,  is  now  under  eclipse.  All  agree 
to  this,  though  authorities  differ  as  to  the  permanence  or  transito- 
riness  of  the  visitation.  Many  a  beauty-loving  soul,  sitting  in 
its  watch-tower  amid  a  drought-cursed  land  of  dry  stunted  facts, 
scans  the  horizon  anxiously,  looking  for  the  cloud  *'  at  first  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,"  that  shall  promise  the  plentiful  shower, 
and  a  return  of  life  and  luxuriance  to  the  landscape. 

This  passing  pest  of  the  locusts  need  not,  however,  concern  us, 
except  as  it  is  seen  to  be  a  phase  —  a  violent,  spasmodic  phase  — 
of  this  process  we  are  discussing,  namely,  ^^  The  decline  and  decay 
of  fancy."  The  phenomenon  as  exhibited  and  often  discussed  in 
what  we  call  "  works  of  fiction  "  we  pass  over,  and  we  consider 
certain  remarkable  appearances  outside  this  limit. 

In  the  field  of  music  there  is  to-day  one  subject  which  is  fruit- 
ful of  unending  debate.  The  name  **  Wagner,"  when  uttered,  di- 
vides the  musical  world  into  two  hostile  camps.  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  are  not  directly  discountenanced,  yet  Bayreuth  has  become 
the  modem,  musical  "Mecca."  "Not  Caesar  less,  but  Home 
more,"  is  the  implication ;  and  our  dreams  are  lighted  by  witch- 
fires,  and  Valkyries  dance  over  us  in  our  sleep. 

This  fever  in  the  musical  world,  whether  it  shall  be  long  lived 
or  short  lived,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  point  strongly  in  evidence 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  paper.  What  does  this 
departure  from  the  purely  ideal  world  of  the  Old  Masters  mean, 
this  violent  devotion  to  the  sensuous  world  of  the  Niebelung- 
enlied,  except  a  decline  in  the  faculty  of  fancy  ?  The  artistic  but 
untrained  half  of  the  musical  world  still  clings  to  "  Trovatore  " 
and  "  Lucia ; "  it  does  so  because  childlike  natures  can  supply, 
out  of  their  own  fertile  fancies,  stage-settings  which  Bayreuth  can 
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never  equal.  The  hero's  castle  in  the  Italian  opera  may  totter, 
—  to  the  outward  sense,  —  but  to  the  inward  fancy  it  is  like 
adamant.  The  heroine  may  be  clad  in  the  threadbare  finery  of 
Chatham  Street,  but  the  child-nature  of  the  spectator  clothes  her 
in  royal  purple.  Thus  the  music  is  always  fittingly  accompanied ; 
thus  the  ear  and  the  eye  yield  a  mutual  support. 

With  the  advent  of  the  "  Wagner  idea  "  all  this  is  changed. 
The  stage  becomes  resplendent  in  its  trappings,  and  we  go  to 
see  "  Die  Rhein-Gold  "  quite  as  much  as  to  hear  it.  Many  a  man 
who  "  never  cared  much  for  opera,"  and  "  rarely  was  induced  to 
go  to  a  concert,"  suddenly  discovers  that  he  is  charmed  by  Wag- 
ner's works,  and  becomes  a  confirmed  opera-goer.  The  truth,  all 
unconscious  to  himself,  is  that  the  poor  jaded,  blas^  man  has  lost 
the  little  fancy  he  ever  had,  and  he  now  finds  his  deficiency  sup- 
plied by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  stage  carpenter.  The  sim- 
ple-hearted, less  impressionable  nature,  as  it  listens  to  Beethoven's 
sonatas  or  Mozart's  symphonies,  finds  its  own  fancies  quickened, 
and  is  lifted  into  a  heavenly  glory,  which  puts  shame  to  the  most 
gorgeous  mise^n-scene^  and  causes  the  most  brilliant  footlights  to 
become  dim. 

Thus  the  war  goes  on  between  the  hostile  camps  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference is  not  necessarily  a  musical  difference,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  faculty  of  fancy. 

In  the  modern  drama  we  see  evidence  of  the  same  decline. 
Spectators  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  stage-setting  out  of 
which  Siddons  and  Macready  held  their  audiences  spellbound, 
but  must  have  live  horses,  attached  to  a  real  fire-engine,  and  the 
heroine  must  be  rescued  from  the  wettest  kind  of  water. 

This  change  is  going  all  about  us.  Realism  has  invaded  that 
citadel  of  fancy  —  childhood.  What  do  the  children  of  to-day 
read  ?  Not  the  delightful  old-time  tales  of  giants  and  fairies,  but 
they  read  prosaic  repetitions  of  acts  precisely  like  their  own,  or 
are  fed,  by  zealous  parents,  on  priggish  and  impossible  stories  of 
philanthropists  in  short  clothes.  So  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  reformed  by  the  nursery.  Exact  statistics  are  obtainable  on 
this  point ;  booksellers  agree  that  the  juvenile  literature  of  to-day 
differs  radically  from  that  of  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  the  cause  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

No  more  striking  evidence  of  the  decline  of  fancy  can  be  offered 
than  that  seen  on  every  side,  to-day,  in  the  intense  desire  for  pic- 
torial illustration.  Mature  readers  seem  more  and  more  unable 
to  clothe  words  in  their  proper  vesture.     They  appear  to  be  only 
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half-enlightened  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
They  must  have  the  idea  pictured  for  them.  Recent  as  this  devel- 
opment is,  it  has  alread}"  reached  vast  proportions.  The  lighter 
magazines  in  this  country  have  been  for  years  world-famous  for 
the  beauty  of  their  illustrations ;  but  now  the  more  weighty 
monthlies  and  quarterlies  are  yielding  to  the  force  of  this  de- 
mand ;  nearly  all  of  them  venture  into  at  least  modest  black-and- 
white,  and  some  even  try  *'  colors."  It  has  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  among  the  newspapers,  no  enterprising  "  Daily  "  is  complete 
without  sketches ;  less  and  less  is  left  to  the  fancy.  From  the 
leading  article  to  the  soap  advertisement,  everything  is  illus* 
trated. 

One  interesting  phase  of  this  subject  might  be  traced  in  its 
development  in  certain  practical  ways,  as,  for  instance,  in  sociol- 
ogy, in  religion,  and  in  politics.  The  loss  or  the  decline  of  fancy 
is  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Upon  this  faculty  rest  many  of  the 
sentiments  which  strengthen  and  uphold  social,  religious,  and 
national  life.  There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  it  and  agnos- 
ticism and  patriotism  ;  but  these  fields  will  not  be  entered  on. 

It  may,  however,  fall  easily  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
advert  briefly  to  the  causes  of  this  decline.  There  is  not  one 
cause,  but  there  are  several ;  although  not  essentially  different, 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  causing  the 
decline  in  individuals,  and  those  causing  it  in  the  community  and 
the  world  at  large.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  we -find  fancy 
lessening  regularly  and  steadily  as  childhood  is  left  behind  and 
experience  of  the  material  laws  of  the  universe  widens.  When 
the  child  comes  into  life,  and  his  senses  begin  to  act,  all  is  new  ; 
there  is  presented  to  him  a  multitude  of  facts  that  are  unknown. 
The  active  mind  of  the  child  anticipates  its  experience  and  over- 
lays reality  with  fancy.  As  time  goes  on,  and  fixed  material  laws 
make  themselves  felt,  fancy  withdraws  more  and  more  into  the 
background ;  so  that  the  child  at  ten  is  in  constant  wonder  at 
what  may  daily  happen  to  it,  while  the  man  of  thirty  is  blase,  and 
meets  few  whoUy  new  experiences.  Thus  the  sensations,  strong 
and  vivid,  which  are  almost  continuous  in  childhood,  and  are 
neeeded  as  the  progenitors  of  images,  are  largely  wanting  in 
mature  life. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  : 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
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This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  np-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  ns  not.    Great  God  !  I  'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
EUive  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn." 

Again,  the  ^^law  of  survival"  enters.  Only  those  faculties 
are  cherished  and  continued  which  are  useful  in  the  straggle  for 
existence.  This  law  inevitably  encourages  rigid  observation  and 
exact  thought,  and  discourages  the  play  of  fancy. 

Moreover,  as  this  article  has  aimed  to  show,  where  this  general 
discipline  of  life  is  reinforced  tenfold  by  special  training  —  which 
is  usually  given  by  watchful,  trained  parents  —  the  decay  of  fancy 
is  hastened  tenfold;  so  that  fancy  and  the  fruits  of  fancy,  in 
poetry,  in  art,  and  in  mechanical  invention,  are  to  be  looked  for 
among  those  individuals  in  whom  maturity  has  been  allowed  to 
become,  in  a  measure,  a  prolonged  childhood. 

This  of  individuals.  So  far  as  a  general  cause  may  be  sug- 
gested for  the  world  at  large,  it  may  be  observed  to  lie  in  the 
revolution  which  has  come  over  us  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  revolution  which,  starting  in  physical  science,  has 
made  itself  felt  in  all  human  thought  and  effort.  The  marvelous 
influx  of  scientific  knowledge,  by  which  we  have  been  almost  over- 
whelmed in  this  age,  has  sounded  the  knell  of  fancy.  The  won- 
der-world of  the  Greeks  has  gone,  and  —  sunlight  and  shadow 
passing  together  —  the  realm  of  superstition  also  has  been  greatly 
narrowed. 

As  the  pioneers  in  this  country  cut  down  the  forests,  and 
planted  com  and  potatoes,  the  picturesque  red  men  were  driven 
farther  and  farther  into  the  untrodden  solitudes.  So  has  it  been 
with  advancing  Science.  She  has  cut  down  and  uprooted  the 
wilderness  of  ignorance  by  which  man  has  been  surrounded  ;  and 
with  the  disappearance  of  that  wilderness  have  departed  the 
picturesque  fancies  which  abode  there.  The  ground  has  been 
cleared  ;  and  where  Fancy  once  flourished,  in  fascinating  beauty, 
Utility  now  digs  and  delves,  and  produces  harvests  for  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  man. 

Bradley  Gilman* 

Concord,  N.  H. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SOCIAL 

GROWTH. 

What  is  the  basal  fact  entering  into  the  problem  of  the  mutual 
relation  between  an  individual  and  the  society  into  which  he  is 
bom  ?  What  must  the  education  of  that  factor  be,  if  it  shall  be 
found  to  need  instruction  ?  These  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
crucial  points  in  sociological  phenomena.  What  does  the  man 
bring  to  society,  and  what  does  society  say  he  shall  do  with  it  ? 
Incidentally,  what  rights  has  he,  and  what  effects  can  he  produce 
upon  the  social  framework  ?  A  proper  answer  to  these  interroga- 
tories ought  to  give  some  hint  respecting  duties  called  into  exer- 
cise by  different  phases  of  social  life. 

Whatever  the  contention  as  to  the  social  unit,  whatever  as  to 
the  social  instincts  and  impulses,  the  fundamental  item  can  be  dis- 
covered only  in  a  philosophic  study  of  the  two  factors  specified. 
The  question  is  not  whether  a  condition  of  primitive  savagery 
antedated  present  organization,  nor  whether  the  individual  man 
gained  his  first  experiences  among  rude  surroundings.  Whether 
society  was  savage,  and  whether  man  was  rude,  in  no  wise  answers 
the  question  of  their  mutual  relation,  and  this  is  the  gist  of  it  all. 
In  any  case,  the  single  man  stood  in  some  tolerably  definite  con- 
nection with  others  like  himself,  and  the  problem  confronting  us 
is  to  determine  the  significance  of  this  connection.  It  is  evident, 
first,  that  no  one  phase  of  his  life  came  in  by  itself,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  some  one  phase  was  preeminent.  It  is  plain, 
secondly,  that  so  long  as  a  cultured  mind  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
safe  criterion  of  the  capacities  and  laws  of  the  human  mind  and 
their  procedure  than  a  brutish  one,  and  so  long  as  a  complete 
social  condition  is  more  likely  to  inform  us  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  social  life,  we  will  do  well  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  de- 
veloped state  rather  than  the  undeveloped.  A  study  of  origins 
is  fallible  in  proportion  to  the  discrepancy  between  things  as  they 
are  and  things  as  we  conceive  them  to  have  been  in  some  ancient 
status,  especially  when  we  have  some  preconceived  theory  to  up- 
hold. Inquiries  of  this  order  are  not  without  value,  even  when 
applied  to  a  study  of  morals  ;  but  they  rest  upon  implicit  assump- 
tions which,  with  the  facts  themselves,  can  better  be  comprehended 
after  a  scrutinizing  study  of  the  fundamental  truth  or  truths,  if 
such  exist,  which  will  give  validity  to  the  investigation.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  asserted  that  a  study  of  social  phenomena  which 
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isolates  a  single  man  from  the  community  at  large,  no  matter  how 
poor  or  how  rich  in  forms  it  may  be,  and  undertakes  to  prescribe 
what  he  is,  or  may  be  permitted  to  do,  m  that  hypothetical  state, 
must  be  mixed  with  error.  Conversely,  any  doctrine  of  the  social 
man  which  views  him  solely  as  a  component  part  of  a  great  whole 
will  Have  failed  to  emphasize  some  important  elements  in  the 
equation  which  seeks  solution.  The  two  integrals  may  be  sepa- 
rated for  an  inspection  which  casts  one  eye  constantly  upon  the 
factor  not  immediately  under  consideration  ;  but  only  this.  For  a 
man  is  a  man,  and  he  is  a  member  of  *a  community ;  and  as  being 
both,  the  true  ground  of  individual  development  must  be  sought 
in  the  part  the  individual  and  society  take  in  the  process  of  his 
growth.  Each  must  add  something  to  the  other,  the  man  to  the 
social  momentum,  and  society  to  his  natural  endowments.  And 
each  must  in  some  measure  submit  to  a  divesting  of  prerogative, 
the  man  of  his  spontaneous  individuality,  and  society  of  its  spirit 
at  the  time  he  enters  upon  his  estate.  Each  must  be  partially 
understood  in  terms  of  the  other.  No  man  exhausts  himself  in 
one  phase  of  his  life,  and  no  society  serves  him  in  a  way  variant 
to  his  general  welfare. 

No  Delphic  sayings  are  necessary  in  order  to  set  forth  this  rela- 
tion of  mutual  dependence.  It  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
individual  must  surrender  some  of  his  natural  rights,  and  modify 
others,  and,  on  the  other,  that  society  must  yield  some  of  its  spirit. 
We  may  look  for  the  former  to  be  more  clearly  exemplified  than 
the  latter,  as  the  field  of  observation  is  limited  in  time.  The  re- 
sults become  immediately  apparent.  Society  is  more  ponderous 
and  yields  slowly.  The  gathered  movement  of  all  ages,  the 
social  dominations,  the  interlocking  institutions  —  government,  the 
church,  commerce,,  the  educational  motive,  and  in  myriad  others 
—  will  yield  but  slightly  to  the  new  force  thrust  on  them  when  a 
new  being  is  ushered  into  the  world  ;  but  they  will  yield,  else  no 
progress  could  take  place.  This  same  solidarity  of  sentiment  and 
reason  will  compel  the  man  to  adjust  himself  to  their  ordinations 
and  wishes  with  due  readiness.  Personal  motive  and  external 
stress  alike  induce  it.  To  the  individual,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  in  order  to  discover  the  most  manifest  exhibition  of  so- 
ciety's action  and  effect.  Therein  will  be  found  the  radical  fact 
of  society  so  far  as  a  rational  individual  is  concerned ;  and  it  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  clearly  manifest,  because  of  the 
compulsion  he  is  under  to  adjust  himself  afresh,  day  by  day,  to 
the  incessantly  renewed  and  shifting  social  demand. 
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Every  individaal  is  ushered  into  the  midst  of  a  social  sphere 
whose  laws  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  community  needs 
as  these  needs  arose,  enlarged,  and  asserted  themselves  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  underlying  spirit  of  men.  This  sphere,  as  the  an- 
cient philosophers  asserted  of  that  wily  abstraction  called  Being,  t 
never  is,  but  is  always  becoming.  Modified  at  the  hands  of  prior 
men,  here  a  little  and  there  a  great  deal,  tested  by  every  method 
an  increscent  civilization  has  seen  best  to  try  it  by,  and  still  inces- 
santly undergoing  change,  it  nevertheless  seems  a  rigid  strait- 
jacket  to  the  new-comer. '  To  those  grown  old  in  its  service,  it 
appears  to  be  an  easy  yoke ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  Jericho 
road  one  has  had  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  that  frame  of  mind 
is  suggestive,  if  not  cheering.  It  has  been  a  constant  attempt  to 
subjugate  one's  self  to  a  form  and  line  of  activity  at  wide  vari- 
ance from  his  natui*al  dispositions.  Society  has  demanded  earth 
and  water  of  him  at  every  step.  It  confronted  him  the  moment 
he  was  bom  with  its  imperious  requirements,  —  the  sevenfold  im- 
mersion of  some  North  American  Indian  tribes,  the  incantations 
of  another  race,  the  lamentations  or  joy  of  the  Parthians,  the 
garb  of  civilization,  —  and  it  trains,  disciplines,  rewards,  or  pun- 
ishes him  at  every  corner,  till  he  falls  into  ready  obedience  to  its 
behests,  and  squares  his  personal  notions  to  its  larger  intuitions. 
What  factor  in  his  life  is  this  counteracting  influence  most 
brought  to  bear  upon  ?  Doubtless  upon  his  volitional  quality. 
Like  all  instincts,  it  has  its  explanation  in  an  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  this  we  discern  to  be  the  education  of  will  to  harmony 
with  the  social  will. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  this  point  we  reach  the  basilar 
element  in  a  proper  solution  of  the  relation  of  a  man  to  society ; 
and  in  its  workings,  as  the  man  and  society  come  to  terms,  will  be 
found  the  answer  to  the  question,  ^'  What  is  the  pivot  upon  which 
a  man  and  society  mutually  turn?"  The  human  will,  and  its 
adjustment  to  life,  are  the  crucial  facts  underlying  all  factitious 
incidents,  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  philosophic  explanation  of 
society's  existence ;  while  the  action  of  the  will,  and  its  being 
acted  upon,  constitute  the  larger  share  of  personal  experience. 
Action  and  reaction,  however,  are  by  no  means  equal  in  this  pro- 
cess. The  reaction  of  society  infinitely  surpasses  the  feeble  move- 
ment of  a  single  wilL  Therein,  indeed,  is  the  sure  pledge  of  a 
proper  use  of  the  human  will,  and  the  joyful  promise  of  its  reaching 
such  fruition  as  its  capacity  will  allow*  It  is  not  only  restrained 
from  use  of  all  its  expulsive  propensities,  whereby  it  might  be 
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brought  to  ruin  if  left  unfettered  ;  not  only  is  its  riot  and  selfish 
bent  curbed ;  but  it  is  most  divinely  guided  to  its  best  estate. 
Society  emphajsizes  the  entire  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  unre- 
strained egoistic  impulse,  and  in  return  extends  an  equal  certainty 
of  reaping  personal  advantage  commensurate  with  what  it  can 
give  to  any.  The  old  maxim  of  service,  and  of  resigning  life  in 
order  to  gain  it,  here  finds  a  philosophic  emphasis. 

A  self-will  comes  into  contact  with  a  community-will  crystal- 
lized in  the  myriad  devices  of  civilization  or  uncivilization.  Up 
through  this  superimposed  mass  of  form  and  ceremony,  of  per- 
mission or  prohibition,  each  soul  has  to  thrust  itself  as  a  plant  does 
through  the  mould.  It  is  elbowed  here,  applauded  there,  in  a 
compulsory  attempt  to  suit  itself  to  the  soil  in  which  it  and  all 
others  like  it  has  to  grow.  Its  spontaneity  is  somewhat  curbed, 
and  in  return  it  fractures  in  some  degree  the  frame  built  for  it ; 
but  the  man,  meanwhile,  ia  becoming  a  man  and  a  social  unit  by 
this  process  of  repressing  self  and  acclimating  it  to  the  atmosphere 
of  organized  life.  In  this  effort  the  thoughtful  man  finds  him- 
self engaged,  feels  satisfied  that  he  is  best  served  by  doing  so,  and 
considers  that  the  spiritual  ongoing  of  his  kind  is  well  expressed 
in  the  forces  operating  upon  him.  It  becomes  a  law  to  him,  and 
he  cheerfully  acquiesces  in  it,  even  though  it  draws  a  line  across 
his  path.  To  many  it  appears  more  than  a  law.  It  seems  the 
voice  of  Humanity,  and  they  render  it  their  fealty  by  self-imposed 
obedience.  Keaders  of  Browning  wiU  recall  similar  expressions  in 
some  of  his  optimistic  outbursts.  Two  forces,  or  wills,  are,  there- 
fore, operating.  We  cannot  plead  unselfishness  of  either,  nor  lack 
of  some  tyranny.  We  do  not  know  that  society  always  does  the 
best  thing  for  the  man.  It  is  patent  that  no  man  does  the  best 
thing  for  it.  We  are  concerned  to  know  that  the  united  will  of 
society,  expressed  in  its  permissions  and  compulsions,  works  in 
the  main  beneficently,  though  more  or  less  mechanically,  for  the 
welfare  of  men,  and  that  they  come  nearer,  age  by  age,  to  a  gener- 
ous acquiescence  in  the  bettering  state  society  opens  to  them  at 
their  introduction  into  it. 

The  case  is  apparent,  if  an  example  is  cited.  A  child  is  bom 
into  the  world.  Irrespective  of  the  sort  of  home  in  which  he 
makes  his  appearance,  he  finds  a  mechanism  of  society  into  which 
he  is  made  to  fit  by  his  parents.  Before  he  is  able  to  think,  much 
less  to  exercise  will  power,  the  social  order  takes  him  in  charge 
and  begins  to  adjust  his  immature  life  to  its  requirements.  Each 
and  every  step  he  takes  in  moving  toward  wise  self-direction  is 
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g^uarded,  hedged  about,  restricted,  or  furthered,  as  appears  advan- 
tageouB  to  him  or  society,  or  rather  to  society  through  him.     On 
reaching  later  years,  he  finds  himself  more  or  less  in  harmony 
vfiiii  his  environment,  and  it  becomes  difficult  for  him  even  to 
imagine  that  his  spirit  was  ever  out  of  harmony  with  it.    But  the 
reverse  is  true.     He  brought  nothing  into  the  world  except  him- 
self, and  that  self  had  few  enough  concordant  notes  to  utter.    The 
advocate  of  heredity  may  object  to  this.     But  it  is  clear  that 
heredity  can  never  do  more  than  prepai*e  a  man  for  a  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  social  framework.    Farther,  slowly  as  social  forms 
change,  their  movement  is  vastly  more  rapid  than  that  of  an  hered- 
ity taking  miUeniums  to  accomplish  a  small  alteration.     It  fol- 
lows that  the  reaction  of  the  individual  against  the  social  order 
takes  the  form  of  a  demand  from  society  to  suit  himself  to  special 
features  making  up  that  order.    This  means  nothing  else  than 
that  he  will  find  himself  in  opposition  to  society,  perhaps  in  the 
unreasoning  period  of  youth,  possibly  in  later  years  by  deliberate 
choice.     And  even  with .  the  most  pliant  spirit,  a  continual  read- 
justment of  himself  to  the  wishes,  whims,  and  compulsions  of 
single  men,  or  local  organization,  or  the  larger  circles  of  influ- 
ence, is  needful.     Turn  the  question  which  way  we  will,  the  situ- 
»tion  is  always  the  same, -two  seesawing  factors  trying  to  come 
to  terms  of  amity  with  each  other  are  in  sight.     This  discordance 
can,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  intellectual  realm,  where  the  man's 
mind  has  to  be  accommodated  to  its  objects,  even  though  the  un- 
trained capacity  is  predisix>sed  to  work  parallel  to  the  reality  to  be 
known  ;  in  the  physical,  where  the  body  and  all  its  functions  are 
at  work  to  produce  an  equilibrium  with  the  material  world ;  and 
so  on.     But  in  the  special  field  of  will,  the  fact  becomes  most 
clear.     Every  father  and  mother  knows  that  the  child  begins  at  a 
very  early  age  to  manifest  traits  and  inclinations  adverse  to  the 
social  order  he  is  bom  into.     He  undertakes  very  early  to  rule  his 
parents.    As  conservators  of  the  family  idea,  and  indirectly  of  the 
entire  social  fabric,  they  feel  compelled  to  curb  his  inclinations, 
even  repress  them  altogether,  with  the  intent  of  fitting  him  for  the 
rational  use  of  his  powers  among  men.     If  they  fail  to  do  this  as 
they  ought,  or  if  he  is  indifferent  to  the  instruction,  the  recoil  is 
severe  upon  them,  but  more  so  upon  him.     He  is  soon  sent  to 
school,  that  potent  instrument  of  society  for  preparing  suitable 
members  for  itself,  and  there  the  boy's  rebellions  against  disci- 
pline and  the  rights  of  others  are  cultivated  out  of  him  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  knocked  out  of  him  on  the  playground.    The  prac- 
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tical  aim  is  not  so  much  to  reduce  him  to  subjection  to  any  one  or 
any  thing,  as  to  bring  him  into  symmetry  with  the  needs  of  a  society 
whose  law  is  that  of  self-preservation.  If  the  lad  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  a  home  and  of  schooling,  he  passes  out 
among  his  fellows  merely  to  meet  the  same  general  system  of 
leveling.  Even  the  code  of  life  among  the  dissolute  compels  ad- 
justment to  it.  The  Procrustean  bed  does  its  perfect  work  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Up  to  a  certain  point  that  part  of  society 
which  lays  claim  to  higher  development  will  tolerate  him  and  his 
like  in  infractions  of  its  wishes,  even  to  the  point  of  dissoluteness, 
though  it  suffers  severely  thereby,  of  course;  but  beyond  that 
point  it  no  longer  submits,  but  calls  in  its  enginery  of  legal  forms 
and  proceeds  to  exact  compliance  with  its  better  interests.  Until 
a  recent  period  this  process  was  considered  punitive,  simply.  At 
present  much  is  being  said  about  using  it  for  reclaiming  the 
miscreant,  whether  his  viciousness  is  a  result  of  inherent  disposi- 
tion or  bad  training.  It  behooves  us,  however,  to  consider  well 
whether  society  is  altogether  a  debtor  to  this  class  of  people.  In 
either  case  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  under  consideration. 
Society  is  still  at  the  same  task  of  reducing  the  individual  will 
to  the  larger  expectations.  Through  the  family,  contact  with  his 
fellows,  through  the  school,  the  process  of  law,  and  so  on,  it  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  individual  to  conformity  with  itself. 

It  has  not  forgotten,  meanwhile,  the  more  refined  means  of 
applying  its  educative  and  corrective  compulsions,  but  the  moral 
order  before  him  in  the  form  of  the  church,  and  the  miscellaneous 
agencies  for  enforcing  the  ideal  of  right  and  righteousness  proffer 
their  help  and  add  their  inspiration.  To  the  last  atom  of  the 
man's  life  beneficent  designs  are  formed  for  him,  and  his  regen- 
eration from  himself  into  an  ideal  manhood  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
The  "  dim  mysterious  groupings  of  my  kind,"  sung  by  Whittier, 
nowhere  else  evince  themselves  in  so  tangible  and  operative  a 
shape.  Whatever  the  human  spirit,  in  its  struggles  to  preserve 
itself  and  conserve  its  interests  as  they  lie  stretched  over  into  the 
future,  has  found  advantageous,  that  it  sets  in  array  to  anticipate 
the  man's  personal  dispositions  and  needs,  with  a  view  to  a  con- 
sistent help  in  solving  his  destiny  as  a  man.  To  the  extent  to 
which  that  spirit  has  realized  itself,  this  diagnosis  will  hold  true, 
irrespective  of  the  stage  of  civilization  any  people  may  have 
reached.  Each  condition  of  life,  whether  in  America  or  in  Zulu- 
land,  is  trying  to  realize  itself  in  every  one  who  is  ushered  into  it. 
Two  oppugnant  forces  are  endeavoring  to  come  to  terms.     In  this 
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duel  the  socieiy  will  always  be  winners  against  all  human  short- 
eomings.  It  will  always  bring  the  lesser  into  subjection  to  itself, 
or,  in  the  end,  it  will  obliterate  the  effects  it  may  have  produced. 
No  stronger  sarcasm  could  be  imagined  than  that  most  true  one, 
that  a  bad  man's  deeds  shall  be  effaced  from  the  earth.  The  same 
is  true  of  any  hurtful  influence  projected  into  society,  no  matter 
how  small.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  society  that  eventually  is  to  emerge.  But  it 
needs  repetition  that  the  conquest  of  the  individual  has  in  view 
his  regeneration  solely.  Only  where  society  is  more  injured  by 
his  presence  than  any  possible  good  to  be  derived  from  his  pres- 
ence, does  it  eject  him.  This  strait  and  narrow,  but  amply  broad 
way  leads  him  to  himself  in  the  fullest  and  freest  sense. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  individual  will  is  in  conflict  with 
the  will  of  a  rather  definite  portion  of  humanity,  namely,  that 
into  which  the  man  is  born,  or  in  which  he  remains.  We  have 
no  desire  to  hypostasize  this  humanity  into  a  self-directive,  rational 
personality,  either  when  acting  in  all  its  directions  at  once,  or  in 
any  one  of  them.  The  latter  may  be  left  to  such  W9rks  as  Dr. 
Mulford's  "  The  Nation,"  and  the  former  to  any  thoroughgoing 
Hegelian.  But  we  mean  that  quiet,  consistent  operation  of  a 
multitude  of  human  spirits  in  a  substantial  unity,  this  unity  repre- 
senting the  best  ideal  of  the  race  at  the  time,  and  in  pursuit  of 
which  and  under  whose  compulsions  men  may  attain  to  security 
and  be  furnished  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  every  construc- 
tive tendency  of  their  natures.  There  is  something  attractive  in 
the  notion  that  humanity  acts  as  a  man,  and  therefore  possesses 
personality;  or  would  be  if  only  the  conclusion  followed  the 
premises.  But  analogy  will  not  create  personality.  The  defini- 
tion given  is  adequate.  It  was  said  that  the  personal  will  on 
coming  into  action  is  inevitably  brought  into  collision  with  the 
general  sentiment.  The  inquiry  turns  to  the  character  of  this 
personal  element.  That  it  needs  the  goadings  or  repression 
spoken  of,  states  with  all  needed  clearness  the  egoistic  tendency, 
and  here  this  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  selfishness.  It 
by  no  means  follows  in  theory,  though  it  mostly  does  so  follow 
as  an  actual  occurrence,  that  this  selfishness  is  of  a  grasping  or 
contentious  sort.  A  species  must  be  recognized  because  it  ex- 
ists in  some  men,  wherein  personal  advantage  is  sought,  but 
not  as  a  means  in  itself.  It  seeks  its  ends  in  a  noble  effort  to 
adjust  itself  to  its  sphere  and  to  ameliorate  the  untoward  con- 
ditions in  which  others  may  be  placed.     But  this  is  not  the  rule, 
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nor  does  it  relieve  from  the  law  of  conforming  to  the  general 
type  of  social  influence.  Even  the  benevolent  man  cannot  devote 
his  gifts  in  an  outlandish  way,  but  must  follow  the  avenues  which 
a  decent  respect  for  his  fellows  would  indicate.  The  major  frac- 
tion of  humanity  is  required  to  bend  a  resistant  and  often  pug- 
nacious disinclination  to  the  just  expectations  of  men.  It  exhibits 
the  I'aw  selfishness  of  life.  Society  has  to  take  up  in  earnest  the 
problem  of  eliminating  it.  The  question  becomes  one  of  reducing 
a  lawless  element  to  propriety,  the  undisciplined  to  accord  with 
the  social  order,  the  unsophisticated  exuberance  to  a  rational 
working.  Lawlessness  is  crass  selfishness;  and  ignorance,  to- 
gether with  much  of  the  spontaneity  of  men,  sets  them  off  in  a 
solitariness  where  self  is  the  undigested  residuum.  Coming  alone 
into  the  world,  and  in  a  large  sense  traveling  alone  through  it,  the 
human  unit  is  concerned  first  with  itself,  and  in  the  beginning 
both  inclination  and  ignorance  of  its  momentarily  shifting  destiny 
as  a  social  item  incite  it  to  a  naive  self-assertion,  —  the  next  in- 
stant, much  more  the  long  future,  being  utterly  out  of  its  view, 
and  so  weighing  nothing  in  motive  or  performance.  Varying,  cir- 
cumstances may,  indeed,  cause  a  member  of  one  social  organiza- 
tion to  suppress  his  individualistic  tendencies  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  or  even  never  to  arise  to  a  strong  sense  of  his  personal 
spirit,  as  we  understand  is  the  case  with  the  peasantry  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  ;  or  to  reverence  authority  to  the  point  where 
the  uprisings  of  the  free  spirit  are  more  or  less  stifled,  as  also 
exists  in  some  quarters ;  or  to  be  guided  to  a  full  realization  of 
every  power  within  him,  as  theoretically  is  the  case  in  every  pure 
democracy,  and  measurably  so  with  us.  ^ 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of 
rectifying  the  spontaneous  movements  of  men  may  go,  and  mark 
the  general  path  along  which  the  rectification  must  necessarily  be 
wrought.  Whether  under  stimulus  or  repression  or  guidance,  in 
each  case  and  under  all  possible  forms  of  reaction,  the  individual 
is  the  aberrant,  unreduced  element,  the  x  of  an  equation  whose 
value  is  to  be  determined  mostly  by  what  the  other  factors  re- 
quire. He  demands  license ;  society  offers  freedom  under  law. 
He  demands  the  freedom  of  the  selfish,  the  untutored,  the  crushed, 
or  the  vicious.  Society  erects  against  this  belligerency  a  network 
of  institutions  educative,  corrective,  elevating,  and  depressing,  to 
suit  the  material  it  has  to  deal  with.  It  supports  the  machinery 
of  government  for  its  proper  purpose ;  it  sifts  the  best  form  for 
the  family  relation ;  it  originates  methods  of  commercial  dealing; 
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it  sapports  the  moral  idea  and  clothes  it  with  striking  form  and 
ceremony,  baptizing  both  with  the  spirit  of  saintliness  and  peace ; 
it  keeps  in  quivering  activity  a  multitude  of  agencies  for  the 
amelioration  of  disease  and  distress ;  it  sets  boundaries  to  famine 
by  constructing  rapid  modes  of  conveyance,  overcoming  the  in- 
equalities of  location,  facilitating  the  exchange  of  helpful  instru- 
ments of  refinement  and  culture  ;  it  even  prescribes  what  clothing 
we  shall  wear ;  whether  we  shall  build  towers  of  Babel  in  our 
cities,  or  limit  our  aspirations  somewhat ;  and  so  on,  in  endless 
profusion,  it  endeavors  to  overcome  personal  idiosyncrasy,  desire 
for  personal  advantage,  or  even  public  whim  and  folly,  that  the 
man  may  find  himself,  not  in  a  limited,  perilous  way,  but  with  an 
abounding  freedom. 

In  return  it  merely  asks  the  new-comer  upon  the  stage  of  life 
to  come  to  terms  with  itself  by  using  the  means  already  provided 
therefor.  It  demands  that  the  child  in  the  cradle  shall  submit 
to  his  parents,  for  they  are  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the 
family,  and  through  it  of  all  public  interests  cognate  to  those 
finding  representation  in  their  acts.  He  must  yield  to  his  com- 
panions later  on,  as  they  have  rights  like  himself.  He  comes  soon 
to  be  a  member  of  the  state  in  its  public  functions,  and  must  not 
only  yield  to  authority,  but  must  help  make  that  authority  wher- 
ever permitted  to  do  so.  Not  to  vote,  for  example,  in  a  republic 
is  to  deal,  so  far  as  a  single  man  can,  a  mortal  wound  to  the  public 
life,  because  the  extension  and  betterment  of  its  energies  depend 
upon  his  action.  The  Athenian  conception  was  correct  in  this 
particular  matter.  Peaceably  and  helpfully  to  fall  in  with  this 
prearranged  order  is  to  meet  an  equally  cordial  reciprocity  of 
endeavor,  whereby  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  assured. 
This  being  the  case,  society  has  no  choice  of  action  left  if  the 
individual  opposes  it.  Even  in  punishment  it  has  his  good  mostly 
in  view,  or  that  of  others  who  may  profit  moi*e  by  his  suffering 
than  his  outward  fi-eedom,  or  even  his  life,  can  be  worth  to  the 
community.  Capital  punishment  is  entirely  justifiable  if  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it ;  and  the  circumstances  do  not  include  the 
culprit's  feelings  or  the  fact  that  society  is  taking  away  what  it 
cannot  give  back.  It  is  forever  doing  this  in  every  phase  of  life. 
This  is  the  only  argument  that  has  any  right  to  be  heard.  Senti- 
ment is  utterly  out  of  place.  His  egoistic  impulse  toward  self- 
gratification  is  destructive  to  him  and  to  society.  It  must  save 
him  from  himself,  and  save  itself  in  so  doing.  The  mother  weep- 
ing while  punishing  her  best  loved  child  is  typical  of  the  vaster 
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action  of  communities.  It  is  impossible  that  the  man  should 
go  unchecked.  The  subversion  of  everything  which  makes  life 
endurable,  not  to  mention  enjoyable,  would  instantly  follow  the 
toleration  of  this  internal  freedom.  The  stupid  folly  of  nihilism 
emerges  at  this  point ;  but  this  analysis  is  far  from  committing 
all  generations  to  an  unyielding  system.  Just  as  in  language,  no 
man  can  force  a  new  word  upon  the  community,  nor  change  an 
old  one  of  set  purpose,  and  as,  after  all,  men  do  make  new  and 
change  old  words,  so  society  admits  of  modification,  even  revolu- 
tion ;  but  there  must  be,  in  the  end,  a  common  consent  thereto. 
History  shows  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The  student  of  lan- 
guage as  a  human  institution  will  easily  see  the  analogy.  Even 
after  revolution,  it  is  notorious  that  the  first  gains  are  much  modi- 
fied later,  taking  the  direction  of  the  old  ways  in  large  measure. 

Life  presents  its  gifts  to  a  man,  therefore,  accompanied  by  a 
permission  and  an  obligation.  He  is  permitted  to  conform  to  his 
environment  because  the  reaction  redounds  to  his  development. 
He  is  obliged  to  do  so,  because  refusal  reacts  with  killing  recoil 
of  the  very  elements  of  life  that  otherwise  are  constructive  for 
him.  The  recoil  may  be  either  that  lessened  capacity  follows  his 
opposition,  or  that'  life  renders  him  a  less  generous  support,  or 
that  it  enters  into  judgment  with  him.  In  the  normal  process, 
both  sides  of  the  equation  are  wrought  out  in  harmonious  adjust- 
ment ;  in  the  abnormal,  the  punitive,  or  at  least  mandatory,  side 
is  prominent.  The  purpose  is  the  same,  and  the  result  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  same :  society  adds  a  unit  rounded  to  a  certain 
completeness,  and  energetic  in  furthering  the  movement  of  all 
life  to  its  final  fruition,  to  the  "  far-off  divine  event."  If  it  is 
questioned  why  society  can  make  such  requisitions,  especially 
regarding  what  may  be  called  minor  phases  of  its  life,  it  can  only 
be  replied  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  decides  what  is  just, 
what  unjust,  what  helpful  and  what  hurtful,  what  moral  and  what 
immoral,  and  this  verdict  of  so  large  a  jury  must  be  acquiesced 
in,  always  allowing  room  for  amendment  as  better  judgment 
comes  to  men.  Beside,  what  are  minor  issues  needs  very  care- 
ful definition.  We  must  make  room  also  for  the  office  of  those 
abstract  qualities  known  as  justice,  right,  etc.,  which  are  not 
always  supported  by  a  consensus  which  is  in  the  majority.  Now 
merely  to  rage  and  beat  against  such  notions  and  conclusions  is, 
in  all  probability,  another  evidence  that  the  internal  freedom  is 
at  work  instead  of  the  external  and  rational,  and  that  it  needs 
enlightenment  or  restriction.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make 
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a  direct  route  through  all  the  myriad  requirements  of  society, 
with  all  manner  of  superimposed  cultus  and  intersecting  circles 
of  interest.  One  may,  for  instance,  revolt  against  changing  his 
dress  sixteAi  times  per  day,  if  society  demands  it ;  but  here  we 
must  ask  that  the  term  '^  society  '*  be  defined.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  might  feel  obliged  to  do  it  to  avert  international  compli- 
cations !  The  thoughtful  man  among  snobs  might  defend  himself 
by  declining  to  subscribe  to  that  particular  code,  and  by  uniting 
with  another  coterie.  But  our  concern  is  not  with  provincial 
illustrations,  but  with  general  principles  underlying  all  society. 
And  these  must,  as  was  remarked,  apply  as  well  to  English  as  to 
Turks,  to  the  king's  household  as  to  the  day  laborer's.  The 
injunction  is  identical  with  that  which  nature  issues,  ^^  Come  to 
conformity  to  type;"  albeit  ample  room  is  left  for  individual  vari- 
ations, and  thence  to  major  evolutions.  It  is  plain  that  neither 
permissive  nor  obligatory  elements  arise  from  the  individual, 
except  as  he  who  is  the  recipient  of  favor  is  one  of  many  who  can 
render  the  favor.  He  receives  that  because  he  is  bom,  not  by 
any  inbred  righteousness.  He  has  rights  as  a  child  because  he 
instantly  becomes  a  member  of  society.  As  a  possible  member 
he  is  recognized  to  have  them  even  before  birth.  He  carries 
them  by  virtue  of  no  individual  prerogative,  but  because  he  is 
one  of  a  many.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  might  with  perti- 
nency be  inquired  where  society  gets  its  right  to  compel,  threaten, 
punish,  or  even  to  use  milder  motives  that  he  could  not  contra- 
vene. 

The  internal  freedom  of  caprice,  the  unrestrained  and  unde- 
veloped individuality,  is  not  only  harmful  in  itself,  but  also  to  the 
static  condition  in  which  it  plies  its  activity.  What  the  issue  of 
a  vagrant  will  upon  its  possessor  is,  any  one  can  see  by  looking 
about  him.  And  yet  we  have  reformers,  so-called,  pleading  for 
more  freedom  of  action  in  children  while  at  school,  and  claiming 
that  a  condition  of  nature  is  typical  of  direct  and  constructive 
action  in  making  character.  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  these 
good  people  that  an  instance  of  this  kind  can  be  seen  in  our 
Western  savages,  where  ^^  nature  "  has  full  play.  Such  a  situation 
is  atomistic.  It  does  not  undo  the  social  bond.  It  simply  fails 
or  refuses  to  make  any.  The  absurdity  of  the  plea  is  apparent. 
An  untrammeled  activity  is  not  necessarily  freedom.  It  may  be 
abject  slavery.  Supremacy  over  the  individual  is  what  has  won, 
and  now  holds  society  and  him  in  security.  One  need  not  be  a 
lawless  anarchist  to  be  at  a  tangent  to  the  social  order.     To  the 
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degree  to  which  any  one  does  not  conform  to  it,  to  that  extent  he 
is  antagonistic  to  its  benign  sway,  again  not  leaving  out  of  sight 
his  contributions  to  public  welfare.  All  lives  are  more  or  less 
unregeneitite  in  this  respect.  Freedom  comes  by  obedience  to 
this  order.  At  the  point  where  one  begins  to  run  his  life  parallel 
to  the  social  order,  there  begins  relief  from  the  effects  of  self- 
direction,  or  of  social  rigor  constraining  it.  The  laws  upon  our 
statute-books  are  not  for  the  free,  but  for  the  unfree.  Compli- 
ance with  them  brings  immediate  freedom ;  a  state  wherein  one 
rises  superior  to  all  enactments,  where  they  have,  indeed,  no  rela- 
tion to  him.  The  law  against  arson  has  no  reference  to  most 
men.  They  are  at  one  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  law.  Not 
so  with  him  who  commits  that  crime,  or  has  a  propensity  to  do  so. 
He  is  under  bondage  to  it.  So  elsewhere.  Whoever  comes  to 
terms  with  the  business  world  is  rated  well  on  the  books  of  a  com- 
mercial agency  ;  whoever  behaves  himself  well  is  "  invited  out ;  " 
whoever  does  not  is  ostracized,  or  relegated  to  a  lower  grade  of 
society.  As  a  people  we  are  approaching  the  idea,  and  can  reach 
it  none  too  soon,  that  one  must  send  his  children  to  school,  as  his 
contribution  toward  furnishing  the  state  with  useful  citizens, — 
those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  submitting  to  well- 
ordered  government  among  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  society  cannot  escape  its  duties  in  the  man's 
behalf.  As  made  up  of  such  units  as  he  is,  it  must  have  a  care 
for  his  welfare.  As  the  conservator  of  current  forms  and  systems, 
it  is  bound  to  apply  itself  to  his  instruction  in  them.  As  the  re- 
pository of  the  human  spirit  from  all  ages,  and  working  toward 
the  final  fulfillment  of  the  destiny  of  the  whole  race,  it  is  under 
the  gravest  obligations  to  see  to  it  that  every  unit  in  its  organiza- 
tion is  induced  to  help  on  the  general  movement.  It  must  help, 
it  must  curb,  it  must  feed  every  healthy  desire,  must  sternly  re- 
buke any  reactionary  or  explosive  elements.  Like  that  of  the 
man  himself,  its  function  is  twofold,  permissive  and  compulsory. 
Where  these  two  divide  is  an  unsettled  question.  Customarily 
society  is  viewed  as  a  unit,  effecting  its  ends  as  if  it  were  a  solid 
battle  line.  From  one  point  of  view  this  may  be  accepted  ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  from  this  point  arise  some  of  the  most  egregious 
errors  in  theorizing  upon  the  relation  of  men  to  the  social  life.  It 
is  only  by  studying  the  different  activities  of  society,  in  operation 
upon  different  phases  of  the  man's  life,  that  safe  conclusions  can 
be  reached  regarding  some  of  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
both  parties.  By  this  method  the  distinction  between  social  per- 
mission and  social  obligation  becomes  clearer. 
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We  cannot  aoqait  society  of  imperfection  and  error  in  dealing 
with  its  ever  new  additions.  Although  it  has  the  prestige  of  age- 
long efforts  of  men  to  realize  their  best  destinies,  and  although 
it  is  the  repository  of  what  these  efforts  have  wrought  out,  still 
it  partakes  of  the  imperfections  of  the  workers,  and  uses  their 
results  in  blundering  ways.  It  aims,  indeed,  at  what  is  best,  if 
haply  it  may  find  it  by  groping  for  its  felt  but  unrealized  perfec- 
tion ;  but  the  whole  race  lies  under  the  stress  and  discouragement 
of  thwarted,  misapplied,  and  abortive  efforts  of  society  in  its  be- 
half. It  preaches  benevolence,  but  has  contrived  no  way  whereby 
the  entire  charity  of  men  may  find  its  way  to  any,  much  less  the 
proper,  recipients.  It  proffers  every  citizen  civil  rights,  and  often 
adds  the  promise  of  speedy  justice.  It  actually  does  not  give  the 
former  in  a  myriad  oases,  and  tricksters  are  allowed  to  avert  the 
latter.  It  proposes  a  social  life  that  will  bring  out  and  cultivate 
the  human  spirit  in  the  communion  of  mutual  contact ;  but  it 
forthwith  permits  all  the  monstrous  systems  of  caste,  clannishness, 
fashion,  the  foolishness  of  the  dude,  and  the  mutilation  of  every 
part  of  its  code  by  one  or  another  of  its  members.  It  sets  forth 
a  moral  ideal  and  objectifies  it  in  chapel  and  cathedral,  and  then 
tolerates  a  violation  of  every  moral  obligation,  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  sanction  it  in  some  instances.  Although  the  individual 
has  a  prescriptive  right  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  social 
organization  to  demand  that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  for  his 
uplifting,  it  so  restricts  itself  by  these  neglects  that  it  cannot 
efficiently  respond  to  his  caU.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  crippled 
thereby,  and  on  the  other  it  is  left  to  erase  its  self-inflicted  ill  by 
the  tedious  process  of  educating  men  age  after  age  to  eschew  the 
ill  effects  in  them,  and  for  which  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible. 
The  salvatory  feature  of  this  is  that,  helped  or  hindered,  the  indi- 
vidual can  never  escape  the  obligation  to  act  for  himself  and  for 
others  as  though  every  power  were  at  his  command,  and  every 
facility  offered  for  its  perfect  exercise.  The  bond  has  to  be  ex- 
ecuted whether  it  is  recognized  as  lawful  or  not.  This  is  the 
individual's  only  hope  ;  but  it  is  hope,  not  pessimism. 

This  exposition  has  touched  at  different  points  a  thought  cur- 
rent in  public  discussions  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  society  and 
the  individual  in  determining  his  actions.  How  far  has  society  a 
right  to  interfere  with  his  rights  ?  What  are  his  rights  ?  This 
question  would  cut  less  of  a  figure  if  we  could  keep  ourselves 
from  confounding  special  and  general  features  of  restriction. 
This  happens   by  over-emphasizing  first  one  and  then  the  other 
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factor  in  the  question.  It  was  remarked  that  men  are  apt  to  yiew 
society  as  a  great  whole,  and  then  affirm  that  it  is  overbearing  in 
its  treatment  of  the  single  individual.  But  if  it  could  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  has  rights  in  the  main,  only 
because  he  has  membership  in  society,  half  the  difficulty  would 
vanish.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  can  determine  just  what  constitutes 
right  in  the  individual  alone.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  can  determine 
what  constitutes  a  right  by  permission  of  society  and  what  irre- 
spective of  society.  Then  the  word  "  society  "  needs  definition  at 
this  point.  The  question  can  be  fairly  understood  only  by  keep- 
ing  clearly  in  mind  the  discussion  above.  The  man  is  born  into  a 
network  of  constructive  and  deterrent  energies  which  must  be  con- 
served, in  their  general  bases  at  least,  without  any  regard  for  the 
individual  whim.  His  will  is  a  mere  unit ;  it  is  a  gigantic  com- 
plex, exhibiting  the  spirit  of  men  made  concrete  in  social  institu- 
tions. Society  may,  indeed,  not  emphasize  sufficiently  some  item 
of  order  as  it  ought,  and  the  individual  may  compel  it  to  do  so  by 
reconstructing  its  life,  as  Luther  did,  as  Lincoln  helped  to  do,  and 
others ;  but  we  are  concerned  with  the  general  trui^h.  Now  so- 
ciety recognizes  a  permissive  right  in  him  to  do  some  things,  and 
it  recognizes  also  an  imperative  '^  thou  shalt "  do  in  others.  This 
is  the  positive  side  of  life,  but  it  is  only  half  of  the  matter.  The 
other  half  is  the  ^^  thou  shalt  not."  This  admits  of  no  permission. 
Nothing  but  obligation  enters  here.  The  most  cursory  inspection 
of  social  phenomena  shows  that  society  comes  to  its  estate  as 
much,  yea,  more,  by  its  negative  demands  than  by  its  positive. 
It  is  not  that  men  do  not  recognize  this,  but  it  crosses  their  wishes 
and  so  comes  to  assume  an  undue  prominence  in  their  thought, 
and  hence  in  their  performances.  All  law  relating  to  the  moral 
idea  has  a  punitive  shadow  following  it.  There  is  not  an  iota  of 
life  that  does  not  carry  the  same  idea  in  it.  Yet  we  are  dinned 
with  exclamations  at)out  ^'  sumptuary "  legislation,  for  instance. 
If  a  study  of  the  interaction  of  men  and  a  man  discloses  any- 
thing at  all,  it  is  that  the  only  question  that  has  a  right  to  discus- 
sion at  this  point  is.  Does  this  or  that  fact  work  detriment  to  a 
single  man  ?  Does  it  to  all  men  ?  Does  it  to  the  future  ?  If  so, 
its  operation  at  once  falls  into  the  category  of  caprice,  selfishness, 
and  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  rights,  or 
pleasures,  or  intei-ference  with  personal  liberty,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  individual  has  no  liberty,  and  no  right  to  any  that  works 
disadvantage  to  himself  or  society.  It  is  because  of  the  emphasiz- 
ing of  individual  disposition  above  the  community,  and  persistently 
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ignoring  the  larger  and  juster  rights  of  other  men,  and  the  future, 
that  we  are  plied  with  homilies  and  stump  speeches  on  this  or 
that  *^  right."     If  it  is  said  that  this  abridges  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  a  sufficient  reply  is  that  given  by  Goethe  in  ^^  Egmont," 
that  an  honest  man  has  all  the  liberty  he  can  use  who  is  main- 
taining himself  by  his  industry.     Such  will  have  no  notion  of 
'^  rights  "  that  debauch  himself  and  add  a  fester  to  society.     The 
real  basis  of  this  feeling  is  an  antipathy  to  restraint.     But  if 
society  has  any  right  at  all,  it  is  to  say  what  shall  not  be  done. 
We  migbt  apply  this  discussion  to  a  current  question,  and  say 
that  the  closest  inspection  of  tbe  social  organization  discloses 
neither  right  nor  permission  in  it  or  its  members  to  entertain  a 
thought  even  that  might  work  harm  in  the  least  degree.     If,  in 
the  evolution  of  society  toward  its  final  estate,  these  errors  and 
these  baleful  actions  are  met  with,  every  philosophical  considera- 
tion compels  the  conclusion  that  they  should  be  repressed  with  all 
the  power  society  has  at  command.     It  has  no  right  to  temporize 
with  sanction,  or  permit  them.     The  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed 
this  from  purely  legal  grounds.     The  same  idea  is  well  set  forth 
in  Amos's  ^^  Science  of  Law,"  from  the  philosophicolegal  stand- 
point.    Until  it  can  be  shown  that  a  single  will  is  larger  than  the 
universal  well-being,  and  that  the  future  has  no  demands  upon 
present  men  to  bequeath  it  a  wholesome  physical  and  moral  inherit- 
ance, we  would  do  better  credit  to  our  understandings  not  to  urge 
the  personal  factor  too  strongly,  or  "  square  our  conscience  to  our 
dealings  '*  in  social,  political,  or  reformatory  matters.     It  is  the 
free  that  have  the  right  to  repress  the  unfree.     All  history,  as  we 
see  it  unfolding  its  purposes  in  ^'  the  growing  life  of  men,"  is  an 
unmistakable  testimony  to  this  fact.     It  is  the  record  of  the  spon- 
taneous outgoings  of  men,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  misdi- 
rected by  vulgar  agencies,  and  has  therein  no  witness  for  us  except 
that  the  individual  must  give  way  before  his  fellows  in  order  to 
come  to  himself,  and  that  if  he  or  they  work  unrighteousness, 
oblivion  is  set  for  them  and  total  extinction  for  their  works.    This 
is  the  law,  and  it  is  the  life. 

Of  necessity  many  phases  of  this  intricate  problem  have  had  to 
be  slurred  over,  and  some  left  untouched.  The  patient  student  of 
social  movements  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  repeated  reference 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  individual,  lest,  from  a  wide  application 
of  the  principle,  no  progress  is  possible  because  all  energy  is  re- 
pressed. Nor  will  he  be  concerned  about  the  uprising  of  reform- 
atory movements,  or  even  creative  ones,  lest  the  same  repression 
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should  extinguish  them  before  they  are  born.  To  conform  to  the 
best  intuitions  of  men  is  at  once  self-abnegation  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  power  to  contribute  worthy  impulses  to  the  general  move- 
ment. Herein  must  be  allowed  scope  for  that  diversity  of  gifts 
which  gives  work  to  the  day-laborer,  makes  possible  the  work  of 
the  iconoclast,  and  of  a  La  Fayette,  who  brought  some  order  out 
of  the  whirlwind  of  the  First  Revolution. 

Charles  M.  Moss. 
UNrvERsriY  OF  Illinois,  Champaign,  III. 


MISSIONS  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

II. 

We  considered  in  our  last  paper  the  relation  of  Missions  to 
Civilization  in  those  three  Asiatic  nations,  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  which  already  have  an  elaborate  social  system  of  their  own, 
and  are  well  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  but  follow  distinctly 
atheistic  or  pantheistic  philosophies.  In  this  paper  we  propose  to 
consider  Islam,  as  related  not  so  much  to  Missions,  which  as  yet 
are  only  incipient  within  its  range,  as  to  Christianity  at  large, 
presenting,  however,  some  concluding  reflections  on  missionary 
prospects  in  the  Mohammedan  world. 

We  know  Mohammedanism  better  and  worse  than  Hinduism  or 
Confucianism  or  Buddhism.  It  has  been  implicated  inextricably 
with  Christianity  as  a  tremendously  aggressive  and  intensely  hos- 
tile force  during  all  the  twelve  centuries  of  its  existence.  ThLs, 
until  our  own  day,  has  made  objective  study  of  it  almost  impossi- 
ble. And  now  that  a  more  sympathetic  way  of  examining  non- 
Christian  systems  is  beginning  to  prevail,  we  are  swinging  over 
into  assumptions  which  are  more  favorable,  but  not  a  whit  more 
the  result  of  actual  observation  tlian  the  old  mediaeval  abhorrence 
of  it.  It  has  become  fashionable  with  many,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, to  disguise  hati*ed  of  Christianity  under  an  ostentatious  pat- 
ronage of  its  rival.  This  was  seen  in  an  acrid  hostility  to  Russia 
and  display  of  sympathy  with  Turkey  during  their  last  war,  not- 
withstanding the  unutterable  Turkish  atrocities  which  provoked 
it,  and  which  even  Russian  cruelties  to  Pole  or  Jew  still  linger 
behind.  These  tactics  of  anti-Christian  malignity  of  course  can- 
not be  met  with  argument. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  improve  upon  Ewald's  state- 
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ment,  that  ChristiaDity  is  the  development  of  Judaism,  and  that 
Islam  is  its  depravation.  All  three  religions  rest  alike  on  the 
foundation  of  the  historical  revelation  of  the  One  God  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity.  As  pointed  out  by  Principal  Fairbairn, 
the  actual  borrowings  of  Mohammed  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
slight,  and  from  the  gospel  still  slighter.  Moreover,  as  the  Prin- 
cipal remarks,  what  he  has  borrowed  is  even  less  in  significance 
than  in  amount.  There  never  was  a  man,  undertaking  to  found  a 
religion,  in  whom  the  spiritual  instincts  were  shallower.  Mo- 
hammed's commendation  of  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  may  perhaps  yet.  bear  fruit.  Were  it  seriously  carried 
out,  of  course  it  could  only  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Moslem 
system.  The  duty  thus  enjoined  on  Moslems  has  so  far  been 
evaded  by  the  pretense  (which  Sir  William  Muir  shows  to  have 
been  wholly  foreign  to  the  Koran)  that  the  Scriptures  have  been 
fundamentally  corrupted.  When  criticism  shall  have  disposed  of 
this  excuse,  it  is  possible  that  Mohammed  may  be  found  to  have 
wrought  better  for  the  future  thail  he  knew  or  intended,  in  his  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
At  present,  however,  this  injunction  is  nearly  or  quite  abortive, 
except  in  upper  India,  where  resulting  conversions  to  Christianity 
are  becoming  not  infrequent. 

Islam,  therefore,  should  be  treated  as  at  present  sustaining  only 
remote  historical  relations  to  the  gospel,  or  even  to  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Its  only  essential  relation  seems  to  be  that 
it  has  grown  up  out  of  the  common  ground  of  a  patriarchal  reli- 
gion^  the  monotheistic  tendencies  of  which  have  secured  the  pre- 
dominance over  idolatry  by  the  influence  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Yet,  if  we  throw  out  the  few  books  of  which  the  New 
Testament  makes  no  account,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  whole 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  there  are  not  already  stir- 
rings of  the  spiritual  sense  above  anything  in  the  Koran,  except- 
ing in  justice,  a  certain  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which 
repeatedly  rises  into  g^ndeur,  and  which,  though  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  Koran  a  good  book,  will  always  stamp  it  as  a  great  book. 
The  apprehension  which  begins  to  make  way  among  Christian 
scholars,  that  the  Law,  where  it  is  not  transmitted  custom,  is 
the  crystallization,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  the  petrifaction,  of  words 
of  prophecy,  beginning  with  Moses,  can  (with  this  unquestion- 
ably important  reservation)  hardly  be  applied  to  Islam.  This 
fact  is  disguised  to  us  by  our  habit  of  calling  Mohammed  the 
Arab  Prophet.    The  true  formula  of  the  faith  we  understand  to 
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be,  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of 
God.  Whether,  however,  he  calls  himself  prophet  or  apostle,  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  most  mechanical  sense.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
course,  nevertheless,  he  does  appear  to  have  had  a  measure  of  the 
genuine  afflatus  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet,  although  even 
then  in  a  sombre  severity  and  dogmatic  hardness  in  which  there 
is  visible  no  gleam  of  the  benignity  and  the  sense  of  a  personal 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  are  latent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  patent  in  the  New.  But  after  the  Hegira,  when  the 
lust  of  rule  and  the  love  of  lust  gained  the  final  predominance  in 
his  character  and  aims,  even  this  slight  touch  of  prophetic  breath- 
ings upon  him  disappeared ;  and  he  became  a  lawgiver  of  the  most 
extemalistic  kind,  putting  into  the  form  of  literal  dictations  from 
on  high  the  social  code  of  a  rude  Arab  society  (retrenching  some 
of  its  worst  features,  it  is  true)  and  the  dicta  of  a  coldly  sublime 
but  hard  monotheism,  incapable  of  all  movement  or  development, 
and  defiling  even  these  by  forging  divine  sanctions  for  the  most 
shameful  evils  of  his  own  character.  The  jerky  disconnectedness 
'  of  the  various  Suras  of  the  Koi-an,  their  utter  lack  of  organic 
growth,  having  all  issued  from  the  mind  of  a  single  very  ignorant 
man,  of  no  extraordinary  imagination,  and  much  less  spirituality, 
having  as  their  main  principle  of  unity  an  intolerable  monotony, 
far  exceeds  what  would  have  resulted  if  the  fable  of  Fourth 
Esdras  had  been  true,  and  Ezra  the  Scribe,  after  the  creative 
age  of  Israel  had  passed,  had  found  that  all  the  elder  literature 
of  his  people  had  perished,  and  had  set  himself  to  restore  it  from 
his  remembrances  as  best  he  could.  We  should  have  had  in  this 
event  a  noble  and  rich  variety,  compared  with  the  Koran. 

We  see  in  the  case  of  the  Koran  the  full  character  and  conse- 
quences of  an  orthodoxy  which,  right  in  the  face  of  authentic 
symbols  of  the  Reformation,  brands  as  heretical  all  attempts  to 
distinguish  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  vehicle  which  con- 
tains it,  a  distinction  which  is  inevitable  if  we  allow  a  true  mental 
activity  of  the  writers.  The  Koran  admits  of  not  the  faintest 
approach  to  any  such  distinction,  and  therefore  insures  absolute 
intellectual  stagnation  as  the  fruit  of  its  believing  use.  Every 
word  is  dictated  to  Mohammed  as  a  literal  transcript  of  the  record 
on  high.  Being,  in  fact,  a  transcript  of  Mohammed's  own  power- 
ful personality,  —  intensely  convinced,  as  an  eulogist  of  to-day  truly 
says,  that  the  universe  is  guided  by  one  Mind,  —  but  for  all  that, 
monotonous,  narrow,  and  impure,  it  is  yet  in  form  and  claim  a 
literal  copy  of  propositions  which  are  written  in  heaven  before 
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the  throne  of  God,  in  the  identical  Arabic  words  in  which  they 
are  now  expressed,  so  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  talk  of 
any  activity  of  thought  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mohammed  him- 
self in  writing  them  down,  except  as  God  himself,  in  addressing 
him,  takes  note  of  various  fluctuations  of  his  mood.  Some  say  these 
words  have  thus  been  visible  before  the  throne  of  Allah  from  eter- 
nity, and  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  Moslem  school  which  de- 
clared that  the  Koran  was  uncreated,  and  thus  identified  it  with  the 
essence  of  God.  An  analogous  tendency  in  Christianity  is  that 
which  treats  the  Bible  as  theanthropic^  thus  reaUy  identifying  it 
with  Christ.  We  have  known  this  carried  to  a  pitch  quite  equal  to 
anything  in  Islam,  when  a  clergyman,  in  our  hearing,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  pulpit  Bible,  said,  ^^  Here  we  have  the  Word  which 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God.  With  what  awe, 
then,  ought  we  to  approach  to  handle  Almighty  God."  Against 
all  such  deadening  mechanicalism  the  Bible  incessantly  rebels, 
and  forces  its  way  into  new  channels  of  really  spiritual  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  this  mechanicalism  is  the  very  essence  of  Islam,  the 
heart  of  its  heart.  There  can  be  in  Islam  no  thought  of  trying 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Koran  by  such  an  appeal  as  Arthur 
Hallam  makes,  when,  in  those  slight  remains  of  his  which  justify 
all  that  Alfred  Tennyson  has  augured  of  him,  he  speaks  of  the 
Bible  as  '^  fitting  into  every  fold  of  the  human  heart."  The  hu- 
man heart  is  the  last  concern  of  the  Koran.  Besides  its  awe  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  trait  of  true  nobility, 
and  a  rude  but  genuine  and  energetic  love  of  general  benefi- 
cence, rectitude,  and  sincerity,  which  cannot  have  failed  to  keep 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Moslem  races  active  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  Koran  contains  very  little  adapted  to  elevate, 
strengthen,  refine,  purify,  or  console,  very  little,  if  anything,  that 
brings  God  near  to  man,  or  lifts  up  man  towards  God,  or  founds 
any  deep  brotherhood  of  men  among  themselves.  It  gives  to  an 
abstract  monotheism,  and  to  the  first  beginnings  of  civil  society  in 
a  nomadic  people,  the  stamp  of  eternal  divinity,  and  prescribes 
them  as  the  rule  on  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  whole  human 
race  are  to  rest  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

There  is,  however,  one  apologetic  argument  which  the  disciples 
of  the  Koran  urge  in  defense  of  its  claims,  and,  so  |ar  as  we 
know,  the  only  one.  This  is,  that  so  noble  an  Arabic  style  as  it  is 
allowed  by  all  Arabic  scholars  to  have  could  not  have  been  given 
it  by  a  man  so  little  cultivated  as  Mohammed,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  given  it  by  God.     And  if,  indeed,  the  Koran  is  to  be 
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received  as  immediately  of  God,  the  very  words  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  literally  God's  own,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Arabic 
style  as  not  depending  in  the  least  on  Mohammed.  Otherwise 
the  native  abilities  of  a  patrician  of  Mecca,  whose  guardians  had 
taken  pains  for  the  purity  of  his  Arabic,  would  amply  suffice  for 
explanation,  if  we  consider  how  much  intensified  these  abilities 
must  have  been  by  his  undoubtedly  genuine  persuasion  of  a  divine 
mission.  The  doctrine  of  inerrant  verbal  inspiration,  or  more 
properly  dictation,  here  outdoes  itself,  and  results  in  giving  us  a 
book  which  in  its  very  origin  was  accommodated  to  this  theory, 
and  which,  we  are  assured  by  those  who  know  the  original,  is  so 
absolutely  an  identity  of  thought  and  its  vehicle  as  to  be  incapable 
of  any  translation  beyond  a  rude  and  utterly  unsatisfactory  para- 
phrase. The  thought  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  broad  nor  so  vari- 
ous but  that  it  can  be  perfectly  conveyed  to  an  Arabic  mind,  and 
to  that  alone,  in  accents  exquisitely  agreeable  to  an  Arabic  ear. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  well  remarks,  there  is 
no  book  in  the  wide  world  so  nearly  independent  of  a  particuhir 
idiom  as  the  Bible.  This  results,  first,  from  the  fact  that,  as  has 
been  said,  ^^  it  is  written  from  the  nucleus  of  human  nature,"  and 
secondly,  which  is  really  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  because  it 
has  been  given  by  a  thorough  inspiration  of  personalities,  whose 
hearts,  being  themselves  profoundly  moved,  have  always  had  the 
power  to  move  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  all  lands  and  all 
ages.  Whatever  parts  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  thus  described  have 
little  value  beyond  that  of  a  necessary  irsjxievfovk. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Koran  is  sincerely  received  for  that 
which  it  claims  to  be,  it  seems  plain  that  beyond  a  somewhat  stu- 
pefying awe,  it  makes  no  provision  for  activity  of  religious  thought 
or  of  religious  feeling,  and  that  knowledge  of  every  kind,  except 
what  is  of  immediate  empirical  use,  is  necessarily,  by  the  positive, 
unmistakable  literalness  of  its  claims  to  being  the  immediate  ut- 
terance of  God,  sadly  circumscribed  in  its  possibilities.  Have 
the  facts  answered  to  this  assumption  ?  We  shall  here  be  met  at 
once  with  a  triumphant  reference  to  the  ages  of  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  Arab  literature  and  science  and  philosophy  under  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  but  especially  of  Cordova,  from  which  the 
then  barbarous  Christendom  derived  so  powerful  an  impulse. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  this  ? 

It  must  be  boi*ne  in  mind  that  Mohammed's  own  countrymen 
are,  and  always  have  been,  among  the  least  devout  of  Moslems. 
The  Mohammedans  express  this  by  the  proverb,  ^^  The  torch  bums 
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dark  at  its  foot"  The  Arabs,  especially  the  desert  Arabs,  ac- 
cepted Islam  with  a  half  contemptuous  acquiescence  because  it 
condensed  and  concentrated  their  own  national  genius,  and  be- 
cause it  opened  to  them  a  brilliant  prospect,  brilliantly  realized, 
of  limitless  plunder  and  dominion.  Of  course  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  central  column  of  fieiy  faith  in  the  mission  of  Mo- 
hammed, without  which  there  would  have  been  no  such  great  ag- 
glomeration of  indifferents  to  his  standard.  The  result,  howeyer, 
of  this  combined  outburst  of  a  magnificent  race  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  quickening  of  its  powers  in  every  direction.  Yet 
those  who  entered  with  the  sombre  energy  of  a  genuine  faith  into 
Mohammed's  mind  and  purpose  —  '^  the  true  believers,"  in  the 
eminent  sense  —  were  one  class ;  and  those  who  threw  themselves, 
with  the  joyous  ardor  of  a  new  command  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  world,  upon  the  treasures  of  Greek  thought,  were 
another.  The  two  had  in  common,  it  is  true,  as  remarked  by 
Dr.  Schaff,  the  quick  senses  and  keen  observation  of  children  of 
the  desert,  as  opposed  to  the  urban  populations  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  most  orthodox  can  hardly  have  objected  to  the  study  and 
assimilation  of  the  more  immediately  practical  treatises  of  the  infi- 
dels. It  does  not  appear  that  the  Arabs  went  very  much  beyond 
a  brilliantly  intelligent  appropriation  of  Greek  thought,  implying, 
of  course,  a  certain  development,  augmented  by  a  great  many  valu- 
able results  of  their  own  observation,  which  extended  mathematics 
and  the  incipient  chemistry  and  some  other  sciences  widely  beyond 
their  earlier  limits,  and  rendered  important  services  to  philosophy. 
Their  achievements  seem  to  have  involved  no  fundamental  re- 
constitution.  They  have  transmitted  rather  than  created  anew. 
At  all  events,  so  soon  as  they  entered  into  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion, the  orthodox  began  to  protest.  The  pride  and  power  of  the 
more  secidar  Arab  wind,  especially  in  Spain,  long  refused  to 
obey.  Nevertheless,  the  supreme  ideal  of  a  people,  if  it  caunot 
be  dethroned,  must  ultimately  be  complied  with.  It  may  be  too 
lofty  to  bring  many  to  an  active  endeavor  for  its  realization,  but 
it  will  always  tend  to  wither  anything  which  is  distinctly  in  con- 
tradiction to  itself.  Now  Islam,  in  its  Sunnite  form,  which  may 
be  practically  treated  as  itself,  knows  God  only  as  essentially  in- 
congruous with  his  creation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  far  agnostic 
but  that  it  emphatically  affirms  Mind  and  Will  of  God.  Yet  it 
abhors  the  thought,  which  pervades  the  Bible  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  more  clearly  as  the  revelation  advances,  of  such  a  commu- 
nily  of  attributes  between  the  Creator  and  his  rational  creatures 
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as  is  destined  to  advance  these  into  the  intimacy  of  a  filial  union 
with  Him. 

How,  then,  does  the  universe,  in  the  view  of  Islam,  stand  related 
to  God?  Apparently  it  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  Him 
except  that  of  an  abject  dependence  upon  Him.  The  one  Moslem 
proof  of  his  compassion  is  that  He  abstains  from  annihilating  it. 
The  Koran  is  not  without  touches  of  a  worthier  apprehension,  but 
they  are  faint,  and  appear  to  have  been  bleaclied  out  of  view  by 
subsequent  exposition.  God,  in  the  Koran,  often  enumerates  his 
benefits,  but  never  except  as  the  foundation  of  a  threat.  A  coarse 
terror,  excluding  and  crushing  down  gi*acious  appeal,  is  the  per- 
vading note  of  Mohammed's  book.  The  thought,  however  humble 
and  modest,  of  tracing  out  in  such  a  measure  as  suits  with  human 
faculties  the  divine  ideas  in  the  universe,  of  'thinking  God's 
thoughts  after  Him,"  as  Keppler  says,  seems  to  be  absolutely  ab- 
horrent to  the  gloomy  isolation  in  which  Allah  stands  before  the 
Moslem  imagination.  Moreover,  however  widely  alien  in  faith  or 
aim  particular  students  of  science  within  Christendom  may  have 
been  from  the  church,  or,  which  is  very  much  more  important, 
from  the  gospel  itself,  the  general  coarse  of  scientific  discovery 
and  thought  has  obeyed  the  constitutive  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tendom, that  man  is  called  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God,  called,  as 
being  predestined  in  the  Son  to  an  eternal  filiation,  to  enter  into 
his  thoughts,  and  in  his  name  to  take  possession  of  the  inferior 
creation,  and  to  advance  this  ever  more  fully  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
strument, vehicle,  and  expression  of  the  divine  glory.  Therefore, 
however  much  the  leading  mediaeval  church  may  sometimes  have 
persecuted  particular  branches  of  physical  science,  and  however 
angrily  later  religious  schools  may  have  temporarily  repelled  the 
call  made  on  human  inertia  to  reconstitute  its  systems  from  time 
to  time  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries,  yet  the  pursuit  of  science, 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  in  Christendom  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  as  a  holy  thing,  a  true  priesthood,  helping  mightily, 
even  when  unconsciously,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  course  of  things  within  Islam  has  been  the  reverse. 
Science  there,  never  accounted  holy,  always  stigmatized  by  the  re- 
ligious leaders  as  profane,  indeed  as  impious  (for  though  Islam 
honors  the  pen  of  the  writer,  she  does  not  honor  the  thought  of 
the  searcher),  nevertheless,  under  the  force  of  the  mighty  impulse 
given  to  the  Arab  nature  by  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs,  long 
disregarded  this  consciousness  of  incongruity  with  the  stern  creed 
under  whose  ban  it  stood,  and  achieved  illustrious,  even  though 
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second-hand  successes.  Yet  for  all  this,  the  consciousness  of  in- 
congruity, of  being  under  the  ban,  was  there,  and  slowly  but  cer^ 
tainly  acted  as  a  brake,  which,  like  the  moon  in  its  slow  retarda^ 
tion  of  the  earth's  revolution,  caused  a  gradual  remission  of  the 
original  ardor,  and  has  issued  finally  in  an  absolute  stagnation. 
Islam  has  achieved  its  proper  result  in  the  letter  of  the  TurUsh 
governor  to  Mr.  Layard.  It  runs  somewhat  on  this  wise :  **  O  be- 
loved, as  for  thy  knowledge,  I  defile  it.  Thou  sayest.  Behold, 
this  star  revolves  in  such  a  time,  and  this  in  such  another,  and  this 
star  with  a  tail  spinneth  around  the  sun  in  such  and  such  a  course. 
My  friend,  will  such  vain  inquiries  admit  thee  into  Paradise,  or 
give  thee  a  double  belly  ?  " 

It  is  known  that  for  nearly  the  whole  Mohammedan  world 
the  Traditions  are  accounted  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Koran.  They  embrace  a  wider  range  of  cases,  but  are  absolutely 
of  one  character  with  it,  except  that  they  are  still  more  slum- 
berously  unspiritual.  There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  in  them  of  any 
relief  from  the  torpedo  touch  of  the  Koran.  Indeed,  while  in 
nothing  advancing  its  intellectual  standard,  they  contain  provi- 
sions which  decidedly  lower  its  moral  standard.  Thus,  while  they, 
like  the  Koran  itself,  have  little  or  no  conception  of  a  renewal  of 
the  spiritual  nature,  or  of  any  divine  help  given  to  the  soul  for 
such  an  end,  and  while  both  are  alike  in  such  prescriptions  of 
prayer  as  hallow  into  the  highest  duty  precisely  that  formal  osten- 
tation of  incessantly  repeated  phrases  which  is  so  odious  to  our 
Lord,  although  so  widely  prevalent  in  his  church,  the  Traditions 
go  much  beyond  Mohammed  in  declaring  that  the  slightest  failure 
in  certain  complicated  ceremonies,  or  the  accidental  and  uncon- 
scious presence  on  the  person  of  some  trifling  ritual  defilement, 
absolutely  annuls  all  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer.  Within  Chris- 
tendom, on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  not  be  ac- 
cused of  undervaluing  the  necessity  of  ceremonies,  but  she  will 
not  tolerate  the  docti-ine  that  any  sacrament,  even  baptism  itself, 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  justification,  if  only  there  is  an  hon- 
est purpose,  according  to  best  knowledge,  of  accomplishing  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Islam,  however,  hardly  allows  that  a  true  be- 
liever, whatever  purgatorial  pains  he  may  have  to  undergo  for  his 
failures  in  meeting  such  prescriptions,  can  be  lost  eternally.  The 
Wahabees,  those  Moslems  of  the  Moslems,  allow  two  possible 
sins  of  the  faithful,  and  we  believe  two  only,  as  incurring  hell,  — 
idolatry  and  tobacco-smoking.  We  know  some  American  reform- 
ers who  would  revise  this  brief  list  by  substituting  liquor-drinking 
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£or  idolatry,  as  making  out  the  pair  of  exclusively  damnable  sins. 
The  absolute  externalism  of  Islam  is  shown  in  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  thesis,  that  as  Mohammed  has  only  forbidden  wine,  it  can- 
not be  unlawful  to  drink  brandy  or  rum.  An  appeal  to  the  essen- 
tial reason  of  a  command  seems  to  have  no  place  or  validity  in 
Islftm,  because,  consisting  only  in  a  series  of  purely  extemalistic 
precepts,  there  is  in  it  no  internal  principle  to  which  an  appeal 
can  lie.  '^  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  is  a  saying  which,  it 
is  safe  to  affirm,  would  have  a  more  cordial  response  in  most  pagan 
religions  than  in  this  religion,  which  hbtorically  and  formally  is 
so  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  gospel.  It  has,  indeed, 
especially  as  modified  by  the  Traditions,  including  the  legal  deci- 
sions that  have  become  fused  with  them,  very  close  affinities  with 
Talmudism,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  Ishmaelic  varia- 
tion of  it,  though,  we  suppose,  greatly  inferior  to.  it.  But  to 
prophecy  and  to  the  gospel,  the  flower  and  fulfillment  of  prophecy, 
it  appears  to  be  invincibly  and  incurably  hostile.  Christendom 
and  Mohammedanism  have  been  misled  by  no  false  instinct  in 
their  unconquerable  and  deadly  antipathy  to  each  other. 

Still,  all  such  considerations  as  these,  true  and  important  as 
they  may  be,  must  always  be  modified  by  a  reflection  which  is 
gradually  coming  to  be  admitted  into  the  treatment  of  these  mat^ 
ters,  and  on  which,  to  do  them  justice,  the  Jesuits  have  insisted 
for  ages,  namely,  that  men  and  women  are  human  beings  before 
they  are  Jews,  Moslems,  Buddhists,  or  even  Christians.  Every 
religion,  even  our  own,  which  Goldwin  Smith  gives  good  grounds 
for  declaring  to  be  the  only  one  which  there  is  any  reason  in  call- 
ing a  spiritual  creed,  being  a  particular  system,  that  has  to  be  ex- 
ternally taught,  cannot,  of  course,  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  soul.  There  must  be  something  already  there  to  meet  it.  The 
Father  must  be  He  who  draws  to  the  Son.  Therefore  we  must 
believe  that  among  the  two  hundred  million  Mohammedans  in 
the  world,  there  are  very  many  elect  souls,  in  which  a  prior  work 
of  the  indwelling  God  is  not  extinguished  by  the  chill  of  the 
Koran,  and  may  even  find  some  nourishment  in  it.  The  Jehad, 
or  Holy  War,  seems  to  be  about  the  only  anti-Christian  precept 
which  is  actively  obligatory  on  a  believer,  and  that  is  now  obliga- 
tory in  little  more  than  name.  The  obligation  of  putting  an 
apostate  to  death  is  of  course  binding  only  on  the  magistrates, 
and  is  becoming  dormant  under  the  pressure  of  Christendom.  A 
Moslem  is  permitted  by  the  Koran,  but  not  required,  nor  even  en- 
couraged, to  marry  more  than  one  wife,  or  to  make  a  wanton  use 
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of  the  right  of  divorce.  He  is  not  required  to  hold  slaves,  and 
certainly  is  by  no  means  discouraged  from  freeing  them,  and  is 
counseled,  a  little  languidly,  it  is  true,  to  treat  them  kindly  while 
he  holds  them.  The  every-day  foundation  virtues  of  justice,  truth- 
fulness, benevolence,  humility,  hospitality,  charity  to  the  poor, 
care  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  are  heartily  commended,  though 
with  a  somewhat  barren  commendation,  and  the  defect  of  them 
rigorously  rebuked.  ^^  Every  atom  of  good  which  a  man  has 
wrought,"  says  the  Book,  "  and  every  atom  of  evil,  shall  he  again 
behold."  Inward  purity,  indeed,  is  dismally  alien  to  the  Koran, 
but  it  is  not  forbidden.  The  grossly  sensual  delights  of  Paradise 
ill  agree  with  the  cultivation  of  interior  chastity,  but  perhaps,  by 
the  admitted  use  of  allegory,  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it 
in  exceptional  cases.  Repentance  of  sin,  inward  conversion,  love 
and  trust  of  God,  find  little  or  no  nourishment  in  Islam,  but  this 
cannot  well  be  said  to  prohibit  them.  It  is  rather  that  they  lie 
outside  the  range  of  its  active  interest.  A  recent  biography  of 
a  Mohammedan  lady  in  India,  written  by  a  female  missionary, 
shows,  as  a  highly  orthodox  missionary  magazine  remarks,  in  the 
humility  aud  really  filial  tone  of  its  trust  in  Providence,  a  life  es- 
sentially, though  not  formally.  Christian.  And  it  must  be  that 
there  are  many  more  such  lives  throngliout  the  wide  expanse  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  west-em  Atlas. 

Of  course,  repressing  knowledge  and  thought  as  the  Koran  and 
the  Traditions  do,  the  higher  ranges  of  character,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  are  almost  impossible  of  attainment  within  their  range, 
except  that,  as  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  D  wight  has  shown  in  this  Re- 
view, some  of  the  Dervishes,  retreating  behind  the  cloud  of  an 
almost  impenetrable  mysticism,  appear  to  develop  forms  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  experience  worthy  of  much  respect,  but  such  as 
are  rather  evasions  than  fulfillments  of  the  Koran.  As  concerns 
the  mass  of  souls  and  characters,  however,  the  low  intellectual 
level  of  Islam  is  of  comparatively  slight  account.  Like  Tarquin 
with  Gabii,  and  Tarquin's  papal  successor  with  Italy,  it  strikes 
off  the  taller  heads  in  the  garden  of  knowledge,  but  has  no  occa- 
sion to  touch  the  humbler.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  de- 
press them  immediately,  although  where  the  mountain  ranges  are 
not  allowed  to  rise,  the  refreshing  springs  are  thereby  not  allowed 
to  flow. 

For  half  the  human  race  Islam  has  darkened  its  message  by  de- 
scribing a  Paradise  of  sensual  delights  accommodated  to  the  nature 
of  the  more  sensual  sex.     There  are  some  women,  it  is  true,  to 
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whom  religious  honors  are  accorded.    Mary,  especially,  appears  to 
be  assigned  a  rank  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  her  Son,  but  a  few 
such  exceptions  signify  little.     It  is  not  true  that  any  believer  in 
the  Koran  can  suppose  that,  as  we  used  to  imagine  that  the  Turks 
believed,  women  "  have  no  souls,"  for  this  repeatedly  promises  fe- 
male believers  an  eternal  reward.     It  appears,^  however,  that,  in 
contradiction  to  the  Koran,  women  are  held  not  bound  to  stated 
prayer.     Their  exemption  from  pilgrimage  (which,  nevertheless, 
they  often  perform),  and  from  the  fast  of  Bamadan,  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  delicacy  of  their  sex.     Their  exclusion  from 
the  mosques,  except  when  the  men  are  not  occupying  them,  is 
naturally  involved  in  the  whole  tone  of  Moslem  society.     Chief 
Justice  Shere  Ali  has  lately  been  detailing,  with  malicious  vigor, 
the  proofs  of  the  contempt  in  which  women  were  held  by  many 
of  the   early  Christian   Fathers  and   by  the   mediaeval  church 
(which,  notwithstanding,  was  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
influence  of  its  female  saints),  and  has  been  reproaching  us  with 
the  many  points  of  unjust  and  selfish  male  monopoly  of  social 
advantages  under  which  women  still  suffer  everywhere  in  Chris- 
tendom.    The  facts  are  indisputable,  and  his  use  of  them  morti- 
fyingly  cogent.     No  one  can  say,  however,  that  the  gospel  knows 
any  essential  distinction  between  man  and  woman,  or  that  Christ 
himself  knows  even  a  formal  distinction.     The  gospel,  although 
slowly,  is  steadily  advancing,  by  the  necessary  force  of  its  own 
self-evolution,  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  lapse  of  the  first 
Adam  will  be  entirely  repaired  by  the  redemption  of  the  second 
Adam,  and  in  which  no  distinction  will  remain  involving  the  sub- 
jection of  woman,  or  any  other  subordination  than  results  from 
the  spontaneous  self-adjustments  of  perfect  mutual  affection,  trust, 
helpfulness,  and  moral  union.     Of  such  a  self-evolution  there  is 
no  germ  in  Islam.     It  is  not  acrimoniously  and  actively  contemp- 
tuous and  oppressive  towards  woman,  like  Brahminism ;  it  is  sim- 
ply masculine  in  the  coarsest  sense  of  sensuality  and  domination. 
Sporadic  exceptions  are  therefore  doubtless  possible  within  it,  and 
here  and  there  pale  reflections  of  the  nobler  social  conditions  of 
Christendom ;  but  nothing  more.     Here  again  the  Traditions  are 
worse  than  the  Koran,  and  set  their  seal  on  a  lower  condition  of 
woman  than  Mohammed  explicitly  necessitates,  however  much  he 
may  imply  and  indirectly  promote  it. 

Islam  has  been  praised  because  it  has  no  hierarchy  and  hardly 
admits  of  one ;  has  not,  and  hardly  can  have,  any  essential  distinc- 

^  Perhaps,  rather,  the  neglect  of  the  duty  is  less  noted  in  them. 
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tion  between  clergy  and  laity.  There  are,  here  and  there,  real 
priesthoods  in  it,  as  Mr.  Charles  Haines  shows,  but  these  are  local 
exceptions,  contradictory  to  its  proper  genius.  On  the  other 
band,  Christianity  at  once  began  to  gravitate  towards  a  powerful 
hierarchy,  which  throughout  uearly  three  fourths  of  its  domain  is 
still  regarded  as  essentially  necessary  to  it,  and  which  holds  the 
laiiy  under  a  heavy  yoke  of  subordinatiou.  Does  not  this  prove 
Islam,  at  least  on  this  side,  greatly  superior  to  the  church  ? 

This  is  a  complicated  question,  and  needs  a  much  more  full  and 
interior  view  of  the  facts  of  Islam  than  the  present  writer  pos- 
sesses, to  be  very  confidently  answered.  However,  if  we  allowed 
a  hierarchy  to  be  as  terrible  a  thing  as  ultra-independency  makes 
out,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  freedom  of  Islam  from  it  is  a 
proof  of  superiority.  Buddhism  has  no  caste.  Yet  Buddhism  is 
essentially  inferior  in  nobility,  in  depth  and  devoutness,  to  Brah- 
minism.  This  very  inferiority  is  what  delivers  it  from  the  most 
inveterate  evils  of  Brahminism.  It  is  of  too  low  an  organization 
for  them  to  feed  upon.  Islam,  perhaps,  has  nothing  to  show  com- 
parable in  virulency  of  evil  to  the  Inquisition,  especially  in  its 
Spanish  form.  But  a  religious  community  may  be  below  the  In- 
quisition, as  well  as  above  it.  This  baleful  tribunal  implies,  for 
its  full  destructiveness,  strong  activity  of  thought,  the  prevalence 
of  a  deep  religious  life,  highly  developed  religious  organization, 
and  a  yet  unconquered  harshness  of  temper  in  the  general  rela- 
tions of  life.  Islam  can  furnish  the  last  of  these  conditions,  but 
none  of  the  other  three.  It  has,  therefore,  been  capable  of  sud- 
den outbursts  of  persecuting  ferocity,  but  not  of  the  calm,  sus- 
tained power  of  suppressing  tendencies  hostile  to  itself  displayed 
by  Italian,  but  above  all  by  Spanish  Catholicism.  Islam  has  no 
such  capabilities  of  either  angelic  or  diabolical  grandeur. 

As  to  a  hierarchy,  Islam  can  hardly  have  one,  at  least  in  any 
elaboration,  because  it  is  an  inorganic  thing.  Its  disciples  are 
simply  a  vast  agglomeration  of  disconnected  atoms,  like  its  own 
sand-wastes ;  repeating  the  same  soulless  formulas,  practicing  the 
same  monotonous  and  soulless  ceremonial,  but  cherishing  no 
sense  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  abhorring  the  thought  of  an  Elder 
Brother,  who  brings  them  into  a  fraternal  relation  with  all  those 
that  have  the  same  hope,  and  with  all  men  as  being  the  subjects  of 
the  same  redemption.  They  are  encouraged  to  entertain  no  sense 
of  spiritual  wants,  to  breathe  no  prayer,  and  to  solicit  of  others 
no  intercession,  for  the  helpfulness  of  a  divine  indwelling;  having 
proposed  to  them  no  pattern  of  divine  yet  human  purity  and  per- 
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fection  towards  which  they  are  to  assist  one  another  to  make  prog- 
ress, and  having  no  consciousness  of  being  called,  as  coworkers 
with  God,  to  coordinate  endeavors  for  the  realization  of  his  king- 
dom on  earth.  While  the  Koran  vaguely  mentions  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  given  to  Mary,  to  Jesus,  to  the  prophets,  and  to  Moham- 
med himself,  we  may  interpret  it  by  its  latest  application  as  sig- 
nifying little  beyond  a  quickening  of  attention  to  receive  words 
externally  dictated.  Indeed,  "  the  Holy  Spirit "  commonly  sig- 
nifies only  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  the  case  of  Mary  and  Jesus, 
however,  there  does  seem  to  be  some  conception  of  an  indwelling 
power,  which  guards  the  soul  from  the  possibilities  of  unrighteous- 
ness. If  so  (which  does  not  agree  with  the  best  approved  inter- 
pretation), this  must  pass  as  simply  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the  occasional  interjection  into  the  Koran  of  veins  of  a  nobler 
substance,  incongruous  with  its  genuine  tenor.  It  is  certain  that 
Mohammedans  can  have  no  abiding  sense  of  specifically  different 
endowments  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  correlated  as  to  find  their 
reciprocal  completeness  in  the  vital  unity  of  one  great  body, 
meant  ultimately  to  transform  into  a  regenerate  organism  all  the 
functions  of  human  life.  Out  of  this  unequal  variety  of  gifts,  all 
of  which  are  nevertheless  meant  for  all,  rises  the  idea  and  instinct 
of  pastoral  care,  and  in  the  pastorate,  with  its  wider  and  nar- 
rower grades  of  responsibility  and  leadership,  rises  the  possibility 
of  a  hierarchy.  This  is  sometimes  the  noblest  of  developments, 
and  sometimes  the  most  cruel  of  depravations.  But  whichever  it 
is,  it  is  a  witness  that  Christianity  belongs  to  a  specifically  higher 
order  of  organic  life,  one  which  is  at  the  opposite  remove  from  the 
unicellular  monotony  of  Mohammedanism,  every  one  of  whose 
disciples  is*  a  meaningless  reduplication  of  every  other,  standing 
in  mere  spiritual  isolation,  unloving  and  unloved,  before  the 
dreadful  isolation  of  Allah.  The  inward  presence  of  God  in  each 
heart,  and  the  affections  with  which  He  has  endowed  humanity, 
make  it  certain  that  reality  will  somewhat  mitigate  the  loneliness 
of  this  picture,  but  these  are  the  counterworkings  of  a  better 
spirit  than  breathes  appreciably  in  Islam  itself. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  though  Islam  has  no  true  priest- 
hood or  pastorate,  and  no  developed  hierarchy,  it  has,  as  an  in- 
tegral and  necessary  element  of  its  constitution,  a  Pope,  and  that 
this  Pope  is  at  the  same  time  Emperor  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful."  That  magnificent  tragedy 
which  pervades  the  generations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now  the 
spiritual  power  prevails  and  now  the  temporal,  each  in  its  su- 
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preme  earthly  representative,  could  never  have  place  in  Islam, 
whose  kingdom  knows  no  distinction  between  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar, with  which  the  supernatural  order  is  simply  an  eternal  pro- 
longation of  the  natural  order ;  whose  heaven  is  the  crown  and 
everlasting  consecration  of  sensual  worldliness.  This  Caliphate, 
outside  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  for  ages  declined  into  a  mere 
shadow;  and  with  every  contraction  of  its  range  or  loss  of  its 
vigor  Islam  has  declined  nearer  to  its  end.  Neither  Christianity, 
nor  Brahminism,  nor  Buddhism,  nor  Zoroastrianism,  requires  for 
healthy  vigor  a  government  of  its  own  creed,  though  obviously 
each  desires  one  for  its  fullest  efficiency.  Alone  of  the  great  reli- 
gions, it  is  acknowledged  that  orthodox  Mohammedanism  hardly 
knows  how  to  exist  where  its  government  is  not,  at  least  in  theory, 
subject  to  the  Caliph,  and  is  not  actively  devoted  to  the  Koran. 
It  is  a  religion  whose  machinery  is  scant  (though  doubtless  more 
complicated  than  we  in  our  infidel  ignorance  apprehend),  and  it 
depends  absolutely  on  the  civil  authorities  to  keep  this  in  working 
order.  The  Mohammedans  will  even  accept  such  appointments  at 
the  hands  of  unbelieving  rulers  rather  than  go  without  them  ;  and 
where,  as  in  India,  the  government,  with  perhaps  exaggerated  un- 
willingness to  comply,  refuses  to  make  these,  the  Moslems  feel  as 
if  the  very  life  of  their  religion  was  in  peril.  The  same  anguish 
of  conscience  at  submitting  to  the  rule  of  an  unbeliever  which  tor- 
mented the  Jews  in  Christ's  time,  and  drove  them  at  last  to  their 
fatal  revolt,  torments,  in  yarying  measure,  almost  half  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  as  Providence  is  gathering  it  more  and  more 
under  the  Christian  sceptre.  It  is  this  resentment  which  has  led 
to  the  long  Mahdist  revolt,  whose  end  and  results  are  yet  out  of 
sight.  Whether  despairing  Islam,  whose  inward  incoherency  can 
only  be  held  together  by  an  external  Moslem  sway,  will  at  last  rise 
against  the  steady  encroachments  of  Christendom  in  one  great 
throe  of  self-assertion,  a  terrible  dying  agony,  or  whether  an  in- 
vincible faintness  of  heart  will  seize  upon  it,  and  a  torpor  of 
resignation  to  an  inevitable  doom,  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain 
it  is  that  Islam  is  now  in  a  strait  hardly  possible  for  any  other 
great  religion,  by  virtue  of  its  own  essential  identification  of 
secular  and  spiritual  authority.  It  stands  bewildered  between  a 
Caliph  of  the  barbarous  and  alien  Turkish  race  and  a  Mahdi 
rising  among  the  wild  Africans.  The  former,  who  has  robbed 
Arabia  of  its  essential  prerogative  of  leadership,  which  should 
always  remain  within  Mohamqied's  own  tribe,  is  daily  losing 
more  and  more  completely  the  sole  ground  of  his  claim  to  the 
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Caliphate,  namely,  the  power  to  enforce  it.  The  Mahdi  is  per- 
haps a  substitute  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  heretical  foun- 
dation of  his  office,  the  Moslem  world  might  be  inclined  to  turn 
(since  he  himself  is  orthodox),  but  that  there  is  little  hope  of  his 
being  able  to  force  his  way  out  of  Africa.  The  Koman  Catholic 
Church  would  hardly  be  in  a  more  grievous  case  if  the  papacy 
were  held  permanently  vacant  by  force.  Though  life  might  long 
palpitate  in  the  limbs,  it  should  seem  as  if  ultimately  the  paralysis 
at  the  heart  would  induce  collapse,  that  theory  would  have  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  fact.  The  papacy,  however,  whose  au- 
thority is  fundamentally  religious,  and  only  secondarily  temporal, 
is  infinitely  more  elastic  against  the  shocks  of  external  fortune 
than  the  Caliphate. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  intellectual  activity,  in  the  prime  of  the 
great  Caliphates,  there  were  protracted  controversies  revolving 
around  two  great  questions.  The  nobler  schools  tried  hard  and 
long  to  carry  through  the  doctrine  that  man  has  a  true  free-will, 
and  to  break  the  force  of  the  inexorable  fatalistic  predestina- 
tion which  is  the  inmost  note  of  Islam.  In  this,  however,  they 
failed  utterly,  and  left  the  doctrine  of  fatality  permanently  pre- 
vailing, in  undisguised,  unmitigated  relentlessness,  as  indeed  it 
everywhere  underlies  the  Koran  in  a  sense  with  which  even 
hyper-Calvinism  can  hardly  be  held  identical.^  The  same  schools, 
also,  as  another  side  of  the  same  endeavor,  tried  to  carry  through 
the  principle  that  while  the  moral  judgment  of  any  particular 
man,  or  company  of  men,  may  easily  be  fallacious,  the  universal 
ethical  consciousness  of  the  race,  as  having  been  given  to  it  by  the 
Creator  who  cannot  lie,  must  be  so  far  a  standai*d  of  belief  as  this, 
that  nothing  which  manifestly  contradicts  it  can  be  received,  on 
any  authority  whatever,  as  a  revelation  from  God.  These  teach- 
ers doubtless  acknowledged  that  even  the  universal  ethical  judg- 
ment is  capable  of  being  raised  and  rectified,  but  they  held  that 
it  must  at  every  moment  form  the  barrier  which  no  religious 
doctrine  can  be  permitted  to  contravene.  It  might  easily  have 
been  augured,  however,  that  no  such  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God 
could  be  permitted  to  the  followers  of  the  Koran.  Externalism 
is  absolute  and  uncontrolled  in  Islam.  The  rights  of  the  moral 
judgment  were  therefore,  although  it  appears  only  after  a  stub- 
born contest,  definitively  denied  and  suppressed  among  the  faith- 
fuL     That  happened  on  a  broad  scale  which  a  great  ecclesiastical 

^  Some  say,  howeTer,  that  Islam  al^ws  more  scope  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 
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editor  of  New  England,  not  very  long  deceased,  once  rejoiced 
exceedingly  over  as  having  happened  in  the  individual  case  of  an 
orthodox  clergyman,  whom  the  editor  describes  as  having  long 
suffered  gpreat  perturbations  of  mind  from  the  activity  of  his 
moral  faculties  as  applied  to  theology,  until  at  last,  having  hero- 
ically thrown  his  ^'  ethical  consciousness  "  overboard,  he  relapsed 
into  peace,  and  died  happy.  It  is  a  flagrant  exemplification  of 
the  square  man  in  the  round  hole,  that  this  editor  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  a  true  believer.  He  would  have  made  an 
illustrious  Maulvie,  or  indeed  might  have  hoped  to  rise  to  be  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam  himself.  The  Church  might  be  none  the  worse  if 
she  could  make  a  present  to  Islam  of  a  certain  number  of  such 
leaders. 

Islam  has  well  been  regarded  as  a  case  of  arrested  development. 
It  marks  the  incomparable  character  of  Christianity  that  it  has, 
or  has  had,  in  it  almost  everything  which  there  is  in  Islam,  except 
its  sensuality,  as  an  accredited  doctrine,  but  that  it  is  showing 
abundant  power  of  detaching  itself  from  these  things,  and  of 
passing  beyond  them.  Persecution,  extemalism,  relentless  predes- 
tinarianism,  determinism,  traditionalism,  contempt  of  the  ethical 
judgment,  —  all  these  are,  or  have  been,  abundantly  represented 
in  the  Christian  Church,  besides  those  evils  which  her  fuller  life 
and  higher  organization  have  developed  as  peculiar  to  herself. 
Through  all  these  things  the  central  current  of  the  true  gospel  is 
steadily  making  its  way,  receiving  from  each  its  contribution  of 
truth,  and  leaving  behind  with  each  its  unassimilable  error,  pass- 
ing everything  through  the  double  filtration  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness on  its  ethical  and  its  spiritual  side.  The  Christian 
consciousness,  at  which  Protestant,  even  Puritan  divines  of  high 
repute  are  still  not  ashamed  to  sneer,  is  simply  the  consciousness 
of  Christ,  reflected  back  from  the  mind  of  his  Universal  Church, 
and  therefore  judging  everything,  however  exalted  spiritually,  by 
this  supreme  test,  which  proves  itself  ever  more  perfectly  to  be 
the  human  consciousness  of  God.  However,  in  view  of  the  vast 
masses  of  even  reformed  Christianity,  which  are  as  yet  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  Mohammedanism  in  the  criterion  of  truth  which 
they  apply,  it  does  not  beseem  us  to  be  superciliously  proud  of 
the  higher  advantages  which  God  has  given  to  us,  and  which  He 
will,  perhaps,  first  give  us  large  success  in  persuading  them  to 
accept,  when  we  have  learned  for  ourselves  to  do  fitting  honor  to 
this  great  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  Persian  nation,  and  some  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans, 
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the  whole  amoantiDg,  I  believe,  to  about  15,000,000,  — that  is,  to 
about  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  Moslem  world,  —  adhere  to  the 
Shiite  sect,  which  the  Sunnite  authorities  have  decided  to  be  in 
nothing  different  from  the  unbelievers,  although  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  this  decision  in  its  utmost  rigor,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  exclude  the  Persians  from  access  to  the  Kaaba  of 
the  Holy  City.  The  Shiites  angrily  deny  that  the  Sunnites  have 
the  true  apostolic  succession,  which,  considering  relative  numbers, 
is  an  even  more  astounding  claim  than  it  would  be  if  the  Church 
of  England  should  maintain  that  the  valid  succession  had  lapsed 
throughout  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Christendom,  and  re- 
mained with  herself  only.  The  Shiites  also  reject  the  Tradi- 
tions, while  they  have  developed  a  doctrine  of  the  Imams  which 
amounts  to  little  less  than  a  doctrine  of  recurrent  incarnations  of 
God.  Indeed,  as  M.  Renan  remarks,  the  pantheistic  speculations 
in  which  Persian  Mohammedanism  has  lost  itself,  and  whicb 
Mr.  Haines  declares  to  have  left  hardly  a  genuine  Moslem  in  the 
kingdom,  show  that  Islam  cannot  truly  enter  into  the  substance  of 
the  Indo-European  mind.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  spiritual 
chief  of  the  Shiites  himself  lives  in  Turkey,  under  the  power  of 
the  Sunnite  Caliph,  who,  however,  does  not  molest  him.  The 
Persian  king,  unlike  the  Sultan,  has  no  pretensions  to  a  pon- 
tifical character,  and  is  rather  afraid  of  the  religious  leaders 
than  dominant  over  them,  —  a  state  of  things  which  indeed  can- 
not, in  an  occasional  extraordinary  conjuncture,  be  altogether 
obviated  in  Constantinople  itself,  where  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  sup- 
ported by  the  ministers  of  state,  and  rendered  almost  irresistible 
by  the  consent  of  the  vast  body  of  theological  students,  has  within 
a  few  years  stripped  two  Caliplis  of  their  sacred  character,  and 
then  deposed  them  from  the  throne.  Even  Islam  cannot  quite 
resolve  the  interests  of  now  and  hereafter  into  identity.  In  Per- 
sia, moreover,  among  the  other  tokens  that  its  Mohammedanism  is 
a  bastard  growth,  the  religious  teachers  have  almost  the  corporate 
force  and  dignity  of  an  actual  priesthood.  Indeed,  some  say  that 
they  are  the  old  Magian  caste  retaining  power  under  a  metamor- 
phosis. Mere  mocking  worldliness  and  philosophical  nihilism 
have  also  bad  unwonted  boldness  in  Persia,  being  both  represented 
by  great  poets.  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  under  the  title  of 
^^  Hymn  of  the  Mystics,"  has  published  some  sympathetic  transla- 
tions from  the  latter  school  in  the  "  Independent,"  which,  in  view 
of  the  ravages  of  the  new  theology,  is  naturally  desirous  to  broaden 
the  baisis  of  its  orthodoxy  beyond  all  danger  of  overthrow.     In 
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modern  times,  Babism,  an  intensification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Imams  into  actual  hostility  to  Islam,  has  spread  widely  in  Persia, 
notwithstanding  bloody  persecutions.  Indeed,  the  Persian  here- 
tics, be  their  Mohammedanism  spurious  or  genuine,  seem  more  in- 
tense in  its  support  than  even  the  Sunnites.  At  least  the  latter 
admit  unbelievers  freely  into  their  mosques,  whereas,  as  the  Hod. 
S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  attests,  a  Christian  in  Persia,  native  or  stranger, 
whatever  his  rank,  would  certainly  be  massacred  if  it  were  known 
that  he  had  entered  a  mosque.  What  would  be  the  prospect  of 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  populations  now  known  as 
Moslem,  if  Christian  authority,  either  with  or  without  a  vast 
previous  effort  of  Mohammedanism  at  self-extrication  from  the 
toils,  should  be  finally  and  beyond  all  hope  of  removal  estab- 
lished over  it  ?  Doubtless  the  utter  dejection  and  profound  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  its  claims,  which  would  be  the  sequel  of  the 
former  event,  would  bring  in  adhesions  to  the  gospel  with  vast 
rapidity.  Yet,  considering  the  terrors  of  such  an  oecumenical 
despair,  we  will  hope  that  our  groaning  earth  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  havoc  that  would  almost  wreck  the  state  of  man. 
Nor  does  it  now  seem  as  if  there  was  or  could  be  any  central 
organ  which  could  join  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael  into  such 
a  death-dealing  unity.  We  will  suppose,  then,  a  sullen  accept- 
ance on  the  paii;  of  Islam  of  permanent  political  subordination 
to  Christendom.     What  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  ? 

Of  course  the  first  result,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  realizing  itself 
already,  will  be  the  establishment  of  Christian  missions  wherever 
the  muezzin's  call  is  heard  from  the  minaret :  "  Pray,  pray,  be- 
lievers. Prayer  is  better  than  food,  better  than  sleep."  There  is 
nothing  in  this  call  against  which  the  Christian  missionary  has 
any  occasion  to  exclaim.  He  also  comes  with  a  bidding :  ^^  Pray 
without  ceasing."  He  is  glad  to  find  established  habits  of  a  devo- 
tion, constant,  public,  not  ashamed  of  itself,  into  which  the  gospel 
may  turn  the  waters  of  a  deeper  life,  into  which  it  may  infuse 
deeper  longings  of  a  more  interior  presence  and  help  of  God. 
There  is  much  in  Moslem  usages,  habits  of  speech,  maxims  of 
religion,  and  social  intercourse  and  civil  use  which  is  beautiful, 
though  of  itself  ineffective  for  regeneration,  and  which,  clothed 
with  the  veneration  of  centuries,  is  well  worthy  of  being  retained. 
Much  of  it,  indeed,  is  patriarchal.  When  the  Moslem  multitudes 
become  our  fellow-Christians,  the  joyful  confidence  of  adoption, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  communicated  to  them,  and  from  them  it 
were  not  amiss  if  there  should  be  communicated  to  us  a  deeper 
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and  more  reverential  resignation  to  a  God  whose  ultimate  purpose 
of  good  we  know,  but  into  whose  intermediate  conduct  of  us  and 
of  our  world  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  learn  not  to  make  over-pre- 
sumptuous inquiry.  There  is  no  nation  which,  even  in  becoming 
truly  Christian,  has  more  need  to  become  a  nation  of  Muslim,  of 
Self-resigned  Ones,  than  just  our  own. 

When  it  is  said  that  Islam,  in  its  authentic  form,  petrifies  re- 
ligious thought,  this  of  course  is  to  be  understood  relatively. 
Absolutely,  it  would  be  impossible  that  it  should.  A  religion 
whose  adherents  are  half  as  numerous  as  Christendom,  and  which 
includes  the  noble  Arab  race  and  a  good  part  of  the  Syrian  race 
and  many  millions  of  the  deep-thinking  Hindus,  besides  the  bril- 
liant heretical  Persians,  cannot  ever  be  entirely  destitute  of  revo- 
lutions and  developments  of  doctrine.  The  leaven  of  religious 
thought  has  been  principally  afforded  by  Persia,  and  this  thought 
is  therefore  regarded  by  the  orthodox  with  uneasy  suspicion,  but  it 
has  nevertheless  yielded  considerable  results.  The  notion  of  strip- 
ping the  gospel  of  all  its  doctrinal  development,  and  of  most  of  its 
original  substance,  in  order  to  commend  it  to  the  Mohammedans, 
appears  to  be  a  very  shallow  one,  even  though  it  detained  such  in- 
tellects as  Harriet  Martineau  and  Francis  William  Newman  for 
a  while,  on  their  way  to  more  explicit  unbelief.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  remarked  in  this  "  Review"  that  even  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Nicene  theology  are  by  no  means  either  so  foreign  or 
so  hostile  to  Moslem  theological  thought  as  most  imagine,  although 
it  would  surely  require  extraordinary  powers  of  bringing  opposites 
together  to  develop  them  out  of  the  Koran,  or  to  reconcile  them 
with  actual  Islam.  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain  that  the  mis- 
sionary who  wishes  to  go  to  the  Moslem  world  would  do  well  to  go 
in  the  fullness  of  a  very  positive  faith  indeed,  but  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  concreteuess  of  presentation.  The  "  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles  "  shows  us  Christianity  in  an  absence  of  doctrinal  appa- 
ratus, in  a  childlikeuess  of  view,  speech,  action,  which  appears  to 
imply  habits  of  life  very  much  like  those  found  among  the  Mos- 
lems. Even  the  liturgical  formularies  could  almost  be  used  by 
them.  Yet  in  this  slight  difference  of  outward  guise,  how  pro- 
found the  difference  of  the  germinal  principle  ! 

Northern  Africa,  with  the  Sahara,  although  within  the  Sunnite 
domain,  has  been  the  hotbed  of  all  manner  of  puUulant  sects, 
many  of  which  can  hardly  be  called  Moslem  at  all.  They  seem  to 
bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  historical  Mohammedanism 
which  the  Albigenses,  Cathari,  Patarenes,  Bogomiles,  Brethren  of 
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the  Free  Spirit,  Paalicians,  and  other  swarming  forms  of  medisBval 
dissent  bore  to  historical  Christianity,  the  Waldenses  alone  remain- 
ing on  the  same  ground  in  this  respeet  as  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Turks,  however,  heavy,  unmetaphysical,  externalistic  even  be- 
yond the  Arabs,  seem  to  give  themselves  over  to  few  or  no  doc- 
trinal vagaries,  although,  as  it  was  the  one  feature  of  great  outward 
success  which  first  induced  them  to  accept  Islam,  so  the  lapse  of 
the  Caliphate  from  between  their  hands  might  easily  lead  them  to 
surrender  it  in  its  turn  for  the  creed  which  five  centuries  of  effort 
on  their  part  to  overcome  it  have  shown  to  contain  a  principle  of 
invincible  strength.  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  piece  of  unwonted 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  she  has  turned  various  pagan 
Tartar  tribes  of  Turkestan  into  the  mosques  whom  she  might  just 
as  easily  have  turned  into  the  churches.  Yet  we  may  take  com- 
fort in  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  (whom  I  beg  pardon 
for  having  in  an  earlier  paper  miscalled  Sir  Wilfrid)  that  the 
whole  Turkish  race  only  awaits  the  fall  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Caliphate  to  acknowledge  that,  as  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  said  with 
a  sigh,  ^^  Christ's  time  is  drawing  near." 

The  fierce  Wahabee  movement,  which  was  so  alarming  early  in 
the  century,  and  which,  though  foiled  of  its  aims  of  conquest, 
still  lowers  grimly  in  the  recesses  of  Arabia,  is  an  element  of  dis- 
integration by  its  bitter  dissent  from  the  historical  and  estab- 
lished results  of  Islam.  In  itself  it  is  Moslem  to  the  core.  All 
that  it  rejects  it  rejects  for  the  most  orthodox  reasons,  not  from 
the  faintest  touch  of  Persian  heresy.  But  most  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  are  hardly  Moslems  in  any  other  sense  than  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Job,  or  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab.  Whenever  the 
time  of  favor  comes,  the  Koran,  for  them,  will  be  very  little  in 
the  way  of  the  gospel.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  among 
the  more  developed  communities  of  northern  Arabia  Mr.  Palgrave 
was  assured  by  various  chiefs  that  they  were  hoping  for  the  time 
when  Christianity  should  regain  the  ascendency  which  it  had  had 
among  them  before  the  wild  swarms  of  Mecca  had  overpowered 
it,  being  convinced  that  their  country  had  retrograded  under 
Islam.  Arabia,  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  is  so  identified  with  Mo- 
hammedanism that  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  any  considerable 
part  of  it  will  formally  detach  itself  from  this  before  some  deci- 
sive political  event  shall  break  the  chains  of  historical  habit. 
Christian  England  has  laid  its  hand  on  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  fateful  peninsula,  and  England  is  not  able  to  recede  when 
once  she  has  begun  to  advance.    The  consecrated  memories  of  Ion 
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Keith  Falconer  and  of  Bishop  French  have  already,  in  long  ad- 
vance, hallowed  the  land  of  Sheba  and  of  Seba  to  Christ,  and  that 
of  Henry  Martyn  and  his  martyr-convert  the  land  of  Persia,  even 
as,  long  centuries  ago,  the  heroic  missionary  Raymond  Lull, 
illustrious  alike  for  genius,  for  knowledge,  and  for  the  ardor  of 
faith  and  love,  claimed  in  far  anticipation  all  the  lands  of  Islam 
for  the  Saviour  to  whom  he  had  already  won  disciples  among  the 
thinkers,  and  was  in  the  way  to  win  many  more  had  not  his  course 
been  cut  short  by  the  one  argument  which  has  kept  Islam  safe  so 
long  as  it  was  able  to  wield  it,  —  the  sword.  Already  incipient 
Christian  missions  are  planted  in  Morocco,  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.  In  Egypt,  the  work  of  Miss  Whately  and  that  of  our 
United  Presbyterian  countrymen  are  far  beyond  incipiency.  In 
northwestern  India,  of  twelve  native  clergymen  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  half  have  been  Moslems.  In  Bengal  and 
elsewhere  in  India,  while  Christianity  has  advanced  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  population,  Mohammedanism  has  a  little  more  than 
held  its  own.  In  Sumatra,  of  twelve  thousand  converts,  half  are 
from'  heathenism,  half  from  the  Moslems.  In  Java,  the  same  num- 
ber of  converts  have  all  been  won  from  Mohammedanism.  In 
Malaysia,  Islam  seems  to  have  as  yet  an  almost  unchecked  course. 
In  Africa,  it  appears  as  if  at  last  its  course  was  stopped.  We  do 
not  know  all  the  chances  and  changes  that  yet  await  this  system, 
still  so  mighty,  but  two  superstitions  that  a  few  years  ago  para- 
lyzed us  seem  to  be  losing  their  force.  The  one  is,  that  a  Mos- 
lem mind  is  shut  invincibly  against  all  missionary  effort;  the 
other  is,  that  Africa  must  be  surrendered  to  the  Arabian. 

Much  exception  has  been  taken,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie's  somewhat  spectacular  way  of  planning  a  crusade 
against  that  horrible  series  of  Moslem  ravages  which  is  laying 
waste  all  eastern  Africa  far  into  its  heart.  The  cardinal,  as  a 
Frenchman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  undoubtedly  invites  us  to  rectify  our  judgments  of  his  acts 
and  policy  through  a  sound  Protestant  and  Teutonic  medium,  such 
as  that  afforded  by  Dr.  Warneck,  especially  in  our  day,  when,  as 
the  doctor  remarks,  a  breathing  of  somewhat  inconsiderate  adu- 
lation of  Rome  is  passing  over  the  world.  Yet  we  cannot  deny 
that  at  present  this  great  bishop  stands,  in  upper  Africa,  in  the 
forefront  of  Christian  civilization  over  against  the  last  results 
of  the  Arabian  creed,  whose  weapons,  the  torch,  the  sabre,  the 
knife  of  unnamable  mutilation,  express  the  inevitable  results  in- 
cluded in  Islam,  and  plainly  visible  in  the  Koran,  although  there 
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slightly  veiled  by  a  certain  lingering  instinct  of  humanity  which 
did  not  altogether  pass  away  so  long  as  the  prophet  lived.  The  re* 
proach  that  Islam  is  dealing  no  more  atrociously  with  Africa  than 
Christian  Spain  did  with  the  West  Indian  and  South  American 
aborigines  is  most  unjust.  We  read  of  no  Moslem  Las  Casas,  nor, 
reading  the  Koran,  is  it  easy  for  us  to  see  how  such  a  one  would 
be  possible.  Mr.  Mackenzie  declares,  and  Mr.  Froude  allows, 
that  the  Spanish  Church  and  the  Spanish  State  bent  themselves 
with  their  utmost  energy  to  beat  back  the  fearful  cruelties  of  the 
early  adventurers,  and  that  they  at  last  succeeded.  Ere  this,  the 
soft  and  extremely  corrupt  West  Indian  natives  had  been  swept 
away ;  but  throughout  Spanish  America  generally  the  great  body 
of  the  native  races  remains  in  full  numbers  and  unbroken  vigor. 
The  fierce  rapaciousness  of  Spanish  adventure  and  the  cold  cu- 
pidity of  Dutch  commerce  (passing  over  England  and  America) 
are  both  sufficiently  detestable,  and  ought  to  make  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Christians  blush;  but  both  are  in  the  harshest 
contrast  alike  with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  our  religion, 
which  has  poured  forth  a  constant  stream  of  heroic  combatants 
against  them.  The  ravages  of  the  emissaries  of  Islam  in  Africa, 
described  in  such  sickening  detail  by  Schweinfurth,  threaten  the 
depopulation  of  a  mighty  continent,  and  are,  as  Cardinal  Lavige- 
rie  declares  himself  able  to  prove  by  the  amplest  testimony,  in  one 
line  with  both  doctrine  and  practice  of  Moslem  governments  and 
teachers  from  Morocco  to  Muscat.  That  there  are  lighter  and 
deeper  shades  of  black  in  this  record  of  diabolism  may  easily  be 
allowed,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

The  gospel  would  not  introduce  itself  into  any  part  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  (unless,  perhaps,  here  and  there  in  Africa 
or  Upper  Asia)  with  any  special  apparatus  of  civilizing  agencies. 
The  Moslems  are  not  savages,  and  if  any  of  them,  while  heathens, 
have  been,  their  new  religion  has  at  least  raised  them  out  of  this 
state.  Some  modern  eulogist  has  drawn  a  moving  picture  of  the 
blessed  advance  of  the  Arabian  gospel  along  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad :  everywhere,  he  declares, 
realizing  Cowper's  description  of  the  humble  and  happy  cottager, 
^  winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep,"  and  in  the 
Koran,  supposed  to  be  constantly  conned  by  her,  viewing 

''  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies." 

Seeing  that  the  Koran  is  not  translated  for  these  African  be- 
lievers, that  the  men  know  it  only  by  rote,  as  an  ignorant  Catholic 
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may  know  large  parts  of  the  mass-book,  that  the  women  are  not 
taught  it  at  all,  and  that  if  they  conld  understand  it  they  would 
need  most  extraordinary  powers  of  spiritual  alchemy  to  extract 
from  it  anything  that  would  cause  their  eyes  to  sparkle  or  their 
hearts  to  glow,  we  may  send  this  picture,  with  a  good  many  other 
such,  to  adorn  the  Paradise  of  Fools.  Yet  African  Mohammed- 
anism is  said  to  have  less  obstinacy  and  more  friendliness  to- 
wards Christianity  than  any  other  form  of  it,  and  to  be  often  very 
well  incL'ned  to  cooperate  with  Christians  against  idolatry  and 
heathen  superstitions  and  cruelties.  Some  notices  which  I  have 
come  across  from  missionaries  on  the  Niger  seem  in  a  measure 
to  support  this  opinion. 

Those  whose  notion  of  missions  is  that  they  are  an  agency  for 
developing  among  the  ruder  tribes  of  mankind  the  elaborate  re- 
quirements and  complicated  organization  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can society,  would  be  sure  to  be  disappointed  if  the  Moslem  world 
in  a  body  came  into  the  church.  The  populations  to  which  Islam 
has  been  most  congenial  have  been  such  as  were  by  no  means 
savages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  were  far  from  any  great  taste  for 
an  elaborate  civilization,  on  the  other.  Christianity  would  quicken 
in  them  perceptions  and  awaken  in  them  aspirations  which  Mo- 
hammedanism has  smothered,  and  would  introduce  them  into  the 
general  stream  of  human  progress,  besides  cleansing  the  mephitio 
foulness  of  an  indescribably  polluted  social  atmosphere.  But  it 
would  not  have  the  least  concern  to  goad  them  out  of  the  relative 
simplicity  of  a  patriarchal  life  which  suits  with  their  history  and 
their  genius,  and  which,  once  introduced,  in  its  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  into  religious  and  ethical  fellowship  with  our- 
selves, may  well  become  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  that  ^^  plain 
living  and  high  thinking '*  which  certainly  needs  every  possible 
reinforcement  among  us  that  it  can  find.  Two  hundred  millions 
of  Muslim  added  to  the  church  would  also  mightily  strengthen 
the  sense  of  God's  existence,  personality,  and  unity,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Aryan  race,  —  a  race  which,  as  St.  George  Mivart  says,  is 
in  mental  constitution  pantheistic  and  pagan  to  the  core,  —  and, 
strengthening  our  hold  on  everything  that  is  substantially  a  de- 
velopment from  the  gospel,  would  help  to  make  rapid  work  in  the 
process  of  disencumbering  us  of  all  the  lumber  of  fantastic  or 
outworn  thought.  The  hour,  therefore,  seems  to  be  drawing 
near  when  we  shall  be  called  to  go  no  longer  around,  but  shall 
march,  with  thoughts  bent  on  beneficent  conquest,  into  the  midst 
of  these  children  of  Ishmael,  our  half  brothers  of  the  waste,  who, 
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acknowledging  already,  with  us,  the  God  of  their  father  Abrap 
ham,  and  honoring  with  peculiar  veneration  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Maiy,  need  now  to  be  delivered  from  the  gloom  of  fatalism  by 
that  sense  of  adoption  which  they  can  only  have  in  learning  to 
know  Him  as  the  S<«i  of  God,  that  is  to  make  ihem  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  who  can  only  be  delivered 
from  their  indifference  to  sin,  and  from  the  foulness  of  thought 
which  enswathes  them,  by  coming  to  understand  that  God  him- 
self cannot,  by  the  promulgation  of  an  arbitrary  decree,  deliver 
them  from  the  fruits  of  their  sin  or  heal  them  of  the  plagues  of 
their  heart  by  a  Christianity  which  denies  the  Cross,  like  that 
strange  refraction  and  caricature  of  the  gospel  on  which  they 
have  hitherto  set  their  hopes. 

Charles  C.  Starbttck. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  DIVINITY   OF  CHRIST, 
ni.   THE   SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  JESUS. 

Did  Jesus  belieTe  Himself  to  be  a  Divine  Being  ?  This  qaestion  has, 
of  coarse,  a  paramount  place  in  the  inquiry  about  his  divinity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  that  He  could  have  been  such  a  person  as  the  Apostles 
believed  Him  to  have  been,  without  having  had  some  consciousness  of 
the  fact.  We  say  '^  some  consciousness,"  for  we  do  not  think  that  the 
precise  form  which  this  consciousness  would  assume  can  be  confidently 
affirmed  on  h  priori  grounds.  Paul  says  that  Jesus  Christ  was  *'  formed 
in  fashion  as  a  man."  John  says  that  '*  the  Word  became  flesh."  To 
both  these  Apostles,  and  to  all  the  apostolic  church,  Jesus  was  really  a 
man,  and  lived  as  human  a  life  as  has  ever  been  lived  in  this  world. 

This  implied  his  having  a  man's  mind,  a  mind  having  a  human  know- 
ledge of  itself  and  of  things  other  than  itself.  As  a  recent  writer  has 
said,  "  If  in  any  one  thing  the  man  Christ  Jesus  knew  as  Ood^  knew 
because  He  was  God,  knew  after  the  fjiopifnj  or  mode  of  the  divine  and 
not  human  knowledge,  —  in  that  thing  his  humanity  was  violated,  ceased 
to  be  humanity,  and  became  or  was  changed  into  divinity.  A  human 
mind  can  only  know  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  human  knowledge.  When  it  knows  outside  of  these, 
it  is  not  a  human  mind."  This  is  as  true  when  the  thing  known  is 
the  knowing  mind  itself  as  when  it  is  a  person  or  fact  outside  of  it. 
Hence,  Jesus  Christ's  being  the  person  whom  the  Apostles  believed  Him 
to  be  does  not  imply  that  his  self -consciousness  formerly  comprehended  an 
infinite  nature,  however  really  it  reached  into  and  vitally  reflected  the 
Divine  Life,  but  the  contrary.  For  the  self-consciousness  which  compre- 
hends the  infinite  is  the  activity  of  a  divine,  not  of  a  human  mind. 

Some  say  that  if  Jesus  Christ  were  truly  divine,  his  self-consciousness 
must  have  been  that  of  the  absolute  God,  and  that  therefore  such  a  per- 
son as  the  Apostles  believed  Him  to  have  been  cannot  have  existed.  This 
assumption  we  believe  an  arbitrary  one,  based  on  wrong  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  that  of  man,  and  their  mutual  affinities  and  rela- 
tions. Why  could  not  the  Infinite  Being  have  so  united  Himself  to  the 
life  of  a  creature  made  in  his  image,  as  to  have  that  life  in  its  limitations 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  his  own  life  ? 

The  dogmatic  affirmation  that  He  could  not  do  this,  and  that  the 
church,  in  believing  that  He  has  done  so,  believes  that  something  took 
place  which  cannot  possibly  have  taken  place,  ought  to  have  little  weight 
with  thoughtful  minds. 

What  form  Jesus's  divineness  —  assuming  Him  to  have  been  divine  ^- 
took  on  in  his  self-consciousness,  we  cannot  affirm  h  priori.     But  we  can 
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and  mast  affirm  that  in  some  form  it  was  present  in  his  thought  of  Him- 
self. The  onion  with  God  which  the  Apostles  ascribed  to  Him  implied 
a  position  as  regards  men  which  must  have  been  known  in  order  to  be 
worthily  filled.  If  there  were  an  Incarnate  Son,  He  had  a  work  to  do 
for  mankind.  He  coold  not  do  this  work  unless  He  knew  the  significance 
his  life  had  for  all  men.  He  must  hare  been,  then,  if  He  were  indeed 
the  Christ  whom  the  primitive  church  adored,  aware  that  He  was  in  the 
life  of  God  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  man  can  be,  and  that  homage 
belongs  to  Him  due  to  no  one  who  is  merely  man. 

Do  the  expressions  of  Jesus*s  thought  of  Himself  which  have  come 
down  to  us  show  that  He  seemed  to  Himself  to  be  thus  uniquely  related 
to  Grod  and  exalted  above  men  ?  Those  expressions,  so  far  as  they  by 
general  consent  bear  the  stamp  of  Jesus's  mind,  and  of  his  only,  are  found 
in  the  apostolic  tradition  preserved  in  the  first  three  Grospels.  How  far 
may  the  words  of  Jesus  contained  in  that  tradition  be  presumed  to  con- 
Tey  his  thought  of  Himself  ? 

The  oldest  of  our  Grospels  was  written  about  the  year  70.  The  earlier 
one,  now  lost,  a  great  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Luke  and  Matthew, 
was  probably  written  a  very  few  years  earlier. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  sayings  and  acts  of  Jesus  were  pre- 
served in  the  memory  of  his  original  disciples  and  their  converts.  They 
did  not  lie  idle  there,  but  were  constantly  employed  in  teaching.  Paul's 
use  of  the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  of  his  teaching  about  divorce,  shows  this. 

These  sayingrg,  kept  for  religious  uses,  were  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
those  who  held  them.  They  touched  and  quickened  the  religious  life  of 
the  disciples  when  they  were  spoken.  Their  religious  power  prevented 
them  from  perishing  in  the  moment  of  utterance,  their  felt  religious  value 
caused  their  constant  use  in  the  following  years.  They  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  first  heard  them,  and  therefore  ultimately  found  a 
place,  a  supreme  place,  in  literature.  Evidently  the  biographical  motive, 
the  desire  to  gratify  curiosity,  had  little  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
transmitted  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  following  generation.  They  told 
their  recollections  of  Him  in  order  that  men  might  believe  in  Him  as 
the  divine  Messiah.  The  earliest  written  account  of  Him  begins  :  '*  The 
beginning  of  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod."  Mark  wrote 
because  he  believed  that  Jesus's  life  was  a  message  of  grace  which  men 
needed  to  hear.  In  the  same  belief,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Apos- 
tles had  recited  for  a  generation  the  facts  which  he  gathered  into  his 
GoepeL  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  motive  which  caused  the  words  of 
Jesos  to  be  preserved  by  frequent  repetition  did  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  of  them.  Those  were  repeated  which  were  most  clearly  and 
emphatically  expressed,  both  because  the  memory  grasped  them  firmly 
and  because  they  coold  be  advantageously  used  in  teaching.  Words  in 
which  self-expression  predominated  over  teaching,  the  familiar  utterance 
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of  intimate  friendship,  the  suggestive,  hut  half  understood  personal  reve- 
lation, would,  if  they  were  imprinted  in  memory,  gradually  pass  out  of 
the  common  recollection,  hecause  they  were  not  available  for  preaching 
use.  We  find  a  very  few  such  words  in  our  Gospels.  Fresumahly  a 
far  greater  number  perished.  We  leam  in  the  Grospel  narratives  of  occar 
sions  on  which  Jesus  had  familiar  conversation  with  his  disciples ;  such 
as  the  litUe  resting  time  spent  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret, 
before  the  multitude  was  taught  and  fed,  but  not  a  syllable  of  what  He 
said  on  those  occasions  has  been  preserved.  Probably  many  of  those  last 
utterances  were  kept  awhile  in  the  common  memory.  The  Fourth  Gos- 
pel gives  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them  were  the  life-long  pos- 
session of  at  least  one  Apostle.  The  process  of  oral  repetition,  whose 
results  are  so  plainly  seen  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  gradually  eliminated 
most  of  them  from  the  tradition.  For  that  process  selected  for  use 
such  sayings  as  were  most  easy  of  recollection  by  reason  of  their  com- 
pleteness of  thought  and  sharpness  of  expression.  Among  these  lost 
sayings,  it  may  be  believed,  were  sdme  which  opened  vistas  into  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  Jesus,  —  companion  words  to  the  saying  which 
stands  alone  in  the  earliest  written  record  of  his  teaching.  '*  No  one 
knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him.'* 

We  may  not  expect,  then,  to  find  in  Jesus's  words  a  direct  expression 
other  than  meagre  of  his  inner  religious  life.  If  He  had  uttered  words 
conveying  his  consciousness  of  possessing  a  divine  nature,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  would  not  have  reached  us.  If  his  teaching,  preserved  by 
the  Aposties,  gives  evidence  that  He  felt  that  He  was  divine,  it  must  do 
so  indirectiy  by  showing  that  He  felt  Himself  to  be  to  men  what  a  divine 
person  only  can  be.  Indirect  evidence  as  to  this  matter  may,  it  hardly 
need  be  said,  be  as  convincing  as  direct  proof.  If  Jesus  said  that  He 
was  to  have  the  place  in  the  human  heart  which  man  cannot  have,  which 
belongs  only  to  deity,  then  He  believed  Himself  to  be  divine. 

What  did  He  say  about  his  place  among  them  and  his  relation  to  them  ? 
He  said  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  The  kingdom  of  God  so  long  expected 
by  Israel,  the  consummation  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  had  come,  —  for  He 
was  in  the  world.  He  was  the  expected  one,  in  and  by  whom  the  religious 
hope  of  the  nation  was  to  be  realized.  To  Peter  calling  Him  "  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  Grod,"  He  answered,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bax^ 
Jonah :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  To  the  high  priest  demanding  if  He  were  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  He  replied,  ^'  I  am." 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  did  not  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  formally 
present  Himself  to  his  people  as  their  Messiah.  By  doing  so  He  would 
have  created  an  excitement  prejudicial  to  the  religious  influence  which 
He  desired  to  gain,  and  almost  sure  to  call  out  repressive  measures  from 
the  civil  authority. 
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Bat  He  acted  as  Messiah  from  the  first  We  mean  by  this  that  He 
did  the  work  and  asserted  the  chiim  which  belonged  to  Messiahship  as 
it  was  understood  hy  Him.  He  began  to  make  disciples  as  soon  as  He 
began  to  teach.  These  disciples  were  not  merely  pupils,  like  the  disciples 
of  the  Rabbis  or  of  the  Baptist.  They  were  united  to  Jesus  in  a  deeper 
relationship,  one  unique  among  the  ties  which  bind  men  together.  They 
were  to  live  in  absolute  spiritual  dependence  upon  Him.  His  religious 
conceptions  were  to  mould  theirs.  His  '^  I  say  unto  you  "  was  to  have 
with  them  an  authority  paramount  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
thought  of  Grod,  of  life,  of  duty,  of  destiny,  was  to  be  theirs.  They  were 
to  accept  his  application  of  spiritual  truth  to  their  life.  Every  earthly 
interest,  even  life  itself,  must  be  put  at  his  disposal.  ^^  Whosoever  he  be 
of  you  that  renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
*'  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother, .  .  .  son  or  daughter,  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me."  ''  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  mother,  or  father,  or  children,  or  lauds,  for  my  sake  and 
for  the  gospel's  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  now  in  this 
time,"  etc 

Jesus  asked  all  the  people  to  enter  into  this  relationship  with  Him. 
From  those  who  consented  He  chose  twelve  to  be  his  companions,  and  to 
give  Him  special  assistance  in  his  work.  Their  discipleship  was  not  a 
tie  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  joined  the  other  disciples  to  EQm. 
The  relationship  was  in  all  cases  essentially  the  same,  for  it  implied  in 
all  cases  absolute  spiritual  dependence.  Those  who  gave  up  their  occu- 
pations to  follow  Jesus  only  showed  more  plainly  in  the  form  of  their  life 
the  supreme  devotion  which  had  to  be  given  to  Him  by  those  who  would 
be  his  followers.  The  rich  young  man,  in  refusing  to  sell  his  property 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  at  his  command,  and  then  to  follow  Jesus,  ex- 
cluded himself  from  discipleship  by  the  refusal.  Only  by  this  sacrifice 
could  he  gain  the  disciple's  place. 

Jesus's  spiritual  sway  over  his  disciples,  a  dominion  which  He  desired 
to  extend  over  all  his  people  and  over  all  men,  was  what  Messiahship 
meant  to  Him.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  He  heralded  was  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  God's  reign  in  human  hearts.  His  historic  work  in  establish- 
ing that  kingdom  was  to  win  men's  hearts  to  God  and  to  righteousness. 
The  forces  which  He  used  in  doing  this  work  were  spiritual  forces.  He 
set  aside  in  the  wilderness,  after  his  baptism,  the  thought  of  establish- 
ing a  government.  He  would  have  no  power  over  men  which  did  not 
have  its  seat  in  the  spiritual  nature.  He  refused,  for  this  reason,  to 
act  as  referee  in  a  family  dispute  about  property.  He  deprecated  pay- 
ing honor  to  his  mother  and  his  brothers  on  his  account,  lest  Messiah- 
ship  should  seem  to  involve  social  distinction.  At  Csesarea  Philippi, 
after  receiving  and  commending  Peter's  acknowledgment  that  He  was 
the  Messiah,  Jesus  went  on  to  predict  his  rejection  by  the  Jewish  author- 
ties,  and  his  execution  at  their  hands.     Then  He  added  that  his  fol- 
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lowers  mast  be  prepared  to  share  his  fate.  WilliDgness  to  give  np  all 
for  his  sake  and  the  gospeFs  belonged  to  the  sabjects  of  this  King. 
For  he  was  a  spiritual  King ;  his  cUum  to  rule  was  the  claim  of  the  trath 
in  Him.  As  the  earthly  head  of  a  spiritoal  kingdom  He  could  only  ask 
for  spiritual  subjection.  If  his  disciples  did  what  he  told  them  to  do» 
it  was  because  they  could  by  their  obedience  show  devotion  to  the  spir- 
itual principles  which  lived  in  Him  and  asserted  themselves  through 
Him.  When,  for  example,  they  prepared  the  paschal  supper,  they 
obeyed  religiously.  They  felt  that  in  doing  their  Master's  bidding 
they  were  not  rendering  blind  obedience  to  a  mastei'ful  will,  but  that 
they  were  owning  the  supremacy  of  God  and  of  righteousness. 

Hence,  discipleship  meant  to  Jesus  and  to  the  disciples  a  genial  sway. 
The  claim  made  was  always  felt  to  be  the  claim  of  the  moral  and  spir^ 
itual  principles  embodied  in  the  Master.  ^*  60  your  way,  and  tell  John 
the  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see  :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  .  .  .  and  the 
poor  have  good  tidings  preached  unto  them,  and  blessed  is  he  whoso- 
ever shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  me."  To  lay  down  life 
for  Jesus's  sake  is  to  lay  it  down  likewise  for  the  gospel's  sake.  His 
yoke  is  an  easy  yoke,  his  burden  a  light  burden,  because  they  are  the 
yoke  and  the  burden  of  the  truth  which  man  was  made  to  obey.  Jesus 
asked  no  other  authority  over  the  mind  or  conscience  than  that  which 
goes  with  love,  the  deepest,  most  reverential  love  possible  to  man. 

This  authority  He  did  seek.  The  truth  which  He  gave  men  was  the 
truth  of  his  life.  Its  supremacy  was  his  supremacy.  Here  we  are 
obliged  to  differ  from  some  careful  and  reverent  students  of  Jesus's  life. 
They  believe  that  He  claims  a  supremacy  for  his  teaching  which  He  does 
not  claim  for  himself.  He  seems  to  them  only  a  prophet,  who  brings  a 
message  which  he  knows  to  have  a  divine  sanction  and  an  unequaled 
value.  He  wields  authority,  but  it  is  that  of  his  message  only.  He 
has  spiritual  power ;  it  is  the  power  of  the  teacher,  who  uses  the  truth 
which  he  has  found  to  draw  men  to  the  Grod  whom  he  loves.  We 
believe  this  interpretation  of  Jesus's  thought  of  Himself  to  be  inade- 
quate. It  does  not  explain  his  identifying  his  person  with  the  message 
He  brought,  as  He  did  when  He  asked  men  to  sacrifice  their  earthly 
interests  for  his  sake  and  the  gospel's.  To  give  up  all  for  the  truth  was 
to  g^ve  up  all  for  Him ;  to  give  up  all  for  Him  was  to  renounce  it  for 
the  truth.  What  can  this  mean,  except  that  such  supremacy  and  value 
as  belong  to  the  highest  truth,  the  truth  of  God's  life,  belongs  to  Jesus  ? 
Think  of  Paul's  urging  his  converts  to  give  up  all  for  his  sake  and  the 
gospel's ! 

The  manner  of  Jesus's  teaching  shows,  we  believe,  that  He  did  not 
exalt  his  message  above  Himself.     He  spake  *'  as  one  having  authority. 
When  He  corrected  the  teaching  of  the  law  with  his  "  I  say  unto  you, 
He  seemed  to  imply  that  a  better  revelation  of  God  dwelt  in   Him 
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than  that  which  the  Hebrew  people  had  received.  Could  one  merely  a 
prophet,  albeit  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  have  spoken  so  ?  A  prophet 
brings  a  message  disclosing  God's  mind  for  his  people  in  some  single 
juncture  of  their  life ;  a  message  reproducing  a  vision  of  truth  fitting 
that  special  circumstance  ;  a  fragment  of  truth,  although  a  vital  and  im- 
perishable fragpnent.  But  here  is  One  who  brings  not  a  message,  but  a 
revelation  ;  who  carries  the  truth  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  so  long  hoped 
for;  the  word  of  the  kingdom  which  has  the  promise  of  the  king- 
dom in  itself ;  the  truth  of  God's  being,  of  man's  need,  of  God's  pro- 
vision for  that  need.  Is  He  to  be  numbered  among  the  prophets  ?  Or 
does  his  word  belong  to  Him  as  the  prophet's  did  not ;  does  it  express 
the  secret  of  a  life  united  to  God  as  no  other  human  life  can  be  ?  We 
seem  to  have  Jesus's  answer  to  this  question  in  that  saying  which  claims 
a  unique  knowledge  under  the  limitations  of  humanity,  and  suggests  a 
self-consciousness,  including  a  divine  nature.  "  But  of  that  day  or  that 
hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father."  We  seem  to  have  a  more  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  deep  utterance,  '^  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father :  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  him."  He  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Father 
all  his  own,  corresponding  to  Grod's  knowledge  of  Him.  By  virtue  of 
this  knowledge  He  can  show  God  to  men.  He  is  the  teacher  because 
He  is  the  revealer ;  He  is  the  revealer  because  He  is  the  Son  who 
knows  the  Father  with  a  knowledge  exclusively  his  own.  The  greatness 
of  the  truth  griyen  is  in  the  last  analysis  only  the  greatness  of  the  person 
giving  it. 

The  use  which  Jesus  made  of  his  miracles  furnishes  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  theory  which  we  are  considering  is  without  foundation. 
He  treated  them  as  elements  of  a  self-revelation.  They  were  object-les- 
sons, making  it  plain  what  He  was  to  his  people.  The  cure  of  the  par- 
alyzed man  showed  that  He  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  His  cast- 
ing out  demons  by  the  finger  of  God  showed  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
had  come  unto  his  people,  —  had  come,  that  is,  in  the  person  of  his  Son. 
For  the  context  proves  that  this  is  what  He  meant.  '^  Tou  Pharisees 
say  that  I  cast  out  demons  by  collusion  with  Satan,  their  prince.  No  ; 
Satan's  house  is  not  thus  divided  against  itself.  My  casting  out  of  de- 
mons is  due  not  to  Satanic  but  to  anti-Satanic  power,  the  power  of  God. 
And  if  I  by  his  power  cast  them  out,  his  kingdom  has  come  unto  you  " 
(t.  0.  in  me).  To  John's  disciples,  asking  if  He  were  indeed  the  Mes- 
siah, Jesus  answered,  Gro  and  tell  John  of  my  works.  "  And  blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  not  find  cause  of  stumbling  in  me." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  one  whose  single  claim  to  attention  was 
the  truth  He  brought,  but  of  one  who  felt  that  He  had  the  truth  in  Him- 
self, and  was  therefore  the  earthly  head  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth. 
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We  have  a  test  of  the  eonectnefls  of  oar  interpretation  of  Jesos's 
thought  of  hiB  Messiahship  in  his  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  Giod 
as  it  IS  to  exist  in  its  ideal  completeness  in  heaven.  To  this  perfected 
kingdom  he  tanght  his  disciples  to  look,  as  folly  embodjring  the  principles 
of  God's  reign  over  men.  The  petition  of  the  disciples'  prayer,  ''  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  shows  that  He  wished  them  to  have  it  often  in  their 
minds.  Of  that  kingdom  He  is  to  be  the  head.  ^*  Ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  '^  And  then  shall  He  send  forth  the  angeb  and  shall  gather  to- 
gether his  elect  from  the  four  winds."  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory ;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  aU  the  nations ; 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another  as  the  shepherd  separateth 
the  sheep  from  the  goats." 

Some  critics  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words.  They  are 
found  in  the  earliest  written  accounts  of  his  teaching ;  there  is  no  ground 
except  such  as  their  contents  may  furnish,  for  questioning  their  authenti- 
city. They  present  Jesus  as  the  head  of  the  perfected  kingdom,  a  divine 
being,  exalted  above  the  creation.  The  divineness  in  heaven  which  his 
prediction  ascribed  to  Him  was  that  which  he  consciously  possessed  dur- 
ing his  earthly  life.  For  then  He  was  Messiah,  asking  and  receiving 
such  homage  from  men  as  could  only  be  given  to  a  man  by  those  lost  to 
self-respect. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  living  Unitarians  insists  that  Jesus  did  not  claim 
Messiahship.  He  thinks  that  he  sees  evidence  that  the  passages  of  the 
Grospels  in  which  He  appears  to  present  Himself  as  Messiah  are  so  col- 
ored by  the  disciples'  later  thought  as  to  misrepresent  the  Master.  The 
criticism  by  which  this  conclusion  is  supported  deals  with  the  Gospels 
after  a  summary  fashion,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimen 
of  it.  Mark  adds  to  the  account  of  Peter's  confession  of  Jesus's  Mes- 
siahship on  the  day  of  Ciesarea  Philippi,  the  words  *'  And  he  charged 
them  that  they  shoi^d  tell  no  man  of  him."  These  words  are  changed 
by  the  criticism  of  the  writer  in  question  to  the  following,  ''  Silence ! 
to  not  a  creature  are  you  to  say  such  a  thing  again ! "  that  is,  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  Messiahship.  Such  striving  with  the  narrative  to  remove 
out  of  it  what  even  Strauss  admits  to  be  a  feature  of  Jesus's  life,  sug- 
gests a  wish  to  escape  from  a  theological  difficulty.  The  clear  mind  of 
the  writer  in  question  sees  that  once  he  admits  that  Jesus  ciaims  Mes- 
siahship, he  is  confronted  with  the  old  dilemma,  '^  Ant  Deus,  aut  homo 
non  bonus."  He  justly  says  that  '^  between  soul  and  soul,  even  the  great- 
est' and  the  least,  there  can  be  in  the  things  of  righteousness  and  love 
no  lordship  and  servitude,  but  the  sublime  sympathy  of  a  joint  worship 
on  the  several  steps  of  a  never-ending  ascent."  One  who  believes  this 
and  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  is  divine  may  well  add  that  '^  in  profes- 
sions of  belief,  in  definitions  of  doctrine,  in  forms  of  prayer,  the  Mes- 
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aiamc  language  has  settled  with  the  most  tenacious  hold  ;  and  unless  it 
be  loosened  thence  our  religrion  will  perish  in  its  grasp." 

Those  whose  hearts  move  them  to  call  Jesos  ^* Master  and  Lord" 
gladly  agree  with  this  clear  thinker  in  believing  that  to  admit  his  Mes- 
aiahship  is  to  put  Him  aboTC  mankind,  and  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that 
the  apostolic  record  of  his  Messianic  claim  will  never  be  impeached  by 
an  unbiased  criticism. 

Can  one  who  felt  himself  to  be  divine,  it  is  asked,  have  said,  as  did 
Jesus  to  the  rich  young  man,  ''  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  None  is 
good  save  one,  even  Grod."  Yes,  one  who  had  divineness  in  a  human 
natare  which  was  working  out  goodness  under  the  stress  of  temptation 
eoold  say  this.  The  objection  ts  only  another  form  of  the  dogmatic 
assumption  which  we  examined  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  — 
the  assumption  that  God  cannot  so  unite  himself  to  a  human  soul  as  to 
make  it  divine.  And  what  man  could  rightly  lay  on  another  such  a 
command  as  Jesus  laid  on  the  rich  young  man,  making  obedience  to  it  a 
condition  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  if  Jesus  were  oonscious  of  being  divine,  why 
did  He  not  make  this  consciousness  prominent  in  his  teaching  ?  It  may 
be  su^^ested,  in  reply,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in  affirming  how  a 
person  so  unlike  ourselves  would  act  with  respect  to  the  deep  and  sacred 
secret  of  bis  inner  life.  It  may  be  added  that  we  can  see  reasons  why 
Jesus  should  not  have  made  prominent  in  his  teaching  that  which  sepa- 
rated Him  from  the  people.  It  was  his  desire  to  come  near  men,  to  estab- 
lish relations  of  friendship  with  them  in  which  love  and  friendship  could 
grow.  If  they  had  seen  in  Him  One  other  than  man,  would  they  have 
listened  calmly  to  his  words,  and  have  pondered  their  intrinsic  truth  ? 
The  conception  they  needed  of  his  person  and  of  God,  as  revealed  in 
Him,  was  first  of  all  an  ethical  and  spiritual  conception.  To  get  it,  his 
words  must  be  understood  and  his  character  known.  To  tell  the  people 
that  about  Himself  which  would  prevent  them  from  studying  his  ideas 
and  his  character  would  be  to  thwart  his  spiritual  aink  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  He  was  reticent  about  the  secret  of  his  relation  to  Grod.  We 
conclude,  then,  from  our  examination  of  Jesus's  self-revealing  words,  as 
gathered  into  the  older  Grospels,  that  He  felt  that  He  was  divine. 

We  find  important  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  presents  to  as  the  Incarnate  Word.  It  represents  Him  as 
saying  to  the  Jews  :  ^*  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ; "  and  as  saying  Jto 
the  Father:  *' Glorify  thou  me,  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  The  Sonship  in  which 
this  Grospel  presents  Jesus  as  living  is  a  relation  which  falls  within  the 
divine  life.  Believing  that  this  Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John, 
we  find  in  its  representation  of  Jeeus  independent  and  most  importan 
information  as  to  his  self-consciousness.  We  are  not  disposed  to  insist 
that  all  the  words  which  it  attributes  to  the  Master  are  exact  reports  of 
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what  He  said.  They  have  the  same  manner  of  expression  with  the  nar- 
rative parts  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  first  Epistle,  —  the  style  of  John. 
Sometimes  we  seem  to  see  in  them  evidence  of  the  Apostle's  mind  com- 
pleting the  thought  g^ven  in  the  Master's  word.  How  far  the  modifying 
process  has  gone  is  a  question,  we  believe,  to  which  criticism  can  never 
grive  a  precise  answer.  Snch  an  answer  is  not  necessary  to  the  ose  of 
the  gospel  in  finding  the  self-conscioiisness  of  Jesas.  The  testimony  of 
the  writer  underlying  the  whole  representation  is  the  essential  matter. 
If  an  Apostle,  one  of  the  three  most  with  Jesus,  portrays  him  as  living 
and  laboring  in  the  conscious  possession  of  a  divine  Sonship,  and  in  the 
belief  that  He  had  had  a  pre^xistent  divine  life,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  disciples  as  other  than  man.  For,  leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  question  of  inspiration,  we  revere  the  Apostle's  words, 
as  those  of  a  holy  man,  and  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  calm  and  serene  tem- 
perament. The  picture  drawn  by  such  an  one  may  have  imperfection, 
but  it  cannot  be  essentially  false.  It  is  the  picture  of  Christ  conscious  of 
divineness,  who  felt  that  to  see  Him  was  to  see  the  Father,  and  owned  the 
intended  result  of  his  revelation  of  himself  to  his  disciples  in  the  con- 
fession of  Thomas  :  *'  My  Lord  and  my  Grod." 


THE  TRIAL  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

When,  six  years  ago,  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  insisted  upon  test- 
ing applicants  for  missionary  appointments  by  a  doctrinal  tenet  which 
the  churches  no  longer  regarded  as  of  faith,  it  was  predicted  that  this 
policy  would  not  only  carry  the  doctrinal  issue  into  the  churches  of  its 
constituency,  but  raise  the  question  of  its  own  organization.  The  pre* 
diction  was  slighted,  but  it  is  already  fulfilled,  and  sooner  than  was  antici- 
pated. Indeed,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  at  Chicago  the  Secretary 
himself  should  appear  as  an  advocate  of  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  may  work,  within  Presbyterianism,  in  the 
same  way.  That  is,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  bring  about  some  important 
changes  in  the  rules  and  methods,  perhaps  in  the  organic  law,  of  Presby- 
terianism. There  are,  indeed,  marked  differences  in  the  two  cases.  The 
American  Board  is  an  expedient,  a  provisional  arrangement,  an  out- 
come of  certain  practical  conditions  and  needs.  It  embodies  no  perma- 
nent organic  principle,  and  is  constructed  largely  on  arbitraiy  lines.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  very  different  institution.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
a  great  constructive  idea,  that  of  representative  government,  and  its  ex- 
pression of  this  idea  is  broad,  thorough,  and  masterly.  The  Board 
might  wholly  vanish  and  no  important  working  conception  of  practical 
Christianity  be  lost.  The  Presbyterian  Polity  could  not  disappear  and 
the  development  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  administration  not 
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suffer  serious  detriment  We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  shaken  as  is  the  American  Board.  Yet  none  the  Jess  is  it 
tme  that  the  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  is  a  trial  of  Presbyterianism. 

It  is  so  in  respect  to  its  animating  spirit  and  its  power  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  progress  of  human  thought  and  Christian  life.  But  we  will  not 
follow  our  suggestion  in  this  direction.  It  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose  to  keep  to  the  line  on  which  we  started,  that  of  organization. 

In  theory,  the  Greneral  Assembly  is  a  supreme  judicatory.  In  fact,  it 
has  become  an  immense  convocation,  having,  like  the  changed  character 
of  the  American  Board,  the  marked  characteristics  of  popular  gather- 
ings of  a  serious  sort.  Such  meetings  are  of  great  value  for  diffusion  of 
information,  awakening  of  interest,  announcement  and  promotion  of  ma- 
tured plans  of  effort  They  are  of  less  and  less  use  for  deliberative 
purposes,  and  of  little  or  none  for  judiciaL  The  most  distinct  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  public  by  the  meeting  at  Detroit  is  that  of  an  excited 
convention  in  a  temper  of  mind  and  possessed  of  a  degree  of  intelligence 
anything  but  judicial.  The  recent  Assembly  at  Portland  was  better 
moderated  ;  its  leaders  were  less  rash ;  it  was  more  self-restrained :  yet 
probably  none  were  more  relieved  than  its  coolest  heads  when  the  amus* 
ing  discovery  dawned  upon  the  majority  that  under  the  appeal  of  the 
prosecuting  committee  from  New  York,  it  could  not  do  what  it  most  de- 
sired to  do,  namely,  try  and  convict  Dr.  Briggs  on  the  spot !  The  one 
lasting  impression,  deeply  scored  by  both  assemblies,  is  the  unfitness  of 
such  bodies  to  act  as  judicatories,  or  in-  cases  where  the  judicial  temper 
and  equipment  are  indispensable. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  impending  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  ? 
The  proceedings  are  to  begin  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  That 
Presbytery  has  once,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  dismissed  the  charges. 
The  Assembly  has  decided  that  it  had  lost  control  of  its  own  commit- 
tee, and  must  hear  the  case  it  dismissed.  Meanwhile  there  has  been 
an  accession  of  members  by  an  enlargement,  we  believe,  of  its  territory. 
Already,  in  advance  of  the  trial,  there  are  rumors  that  this  may  change 
the  result !  We  know  nothing  of  the  correctness  of  these  surmises.  It 
is  enough  that  they  are  afloat  to  point  our  moral  that  it  is  Presbyterian- 
ism which  is  now  on  trial.  Supposing  that  the  new  members,  by  their 
votes  upon  Dr.  Briggs's  inaugural,  change  the  result  adversely  to  the  de- 
fendant, will  the  Christian  public  be  governed  by  their  verdict  ?  Will 
they  so  raise  the  general  estimate  of  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  Dr.  Briggs's 
opponents  that  he  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  directors  of  Union  Semi- 
nary, and  the  former  large  majority  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  who 
virtually  acquitted  him,  will  henceforth  be  ranked  in  comparison  as 
among  the  unlearned  and  ignorant  in  the  Scriptures  ?  And  who  will  be 
on  trial,  —  Dr.  Briggs  or  the  Presbytery  ?    If,  however,  as  we  would  , , 

prefer  to  anticipate,  the  new  members  find  no  more  occasion  for  continn-  ^  j^ 

ing  judicial  proceedings  than  did  a  majority  of  the  old,  and  if  the  actual 
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trial  shows  no  need  of  discipline,  yet  Dr.  Briggs's  prosecntors  continae 
the  case  up  to  some  fatare  General  Assembly,  does  any  intelligent  and 
candid  man  suppose  that  sach  bodies  as  met  at  Detroit  last  year,  and  at 
Portland  two  months  ago,  are  suitable  tribanals  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Higher  Criticism?  Has  not  the  general  public 
already  laughed,  not  in  its  sleeve,  but  outright,  at  the  folly  of  trans- 
porting half  a  thousand  men  across  the  continent  and  back  again  to  deal 
with  a  Higher  Critic  ?  We  say  to  do  this  thing,  for  what  else  could  a 
body  charged  with  such  a  responsibility  attempt  to  do  ?  There  was  the 
great  work  of  Home  Missions  unrolled  before  them,  as  in  a  pano- 
rama, as  they  flew  across  new*forming  States,  large  enough  for  em- 
pires ;  but  what  was  this  to  men  whose  ears  were  filled  with  an  appeal 
from  a  prosecuting  committee  ?  There  were  schools  and  colleges  and 
other  agencies  of  an  enlightened  Christianity  to  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened,  and  a  yast  population  to  be  impressed  with  the  earnestness 
and  vigor  of  a  great  body  of  Christian  believers,  commanding  untold 
resources  of  wealth  and  learning  and  men  for  the  advancement  of  a 
Christian  civilization ;  and  what  was  seen  ?  An  Assembly  caught  in  its 
own  rules  and  votes  as  in  a  trap,  and  exercised  most  of  all  how  to  bring 
one  of  its  most  eminent  scholars  to  trial  for  an  inaugural  address  in  one 
of  its  noblest  seminaries  of  sacred  learning.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
if  the  Assembly  at  Portland  had  tried  and  convicted  Dr.  Briggs  on  the 
charges  preferred  by  the  committee,  the  verdict  would  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  final  decision  of  a  single  question  of  Biblical  scholar- 
ship ?  If  not,  what  the  action  of  such  a  body  can  affect  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  public  of  the  proper  place  and  function  of  a  General 
Assembly.  That  is,  it  is  the  judicial  system  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
which  is  now  on  trial. 

As  we  have  intimated,  we  value,  in  the  interest  of  a  true  development 
of  the  Polity  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  experiment  of  a 
government  of  the  component  parts  of  a  national  organization  by  the 
whole,  through  a  system  of  representation.  We  believe,  also,  that  the 
contribution  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  church  organization  made 
by  the  founders  of  New  England  is  not  outworn,  and  that  the  conception 
of  union  for  fellowship,  and  in  fellowship,  is  to  have  a  wider  and  richer 
development.  The  battle  for  liberty,  individual,  personal,  local,  ecclesi- 
astical, has  been  substantially  fought  and  won.  Christians  anywhere 
in  this  country  may  organize  themselves  into  a  self-governing  church. 
The  stress  of  thought,  the  practical  compulsions,  are  toward  the  most 
adequate  and  serviceable  combination  and  organic  embodiment  of  this 
free  Christian  life.  Presbyterianism  stands  for  the  representative  prin- 
ciple. In  this  domain  it  has  a  formidable  rival  in  another  type  of  Polity, 
—  the  Episcopal.  The  latter  has  an  advantage  in  its  two  legislative 
houses,  ^  analogous  to  our  civil  Constitution.  The  experiment  of  the 
Piresbyterian  Church  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs,  and  the  revsion  of  its 
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Standards,  will  be  watched  with  interest  from  this  point  of  view.  Is  a 
single  body,  constitated  like  the  General  Assembly,  a  saitable  ultimate 
judicial  tribunal,  or  the  best  development  of  ecclesiastical  soperintend- 
ence  ?  If  we  are  to  hare  representativ^e  goyemment,  is  not  a  convention, 
with  two  hottses,  a  better  arrangement  ? 

And,  behind  all  soch  questions,  are  these :  What  ii  tiie  hind  of  gov- 
emment  saitable  to  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  Under  what  forms  is  there 
likely  to  be  gained  the  securest  and  largest  reign  of  the  spirit  of  truth, 
love,  and  unity  ? 


THE  REPLY  OF  DR.  STORRS.i 

• 

Thb  special  value  of  the  second  letter  from  Dr.  Storrs,  as  of  the  first, 
appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  situation.  We  trust 
that  he  will  pardon  us  for  reminding  him  that  the  "  Andover  Review  " 
is  not  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board ;  and  will  accept  our 
appreciation  of  his  expression  of  regret  that  his  previous  letter  should 
seem  to  any  one  to  betray  impatience ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  *^  the  rush 
of  the  fingers"  explains  some  sentences  in  the  letter  before  us  which 
seem  to  us  more  pointed  than  just.  He  only  can  write  worthily  of  so 
sacred  a  cause  as  foreign  missions  who  has  learned  to  be  severe  to  him- 
self and  charitable  to  others,  and  who  is  moved  by  something  of  that 
love  to  all  men  which  He  revealed  who  gave  himself  to  death  for  their 
life.  We  will  not  doubt  that  when  Dr.  Stonrs  saw  in  print  the  word 
'^animosity"  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  he  recognized  as 
quickly  as  we  that  it  is  hardly  within  the  lines  of  courteous  debate.  We 
have  carefully  reviewed  our  previous  article,  to  discover  anything  in 
which  we  may  have  been  stirred  by  what  Dr.  Storrs  characterizes  as  sug^ 
gestive  of  ^^  an  impulse  of  passionate  anger."  It  is  easy  to  mistake  in 
one's  self  what  seems  to  be  a  righteous  indignation.  We  do  not  dis- 
claim that  Dr.  Storrs*s  letter  did  stir  us  with  what  we  should  thus  char- 
acterize, nor  has  his  reply  to  our  comments  alleviated  what  still  appears 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  feeling.  Perhaps  a  single  illustration 
will  enable  him  better  to  appreciate  this  cause.  He  remarks  that  when 
he  fonnulated  his  rule,  and  pointed  it  by  quoting  the  language  of  "  Mr. 
C,"  this  designation  was  not  understood  by  him  to  ^Meseribe"  Mr. 
Noyee.  This  suggests  an  important  difference  in  our  points  of  view. 
Dr.  Stonrs  is  discussing  "  cases ; "  we  are  considering  men  whom  we 
have  known  in  the  intimacy  which  such  trials  as  those  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  policy  of  the  Board  naturally  begets.  We  have 
seen  their  quality,  learned  through  what  hardships  they  have  obtained 
their  ample  training  for  service,  and  with  what  consecration  and  joy 
they  have  antio^Mited  it,  and  what  are  the  serious,  and  to  us  seemingly 
needless  misunderstandings,  harassments,  anxieties,  and  disappointments 

1  The  Independent,  Jane  30, 1892,  pp.  11, 12. 
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to  which  they  have  been  subjected.     We  have  not  been  in  contact  with 
initial  letten,  or  with  what  these  may  vaguely  saggest,  bnt  heart  to 
heart  with  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  men,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  their  early  consecrations  and  pare  ideals,  and  we  have  seen  their 
offers  of  seryice  treated  as  though  they  were  **  an  nnlioly  thing,"  and 
their  aspirations  met  with  petty  or  perplexing  distinctions,  or  tossed  opon 
the  prongs  of  arbitrary  requirements,  and  we  are  indignant,  and  as  we 
believe,  righteously  indignant,  as  we  hope  Dr.  Storrs  would  be  if  he  knew 
these  men  as  well  as  we.   And  what  we  know  in  many  instances  through 
our  own   experience,  we  understand  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
similar  instances  through  testimonies  which  come  to  us  in  an  unceasing 
stream  from  other  educational  institutions,  churches,  and  families,  not 
merely  in  New  England,  but  in  the  West,  —  young  men  and  women, 
far  and  near,  whose  whole  attitude  to  the  Board  and  purpose  of  life 
are  changed  and   frustrated   by  the  policy  which  just  as  it  seemed, 
and  not  a  little  through   Dr.   Storrs's  influence,  to  be  rapidly  losing 
its  disastrous  power,  is  now  encouraged  and  fortified  by  his  appearance 
as  its  champion.      Nor  let  it  be   supposed    that   our  interest  in  this 
matter  springs  merely  from  the  love  of  teachers  for  their  pupils.     If 
these  men,  against  whose  treatment  we  protest,  were  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, every  whit  qualified  for  foreign  service,  —  and  no  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  this  '^  Review "  is  without  opportunities  of  observation  in  this 
matter  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  Dr.  Storrs,  —  we  should 
not  contend  for  their  appointment.     And  it  is  not  their  experience,  how- 
ever painful  and  undeserved,  which  is  the  most  serious  element  in  the 
tragedy.     It  is  the  &tal  blow  which  is  given  in  so  many  cases  to  a  use- 
fulness in  foreign  service  of  incalculable  value ;  it  is  the  loss  to  misaons, 
the  repression  of  enthusiasms  capable  of  immeasurable  results.     Dr. 
Storrs,  in  the  letter  before  us,  in  describing  and  justifying  the  aim  of  the 
existing  management,  uses,  with  his  wonted  felicity  of  diction,  an  expres- 
sion which  to  us  is  the  clearest  statement  and  severest  condemnation  of 
the  present  policy  which  could  be  formulated.  *'  The  fundamental  effort," 
he  tells  us,  one  of  *'  the  three  aims  prominently  in  view,"  is  *'  not  to  ap- 
point those  positively  holding  it  to  service  abroad."     Of  course  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  particular  hypothesis.     But  there  it  is  —  '*  the  fundamental 
effort,"  the  great  purpose,  *'  not  to  appoint."    And  for  this  aim,  though, 
as  we  have  shown,  with  a  constant  reduction  of  terms  and  increasing 
abandonment  of  the  only  principle  whose  truth  could  justify  the  purpose, 
the  American  Board  haa  been  for  the  past  few  years  administered.     Its 
purpose,  so  far  as  we  dissent,  is  to  keep  men  and  women  out  of  service ; 
ours  is  to  put  them  into  service.     We  say  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Noyes 
should  be  appointed  ;    Dr.  Storrs  stiU  says,  he  cannot  be.     And  our  in- 
dignation justifies  itself  by  these  considerations :  first,  that  the  men  are 
worthy  ;  secondly,  that  their  exclusion  is  a  thoroughly  wrong  use  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  the  Board ;  and  thirdly,  that  whatever  justification  in 
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principle  once  might  be  pleaded  for,  it  is  now  formally  abandoned,  and 
there  remains  only  a  persistent  and  irritating  adherence  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  discarded  formula. 

Dr.  Storrs  pays  no  attention  to  our  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
management  of  the  Board  has  abandoned  the  ground  originally  taken, 
namely,  that  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life  is  an  underlying  and 
necessary  truth  of  the  gospel.     Its  acceptance  is  no  longer  required  of 
candidates,  —  a  requirement  rightly  insisted  upon  in  respect  to  every 
article  of  faith.     It  is  no  more  treated  as  a  part  of  the  message  which 
the  missionary  must  carry  to  the  heathen,  or  inculcate  upon  his  converts 
and  in  training  their  ministry.     Dr.  Storrs  has  definitely  proclaimed  that 
a  complete  agnostic  upon  this  whole  subject  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  Prudential  Committee.     We  simply  ask  that  this  fact  be  duly  esti- 
mated, in  its  length  and  breadth,  in  its  meaning  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences.    If  a  candidate  may  hold,  as  b  now  freely  granted,  that  the 
Bible  does  not  exclude  the  hope  of  a  future  opportunity  for  those  who 
live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  Christ,  what  authority  is  there  for  requiring 
that  the  candidate  should  himself  exclude  such  a  hope  ?     Is  it  pleaded 
that  the  hope  may  be  prejudicial  to  his  faith,  or,   to   use   Dr.   Storrs's 
phrase,  produce  a  ^'counteracting    strain"   upon  his    preaching?     But 
if  such   a  hope  is  entertained  by  a  candidate  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Noyes  and  others,  admittedly  accepts  every  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  if  it  is  conceded  that  this  hope  is  not  forbidden  by  Scripture, 
whence  is  the  counteraction,  and  what  is  counteracted  ?     He  holds,  it  is 
conceded,  aU  that  the  Scriptures  require,  and  nothing  which  they  forbid. 
Where,  then,  is  there  room  in  such  a  case  for  counsels  of  fear  ?     It  is 
inconsequent  reasoning  to  relinquish  the  principle  of  a  cautionary  rule 
and  still  insist  upon  its  validity.    And  when  such  a  rule  is  made  the  test 
of  appointment  of  men  accredited  as  prepared  to  preach  in  its  integrity 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  they  hold  nothing  which 
the  Bible  forbids,  we  have  something  much  worse  than  indefensible  logic ; 
we  have  a  usurpation  of  authority  and  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  use 
of  it 

Dr.  Storrs,  representing  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Board,  argues 
that  Carey  and  Henry  Martyn,  Judson  and  David  Brainerd,  would  never 
have  carried  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  nor  would  the  churches  have  sent 
out  Harriet  Atwood,  Ann  ELasseltine,  and  many  others,  but  for  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  tenet  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life.  Yet 
Dr.  Storrs  announces,  with  marked  satisfaction,  that  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee is  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  any  applicant,  otherwise  qualified, 
who  regards  this  dogma  as  unsupported  by  Scripture  and  not  a  matter  of 
ftdth.  Why,  if  this  argument  is  worth  anything,  should  the  rule  of  ap- 
pointment be  thus  relaxed  ?  Or,  if  it  is  thus  modified,  on  what  principle 
is  the  line  drawn  where  it  now  is  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  men  will  volunteer, 
and  funds  be  contributed,  if  the  Board  offers  to  send  those  who  say  that 
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the  Bible  is  indecifiive  respecting  God's  purposes  of  grace  towards  the 
heathen,  but  that  all  this  will  cease  if  it  permits  them  to  hope  that  He 
has  such  thoughts  of  mercy  ?  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  the  noble  band  of 
missionaries  who  hare  made  the  century  illustrious  by  their  sacrifices  and 
their  toils,  to  assume  that  such  a  hope  in  the  greatness  of  God's  lore  to 
men  would  have  quenched  their  own?  Evidently  *' speculations  "  upon 
the  missionary  motive  have  their  perils  as  well  as  speculations  which  are 
theological,  and  they  may  be  more  directly  injurious.  They  are  so  when 
Christian  men  and  women,  desirous  to  be  sent  out  as  missionaries,  and 
evidently  consecrated  to  this  service,  are  refused  appointment  because  of 
an  a  priori  doubt  whether,  in  view  of  their  hope  for  those  who  have  died 
without  the  gospel,  they  can  really  want  to  go ! 

Dr.  Storrs's  view  of  the  rejected  applicants'  theology  —  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  that  of  the  '^  majority,"  as  he  represents  it — seems 
to  be  as  shadowy  as  his  appreciation  of  the  personality  of  "  Mr.  C." 
This  majority,  he  tells  us,  have  ^felt"  that  they  "should  not,  in  dis- 
tinct defiance  of  their  Christian  belief,  send  word  to  those  who  have 
not  the  gospel  that  a  probation  is  waiting  for  them  in  dim  and  vast  spaces 
beyond  the  grave."  Will  Dr.  Storrs  please  point  to  a  single  instance  in 
which  an  offer  of  service  has  been  made  to  inform  men  that  they  are  to 
have  a  future  probation  ?  Again,  "  if  any  number  of  persons  wish  to 
organize  a  movement  to  send  out  missionaries  to  teach  the  heathen  that 
if  they  do  not  hear  the  gospel  now  they  will  have  an  indefinite  probation 
hereafter,"  —  we  forbear  from  any  characterization  of  such  a  representar 
tion.  In  a  somewhat  elaborated  statement  of  the  motive  for  missions,  the 
obvious  implication  is  that  the  rejected  applicants,  or  those  who  disap- 
prove of  their  rejection,  do  not  desire  to  glorify  Christ  "  by  giving  men 
now  the  salvation  which  He  offers,"  nor  '<  to  obey  and  follow  Christ  in  his 
mission  '  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost ; '  already  '  lost,'  save  as 
his  gracious  power  intervenes  to  rescue  and  save."  Can  Dr.  Storrs  have 
read  the  correspondence  published  in  the  Annual  Reports  and  elsewhere  ? 
If  he  will  turn  to  the  application  of  ^  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  C.,"  on  pages  39  and 
40  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1887,  he  will  be  constrained  to  say  that  if 
this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  "  majority  "  of  the  faith  and  motives  of 
those  who  have  been  rejected,  his  capacious  and  retentive  memory  does 
not  recall  another  such  instance  of  flagrant  theological  and  personal 
injustice. 

Objection  is  made  to  our  characterization  of  Dr.  Storrs's  ultimatum-— 
we  used  the  word,  not  in  the  belligerent  sense  accepted  by  him,  but  in 
thati  approved  by  the  lexicographers,  of  a  statement  of  final  conditions 
•—  as  a  "  new  dogmatic  dictum  or  rule."  We  raise  no  question  as  to 
Dr.  Storrs's  self-consistency.  If  we  were  not  always  careful  to  distin* 
gnish  his  position  from  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  the  Board, 
it  was  because  he  seemed  to  regard  himself  as  a  representative  of  tiiis 
majority.    And  is  there  any  doubt  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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Committee  his  aoqaalified  amiotmcement  of  an  agnostic  rule  is  a  ^'  new  " 
position  ?  We  supposed  it  also,  perhaps  mistakenly,  to  represent '  some 
degree  of  change  in  Dr.  Stonrs's  mind,  —  to  lay  down  a  sharper  and 
more  inflexible  rule  than  he  had  before  followed,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  peculiarly  emphatic  disclaimer  of  the  position  originally  taken  by 
the  Ck>mniittee  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  dogma  of  the  universal 
decisiveness  of  this  life.  In  our  comments  upon  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  of 
acceptance  to  which  he  refers,  we  remarked  that,  under  it,  all  of  the  re- 
jected applicants  might  have  been  appointed.  We  welcomed  his  famous 
statement  respecting  the  ^^  two  wings,"  in  view  of  which  the  Board  at  New 
York  voted  its  acceptance  of  that  letter.  When  the  first  '^  case  "  arose 
on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  platform,  Dr.  Storrs,  as  he  tells  us,  ''  worked 
with  all  my  [his]  strength  "  for  the  applicant's  appointment,  and  against 
the  majority  of  the  Committee.  This  applicant  claimed  the  "  liberty  " 
to  hold  as  his  own  the  *^  doctrines  and  hypotheses  "  he  stated  in  his  letter 
of  November  11,  1889.  In  this  letter,  without  explicitly  adopting  the 
hypothesis  of  future  probation,  he  expressed  the  opinion  not  only  that  it 
b  ''  not  precluded  by  the  Bible,"  but  that  there  are  passages  which  favor 
it,  and  that  he  had  '*  a  preference  "  for  it  If  Dr.  Storrs  had  shaped 
the  rule  of  appointment  so  as  not  only  to  admit  agnostics,  but  men  who, 
like  Mr.  Covell,  express  ''  a  preference  "  for  the  theory  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  "  hold,"  and  had  contended  for  this  position,  <*  with  all  his 
strength,"  we  should  not  have  associated  his  name  so  naturally  with  the 
rule  of  agnosticism  now  accepted  by  the  majority. 

When  further  objection  is  offered  to  our  statement  that  concessions  now 
are  made  which  would  not  have  been  five  years  ago,  it  is  overlooked 
that  we  not  merely  claimed  this,  but  proved  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  case 
of  ^'  Mr.  B.,"  which  lies  in  the  Report  between  those  of  *'  Mr.  A."  and 
^  Mr.  C,"  and  which  Dr.  Storrs  seems  to  have  overlooked  in  his  first 
letter  and  ignores  in  his  second.  We  ask  him  to  take  the  record  oE 
the  last  six  years  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  and  see  if  our  state- 
ment is  not  true,  namely,  that  it  is  a  history  of  concessions.  If  he  can 
prove  that  they  have  been  freely  and  gladly  and  not  ^^  grudgingly " 
made,  all  the  better ;  but  this  is  not  the  conviction  of  those  who  have 
been  obliged  to  contend  for  them.  To  such  the  course  of  things  familiar 
to  students  of  English  politics  has  seemed  to  be  reproduced  on  a  narrow 
scale.  We  do  not  care  to  conduct  discission  by  epithets.  But  when  we 
characterize  the  policy  which  has  been  followed  as  that  of  Toryism,  we 
believe  that  we  are  simply  affirming  a  real  identity  in  method.  It  is 
the  policy  of  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and  reform  just  as  Utile 
as  is  practicable,  of  not  yielding  at  all  save  under  a  kind  of  compulsion, 
with  an  occasional  large  surrender,  as  in  this  new  rule  of  agnosticism, 
which  is  something  of  a  surprise. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Stonrs's  letter  is  especially  serviceable  as  a  dis- 
dosure  of  the  situation.     He  contends  that  the  action  at  Minneapolis 
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leaves  to  the  Committee  the  nnchecked  power  to  pursae  inquiries  into 
matters  outside  of  the  acknowledged  creeds  which  was  exercised  hy  Dr. 
Alden.  He  refers  specifically  to  the  amendment  moved  hy  Dr.  Board- 
man.  The  creeds  of  ^^  acknowledged  weight  "  are  weighty  only  so  far 
as  they  go.  The  Committee  is  to  decide  what  a  creed  should  contain. 
That  elaborate  creed  prepared  by  the  Commission  of  1883  is  now  to  be 
held  to  be  insufficient  for  applicants  as  a  standard  of  faith.  The  articles 
Dr.  Alden  sought  in  vain  to  introduce  into  it  may  now  be  impressed 
through  the  medium  of  '^  supplementary  questions."  We  might  argue 
that  since  the  Commission  explicitly  refused  to  recognize  Dr.  Alden's 
dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life,  its  exclusion  of  this  article 
should  be  esteemed  one  of  the  matters  on  which  it  has  weight,  and  that 
in  this  particular  Dr.  6oardman*s  amendment  does  not  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Committee.  But  such  reasonings  are  now  of  little  use  or  impor- 
tance. The  fact  is,  whether  this  was  intended  or  not,  —  and  Dr.  Storrs's 
letter  makes  this  unmistakable,  —  the  Committee  has  an  unlimited  power 
of  scrutiny  into  an  applicant's  opinions,  and  of  determining  what  should 
be  his  theology.  The  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight  with  the  churches 
are  weighty  with  it  only  so  far  as  they  go.  The  Committee  is  above  the 
churches ;  and  its  theology,  and  not  theirs,  is  the  standard.  Dr.  Storrs 
brings  this  out  in  his  letter  with  a  certain  tunvetS  which  is  instructive. 
He  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  what  they  (the  majority  of 
the  Board)  '^  deem  imperative  demands  of  the  truth  of  things,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  must  be  the  theology  which  all  missionaries  are  to 
accept  and  all  candidates  be  prepared  to  avow.  In  1871,  the  Board 
adopted  this  declaration :  — 

'*  Neither  this  Board  nor  its  Prudential  Committee  are  in  any  sense  a  theo- 
logical court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief,  but  a  body  instituted  by  the 
churches  to  make  known  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  nations  and 
those  who  sit  in  darkness,  though  nominally  Christian,  and  establish  churches 
among  tbem,  maiutaining  thai  faith,  and  that  only,  which  is  universally  re- 
ceived by  those  Christian  bodies  whose  agents  they  are,  and  who  furnish  the 
funds  which  they  administer." 

Under  Dr.  Storrs's  interpretation  of  the  action  at  Minneapolis,  this  is 
now  changed.  The  majority  of  the  Board  determines  according  to  its 
^'  convictions  "  what  is  of  faith  ;  not  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  nor  their 
decisions  as  to  what  should  be  required  of  preachera  of  the  gospel. 

Not  less  clearly  is  light  shed  by  this  letter  upon  the  position  in  the 
Board  which  is  held  by  the  minority  and  those  whom  they  represent. 
We  are  informed  that  the  '^  just  rights  "  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  secure  "  to  all  circles  and  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  Board  "  are  purely  of  a  parliamentary  sort.  The  majority 
governs ;  the  minority  has  a  suitable  place  on  committees,  and  '*  a  fair 
share  in  the  general  counsels  and  conclusions."  All  rights  to  service 
under  the  Board,  on  the  basis  that  it  is  an  agent  of  the  churches  in 
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sending  out  sneh  missionaries  as  represent  their  faith,  are  as  completely 
ignored  as  though  there  were  no  snch  churches.  It  is  doubtless  of  tem- 
porary advantage  to  turn  the  discussion  almost  wholly  into  the  channel 
of  a  question  about  future  probation,  but  the  truth  cannot  long  be  ob- 
scured that  this  is  but  a  minor  incident,  and  that  the  real  issue  is  much 
larger  and  more  important.  Included  in  this,  indeed,  are  other  special 
questions  than  the  one  to  which  Dr.  Storrs  confines  the  discussion,  which 
are  already  engf^ing  attention.  The  Committee  recognizes  them  in 
questioning  upon  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  upon  the  '^  in- 
fallibility," not  the  inspiration  merely,  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commit- 
tee is  a  theological  committee  for  all  questions  which  are  under  discus- 
sion. But  all  this  is  one  aspect  of  what  we  call  the  real  question. 
There  is  substantially  but  one  such,  howeyer  skillful  debate  may  ignore 
or  obscure  it  It  is  this :  Have  members  of  the  churches  that  sustain 
the  Board,  members  in  good  and  reg^ar  standing  in  their  fellowship, 
who  accept  their  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight,  and  who  offer  them- 
selves for  service  and  are  otherwise  qualified,  a  right  to  acceptance  by 
the  Boards  and  to  he  sent  out  so  far  a>s  its  funds  permit  f  Or,  in  an- 
other form.  Have  the  churches  which  support  the  Boai'd  a  right  to  re- 
gard it  as  their  i^nt  in  giving  to  men  the  faith  they  receive ;  and  is  the 
Board  under  obligation  to  them  to  send  out  those  whom  they  accredit 
for  snch  a  purpose  ?  Dr.  Storrs  practically  answers  these  questions  in 
the  negative,  and  without  discussion.  He  treats  of  the  Board  as  though 
it  were  the  sole  judge  of  what  sort  of  men  should  be  sent,  and  within  it 
accords  only  deliberative  rights  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  doc- 
trinal positions  of  the  majority.  The  common  right  to  participation  in 
service,  and  to  be  represented  in  service,  and  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
be  the  instrument  of  the  churches  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  are, 
as  we  have  said,  entirely  overlooked.  Nor  only  this.  Positions  are 
taken  which  amount  to  a  positive  denial  of  such  rights  and  obligations. 
For  a  rule  is  prescribed  and  defended  in  a  way  which  violates  the 
churches'  unquestionable  position  respecting  opinions  and  theories  out- 
side of  the  creeds,  and  not  inconsistent  with  them.  That  position  is 
one  of  tolerance,  of  liberty,  of  discrimination  between  matters  of  faith 
and  opinion,  of  trust  in  men  of  approved  beliefs  and  character,  of  recog- 
nition of  progress  and  modem  thought.  The  position  of  the  Committee 
as  defended  by  Dr.  Storrs  is  precisely  contrary.  It  will  not  accept  as 
missionaries  men  whom  the  churches  honor  as  pastors.  It  denies  the 
freedom  to  those  whom  it  wiU  employ  which  is  everywhere  granted  by 
other  societies,  and  to  all  ministers.  It  undertakes  to  prescribe  what 
shall  be  held  upon  questions  of  the  higher  criticism  and  tenets  of  philos- 
ophy, —  upon  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  and  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul,  —  and  makes  it^  own  "  convictions,'*  and  not  the  creeds,  the 
standard  as  to  what  is  of  faith  and  what  is  not,  and  sets  up,  as  tests  of 
competency  to  preach  the  gospel,  requirements  which  are  incompatible 
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with  modern  scholarship  and  methods  of  thought  and  service.  We  in- 
tend no  disrespect,  but  the  facts  must  be  faced.  It  is  a  majority,  we  are 
told,  that  is  to  govern.  It  is  well  known  who  are  the  majority  in  the 
Prudential  Committee.  Now  we  ask  in  all  soberness,  are  the  half  do7^en 
men  who  form  this  majority  the  men  that  would  be  chosen  by  any  assem- 
bly of  Biblical  scholars,  or  of  theologians,  to  formulate  the  results  of 
modem  inquiry  ?  Would  they  themselves  undertake  such  a  function  ? 
Dr.  Alden  was  one  of  a  minority  of  two  on  the  commission  that  framed 
the  creed.  His  views  dominate,  or  if  it  is  preferred,  represent  those  of 
this  half  dozen  men  who  have  been  now  for  six  years  rejecting  candi- 
dates that  are  approved  in  all  the  churches  where  they  are  known,  and 
receive  their  fullest  and  weightiest  conmion  confessions.  The  whole 
thing,  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  from  the  shadows  of  a  hoary  institu- 
tionalism,  and  looked  at  in  the  light  of  truth  and  reality  and  common 
sense  and  Congregational  fellowship  and  Christian  practicalness,  is  seen 
to  be  as  great  an  absurdity  as  it  is  a  violation  of  sacred  obligations. 

Dr.  Storrs  brings  the  whole  matter  to  its  climax  of  absurdity  when  he 
intimates  that  the  Board  will  not  object  if  those  who  disagree  with  its 
methods  form  another  organization,  —  as  though  the  Board  were  simply 
a  stock  company,  doing  business  on  its  own  account,  from  ite  own  private 
resources,  under  a  majority  rule,  and  not  a  body  receiving  contributions 
from  all  the  churches,  offering  itself  as  their  agent  in  their  foreign  mis- 
sionary work,  and  pledged  to  carry  to  the  heathen  <'  that  faith,  and  that 
only,"  which  they  universally  accept. 

We  know  of  but  one  plea  that  is  made  why  the  theology  of  the  Board 
should  thus  discriminate  itself  from  that  of  the  churches.  It  is  that 
«  even  mare  care  should  be  exercised  in  appointing  men  to  lay  founda- 
tions in  heathen  lands  than  in  putting  them  into  common  pastorates." 
We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  Let  it 
stand,  for  this  argument.  How  does  it  infer  any  right  in  a  Board  or 
Committee  to  test  a  missionary  by  a  different  standard  of  faith  from  that 
applied  to  a  pastor  ?  Are  there  two  gospels  of  Christ,  one  for  Tokyo, 
another  for  Washington  ?  Or  is  the  man  who  is  qualified  for  the  larger 
responsibility  the  one  who  must  be  intrusted  with  the  smaller  measure  of 
liberty  ?  This  is  not  the  proportion  observed  in  the  selection  of  leaders 
in  any  other  kind  of  service.  In  a  report  presented  to  the  Board  in 
1849  ^  from  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  signed  by  Rufus  Anderson, 
David  Greene,  and  Selah  B.  Treat,  occur  these  noteworthy  words :  — 

"  Many  things  which,  at  first,  it  might  seem  desirable  for  the  Board  to  do, 
are  found,  on  a  nearer  view,  to  be  entirely  beyond  its  jurisdiction  ;  so  that 
to  attempt  them  wonld  be  useless,  nay,  a  ruinous  usurpation.  .  .  .  The  Board 
is  to  be  viewed  as  an  Agency,  acting  for  such  as  choose  to  employ  it.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be,  and  it  is  not,  a  distinct  power  with  separate  interests  from  the 
churches.  .  .  .  This  responsibility  [the  missionary's]  can  never  be  perfectly 

^  This  xeport  was  not  adopted  by  the  Board,  as  Dr.  Storrs  supposes. 
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enforeed  except  by  guazding  the  religious  liberties  of  missionaries  with  the 
most  serapuloQS  oare.  Men  most  be  free,  and  most  feel  that  they  are  free»  in 
order  to  rise  to  the  full  capacity  and  dignity  of  moral  agents,  and  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  full  control  of  law,  reason,  and  the  moral  sense.  And  of  all 
gospel  ministers,  the  missionary  among  the  heathen  most  needs  to  haye  his 
uiind  and  spirit  erect,  and  to  feel  that  all  g^ood  men  are  his  brethren.  This  is 
necessary  to  the  unity,  peace,  order,  and  efficiency  of  every  mission.  The  law 
of  liberty  is  an  all-pervading  law  in  Christ's  kingdom." 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  discnssion  to  state 
frankly  and  definitely  our  objections  to  the  position  and  policy  of  the 
majority  of  the  Board  as  affirmed  by  Dr.  Storra.  It  is  indispensable  to 
a  complete  and  lasting  agreement  that  each  section  should  understand  the 
other.  Agreement,  however,  is  the  aim  and  end,  not  disagreement  nor 
raptare.  There  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to  the  sacred  obligation  of 
missions,  and  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  promote  them.  There  is  no 
variance  as  to  the  Name  in  which  they  are  to  be  conducted,  or  their  end. 
Our  disagreements,  therefore,  cannot  be  finaL  Devotion  to  the  same 
Saviour  and  Lord,  a  common  and  controlling  interest  in  the  same  work, 
the  recovery  of  the  lost,  the  salvation  of  mankind,  must  prevail  over  all 
minor  divergences.  Discussion  is  between  friends.  We  have  been  and 
are  most  desirous  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote,  and  noUiing  to 
delay,  a  realization  of  the  hope  which  Dr.  Storrs  expressed  when  he 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Board,  —  *' the  hope  that  some  way 
might  appear  in  which  we  all  could  walk  together."  Under  his  adminis- 
tration great  progress  has  been  made  toward  such  a  result  We  under- 
stood his  first  letter  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  this  progress,  to  sound  a 
note  for  its  arrest  None  can  rejoice  more  heartily  than  we  if  this  proves 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning.  Upon  some  points  we  see  no 
room  for  compromise.  We  cannot  waive  the  right  of  young  men,  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches  and  their  ministry,  to  appointment  under  the 
Board.  We  cannot  admit  a  theological  autocracy  as  properly  resident 
in  the  Board  or  its  Committee.  Whatever  abstract  powers  may  be  dis- 
covered in  its  charter,  they  have  long  since  been  waived,  and  are  wholly 
out  of  consideration  under  the  existing  obligations  of  the  Board  to  the 
Congr^ational  fellowship.  We  cannot  think  it  wise  or  expedient  for  the 
Prudential  Committee,  in  the  conduct  of  such  theological  examinations 
as  under  the  present  constitution  —  a  constitution  whose  expediency  is 
itself  open  to  question  and  which  is  likely  to  be  revised  —  are  committed 
to  it,  so  to  pursue  them  as  to  involve  the  Board  in  discussions  which  are 
foreign  to  its  purpose.  Why,  for  instanc^e,  should  the  Board  be  plunged 
into  existing  discussions  respecting  the  *^  mfallibility  "  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  —  discussions  conducted  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  by  men  who 
agree  in  accepting  the  inspiration  and  supreme  and  divine  authority  of 
Scripture  ?  We  have  thought,  however,  that  one  approach  to  a  greater 
nnion  than  now  exists  would  open,  if  the  conservatives  would  agree  to 
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nnderstand  Dr.  Chapin's  resolution  as  he  understood  it,  and  as  President 
Hopkins  expressly  interpreted  it  when  he  admitted  it  and  put  it  to  vote, 
namely,  as  a  cautionary  resolution,  and  not  as  a  theological  resolution. 
Dr.  Hopkins  subsequently  regretted  that  he  did  not  rule  that  the  reso- 
lution was  out  of  order.  We  presume  that  he  was  moved  to  this  regret 
by  the  theological  use  to  which  the  vote  was  immediately  put.  But  his 
origrinal  interpretation,  we  believe,  —  nor,  we  suppose,  did  he  doubt,  — 
was  in  itself  correct.  There  is  nothing  erroneous  in  principle,  whatever 
other  objections  may  lie  against  it,  in  a  caution  from  the  Board  to  the 
Committee  not  to  make  itself  responsible  for  some  new,  or  seemingly  new 
and  untried  opinion,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  Committee  and  the 
Board  are  not  responsible  for  anything  doctrinally,  but  to  see  that  those 
whom  they  appoint  hold  the  faith  of  the  churches  whose  funds  they  receive 
and  whose  agents  they  are.  Now  it  may  be  claimed  that  when,  ten  years 
ago,  a  certain  hypothesis  came  under  discussion,  caution  was  proper  in 
respect  to  it.  It  was  not  known  what  attitude  the  churches  or  the  min- 
istry would  assume  towards  it,  nor  how  far  it  would  be  held  in  subordina- 
tion to,  as  well  as  dependence  upon,  the  universally  received  articles  of 
faith.  But  whatever  measure  of  truth  may  be  conceded  to  this  claim,  it  is 
evident  that  the  experiences  of  ten  years  have  matenally  changed  the  situ- 
ation. The  last  six  years  have  borne  an  ample  testimony.  The  hypothesis 
has  not  proved  divisive,  nor  shown  any  divisive  tendency.  It  has  not 
loosened  the  hold  of  a  single  known  minister  or  Christian  teacher  on  the 
faith  held  by  the  churches.  It  is  no  longer  anywhere  a  topic  that  creates 
any  issue,  hardly  one  that  calls  out  a  question  in  ecclesiastical  councils. 
There  is  universal  acquiescence  in  the  sphere  of  all  ecclesiastical  relations 
and  operations  in  the  acceptance  of  this  hypothesis.  Why  then  should 
the  Board  alone,  of  all  societies,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  entire 
Congregational  body,  whose  agent  it  is,  prescribe  a  rule  which  excludes 
it  ?  Is  not  this  an  excess  of  caution  ?  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  it  pro- 
duces irritation  ?  What  is  gained  by  it  ?  Does  the  conservative  major- 
ity expect  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  churches  towards  this  hypothesis  ? 
The  avowed  entertainment  of  such  a  design  would  precipitate  a  conflict. 
The  churches  do  not  expect  any  such  service  from  the  Board.  It  exists 
for  no  such  purpose.  Is  the  evil  which  is  apprehended  sufficient  to  re- 
quire that  a  cautionary  rule  should  still  be  worked  as  an  exclusive  rule  ? 
Lest  some  indiscreet  men  should  be  encouraged  to  apply,  is  it  necessary 
to  shut  out  men  who  are  level-headed,  and  capable  of  the  finest  and  best 
work?  To  exclude  some  one  who  cannot  distinguish  between  a  hypo- 
thesis and  a  doctrine,  a  permissible  hope  and  '^  a  preached  gospel,"  is  it 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  which  shuts  out  a  missionary  like  Mr.  Noyes  ? 
And  is  it  caution  or  something  else  which  says  :  You  may  express  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  hypothesis,  but  you  must  not  hold  it ;  or  you  may  admit  it  as 
not  excluded  by  Scripture,  but  you  must  not  find  it  to  be  reasonable 
or  helpful,  —  this,  when  all  the  churches  which  sustain  the  Board  say 
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to  their  pastors :  Think  aboot  this  matter  as  you  please.  We  do  not 
disparage  caution  ;  we  ask  that  it  be  more  caatioiudy  exercised.  We  do 
not  ask  the  conservatives  to  repeal  the  Des  Moines  resolution  ;  we  only 
ask  them  to  understand  to  what  helpful  use  it  can  now  be  put,  and  what 
uses  are  superseded.  We  ask  them  to  appreciate  that  caution  is  not 
intolerance  and  exclusion.  Why  should  not  the  whole  controversy  be 
speedily  settled  on  the  basis  of  ^  firm  principle  of  toleration  within  the 
bounds  of  the  creeds  and  the  practice  of  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation? 

An  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 
We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  of  any  who  may  be  responsible 
for  such  a  decision  a  candid  consideration  of  the  following  statements 
and  questions. 

There  is  no  desire  that  any  applicant  should  be  appointed  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Board  who  would  not  be  approved  for  ordination  by  any 
fairly  constituted  and  representative  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches. 

Under  the  present  system  of  foreign  missionary  operations,  as  sus- 
tained by  these  churches,  the  organized  power  of  decisive  theological 
examination  is  lodged  exclusively  in  the  Prudential  Committee.  There 
18  a  partial  practical  exception.  A  missionary  must  be  ordained.  If 
ordination  follows  appointment,  an  ecclesiastical  council  has,  indirectly 
and  practically,  a  final  examination.  In  all  other  cases  the  action  of  the 
committee  is  final.  An  ordained  minister  is  examined  by  the  committee. 
An  assistant  missionary  has  no  other  theological  examination  than  its. 
In  the  case  of  every  rejected  applicant  for  appointment  there  is  no  other 
theological  examination.  His  application  is  finally  settled.  The  churches 
have  no  review  of  the  case.  He  has  no  remedy  of  appeal  or  of  any  sort. 
The  comnuttee  is  the  sole  and  exclturive  theological  board,  subject  only 
to  the  corporation  which  appoints  it. 

We  ask :  — 

1.  Do  not  the  assurances  of  the  Board,  and  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gr^ational  churches  thus  far  given  to  the  exercise  of  so  great  a  power, 
—  a  power  exercised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  no  other  Congre- 
gational Society,  —  involve  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  its  Committee  a 
moral  obligation  to  follow  in  their  examinations  the  doctrinal  standaixls 
and  practice  of  the  churches  whose  funds  they  solicit  and  administer  ? 

2.  Can  the  Board  expect  the  churches  long  to  consent  to  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  is  turned  against  their  own  ministers  and  members  ? 

3.  Beyond  this  and  most  of  all :  Is  it  right  and  just  to  force  any 
churches  or  church  of  its  constituency,  in  good  standing  in  the  Congre- 
gational fellowship,  to  conduct  its  (or  their)  missionary  work  indepen- 
dently ?  We  ask  for  the  most  careful  consideration  of  this  fundamental 
question,  and  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  long-continued  usages  and 
existing  practical  relations. 
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4.  Why  shoald  not  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting 

(a.)  Rescind  the  amendments  adopted  on  the  motions  respectively  of 
Rev.  Drs.  Plumb  and  Boardman,  and  leave  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine  in  the  form  reported?  Some  provision  might  be 
added  to  meet  instances  of  merely  inadvertent,  crude,  or  partial  statement. 

These  amendments  have  given  opportunity  for  the  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  which  is  pow  complained  of.  We  do  not 
say  that  they  made  it  necessary.  Neither  amendment  requires  the  issu- 
ing of  "  supplementary  questions ;  "  it  was  not  so  understood,  to  say  the 
least,  that  they  were  to  be  sent  out  when  candidates  present,  not  crude 
and  partial,  but  (as  generally  admitted)  weighty  and  sufficient  creeds, 
such  as  that  of  the  Commission,  or  the  Burial  Hill  Declaration.  But  in 
fact  these  amendments  ai*e  made  the  basis  of  a  practice  which  gives 
offense. 

(h.)  Instruct  the  Committee,  when  a  candidate  for  appointment  as  a 
missionary  presents  either  or  both  of  the  two  well-known  creeds  we  have 
named,  if  it  desires  further  information  as  to  his  doctrinal  fitness,  to  pro- 
ceed, either  itself  or  by  deputies,  to  hold  a  public  examination,  in  which 
it  shall  be  guided  and  controlled,  as  respects  the  standard  of  faith,  by  the 
principles  which  govern  the  Congregational  churches  in  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils  for  ordination  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  No  test  shall  be 
required  which  excludes  a  missionary,  in  matters  either  within  or  without 
either  of  the  creeds  which  have  been  named,  from  the  same  freedom  of 
opinion  which,  by  general  consent,  is  possessed  by  pastors  of  the  churches 
sustaining  the  Board.     There  shall  be  one  weight  aud  one  measure. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


ON  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Some  suggestions  on  the  organizations  under  the  Congregational  polity, 
from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  are  here  offered.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  they  should  be  accepted  as  scientific  conclusions  ;  for  they  are  only 
brief  studies.  The  points  selected  are  some  of  those  that  are  of  present 
interest.  The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  the  notes  are  purely 
sociological,  and  therefore  made  in  entire  independence  of  their  theo- 
logical bearings,  for  the  latter  do  not  come  directly  within  the  province 
of  the  sociologist. 

Some  will  remember  the  long  debate  in  the  National  Council  of  1886, 
at  Chicago,  over  what  was  then  known  as  the  question  of  ministerial 
standing.  The  problem  involved  in  the  direct  issue  was  to  escape  from 
the  perils  of  sheer  Independency  of  the  churches,  on  the  one  hand,  without 
falling  into  the  dangers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  highly  organized 
polities  on  the  other.  At  its  close,  a  silent  listener  asked  a  distinguished 
lay  member  and  scholar,  who  had  also  silently  watched  the  debate,  a 
question  which  he  knew  the  latter  would  quickly  understand.     ''  What 
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is  this,'*  it  was  asked,  ^*  bat  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
Congregationalism  must  advance  beyond  the  type  of  social  organization, 
of  which  the  village  community  is  the  chief  feature  in  political  society  ?  '* 
The  reply  came,  ^*  That  is  a  g^ood  way  to  put  it"  Such  a  question  and 
answer  are  full  of  suggestion  to  the  student  of  sociology.  His  field  is  the 
study  of  any  and  all  parts  of  the  social  order  from  the  point  of  view 
afforded  by  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  forces,  forms,  and  operations  of 
human  society  taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  society.  The  student  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  is  at  work  in  that  part  of  this  field  which  relates  immediately 
to  the  organization  of  the  religious,  almost  always  the  formally  Christian 
part  of  the  social  life.  But,  on  looking  at  the  general  features  of  the 
two  fields  together,  we  are  instantly  struck  with  ti^e  relation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical to  die  sociological.  Physiology  can  hardly  be  more  dependent 
upon  biology  than  ecdesiolc^  —  to  use  the  term  of  Professor  Morris 
for  what  has  been  called  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  polity  —  is  upon 
sociology.  Let  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  structure  of  local 
churches  and  their  working,  either  in  Independency  or  under  Congrega- 
tionalism, compare  them  in  these  respects  with  the  village  community 
and  the  part  it  has  played  in  political  development,  and  he  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  possibility  of  large  contributions  to  the  scientific  under- 
standing of  ecclesiastical  organization  which  comparative  sociological 
study  may  make.  And  this  is  but  one  of  many  points  where  this  kind 
of  study  will  prove  most  fruitful  to  the  student  and  to  the  practical  man 
in  religious  work.  The  suggestion  was  made  and  heartily  received  by 
two  eminent  professors  of  church  history,  some  years  ago,  that  this  field 
should  be  opened  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  polity  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  and  with  the  sociological  method  of  treatment.  But  this 
important  work  has  not  yet  been  attempted.  Dexter,  Ladd,  Ross,  Fisher, 
and  others  in  this  country,  have  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  the 
historical  material,  and  have  given  it  scientific  treatment  as  historians 
and  students  of  polity.  Lightfoot,  Hatch,  Cunningham,  Brown,  Sanday, 
Hamack,  and  others  in  Europe,  have  greatly  increased  our  historical 
material  and  our  knowledge  of  it.  Meanwhile,  the  sociological  material 
and  method  have  been  developed,  almost  created,  within  this  genera- 
tion. Stubbs,  Freeman,  Bryce,  and  others  in  the  more  strictly  historical 
and  political  line ;  Maine,  Heam,  Spencer,  Seebohm,  Gomme,  Morgan, 
Ward,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Shaeffle,  Lippert,  De  Greef,  and  Roberty 
belong  to  the  rapidly  increasing  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of 
social  institutions  in  the  still  larger  ways  that  closely  approach  where  they 
do  not  strictly  enter  upon  the  sociolog^ical  method.  Modem  psychology 
and  biology,  in  their  deeper  interpretations  of  life ;  ethics,  in  the  new 
views  of  conduct ;  political  economy,  in  its  broader  conceptions  of  the 
power  of  property  in  society,  all  will  bring  their  incentives  and  aids  to 
Uie  task.  May  we  not  hope  that  some  one  of  proper  training,  and  with 
time  torgain  the  needed  special  equipment,  will  soon  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  sociological  treatment  of  Uie  organization  of  the  Congregational 
and  other  churches?  In  these  days  of  great  changes  in  methods  of 
Christian  work,  the  practical  value  of  such  a  study  must  also  be  very 
greaU^ 

^  For  an  illustration  of  the  light  the  sociological  method  has  to  throw  upon 
one  of  onr  practical  questions,  the  reader  may  consult  the  last  of  the  series  of 
articles  on  the  Religious  Problem  of  the  Country  Town  in  the  Andooer  Review 
for  September,  1885. 
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I  now  pass  to  brief  notes  on  some  carrent  problems  among  Congregar 
tionalists.  Let  us  take  the  adjustments  now  going  on  between  the  various 
benevolent  societies  and  the  churches,  of  which  the  case  of  the  American 
Board  is  the  most  prominent  instance,  and  point  to  some  of  the  socio- 
logical facts  and  principles  that  bear  upon  the  subject  It  is  surprising 
to  mark  the  growth  of  institutional  forms  of  religious  activity  within  the 
Congregational  body  during  the  present  century,  and  their  relations  to 
the  old  and  formerly  inclusive  ecclesiastical  institution  known  as  the  local 
church.  The  Sunday-school,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  conference,  the 
State  and  National  Association,  the  American  Board,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  societies  for  missionary  work,  the  theological  seminary,  the  denomi- 
national press,  associations  for  young  men  and  women,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  the  institutional  church,  and  organizations  for  tem- 
perance and  other  good  objects,  have  sprung  into  existence  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  immense  power  of  some  of  these  institutions  is  often  lodged 
in  self-perpetuating  corporations,  in  entire  independence  of  the  churches, 
which  were  formerly  held  to  be  the  source  of  all  order  and  authority. 
A  society,  or  merely  self-appointed  individuals,  through  lesson  helps,  have 
come  to  exercise  greater  power  over  the  practical  theology  of  the  people 
than  any  theological  seminaiy.  Through  its  list  of  topics  for  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  in  the  titles  chosen,  the  Scripture  selected,  and  the  accom- 
panying article,  an  unknown  person  g^ives  shape  to  the  thinking  of  thou- 
sands in  the  week-day  meeting.  And  the  religious  newspaper,  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  its  direct  effect  on  the  life  and  opinion  of  the 
people,  is  largely  the  possession  of  the  individuals  who  may  chance  to  come 
into  its  control.  Of  course,  all  these  feel  and  reflect  public  opinion,  and 
are  thus  indirectly  amenable  to  the  church  at  large.  But  the  sociological 
fact  remains,  that  this  life  has  grown  up  into  various  powerful  institutions, 
largely  independent  of  each  other  so  far  as  formal  union  is  concerned, 
with  little  direct  means  for  insuring  accountability,  and  yet  wielding  the 
most  powerful  influence  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  forces. 
Almost  any  one  of  these  has  it  practically  within  its  power  to  force  its 
claims  and  institutions  upon  almost  any  local  church  in  the  country. 
This  is  not  of  course  done  in  the  formal  way  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
system  like  that  of  Rome  or  of  some  Protestant  communions.  But  it 
is  scarcely  less  effective.  There  is  hardly  less  power.  It  often  has  in 
it  the  spirit,  if  not  the  perfected  forms  of  ecclesiasticism.  And  we  now 
begin  to  heai*  demands  for  closer  organic  relations  between  some  of  these 
and  the  churches.  The  demand  may  in  time  go  beyond  the  great  benevo- 
lent societies,  or  it  may  stop  there.  What  shall  be  done  ?  Congregar 
tionaUsm  is  evidently  confronting  some  great  questions  of  polity.  Let  us 
point  to  some  sociological  considerations  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  social  forms  that  have  become  crystallized 
into  positive  histoncal  institutions  are  the  outgrowth  of  social  life,  doing 
its  own  practical  work  with  little  or  no  thought  of  a  science  to  guide  it. 
Here  is  the  sociological  justification  at  once  of  their  existence  and  need 
of  correction.  For  what  Professor  Jevons  once  said  of  legislation  as  a 
whole,  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  is 
largely  true  of  most  social  institutions.  But  experience  becomes  a  guide. 
Former  experiments  shape  later  ones,  and  thus  give  rise  to  study  and 
discussion,  to  science  and  practical  rules.  It  is  the  great  privilege  of 
science  here,  as  everywhere  else,  to  take  up  the  experiences  of  mankind 
and  make  their  lessons  clear  and  useful  to  others.     But  at  the  bottom  of 
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all  is  social  life,  ever  fresh  and  inventive,  and  therefore  constantly  adding 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  making  contrihattons  to  our  intellectual 
possessions  in  theory  and  definitely  determined  principles.  To  give 
nothing  new  in  the  forms  of  Christian  life  is  sociologically  an  indication 
of  the  cessation  of  social  growth  and  the  heginning  of  social  death. 
The  new  growths  that  Sunday-schools,  missions,  societies  of  Christian 
£ndeavor  have  brought,  the  existence  and  increasing  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  are  therefore  signs  of  vigorous  life.  The  problems  and 
discussions  they  have  brought  to  the  churches  are  the  inevitable  responsi- 
bilities of  prosperity.  We  are  neither  to  ignore  them,  nor  to  be  unduly 
alarmed  at  their  magnitude  and  urgency. 

Again,  certain  social  forms  rest  on  such  clearly  natural  principles, 
they  are  so  immensely  useful  and  so  universal,  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  them  great  and  cardinal  natural  institutions.  The  most 
fundamental  of  these  is  the  family.  Its  features  of  sex,  conjugal  and 
domestic  affection,  and  other  characteristics,  are  most  obvious  proofs  of 
this  claim  to  being  natural.  Its  usefulness  and  universality  are  equally 
apparent.  The  regular  assembly  of  individuals  of  a  locality  for  social 
purposes  of  various  kinds,  religious,  educational,  industrial,  or  political, 
has  only  less  physical  and  moral  necessity  than  the  family.  The  church, 
the  school,  the  factory,  etc.,  ace  all  expressions  of  this  type,  and  find  their 
social  antetypes  and  germ  in  the  village  community  organization  that 
probably  is  strewn  over  a  greater  part  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world 
than  any  other  social  institution  except  the  family.  The  local  church, 
then,  rests  on  a  thoroughly  sound  sociological  basis,  and  is  properly  called 
a  natural  institution.  But,  however  much  we  may  study  it  in  other  ways, 
we  do  not  understand  it  until  we  have  seen  it  in  this,  its  sociological 
aspect,  and  have  learned  to  put  it  beside  its  social  relative  by  use  of  the 
comparative  method,  —  that  great  instrument  of  modern  science.  It  is 
work  of  this  sort,  appHed  to  the  local  church  and  its  allied  institutions, 
that  sociology  should  be  asked  to  do  for  our  Christian  organizations. 

Another  lesson  of  sociology  is  most  important.  It  is  that  what  may 
be  called  the  birth-forms  or  institutions  of  society  are  not  necessarily 
their  ultimate  or  final  forms  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
marked  the  beginnings  of  their  work.  The  village  community  in  politics 
has  shrunk  into  the  municipality  as  the  state  and  the  federation  of  states 
have  grown  up.  The  household  community  has  parted  with  most  of  its 
old  economic  significance  as  other  economic  institutions  have  developed. 
As  a  rule,  a  complex  society  is  followed  by  correspondingly  complex  po- 
litical, industrial,  and  educational  systems.  This  is  true  as  a  matter  of 
fact  of  the  Christian  polities.  The  Episcopal  polity  of  an  approximately 
complete  organization  of  the  entire  religious  life  is  the  most  inclusive  in 
Christendom.  The  Presbyterian  is  of  a  similar  type  in  this  respect, 
though  its  means  are  different.  Both  are  attempts  to  realize  the  essen- 
tials of  political  forms  in  the  religious  social  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Independent  and  Congregational  churches  are,  sociologically  con- 
sidered, an  attempt  at  doing  their  work  amid  a  complex  social  life, 
with  the  chief  emphasis  on  the  local  social  form.  Their  dominant  po- 
litical type  is  not  tiie  state,  but  the  village  community.  They  recognize 
the  social  principle  of  fellowship,  —  perhaps  as  clearly  as  in  the  other 
churches,  —  but  they  are  afraid  to  give  it  those  institutional  forms  that 
have  organic  and  constitutional  interrelations.  Theirs  is  like  the  British 
rather  than  the  American  written  constitution,  with  its  powers  clearly 
marked  out  by  convention  and  put  on  paper. 
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It  has  been  the  castom,  and  it  is  still  in  vogue,  to  defend  this  partly  on 
the  gpround  that  this  al)sence  of  the  organization  of  presbyteries,  dioceses, 
and  the  other  institutions  of  the  highly  organized  polities  existed  in  the 
days  of  early  Christianity.  This  contention  has  foand  historical  support 
of  late  years  from  able  scholars  in  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  com- 
munions, and  therefore  has  been  held  by  some  Congregationalists  the  more 
strongly  as  the  true  permanent  polity.  Now,  whatever  its  theological 
grounds  of  support  may  be,  the  sociologist  is  compelled  to  say  that  the 
primitive  practice  is  not  conclusive  on  the  point.  On  the  contrary, 
except  for  one  thing  which  I  will  name  presently,  the  sociological  pre- 
sumption is  strongly  against  the  finality  of  the  primitive  arrangements  of 
such  religious  institutions.  For,  wherever  the  religious  work  is  original, 
that  is,  as  we  say,  missionary  among  a  people  largely  or  wholly  of  hostile 
faith  or  position,  it  necessarily  takes  on  the  collective  form  illustrated 
in  a  local  church.  Individuals,  and  occasionally  households  or  a  com- 
munity, are  brought  together  and  become  a  new  assembly  as  a  matter  of 
sheer  necessity.  The  observations  of  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  and  others, 
and  the  testimony  of  Christian  missionaries,  show  that  this  goes  on  con- 
stantly in  some  parts  of  India  to-day,  both  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
and  other  religions.  This  local  collection  of  converts  to  a  new  religion 
may  be  called  a  social  law.  The  early  sociological  necessity  of  this  local 
congregation  and  its  modem  sociological  limitations  have  not  received 
sufficient  attention  on  the  pai*t  of  students  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  exception  to  which  I  referred  above  must  now  come  in.  This 
exception  finds  whatever  of  force  it  may  have  in  the  sociological  fact  that 
social  development  may  not  necessarily  take  on  at  every  stage  and  in 
every  department  of  the  social  order  the  forms  it  assumes  in  the  others. 
That  is  to  say,  the  religious  or  the  economic  organization  of  society  may 
not  reproduce  the  precise  forms  of  the  political ;  or,  what  is  more  to  the 
point  here,  the  social  development  may  not  become  as  complete,  rigid, 
in  one  period  or  stage  as  in  the  other.  The  study  of  modem  social  order 
shows  also  that  organization  has  not  been  carried  equally  far  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  very  condition  of  the  organization  of  industry,  whether  in 
capital  or  labor,  gives  us  a  great  economic  problem.  Its  forms  are 
now  largely  purely  voluntary ;  they  are  yet  in  a  state  of  flux  or  swift 
change.  They  have  a  development  unlike  the  political,  both  in  kind  and 
degree.  The  organization  of  education,  even  with  our  public  system,  is 
another  illustration.  It  may  be  that  neither  these  nor  religious  life  will 
ever  take  on  the  more  definite  forms  of  our  political  order.  The  forces 
peculiar  to  them,  their  inner  principles  and  outward  objects,  and  their 
special  ends,  may  forbid  this  or  not  require  it.  In  other  words,  neither 
the  dream  of  the  Episcopal  nor  Presbyterian  polity  may  rest  on  a  socio- 
logical basis.  Religious  life  may  not  demand  the  highly  organized  forms 
of  the  state.  So  long  as  society  is  in  its  formative  stages,  we  may  not 
venture  to  predict  the  result.  But  the  friends  of  the  simpler,  and  those 
of  the  more  complex  polities,  will  do  well  to  take  account  of  these  socio- 
logical conditions  of  tlieir  problem.  It  certainly  will  not  do  to  maintain 
the  old  conclusions  by  some  of  the  former  methods.  The  problem  before 
the  Congregational  churches  of  this  country  is  one  of  great  difficulties 
and  of  corresponding  opportunities ;  for  their  social  forms  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth. 

Still  farther :  because  the  family  and  the  local  church  ai*e  so  clearly 
the  fundamental  and  powerful  institutions  of  organized  Christianity,  we 
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cannot  —  speaking  for  sociology  —  say  that  others  are  not  also  aathorita- 
tive  in  their  own  sphere.  According  to  a  newspaper  report,  Bishop  Brooks, 
some  years  ago,  expressly  told  the  members  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  a  great  city  that  they  were  a  church  as  much  as  were  the 
organizations  that  went  by  that  name.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  the 
theolo^an,  —  and  these  notes  do  not  touch  the  theological  problem,  —  I 
think  Dr.  Brooks  stated  a  sociological  truth.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
American  Board  or  any  other  of  the  Congregational  benevolent  societies, 
and  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  They  all  came  into  being  of 
the  social  life  of  the  denomination  rather  than  through  the  direct  work  of 
a  church  or  churches  as  such.  Individuals,  or  single  churches,  and  not 
organizations  of  individuals,  gave  them  their  first  vitality,  and  this  came 
from  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  living  whole.  Grenerally,  these  new 
growths  were  attended  by  all  the  essential  and  vital  characteristics  that 
belong  to  the  social  birth  of  a  church  in  a  new  community.  Similar 
things  may  be  said  of  a  theological  seminary,  a  Christian  college  or  acad- 
emy, or  a  religious  newspaper.  Speaking  sociologically,  the  American 
Board,  or  any  other  Congregational  institution,  stands  on  just  as  sacred 
a  foundation,  other  things  being  equal,  as  any  Congregational  church  in 
New  England.  It  and  they  may  not  usurp  functions  that  in  the  social 
order  of  Congregational  life  belong  to  the  churches.  Neither  may  the 
latter  deny  to  it  and  them  their  independent  right  to  be  and  to  do  their 
proper  work.  As  both  grow,  and  the  social  life  about  them  and  their 
work  grow,  old  connections  may  be  severed  here  and  new  ones  formed 
liiere.  The  problem  is  not  how  to  put  the  strong  new  life  back  into  its 
first  bands,  and  keep  it  in  its  tutelage,  but  how  to  coordinate  its  own 
mature  life  with  its  parents  and  teachers.  How  this  shall  be  done,  or 
what  is  to  be  done,  one  may  not  hastily  declare.  In  social  life,  rights 
always  attend  upon  the  relations  which  make  rights  possible.  The  rights 
vary  with  the  relations.     The  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  our  theories  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  unless  grounded  in  thorough  scientific  comprehension  of  the 
facts  and  conditions,  may  take  us  astray.  A  hard-and-fast  application  of 
a  theory  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  inclusiveness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  in  which  the  local  church  is  made  the  ultimate  depositary  of  all 
power  and  authority,  may  compel  the  transfer  of  our  theological  semi- 
naries, denominational  newspapers,  as  well  as  our  benevolent  societies, 
to  the  direct  and  even  complete  control  of  the  churches.  And  to  do  this 
successfully,  the  churches  may  become  the  church.  The  High  Church- 
man will  of  course  welcome  this  result,  and  it  seems  possible,  —  some 
would  say  probable,  —  so  far  as  sociology  has  been  able  to  speak,  but  for 
some  of  the  forces  and  principles  I  have  pointed  out.  But  his  opponent 
must  also  reckon  with  this  same  science,  for  some  of  his  own  gi'ounds 
may  not  be  well  taken.  If  he  'insists  on  resting  upon  them,  he  may  be 
quickly  forced  to  other  positions.  I  say  forced,  figuratively  speaking,  for 
in  these  days  of  ui^nt  need,  of  marvelous  opportunities,  of  wonderful 
advance  in  sociological  knowledge,  we  have  too  many  problems  on  hand 
to  make  quarreling  more  profitable  than  diligent,  reverent  study. 

The  Congregational  polity  of  the  present  holds  in  it  a  great  mass  of 
powerful  religious  life,  struggling  on  from  one  form  of  institution  to 
another,  and  constantly  confronting  questions  that  spring  upon  it  from 
its  peculiar  vigor  and  conditions.  If  it  secures  less  rapid  production  by 
count  of  numbers,  it  may  not  be  far  behind  in  its  generation  of  power. 
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Its  sociological  problem  is  to  study  its  vital  principles  and  acqnired  forms 
of  social  expression  along  the  lines  of  this  science,  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  scientific  method,  and  with  the  purpose  of  getting  all  it  can  of  the 
light  of  truth  upon  its  solution.  The  family,  the  local  church  with  its 
allied  institutions,  the  fellowship  of  churches,  societies.  Christians,  all 
need  the  broader  study,  the  deeper  interpretation,  which  this  kind  of  work 
can  secure.  They  are  like  other  churches  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  as  some  seem  to  have  done  in  their  new 
zeal  for  civic  virtue,  that  they  are  unlike  others.  For  the  political  sys- 
tem of  England  may  justify  and  demand  of  all  churches  there  some 
kinds  of  public  activity  that  cannot  be  attempted  here  without  surrender 
of  our  cherished  separation  of  church  and  state.  Indeed,  the  present 
general  lack  of  sociological  education  in  the  midst  of  a  commendable 
enthusiasm  for  social  reform  makes  desirable  great  caution  in  the  utter- 
ances of  the  pulpit  and  religious  press  and  platform.  It  adds  to  the 
imperative  call  for  more  sociological  education  in  general,  and  for  its 
direction  to  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  our  Christian  life. 

Samuel  W.  Dike. 
AuBURin>ALB,  Mass. 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  CRITICAL   DISCUSSIONS- 


PROFESSOR  WELLHAUSEN'S  POSITION  RESPECTING  THE  GENUINE- 
NESS OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

In  my  paper  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  published  in  the  April  "  Review," 
I  mentioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott's  statement,  given  in  *^  Our  Day,"  that 
Professor  Wellhausen  maintains  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  '*  is  undoubtedly 
the  production  of  John."  Mr.  Joseph  King,  of  Hampstead,  London, 
having  his  doubts  of  the  exactness  of  this  information,  has  secured  from 
Professor  Wellhausen  a  precise  statement  of  his  position,  which  he  pub- 
lishes in  the  London  '*  Independent"     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Ich  habe  immer  den  Eindruck  gehabt,  dass  das  4.  Evangeliam  in  Sprache 
and  Gedanken  sehr  iiidisch  ist,  und  ich  habe  das  wohl  gelegentlioh  aasge- 
sprochen.  Ueber  Ecntheit  oder  Unechtbeit  habe  ich  kein  Urtheil :  manche 
Griinde  gegen  die  Echtheit  bei  Baur  sind  thoricht.  Verbffentlicht  habe  ich 
niohts  iiber  den  Punot ;  doch  vgl.  PharisSer  und  Sadducaer  "  (pp.  42,  43). 

**  I  have  always  had  the  impression  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  language  and 
course  of  thought,  is  decidedly  Jewish,  nor  have  I  cared  to  refrain  from  occa- 
sionally saying  as  much.  As  to  genuineness  or  spuriousness,  I  have  no  settled 
judgment ;  many  arguments  urged  against  the  genuineness  in  Baur  are  mere 
folly.  I  have  published  nothing  concerning  the  point ;  yet  of.  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  "  (pp.  42,  43). 

I  am  glad  that  by  calling  attention  to  WeUhausen's  supposed  position, 
we  have  secured  a  first-hand  statement  of  his  real  position,  which,  as  the 
'^  Independent "  remarks,  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  opinion  of  genu- 
ineness than  of  spuriousness,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  main  ground  of 
support  to  the  latter  opinion,  namely,  the  lack  of  a  true  Jewish  imprint 
on  the  Gospel,  and  speaks  of  ''  many  "  of  the  Tubingen  arguments  in  a 
tone  of  contempt,  which  is  evidently  meant  to  disparage  them  as  a  whole. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Akdover. 
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The  Apostouc  Fathers  :  Comprising  the  Epistles  (Grenoine  and  Spurious) 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,  the  Epistle  of  iS.  Poly- 
carp,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Polycarp,  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  the 
£pi8tle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the 
Fragments  of  Papias,  the  Keliques  of  the  Elders  preserved  in  Irenieus. 
Revised  Text,  with  Short  Introductions  and  English  Translations.  By  the 
late  J.  B.  LiOHTFOOT,  D.  D.  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Edited  and  completed  by  J.  R.  Harmer,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Uorpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  sometime  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lightfoot  Fund.  Pp.  zii,  668.  London  and  New  xork  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    1891. 

The  complete  and  beautifully  perfect  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
with  judicious  introduction,  erring,  if  at  all,  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
reserve,  and  with  admirable  translations. 

Barnabas  is  dated,  in  agreement  with  Weizsacker,  A.  D.  70-79,  with 
the  acknowledgment,  however,  that  the  ultimate  decision  must  be  affected 
by  the  view  which  shall  finally  prevail  as  to  the  relation  of  Barnabas  and 
the  Teaching. 

The  mysterious  allusion  to  the  three  kings  that  are  about  to  be  up- 
rooted by  the.  little  horn,  as  to  something  about  to  come  to  pass,  is  re- 
garded as  best  explicable  by  a  reference  to  the  association  of  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian  in  the  supreme  power.  "  So  close  a  connection  of 
three  in  one  was  never  seen  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  until  a  date  too 
late  to  enter  into  consideration.  The  significance  of  this  association  is 
commemorated  in  several  types  of  coins,  which  exhibit  Vespasian  on  the 
obverse,  and  Titus  and  Domitian  on  the  reverse,  in  various  attitudes  and 
with  various  legends.  Lastly,  with  Volkmar,  we  interpret  the  little  horn 
as  symbolizing  Antichrist,  and  explain  it  by  the  expectation  of  Nero's 
reappearance,  which  we  know  to  have  been  rife  during  the  continuation 
of  the  Flavian  dynasty."  This  seems  to  show  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Matthew  before  the  year  80,  as  the  words  o(jk  ^Xtfcv  KoAco-at  Sticotovs  dAXa 
a/iaprtt>Xou9  are  plainly  from  Matthew. 

The  editor  seems  a  little  too  scientifically  undecided  in  allowing  that 
Hermas  may  have  been  written  as  late  as  the  traditional  view  puts  it, -in 
the  episcopate  of  Pius.  Not  to  speak  of  the  evidences  of  earlier  use  of  it 
in  the  Ignatio-Polycarpian  correspondence,  pointed  out  by  Zahn,  and  the 
straightforward  way  in  which  Clement  is  referred  to  as  a  contemporary, 
how  can  we  ascribe  so  undetermined  a  church  constitution  to  Rome  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Pius? 

Charles  C  Starbtick, 

Andovbb. 

The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Passover  Ritual  ;  bein?  a  Translation  of 
the  Substance  of  Professor  Bickell's  Work  termed  "  Messe  und  Pascha." 
By  WnjJAM  F.  Skene,  D.  C.  L.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Translator 
on  the  Connection  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  with  the  Jewish  Church. 
Pp.  xii,  219.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1891.    $2.00. 

Dr.  Skene  very  reasonably  praises  the  greater  impartiality  of  German 
liturgical  writers,  as  compared  with  English,  although  the  doctrinal 
necessities  of  Professor  Bickell,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  go  far  to  outweigh 
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this  advantage.  The  translator's  own  preface  is  interesting,  and  in  vari- 
ous points  decidedly  to  be  commended.  He  objects  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
**  Origines  Liturgicie/'  that  he  assumes  the  great  Oriental  Liturgy,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Ghdlican  liturgies,  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  only  because  they  proceeded  from  churches  of  supreme  rank,  a 
plain  rum  sequitur.  The  Clementine  liturgy,  so-called,  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  both  the  translator  and  Professor  Bickell  hold  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  apostolic,  on  the  ground  of  its  extended  correspondence 
with  the  Passover  liturgy  of  the  Jews,  which  could  not  have  sprung  up 
in  the  Gentile  church,  and  would  not  have  been  received  by  the  Grentiles 
except  from  the  Apostles.  Bickell  gives  some  fifteen  pages  of  parallelsy 
which  are  very  striking  and  seem  to  bear  out  his  assumption,  as  respects 
the  framework  of  the  Liturgy,  not,  of  course,  as  respects  all  its  filling  in. 

The  £piklesis,  or  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  author  shows  to 
have  been,  in  this  most  ancient  of  the  liturgies,  as  he  esteems  it,  only  a 
prayer  that  He  might  make  the  already  consecrated  elements  eflPectual, 
not  a  part  of  the  Consecration.  After  the  great  schism  between  East 
and  West,  the  former,  he  declares,  gave  the  Epiklesis  a  new  sense,  as  if 
vitally  necessary,  in  order  to  discredit  the  Latin  Eucharist. 

The  translator's  remarks  on  the  development  of  tbe  church  constitu- 
tion out  of  the  synagogue  are  well  worth  following. 

Charles  CStarbuck. 

Andover. 


The  Impossibility  of  Social  Democracy.  By  Dr.  A,  Schaffie^  with 
a  preface  by  Bernard  Bosanquet  London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. ; 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  1892.  This  volume  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  German  work  by  Dr.  Sch&ffle.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the 
socio-economic  question,  and  outside  the  field  of  theoretical  ethics,  but 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  practical  questions  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
It  is  es]pecially  noticeable  for  the  judicial  treatment  of  a  problem  which 
at  present  seems  to  receive  only  partisan  consideration  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  We  shall  not  take  the  space  to  enter  into  details  about  the 
volume.  We  can  only  remark  a  few  important  characteristics  which 
will  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  position  of  the  author  is 
one  that  does  not  oppose  the  ideal  of  socialism,  except  with  the  fact  that 
human  nature  is  not  yet  ideal  enough  to  make  the  system  successful. 
But  he  does  not  content  himself  with  denying  the  adequacy  of  socialism, 
but  recognizes  frankly  the  existence  of  evils  which  it  is  the  duty  of  so- 
ciety to  remove.  Whether  his  suggestions  are  correct  or  not  is  a  question 
which  we  cannot  consider,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  maintaining  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  previous  progress  has  been  obtained. 
A  most  interesting  feature  is  the  calm  confidence  of  the  author  in  the 
opinion  he  has  held  for  thirty  years,  and  which  the  sequel  of  historical 
events  has  fully  justified,  namely,  that  there  is  notliing  to  fear  from 
socialistic  agitations.  In  this  he  is  independent  of  the  hysterical  alarm 
felt  by  so  many  thinkers  and  writers  on  the  subject.  No  one  has  empha- 
sized more  effectively  the  loss  of  individual  liberty  which  we  prize  so 
highly,  and  which  the  system  of  socialism  must  sacrifice.  In  reading  the 
volume,  the  student  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  technical  names  of 
political  and  labor  parties  in  Europe.  Aside  from  this  the  book  is  very 
clear  reading. 

c7.  H.  Hyslop, 
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MAN  ABOVE  NATURE. 

By  the  term  Nature  we  mean  the  established  order  of  things 
instituted  by  the  Creator,  and  carried  forward  by  his  immanent 
energy.  This  energy  is  revealed  in  different  orders  of  phenomena 
that  take  the  form  of  persistent  and  uniform  laws.  Those  who 
recognize  only  matter  and  force  as  factors  in  the  world's  evolu- 
tion, setting  aside  the  creative  energy,  still  have  a  common  ground 
with  us,  in  the  uniformities  of  Nature,  for  determining  whether 
given  phenomena  do,  or  do  not,  come  under  natural  law.  Doubt- 
less the  domain  of  the  natural  may  include  many  phenomena  which 
we  suppose  to  be  supernatural,  because  they  come  under  a  law 
unknown  to  us.  But  we  here  bring  into  discussion  only  phe- 
nomena close  at  hand,  to  which  the  plainest  tests  may  be  readily 
applied. 

The  ^^  Eeign  of  Law  "  is  doubtless  universal ;  but  this  may  not 

be  true  of  natural  law,  since  there  may  be  a  kingdom  in  which 

neither  the  divine   energy  nor  impersonal  forces  are  the  sole 

factors.     It  is  conceded  not  only  that  the  lower  kingdoms  belong 

to  the  domain  of  Nature,  but  that  man,  with  his  spiritual  nature, 

is  grounded  in  and  conditioned  by  it.     In  fact,  the  elements  and 

forces  of  the  lower  kingdoms  are  so  taken  up  into  his  organism, 

carrying  their  own  rSgime  with  them,  that  the  economy  of  Nature 

seems  to  repeat  itself  therein  as  a  miniature  representation  of 

it.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  scientists,  in  seeking 

the  broadest  generalizations,  should  have  assumed  the  universality 

of  Nature,  and  excluded  the  Bupematui*al  not  only  from  man  but 

from  the  universe.     The  present  discussion  relates  only  to  man. 

We  hope  to  show  that  while  the  natural  economy  is  repeated  in 

Copjrrlflht,  1882,  by  Houohtoh,  Mnnnr  St  Co. 
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him,  a  higher  economy  exalts  him  to  the  position  of  command  over 
it,  through  higher  functions  that  involve  supernatural  agency. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  world  as  we  find  it  was  not 
created  at  once,  but  through  a  long  process  of  upbuilding  or  of 
evolutionary  changes.  Concerning  its  absolute  beginning,  science 
has  nothing  to  say.  It  finds  near  sixty  distinct  elements  and 
various  forms  of  energy  called  forces  engaged  as  material  and 
factors  in  the  evolutionary  process.  How  far  these  elements 
and  forces  may  be  resolved  into  a  smaller  number  of  each  is  not 
yet  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the  upbuilding 
they  reveal  higher  grades  and  functions  on  the  successive  planes. 
Dr.  Mark  Hopkins'  ^^ Outline  Study  of  Man"  assumes  six  different 
grades  of  force,  including  cohesion.  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte 
assumes  but  five,  which  at  different  stages  have  established  each 
a  kingdom  and  rule  its  phenomena. 

While  adopting  the  general  theory  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  par- 
ticular classification  of  Professor  Le  Conte  seems  preferable,  since 
cohesion  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  a  distinct  kingdom. 
According  to  both,  gravitation  lays  the  world's  foundations,  and  is 
the  lowest  form  of  energy,  conditioning  the  action  of  all  the  others. 
On  this  foundation  as  a  platform,  chemical  affinity  builds  the 
mineral  kingdom.  This  prepares  for  and  conditions  the  kingdom 
of  vegetable  life,  which  again  conditions  and  supports  that  of 
animal  life.  Last  of  all  appears  man,  conditioned  and  supported 
by  all  the  kingdoms  below,  and  subordinating  all  to  the  ends  of 
rational  life  under  a  higher  law. 

We  see  here  an  orderly  system  of  upbuilding.  With  all  its 
mysteries,  it  clearly  reveals  certain  facts  and  principles  which 
give  a  clue  to  man's  place  in  Nature  and  to  his  high  prerogatives. 

Notice,  first,  that  there  is  not  merely  a  succession  of  kingdoms 
in  time,  but  that  they  rise  in  rank  one  above  the  other,  so  that, 
while  the  lower  condition  the  higher,  the  higher  subordinate  and 
overrule  the  lower  by  their  superior  law. 

Notice,  second,  the  law  of  subordination  running  up  through  all 
the  kingdoms,  giving  them  unity  like  that  of  a  weU-organized 
army,  by  subjecting  the  inferior  forces  in  their  gradation  to  the 
command  of  the  highest. 

Thus  chemical  affinity  within  its  province  overrules  gravitation, 
while  the  latter  cooperates  with  and  supports  it.  Vegetable  life, 
while  conditioned  by  both,  appropriates  both  and  overrules  them 
under  its  higher  law  of  life.  Animal  life,  conditioned  by  all  these, 
appropriates  and  subordinates  all  to  its  uses  and  under  its  law. 
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finally,  man,  conditioned  by  all  these,  finds  all  represented  in  his 
organism,  and  subservient  to  his  purposes  as  rational.  Aocord- 
ingly,  by  the  economy  of  Nature  the  prerogative  is  passed  over  to 
him  to  rule  the  entire  forces  of  his  organism  by  the  law  of  rational 
life  and  for  its  superior  ends. 

We  are  to  inquire  concerning  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  lauo^ 
and  the  special  functions  required  in  its  administration. 

But  we  wish  first  to  show  that  man  belongs  to  a  distinct  and 
superior  kingdom  ;  that  he  has  not  merely  attained  a  higher  stage 
of  development,  but  that  he  possesses  the  principles  of  a  higher 
nature  qualifying  him  for  a  higher  destiny.  This  question  has 
especial  interest  at  the  present  time,  because,  if  men  and  animals, 
as  some  claim,  do  not  differ  in  their  kind  and  kingdom,  we  may 
presume  that  mice,  monkeys,  and  men  have  the  same  destination. 

The  general  conviction  of  mankind  on  this  subject  is  justified 
by  a  law  first  formulated  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  which  clearly 
determines  the  succession  and  rank  of  the  several  kingdoms.  He 
terms  it  the  *^  law  of  the  conditioning  and  the  conditioned,"  and 
it  may  be  thus  interpreted.  Where  one  form  of  energy  condi- 
tioned by  others  is  seen  to  subordinate  and  overrule  them  in 
instituting  a  new  order  of  phenomena  under  a  higher  law,  it 
proves  itself  to  be  the  superior  energy  and  the  originator  of  a  new 
kingdom.  Now,  the  animal  proves  its  superiority  to  the  vege- 
table, not  merely  by  an  advanced  development,  but  by  a  higher 
principle  of  life,  which  vindicates  its  superiority  by  appropriating 
and  subordinating  vegetable  life  under  a  higher  law  of  its  own. 
So  man  appropriates  and  subordinates  both  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  for  the  end  and  imder  the  law  of  rational  life,  and  thereby 
originates  whole  classes  of  phenomena  of  a  higher  order,  which 
come  under  the  law  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  plain  that,  as 
rational,  he  starts  on  entirely  new  lines,  in  a  nobler  career  of 
development,  for  which  his  animal  nature  is  merely  conditional 
and  subservient.  The  dividing  line,  indeed,  between  the  several 
kingdoms  is  by  no  means  plain  to  the  senses.  Vegetable  life  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  as 
animal  life  seems  merged  in  the  lowest  forms  of  human  life. 
But  there  is  in  fact  no  jumbling  of  the  different  kingdoms.  The 
law  of  subordination  which  runs  up  through  all  the  kingdoms  is 
the  principle  of  division,  and  this,  with  the  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  each,  carries  with  it  a  line  of  separation  which  is  real, 
tiiough  too  fine  for  the  senses  to  recognize. 

We  can  only  refer  here  to  classes  of  phenomena  which  belong 
to  a  higher  kingdom  and  indicate  for  man  a  higher  destiny. 
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1st.  Those  revealed  in  the  functions  of  reason^  not  merely  in 
finding  the  unity  of  general  law  in  manifold  phenomena,  but  in 
conceiving  the  methods  and  apprehending  the  rational  value  of 
the  vast  system  of  interacting  forces. 

2d.  The  recognition  of  the  spiritual  in  Nature,  through  the 
rational  interpretation  of  its  intellectual  and  aesthetic  order. 

3d.  The  consciousness  of  an  internal  law  of  duty  with  the 
accompanying  recognition  of  a  supreme  and  righteous  moral 
governor. 

4th.  Conscious  affinity  for  the  divine  life  revealed  in  Nature, 
in  Providence,  and  in  the  Bible,  involving  moral  relationship  to 
God  as  made  in  his  image. 

5th.  The  creation  of  ideals,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral, 
and  the  striving  to  realize  them  in  a  course  of  unlimited  progress. 

Such  phenomena  reveal  the  capacities  and  functions  for  science, 
art,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  for  a  f eUowship  with  God  which 
has  the  possibilities  of  likeness  to  his  character.  They  are  phe- 
nomena of  ratioual  life  that  are  strictly  spiritual  in  their  character, 
not  merely  as  dealing  with  invisible  realities,  but  as  coming  under 
spiritual  laws.  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  animal,  without  man, 
or  with  his  most  careful  training,  has  shown  any  capacity  for 
such  a  life.  Their  method  of  inference  from  recognized  signs  by 
laws  of  association,  which  is  often  called  reasoning,  bears  no  com- 
parison with  the  high  functions  of  reason  proper,  as  above  de- 
scribed. It  lacks  not  only  the  unifying  power,  but  the  spiritual 
insight  and  affinities  which  correlate  man  to  his  spiritual  environ- 
ment, and  qualify  him  for  the  spiritual  life.  Hence,  the  animal  is 
debarred  from  essential  progress  except  within  lines  of  develop- 
ment prescribed  by  natural  law.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of 
the  spiritual  laws  and  forces  that  address  the  higher  nature  of 
man.  In  fact,  the  transition  from  animal  to  rational  life  marks 
a  departure,  wider  and  more  fundamental  than  can  be  found 
between  any  other  adjoining  kingdoms.  These  phenomena,  coming 
as  they  do  under  the  law  of  a  higher  order  of  life,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  a  man  realizes  his  rational  life  only  by 
subordinating  and  overruling  his  animal  life  for  his  higher  ends, 
fully  answer  the  tests  which  determine  man's  place  in  a  distinct 
and  superior  kingdom. 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  supreme  law  of  this  kingdom,  show- 
ing that  it  differs  radically  from  natural  law,  and  that  the  func- 
tions for  its  administration  involve  supernatural  agency.  The 
supreme  law  of  human  life  is  evidently  that  which  is  regulative 
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and  sovereign  over  all  the  principles  of  human  action.  As  con- 
science is  the  regulative  principle,  the  law  of  conscience  is  this 
supreme  law.  It  is  the  law  prescribing  right  action  in  conditions 
where  wrong  action  is  at  the  same  time  possible.  Hence,  it  carries 
with  it  the  principle  of  duty,  or  the  conscious  obligation  to  obey 
Its  demands.  In  other  words,  the  general  character  of  this  law  is 
ethicaL  It  applies  especially  to  principles  of  action  in  competi- 
tion, or  when  lower  and  higher  principles  present  conflicting  claims 
at  the  same  time.  The  directive  rule  in  such  conditions  is  to 
subordinate  the  lower,  and  give  dominance  to  the  higher  as  rep- 
resenting the  righteous  claim.  The  law  applies  indirectly,  when 
the  issue  is  not  between  conflicting  principles  within,  but  between 
possible  courses  of  conduct  which  may  prove  wise  or  unwise  as 
affected  by  variable  and  uncertain  conditions.  This  demands  a 
candid  intellectual  judgment,  which  is  of  course  more  fallible 
than  the  moral  judgment  in  the  former  case.  In  both  cases  the 
moral  integrity  is  conserved  by  intentional  loyalty  to  the  higher 
interest. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  same  principle  of  subordination  which 
rules  in  Nature  is  to  be  the  governing  principle  in  human  life.  It 
is  the  only  principle  of  unity  in  an  organized  system,  and  if 
enforced  by  man,  it  puts  him  in  harmony  with  Nature  and  with 
himself. 

But  while  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  kingdoms,  the  energy 
and  the  functions  for  its  administration  as  law  are  very  different. 
In  Nature  the  energy  is  divine,  and  the  effective  functions  are 
those  of  the  natural  forces.  In  man's  rational  life  the  energy  is 
human,  and  the  functions  are  those  of  rational  judgment  and 
choice. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  an  important  difference  between  natural 
and  ethical  law,  and  between  Nature  and  man.  Natural  law  rep- 
resents the  methods  and  functions  of  impersonal  forces  which  are 
uniform  and  sure  in  their  operation.  Ethical  law  is  addressed 
only  to  intelligent,  rational  beings,  and  it  is  operative  in  them  not 
of  necessity,  but  only  as  it  is  accepted  and  voluntarily  enforced. 
The  contrast  appears  at  once.  In  Nature  the  law  of  subordination 
of  the  lower  to  the  higher  is  universal,  and  its  enforcement  is  a  func- 
tion laid  upon  the  natural  forces  in  their  systematic  operation. 
For  example,  gravitation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  made  subordinate  to 
chemical  affinity  within  the  range  or  province  of  the  latter,  as  the 
latter  is  to  vegetable  life  in  its  realm,  and  as  vegetable  is  to  animal 
life  within  its  domain.     Moreover,  in  animal  life  we  see  the  same 
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principle  carried  out  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  since  the  lower  instincts  and  appetites  are  uni- 
formly subordinated  to  the  claims  of  maternal  love. 

In  man  the  reverse  is  often  true.  For  in  him  appetite  is 
often  dominant  over  natural  affection,  avarice  over  justice,  passion 
over  reason,  and  selfishness  over  conscience ;  and  when  the  prin- 
ciple is  made  dominant,  it  is  by  a  different  form  of  energy  and 
through  functions  never  committed  to  natural  forces. 

For  reasons  not  explainable  altogether  by  inherited  depravity, 
the  principles  of  action  in  man  are  not  balanced  and  set  in  an 
established  order  of  movement,  as  in  the  animal,  so  as  to  be  nat- 
urally in  harmony  with  the  great  principle  that  rules  the  regime 
of  Nature.  Indeed,  if  his  two  natures  were  so  balanced  that  his 
activities  conformed  to  this  principle  by  natural  law,  there  would 
be  no  scope  for  ethical  law.  Held  in  the  grasp  of  natural  forces, 
man  would  be  capable  only  of  constitutional  spontaneities,  and 
of  automatic  responses  to  his  environment.  In  other  words,  he 
and  his  activities  would  be  simply  natural  products,  his  individu- 
ality being  wholly  swallowed  up  in  Nature. 

Those  who  deny  human  personality  do  in  fact  assign  to  man, 
as  to  animals,  just  this  place  in  the  universal  rSgime.  But  the 
question  arises  at  this  point,  if  man  is  wholly  within  that  regime^ 
why  do  not  his  activities  conform  to  its  ruling  principle  ?  Why 
the  strange  anomaly  in  human  life  of  appetite  and  passion  domi- 
nating their  superior  reason  and  conscience  ?  If  actions  that  in 
the  animal  are  no  infraction  of  the  law  of  right  are  regarded  in 
man  as  wrong  and  criminal,  is  it  not  because  ethical  law  has  juris- 
diction in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Or  if  human  actions 
deemed  blameworthy  and  wrong  are  but  sequences  under  natural 
law,  where  is  the  blame  ?  Whence  the  conviction,  expressed  in 
the  penal  codes  of  all  nations,  that  the  willful  invasion  of  human 
rights  not  merely  needs  restraint,  but  involves  guilt  ?  Certainly  a 
creature  under  natural  law  that  violates  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  natural  order  must  be  a  monstrosity. 

Man  is  indeed  called  a  microcosm  because  the  forces  of  Nature 
are  so  represented  and  organized  in  him  that  he  seems  to  be  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  great  Nature-world.  But  he  is  so 
only  up  to  the  plane  where  his  lower  nature  is  taken  up  into  union 
with  his  rational  manhood.  For  then  at  once,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  arises  a  conflict,  whether  necessarily  or  not,  between  lower 
and  higher  principles  of  action,  and  the  resulting  issue  is  often 
at  variance  with  the  principle  that  rules  Nature.     In  other  words 
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the  cosmic  order  breaks  just  where  Nature  culminates  in  man. 
This  paragon  of  the  natural  forces,  this  outcome  and  ^^  heir  of  all 
the  ages,"  is  certainly  a  failure  as  under  natural  law,  for  he  finds 
himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  and 
with  himself. 

Notice  here  certain  significant  facts :  first,  that  the  break  of 
which  we  speak  consists  in  the  violation  by  man  of  the  principle 
of  order  that  rules  in  Nature,  showing  itself  in  the  dominance  of 
lower  over  higher  principles  of  action. 

Notice,  second,  that  with  this  violation  comes  like  a  flash  of 
light  the  intuition  of  moral  distinctions,  accompanied  with  the 
consciousness  of  debasement  and  guilt,  as  if  the  break  made  in 
the  world's  order  gave  its  shock  especially  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  Notice,  again,  that  for  the  same  violation  there  comes  the 
conviction  of  respcfnsihility^  implying  that  a  latent  energy  supe- 
rior to  appetite  and  passion  should  have  been  summoned  to  over- 
rule them;  and  in  case  a  man  has  put  forth  such  energy,  he 
realizes  the  satisfaction  of  duty  fulfilled. 

Is  it  not  the  plain  interpretation  of  these  facts  that  in  such  con- 
ditions man  is  inevitably  brought  face  to  face  with  himself,  as  a 
responsible  agent,  a  personal  power,  who  cannot  charge  this  vio- 
lation of  duty  upon  his  nature,  but  upon  himself,  as  bound  to 
control  it  under  ethical  law  ? 

Some  have  assumed  that  this  painful  experience  in  wrong- 
doing, so  called,  is  necessary,  to  give  the  knowledge  of  moral 
distinctions,  and  to  arouse  recuperative  energy,  so  that  this  seem- 
ing fall  downward  is  really  a  step  upward,  and  the  natural  method 
of  development.  But  since  this  increase  in  knowledge,  with  the 
reactionary  impulse,  does  not  prevent  vast  multitudes  from  a  con- 
tinuous fall,  this  kind  of  experience  does  not  seem  to  be  the  nor- 
mal process  of  advance.  Nature's  hygiene  may  avail  for  wounds 
occurring  in  her  domain,  but  never  for  sin  against  ethical  law. 

It  is  claimed,  too,  that  because  a  man  has  a  rational  and  moral 
nature,  his  activities  must  of  necessity  conform  to  that  nature  as 
its  oul^ing  and  expression.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  man  that  his 
complex  nature  goes  out  in  opposing  impulses  and  in  conflict- 
ing claims.  Must  his  actions,  then,  be  the  mere  resultant  of 
opposing  forces,  and  therefore  illustrate,  as  in  mechanics,  only 
the  dominance  of  the  stronger  ?  Were  man  a  mere  congeries  of 
active  principles,  or  an  aggregate  of  passing  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, with  no  free  alternative  in  himself  as  a  rational  unity,  this 
would  be  true.    But  has  he  no  function,  as  such  a  unity,  superior 
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to  the  distinct  principles  and  forces  that  enter  into  his  elementaiy 
structinre  ?  Are  his  senses  and  limbs  the  instruments  of  an  intel- 
ligent central  power,  and  must  the  same  power  be  dominated  by 
impulsive  principles  or  fitful  inclinations  ?  His  rational  powers 
are  correlated  to  the  principles  of  unity  in  Nature,  and  one  of  the 
functions  of  his  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  seek  and  realize  that 
imity.  Has  he  no  power  to  unify  his  own  thoughts,  or  to  prevent 
the  anarchy  of  mutinous  and  conflicting  principles  by  asserting 
over  them  a  superior  prerogative  ?  It  belongs  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  give  the  order  of  reason  to  his  thoughts, 
and  the  order  of  righteousness  to  his  principles  of  action.  Cer- 
tainly for  the  one  he  has  the  law  of  truth,  and  for  the  other  the 
law  of  duty,  in  his  own  keeping.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  is 
the  very  economy  of  Nature  in  her  reaching  continually  after 
higher  orders  of  unity,  progressing  from  atoms  to  the  crystal,  the 
vegetable,  the  animal,  and  man,  to  hand  over  to  man,  as  possess- 
ing the  highest  order  of  energy,  the  prerogative  to  subject  all  the 
forces  of  his  organism  to  the  supreme  law  of  rational  life.  This 
law  we  have  found  to  be  ethical^  or  the  law  of  conscience.  In 
proportion  as  he  gives  it  practical  supremacy,  he  is  in  fact  a 
rational  unity,  in  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  universal 
order. 

Now  since  Nature,  in  her  progression  up  to  man,  holds  firmly  to 
her  principle  of  subordination  as  the  principle  of  unity,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  failure  of  this  principle  in  man  ?  Certainly 
there  is  no  accounting  for  it,  if  he  belongs  wholly  to  the  natural 
regime  ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange  happening  if  her  ruling  prin- 
ciple should  break  down  in  her  chief  product,  for  want  of  energy 
or  functions  of  administration. 

The  mystery  is  entirely  cleared  when  we  see  that,  in  the  tran- 
sition from  animal  to  rational  life,  natural  law  gives  place  to 
ethical  law,  and  this,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  intrusted,  not 
to  natural  forces,  but  to  man^  as  a  rational  agent,  to  enforce  it 
over  himself  voluntarily,  on  his  own  responsibility.  This  is  the 
true  nature  of  ethical  law.  It  is  spiritual,  and  is  enforced  by 
spiritual  action. 

That  man  has  at  command  the  rational  energy  for  enforcing  it 
goes  with  the  acknowledged  fact  that  he  is  a  rational  being.  I 
have  now  only  to  show  that  to  the  rational  and  ethical  nature  there 
belong  certain  functions  whose  definite  work  should  be  the  en- 
forcement of  ethical  law,  and  that  in  putting  forth  these  func- 
tions man  exerts  a  supernatural  agency. 
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Ist.  Every  man  should  accept  the  principle  of  duty  as  sovereign 
oyer  all  other  principles  of  action. 

2d.  He  should  apply  this  principle  by  moral  judgments  to  the 
claims  of  all  conflicting  principles,  giving  verdict  for  the  higher 
as  representing  the  righteous  claim. 

3d.  He  should  choose  his  ultimate  ends  in  accordance  with  such 
judgments. 

4th.  He  should  carry  such  choice  into  effect,  when  possible,  by 
volitional  execution. 

The  above  are  essential  functions  of  the  rational  life  for  enforc- 
ing  ethical  law.  They  are  never  exercised  by  impersonal  forces 
which  conform  to  the  ruling  principle  in  Nature,  but  never  judge 
their  own  action  or  choose  their  own  ends.  These  are  deter- 
mined for  them  by  the  Creative  Intelligence.  But  every  man 
who  lives  rationally  accepts  and  enforces  ethical  law  in  precisely 
these  methods.  The  determining  act  is  his  choice  of  ultimate 
ends.  This  is  essentially  free,  because  the  law  of  truth  and  right 
according  to  which  he  judges  and  chooses  is  committed  to  his  keep- 
ing, and  if  applied  at  all,  is  self-applied  under  no  compulsory 
power.  He  puts  forth  action  from  a  rational  centre,  according  to 
a  central  law  vrithin,  but  acts  on  his  own  responsibility. 

We  do  not  claim  absolute  freedom,  because  there  are  limita- 
tions on  every  side.  Besides  external  conditions,  there  are  natural 
laws  of  feeling  and  of  thought  within  that  are  unchangeable.  In 
this  sense  there  is  ^^  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.''  But 
limiting  conditions  and  natural  laws  are  really  instrumental  and 
subordinate.  Instead  of  determining  the  choice  of  the  ultimate 
ends  of  life,  they  offer  ready  service  to  man  in  choosing  and  car- 
rying out  his  own  ends.  If  this  sphere  of  human  freedom  seems 
narrow  and  insignificant,  it  is  ample  to  give  man  the  direction 
of  his  entire  life,  to  shape  bis  character  and  destiny.  For 
within  this  sphere  is  the  parting  of  the  ways  toward  opposite 
destinations. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  rational  life  differs  from  all  lower 
life  in  respect  to  its  characteristic  energy,  its  law  of  action,  and  its 
functions  of  administration.  The  law  is  spiritual,  carrying  author- 
ity from  above,  but  not  a  compelling  force.  The  energy  is  that 
of  the  rational  person  as  a  unitary  power.  The  functions  are 
self-directed,  according  to  the  person's  own  standard.  These  great 
distinctions  between  animal  and  rational  life  are  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  when  he  defines  all  life  to  be  ^^  the  adjust- 
ment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,  or  the  oorrespon- 
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deuce  of  the  organism  to  its  environment.'*  He  forgets  that  in 
man  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  principles  to  the  ethical  law 
within  is  the  main  characteristic  of  rational  life,  demanding  those 
inward  struggles  for  character  and  for  all  self-originated  excellence 
of  which  the  animal  knows  nothing.  He  gravely  writes  a  volume 
on  ^'  The  Data  of  Ethics/'  while  in  theory  denying  all  ethical  f  unc« 
tions.  For,  assuming  that  human  actions  are  not  determined  by  his 
own  initiative  from  a  rational  centre,  but  by  impulsive  principles 
according  to  their  strength,  or  by  the  stimulus  of  his  environ- 
ment, he  allows  no  power  of  rational  self-direction  under  the  law 
of  duty.  Accordingly  the  phenomena  of  human  life,  like  those 
of  the  animal,  come  under  natural  law.  If  so,  his  judgments  and 
choices  have  no  more  ethical  character  than  have  the  rolling  waves 
and  rustling  leaves.  Like  an  automaton  moved  by  springs  and 
wheels,  if  he  happens  to  work  out  problems  correctly,  he  realizes 
neither  truth  nor  character  for  himself.  For  there  is  no  objective 
truth  or  right  to  one  who  does  not  order  his  thoughts  and  con- 
duct by  a  recognized  norm  of  truth  and  right  within. 

Mr.  Huxley,  we  think,  must  overestimate  the  advantages  of 
being  ^'  turned  into  a  machine  and  made  to  think  what  is  true  and 
do  what  is  right "  as  a  machine.  For  in  the  absence  of  a  self- 
directing  ego  who  originates  his  own  judgments  and  choices  accord- 
ing to  his  own  standard,  rational  life  has  no  meaning.  Man  might 
have  been  so  constituted,  doubtless,  that  his  principles  of  action, 
like  those  of  the  animal,  would  conform  to  the  principle  of  the 
natural  order  by  natural  law.  This  divine  efficiency  in  securing 
divine  ends  would  have  saved  man  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  peril 
and  sin.  In  that  case  man  would  not  have  carried  in  him  the 
responsibilities  of  a  rational  and  moral  being.  He  would  have 
been  wholly  within  the  chain  of  natural  sequences,  a  cog  in  the 
revolving  wheel.  But  it  seems  to  have  pleased  the  Most  High  to 
make  a  creature  in  his  own  image ;  to  endow  him  to  know  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  right,  with  all  the  capabilities  of  moral 
action,  and  then  to  take  him  into  confidence,  committing  to  him, 
in  the  form  of  ethical  law,  the  same  principle  of  order  that  He 
enforces  in  the  world  of  things.  He  has  thus  exalted  man  over 
a  little  world,  for  an  administration  coordinate  with  his  own.  It 
was  conferring  at  once  a  high  dignity,  a  sacred  trust,  and  a  fear- 
ful responsibility.  By  fidelity  to  the  trust,  man  not  only  realizes 
his  own  true  life,  but  something  of  the  life  and  blessedness  of  the 
Great  Buler  of  the  world.  By  trifling  with  that  trust  he  sins 
against  the  law  of  his  own  being,  and  works  jargon  everywhere. 
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£at  without  these  fearful  alternatives  we  see  not  how  a  moral 
gOYemment  can  be  established,  in  which  there  may  be  an  excel- 
lence superior  to  the  product  of  impersonal  forces  consisting  in 
right  sdf-go'oemment^  through  the  free  acceptance  and  administra- 
tion of  righteous  kw. 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  that  the  natural  forces,  faithful 
and  persistent  everywhere  else,  forego  their  functions  just  in  the 
sphere  of  man's  prerogative.  They  offer  him  their  service,  but  do 
not  impose  their  law.  They  seem  bidden  not  to  do  for  him  what 
the  supreme  authority  commissioned  him  to  Aofor  himsdf.  He  is 
thus  constituted  sovereign  commander  over  his  organism,  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  commander-in^^hief  over  his  army.  Though  a 
part  of  his  organism,  he  is  not  on  the  level  with  its  forces.  Hence 
there  is  no  question  of  comparative  strength  on  that  level,  but  only 
of  organic  supremacy  and  prerogative.  His  function  is  to  com- 
mand, not  to  obey.  If  he  has  but  a  nominal  prerogative  without 
his  organism,  the  organism  without  his  prerogative  is  without  aim 
or  object.  He  is  to  direct  it  to  right  ends  with  a  delegated  sov- 
ereignty that  means  responsibility  to  the  supreme  authority. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  economy  of  Nature,  which  gives  to 
the  highest  order  of  force  on  a  given  plane  the  prerogative  to  rule 
all  the  forces  of  that  plane  by  its  own  law,  assigns  to  man,  as  hav- 
ing rational  energy,  the  prerogative  to  rule  all  the  forces  of  his 
organism  by  the  law  of  rational  life.  We  have  seen  also  that  this 
is  not  the  law  of  any  natural  force,  but  a  spiritual  law  for  the 
direction  of  natural  forces,  and  that  it  has  sway  only  as  it  is  freely 
accepted  and  administered  by  a  personal  power  through  functions 
that  transcend  those  of  Nature  and  are  spiritual  in  their  character. 

Finally^  the  same  endowments  that  qualify  man  to  rule  his 
organism  by  spiiitual  law  qualify  him  also  to  recognize  the  spirit- 
ual source  and  authority  of  that  law,  and  the  presence  and  domin- 
ion of  God  in  his  own  world.  The  divine  Reality  that  was  before 
the  world  he  sees  immanent  in  and  transcending  it.  The  whole 
order  of  the  world,  intellectual,  SBsthetic,  and  moral  becomes  to  him 
not  merely  a  language  addressing  his  rational  nature,  but  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  life  akin  with  his  own.  The  divine  thought, 
feeling,  and  will  thus  manifest,  he  learns  to  interpret  into  his  hu- 
man thought  and  feeling.  In  this  near  kinship  of  sympathetic  life 
he  knows  himself  a  child  of  God,  the  object  of  his  love  and  care. 
Nature,  Providence,  the  Bible,  are  all  to  him  revelations  of  the 
Father  of  his  spirit.  And  now,  beyond  the  forms  of  language,  he 
apprehends  the  spiritual  Reality.     Like  the  child  first  taught  the 
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simpler  relations  of  numbers  by  the  visibly  arranged  balls  of  a 
reckoner,  but  who  at  length  rises  above  it,  grasping  in  thought  re- 
lations it  could  not  express,  so  man  learns  at  length  to  rise  above 
the  mechanism  of  Nature  and  the  forms  of  language,  to  commune 
directly  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit.  He  has  an  insight  that  out- 
reaches  both.  Knowing  that  God  knows  his  thought  and  his  heart, 
he  enters  often  with  thought  and  feeling  unexpressed  into  imme- 
diate fellowship,  spirit  with  spirit,  dealing  not  with  natural  forces 
and  laws,  but  with  Him  who  holds  them  in  his  hand,  and  whose 
especial  dwelling-place  is  the  humble  and  the  contrite  heart. 

Call  this  mystical,  if  you  will.  It  is  real.  It  is  where  prophets 
and  holy  men  received  inspiration  and  illumination.  It  is  where 
the  good  and  the  great  experience  the  inflowing  of  divine  strength 
and  are  lifted  above  themselves.  Especially  when  truth  and 
grace  are  seen  in  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  ethical  law  loses  its 
character  as  a  mere  imperative,  and  becomes  a  principle  of  love 
and  of  life.  Such  is  the  best  life  of  man.  It  is  not  natural,  it  is 
normal.  It  is  not  superhuman.  It  is  not  miraculous.  It  is 
supernatural. 

jRev.  Lucius  Curtis. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 

CONFESSION. 

The  revision  movement  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  long- 
suppressed  desire  for  certain  modifications  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  desire  for  revision  was  very  strong 
with  regard  to  chapter  iii..  Of  God's  Eternal  Decree  ;  chapter  x.. 
Of  Effectual  Calling ;  and  also,  with  some  strength,  with  regard  to 
chapter  xxiv..  Of  Marriage  and  Divorce ;  and  chapter  xxv..  Of  the 
Church. 

Moreover,  ninety-three  presbyteries  asked  the  insertion  in  the 
Confession  of  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  love  of  God  for 
the  world,  and  sixty  presbyteries  for  a  statement  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  atonement  and  free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men.  As 
regards  other  parts  of  the  Confession,  no  other  chapters  received 
more  than  twelve  votes  of  presbyteries  desiring  revision.  The 
votes  of  the  presbyteries  defined  with  sufficient  plainness  what 
was  the  work  given  to  the  committee  to  do.    The  success  of  their 
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work  depends  upon  the  simple  question  whether  they  have  revised 
the  Confession  in  these  lines  so  clearly  marked  out  by  the  presby- 
teries. 

A.  The  committee  on  revision  have  given  great  attention  to 
the  revision  of  chapters  of  the  Confession  where  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  a  vote  of  the  presbyteries  had  indicated  no  desire  for 
revision.  They  propose  alterations  in  no  less  than  nineteen  chap- 
ters of  the  thirty-three  which  constitute  our  Confession  ;  namely, 
i.,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xiv.,  xv.«  xvi.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii., 
xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxix.,  xxx.  These  are  among  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  our  faith.  The  church  asked  for  a  revision  of  four  chap- 
ters only,  but  this  conimittee  offer  a  revision  of  fifteen  additional 
chapters,  with  which  the  church  apparently  was  satisfied  when 
they  answered  the  overture  of  the  Assembly  to  what  extent  they 
desired  revision. 

I.  Many  of  these  revisions  are  trivial.  They  appear  to  express 
the  eccentricities  of  some  leading  members  of  the  committee* 
Why  should  a  great  church  be  asked  to  make  such  unimportant 
modifications  in  its  historic  faith  ?  Single  words  of  seemingly 
UtUe  importance  at  the  time  may  be  the  entering  wedges  for  im- 
portant modifications  of  doctrine  at  a  later  period. 

(1.)  In  chapter  vii.  3,  "  by  his  Word  and  Spirit "  is  inserted 
before  '^he  freely  offereth  unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ,"  for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed.  Not  a  single 
presbytery  asked  for  it. 

(2.}  Chapter  vii.  4  is  stricken  out.  No  presbytery  proposed 
this.  The  presbyteries  of  Dayton  and  Whitewater  asked  that  one 
word,  *^  frequently,"  be  stricken  out ;  that  is  all. 

(S.)  In  chapter  vii.  5,  6,  the  words,  ^^  and  is  called  the  Old 
Testament,"  ^*  and  is  called  the  New  Testament,"  are  stricken  out, 
without  the  request  of  any  presbytery. 

(4,  5.)  In  chapter  vii.  5  and  xi.  3,  "  divine  justice  "  is  sub- 
stituted for  ^^  the  justice  of  his  Father."  Only  three  presbyteries 
asked  this.  The  Confessional  phrase  seems  to  the  writer  prefer- 
able. 

(6.)  In  chapter  xi.  1,  they  omit  the  words,  "  they  have  not  of 
themselves,"  in  the  clause,  ^^  which  faith  they  have  not  of  them- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God."  This  omission  does  not  change  the 
doctrine,  for  that  is  retained  in  the  phrase  *'  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God,"  —  it  only  changes  the  expression  of  the  doctrine,  and  that 
was  not  asked  by  any  presbytery  of  the  church.  Here  we  have 
six  trivial  changes  in  chapters  where  the  committee  were  not 
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asked  to  display  their  ingenuity.  The  presbyteries  should  reject 
them  all.  Any  scholar  might  easily  suggest  twice  as  many  im* 
provements  which  he  would  prefer  to  these. 

II.  There  are  several  changes  of  considerable  importance 
which  the  committee  propose,  but  which  the  church  did  not 
desire. 

(1.)  Nine  presbyteries  asked  a  revision  of  chapter  vi.  4. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  rather  severe  and  harsh  expressions 
•  of  the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  original  corruption  in  the  life  of 
men.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  committee  were  justified  in 
undertaking  such  a  revision  with  only  nine  presbyteries  at  their 
back.  But  if  they  did  undertake  it,  they  ought  to  have  removed 
the  difficulty.  They  have  not  accomplished  this  by  the  insertion 
of  "  spiritually  *'  before  *'  good,"  and  the  omission  of  "  all "  before 
"evil."  The  new  clause  respecting  "social  and  civil  virtues"  is 
fairly  well  expressed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  doctrine  of  virtue 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin* 

(2.)  Only  two  presbyteries  asked  for  a  change  in  chapter  ix. 
The  Presbytery  of  Peking  simply  called  attention  to  it  in  gen- 
eral as  needing  revision.  The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange 
object  to  the  declaration  that  "man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin, 
hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accom- 
panying salvation."  The  revision  of  this  chapter  destroys  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the  will,  not  only  by  substi- 
tuting "  lost  all  disposition  to  "  for  "  lost  all  ability  of  wiU  to," 
but  still  more  by  inserting  in  the  first  section  the  new  clause, 
"  Wherefore  man  is,  and  remains,  a  free  moral  agent,  retaining 
full  responsibility  for  all  his  acts  in  his  states,  alike  of  innocency, 
of  sin,  of  grace,  and  of  glory."  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  "  full 
responsibility "  with  the  statements  of  chapter  vi.,  and  the  last 
section  of  chapter  ix.,  which  reads :  "  The  will  of  man  is  made 
perfectly  and  immutably  free  to  good  alone,  in  the  state  of  glory 
only,"  and  the  intermediate  section  4,  "  When  God  converts  a  sin- 
ner, ...  he  freeth  him  from  his  natural  bondage  under  sin,  and 
by  his  grace  alone  enables  him  freely  to  will  and  to  do  that  which 
IS  spiritually  good."  Besides,  the  phrase  "  state  of  innocency," 
although  proper  in  itself,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Shedd  as  Pelegian. 

(3.)  In  chapter  xiv.  1,  a  single  presbytery.  Southern  Dakota, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  its  wish  gratified  in  the  substitution 
of  "sinners"  for  the  "elect."  This  presbytery  ought  to  feel 
greatly  flattered. 

(4.)    Chapter  xvi.  7  needed  revision,  according  to  twelve  pres- 
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byteries.  The  section  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  revisers,  but 
"with  ill  success.  The  omission  of  the  clause  ^^for  the  matter 
of  them,"  before  *^  they  may  be  things  which  God  commands," 
impairs  the  antithesis  with  '^  because  they  proceed  not  from  a 
heart  purified  by  faith,"  etc.,  which  pi-esents  the  reasons  why  they 
are  not  really  the  things  God  commands  them ;  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  clause  '^  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  divine 
law  "  introduces  an  inconsistency  with  the  statement  that  ^'  they 
may  be  things  which  God  commands."  How  can  anything  be 
what  God  commands  and  at  the  same  time  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  divine  law?  The  statement  of  the  Confession  is  at 
least  clear  and  consistent.  The  statement  of  the  revision  is  incon- 
sistent and  obscure. 

(5.)  The  Presbytery  of  Newark  was  the  only  presbytery  which 
asked  a  revision  of  chapter  xxi.  4  by  the  omission  of  all  after 
the  words  *^  for  the  dead,"  thus  cutting  out  ^*  nor  for  those  of 
whom  it  may  be  known  that  they  have  sinned  the  sin  unto  death." 
It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  out  all  reference  to  what 
men  are  not  to  pray  for.  The  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  sin  unto 
death  for  which  we  are  not  to  pray  inasmuch  as  it  can  never  be 
forgiven  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come  (1  John  v.  16 ;  Mark 
iii.  29}  ;  but  how  any  man  can  know  it  we  are  not  informed. 
There  is  a  certain  propriety  in  saying  that  we  should  not  pray  for 
those  who  commit  such  a  sin.  But  Holy  Scripture  nowhere  forbids 
praying  for  the  dead.  This  practice  is  against  the  traditions  of 
Protestantism  in  general,  but  it  is  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies.  It 
is  the  practice  of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  not  a  few  Anglicans. 
It  seems  unnecessary,  without  warrant  from  Holy  Scripture,  to 
antagonize  this  ancient  Christian  practice  in  the  article  on  prayer. 
If  any  revision  were  necessary,  it  should  have  removed  both  nega- 
tive references  here. 

(6.)  In  chapter  xxiii.  3  the  Confession  uses  the  phrase  ^^  nurs- 
ing fathers,"  in  connection  with  the  civil  magistrates,  whose  duty 
it  is  said  to  be  '^  to  protect  the  church  of  our  common  Lord."  This 
is  a  Scriptural  expression  (Isa.  xlix.  28),  and  not  inappropriate. 
But  the  committee  apparently  see  in  it  a  squint  in  the  direction  of 
Church  and  State  which  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1789 ;  and  therefore,  without  a  voice  from  any  presbytery 
to  prompt  them,  in  their  high  mightiness  as  American  patriots, 
they  cross  it  out. 

(7.)  Three  presbyteries  asked  a  change  in  chapter  xxix.  2 ; 
two  of  them  (Boxdder  and  Petoskey)  request  an  omission  of  any 
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reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Their  request  has  not 
been  granted.  The  Presbytery  of  Union  asks  that  the  clause 
about  the  popish  mass  be  omitted.  This  also  the  committee  de- 
clined. They  then  go  to  work  and  do  what  no  presbytery  asked 
them  to  do,  and  substitute  for  the  Confessional  sentence,  '^  so  that 
the  popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  call  it,  is  most  abomina^ 
bly  injurious  to  Christ's  one  only  sacrifice,  the  alone  propitiation 
for  all  the  sins  of  the  elect,"  the  following  choice  bit  of  their  own 
composition,  ^^  so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  is  most  injurious  to  Christ's  one  only  sacrifice  for 
sin."  This  is  a  condensation,  omitting  some  unnecessary  expres- 
sions, but  it  is  no  real  improvement  to  substitute  ^^  Roman  Catho- 
lic "  for  "  popish."  If  anything  was  to  be  done  with  this  passage, 
the  committee  should  have  taken  the  advice  of  the  three  presby- 
teries who  asked  for  a  change,  and  should  have  left  the  sentence 
out  altogether. 

(8.)  Nine  presbyteries  asked  for  a  revision  of  chapter  xxx.  2  ; 
two  of  these  that  it  should  be  omitted ;  three  that  it  should  be 
reconstructed;  three  that  ^^ministerial  and  declarative"  should 
be  inserted ;  and  one  that  the  ability  to  forgive  sins  should  not  be 
constructively  ascribed  to  church  officers.  The  committee  have 
followed  the  advice  of  three  presbyteries  and  inserted  *^  ministerial 
and  declarative  "  before  "  power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit 
sins."  They  thus  have  introduced  a  low  church  interpretation 
into  the  Confession,  and  so  displeased  high  ehurchmen  on  the  one 
side,  who  think  that  this  qualification  is  unjustified,  and  broad 
churchmen  on  the  other  hand,  who  ask  what  is  the  Scriptural 
authority  for  this  qualification,  and  who  prefer  that  the  power  of 
the  keys  should  be  so  stated  that  each  party  may  hold  his  opinion. 
We  fail  to  see  any  improvement  in  substituting  "  and  by  opening 
it "  for  "  and  to  open  it."  We  think  that  the  Westminster  state- 
ment is  to  be  preferred.     No  presbytery  asked  for  this  change. 

We  have  gone  over  these  eight  important  changes  in  the  Con- 
fession proposed  by  the  committee  on  revision,  but  not  asked  by 
the  presbyteries  of  our  church.  Not  one  of  them  is  worthy  of 
adoption.  Some  changes  might  well  be  made  in  some  of  these 
chapters  by  omission  of  clauses  to  which  exception  is  taken.  But 
every  insertion  or  modification  proposed  by  this  committee  is  a 
mistake  and  a  blunder. 

III.  Changes  not  requested  by  presbyteries,  but  proposed  by 
this  committee,  which  change  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  direc- 
tion of  error. 
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(1.)  Not  a  presbytery  in  onr  church  asks  for  a  change  in 
chapter  i.,  and  yet  the  committee  propose  an  insertion  which 
spoils  a  splendid  paragraph,  detracts  from  its  value,  and  intro- 
duces a  serious  error. 

(2.)  Five  presbyteries  requested  a  change  in  chapter  iv.  1 ; 
three  of  them  without  specification,  two  of  them  the  omission  of 
^'  out  of  nothing  "  and  ^^  six  days."  This  omission  is  e3cactly  what 
ought  to  have  been  made,  if  anything  was  to  be  done.  This  the 
committee  decline  to  do.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  made  a  new 
statement  which  flies  in  the  face  of  modem  science  and  modem 
Siblical  scholarship.  The  following  is  the  statement,  with  the 
changes :  — 

^'  It  pleased  Grod  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  his  eternal  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 

WESTMINSTEB  CONFESSION.  BEVISION. 

in  the  beginning,  to  create  or  make  in  the  beginning,  to  create  of  no- 

cot  of  nothing,  the  world,  and  all  thing  all  things,  visible  and  invis- 

things  therein,  whether  visible  or  ible,  and  all  very  good :  the  heaven 

invisible,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  in  them 

and  all  very  good.''  is,  being  made  by  Him  in  six  days." 

The  statement  of  the  Westminster  Confession  is  a  paraphrase 
of  Genesis  i.  and  of  Col.  i.  16,  and  in  case  of  difficulty  the  Con- 
fession might  fairly  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture.  But  the  revision  makes  a  general  statement 
with  reference  to  all  things,  and  then  a  specific  statement  with 
reference  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is. 
It  attaches  the  six  days  of  Gen.  i.  to  the  latter ;  but  the  *^  very 
good ''  of  Gen.  i.  to  the  former.  There  is  no  propriety  in  this 
separation.  If  the  "  very  good  "  is  appropriate  to  "  all  things,"  so 
also  is  the  ^^  six  days,"  for  they  both  rest  on  the  same  passage  of 
Genesis,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  same  story  of 
creation.  ^^  In  the  beginning,"  which  also  belongs  to  the  story  in 
Genesis  L,  is  separated  from  the  specific  statement,  and  attached 
to  the  general  statement,  on  what  Biblical  or  scientific  authority  it 
would  be  difficult  to  state,  for  there  is  positively  none  whatever. 
Science  denies  the  creation  of  all  things  in  the  beginning  out 
of  nothing.  One  may  grant,  as  a  piece  of  theological  speculation, 
that  when  God  began  to  create,  He  created  out  of  nothing.  But 
the  history  of  origin  shows  creative  acts  separated  by  myriads 
and  probably  millions  of  years  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  these  later  creations 
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were  made  out  of  nothing.  Certainly,  according  to  Gen.  iL,  man 
was  not  created  out  of  nothing.  Thus  there  are  no  less  than  three 
distinct  errors  introduced  into  this  chapter  of  the  committee  on 
revision.  They  make  it  difficult  for  modem  scholars  to  subscribe 
to  it.  Many  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  church,  and  others 
would  be  prevented  from  entering  it. 

(3.)  Three  presbyteries  request  a  revision  of  chapter  xxii.  3  ; 
two  desire  that  the  last  clause  be  changed  from  the  negative  to 
a  positive  form.  The  Presbytery  of  Freeport  desires  that  it  be 
omitted  altogether.  The  committee  have  listened  to  this  siren 
voice,  and  blotted  out  from  the  Confession  the  important  duty  of 
taking  a  lawful  oath  in  courts  of  justice.  This  inclines  in  the 
direction  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  against  whom  tlus  clause 
was  framed  by  the  Westminster  divines. 

(4.)  Three  presbyteries,  Brooklyn,  Logansport,  and  Louisville, 
request  the  omission  of  the  clause  relating  to  popish  monastic 
vows  of  chapter  xxii.  7.  Instead  of  following  this  wise  sug- 
gestion, the  committee  simply  omit  ^'  popish "  before  *'  monastic 
vows,"  and  ^^  superstitions  "  before  '^  dangerous  snares ;"  and  thus 
they  change  the  opposition  to  popish  monastic  vows  into  an  op- 
position to  monastic  vows  in  general.  I  can  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment against  popish  monastic  vows,  although  with  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  an  institution  which, 
even  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  has  some  features  of  excel- 
lence and  blessing ;  but  to  affirm  that  monastic  vows,  as  such,  are 
^^  dangerous  snares  in  which  no  Christian  should  entangle  him- 
self," is  to  affirm  an  historical  error  and  utter  a  slanderous  accusa- 
tion against  one  of  the  most  efficient  historical  organizations  of 
Christian  life  and  work.  The  monastic  orders  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  most  potent  influences  for  good.  The  modem  orders 
of  Protestant  deaconesses  are  of  great  excellence.  And  the  time 
may  come  again  when  a  new  monasticism  will  be  required  by  the 
great  missionary  problem  of  the  church. 

In  these  three  instances  the  revisers  propose  to  introduce  into 
the  Confession  dangerous  and  hurtful  errors,  which  may  compel 
many  ministers  and  laymen  to  retire  from  a  church  that  deliber- 
ately adopts  them,  and  will  prevent  many  thoughtful  students 
from  entering  the  ministry  of  such  a  church.  Three  additional 
barriers  would  be  thereby  erected  in  the  pathway  of  church  unity. 

IV.  There  are  two  instances  only  in  which  this  committee 
propose  good  revisions  in  passages  where  the  church  has  not 
asked  for  them.    These  are  the  substitution  of  "  condemnation  "  for 
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^  damnation  "  in  chapter  xv.  4,  requested  by  four  presbyteries,  and 
also  chapter  xxix.  8,  asked  by  three  presbyteries. 

These  two  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  commended  out  of 
the  twenty  which  we  have  considered  under  this  head  of  revision 
not  requested  by  the  church. 

B.  The  committee  on  revision  propose  two  new  chapters,  the 
one  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  five  sections ;  the  other  of 
the  gospel,  in  four  sections.  Here  again  the  committee  have  ex- 
pended their  strength  upon  a  chapter  *^0f  the  Holy  Spirit,"  when 
only  five  presbyteries  asked  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  these 
simply  a  fuller  statement  ^^  respecting  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'^  The  request  of  ninety-three  presbyteries  for  a 
more  explicit  statement  of  the  love  of  God  for  the  world,  and  of 
sixty  presbyteries  for  a  statement  of  the  **  sufficiency  of  the  atone- 
ment and  free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,"  is  answered  in  the 
lesser  chapter  ^^  Of  the  Gospel." 

(1.)  The  chapter  ''  Of  the  Holy  Spirit "  not  desired  by  the 
church  compares  unfavorably  with  the  strong,  clear,  and  definite 
statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

(a.)  The  chapter  was  composed  without  regard  to  the  style, 
language,  and  phrases  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  is  a 
coarse  patch  of  the  commonest  kind  of  material  on  an  ancient 
robe  of  royal  purple.  Indeed,  it  may  be  properly  said  that  there 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  committee  on  revision  who  had 
any  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Westminster  di- 
vines or  the  sources  of  our  standards.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pare their  statement  as  to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
statement  of  chapter  viii.  as  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

WJBBTMINSTEB  CONFESSION,  Vni.   2.  NEW  CHAPTER. 

<<  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  ''  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  per- 
person  in  the  Trinity,  being  very  son  in  the  Trinity,  being  very  and 
and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance,  eternal  God,  the  same  in  substance 
and  equal  with  the  Father."  with  the  Father  and  the  Sou,  and 

equal  in  power  and  glory." 

^^  The  same  in  substance  vrith  "  is  not  altogether  in  harmony 
with  ^*of  one  substance  with,"  and  it  certainly  is  not  so  terse. 
The  Westminster  expression  visibly  emphasizes  the  unity ;  our 
revision  uses  an  expression  which  implies  identity.  ^^  Equal  in 
power  and  glory  "  may  be  more  sonorous  than  '*  equal  with,"  but 
it  is  not  so  rich  and  strong,  because  it  raises  the  question  whether 
the  equality  is  to  be  confined  to  power  and  glory,  whether  the 
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Holy  Spirit  is  not  also  equal  in  every  other  attribute  and  energy 
of  th^  Godhead.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  ^^  sacred  Scriptures  " 
is  used  instead  of  the  better  Westminster  expression,  ^^  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." The  statement  as  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  con- 
nection with  Holy  Scripture,  in  section  two,  compares  very  unfa- 
vorably with  the  statement  of  chapter  i.,  5,  6,  10.  This  section, 
too,  is  a  foul  and  unworthy  copy  of  an  ancient  masterpiece.  The 
statements  of  sections  three  and  four  are  diffuse  and  inadequate. 
The  language  lacks  simplicity  and  dignity.  It  is  without  pith  and 
force.  If  it  was  worth  writing,  it  ought  to  have  given  an  exact 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
it  is  set  forth  especially  in  chapters  x.  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  xii. ;  xiii. ;  xiv. 
1 ;  xvi.  3  ;  xvii. ;  xviii.  2,  3,  4  ;  xxi.  3.  But  it  is  really  meagre. 
It  is  sloppy  at  some  points,  but  in  general  its  expressions  are  in  a 
narrow  bed  of  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
section  five  there  is  a  very  remarkable  confusion  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  Christ,  as  the  king  and  head  of  the  church,  to  call  his 
ministers,  and  endow  them  with  their  qualifications  for  the  special 
work  to  which  He  has  called  them,  according  to  Eph.  iv.  10-16, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession,  xxv.  3.  It  is  also  the  work  of 
the  Messiah  to  purify  his  church,  and  make  it  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  according  to  Eph.  v. 
26-27.  Doubtless  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  agent  through  whom 
Christ  works,  but  the  special  work  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Confession  is  generally  careful 
and  accurate  in  its  treatment  of  the  several  works  of  die  three 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  revision  introduces  a  strange 
confusion.  If  this  chapter  is  the  best  that  this  committee  can  do 
in  the  way  of  making  new  statements,  the  Lord  deliver  us  from 
new  statements  of  any  kind,  from  them  or  any  committee  like 
them. 

Five  presbyteries  asked  for  a  fuller  statement  respecting  ^^  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  conunittee  have 
given  a  more  meagre  statement.  The  Confession  itself  already 
contains  a  much  fuller  statement  than  that  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  peril  is  that  if  this  chapter  should  be  adopted  it 
will  be  taken  as  giving  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  as  re- 
gards the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  the  richer  and  fuller 
statement,  scattered  through  the  Confession,  will  be  overlooked 
and  displaced  by  this  newer,  more  meagre,  and  very  inaccurate 
and  confused  statement. 
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(2.)  The  chapter  "  Of  the  Gospel"  is  a  better  piece  of  work 
than  the  chapter  ^^  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  but  it  shows  in  a  less 
degree,  but  no  less  truly,  the  same  weakness,  sloppiness,  lack  of 
breadth,  and  general  inadequacy. 

(a.)  As  to  style,  one  observes  a  constant  redundancy,  in  the 
use  of  dual  expressions,  for  example,  meditation  and  sacrifice ;  life 
and  salvation ;  sufficient  for  and  adapted  to ;  fully  and  clearly ; 
invites  and  commands ;  duty  and  privilege  ;  impenitence  and  un- 
belief. Seldom  does  one  find  a  single  definite  term,  or  trinal 
expression.  This  peculiarity  of  style  is  strikingly  different  from 
the  terse  and  powerful  style  of  the  Confession. 

(&.)  The  great  demand  of  the  church  was  that  there  should 
be  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  love  of  God  for  the  world. 
This  chapter  ought  to  have  begun  with  the  wonderful  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  that  ^*  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his 
only  begotten  son,"  etc.,  and  the  chapter  throughout  ought  to 
have  been  pervaded  with  the  love  of  God  for  the  world,  so  that 
this  love  would  shine  through  all  its  sentences.  But  in  fact  the 
only  mention  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  chapter  is  in  the  single 
phrase  of  section  two,  ^^  In  the  gospel,  God  declares  his  love  for 
the  world."  Certainly  this  does  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
church  in  this  particular. 

However,  we  must  say  that  the  other  desire  of  the  church,  that 
there  should  be  a  statement  of  '^  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement 
and  free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,"  is  fully  met.  The  New 
School  element  on  the  committee  had  their  way  in  this  particular. 
If  the  love  of  God  for  the  world  had  been  as  prominent  in  this 
chapter  as  this  other  doctrine,  the  church  would  have  been  better 
pleased. 

(c.)  But  the  difficulty  remains  that  the  new  chapter  is  in  many 
respects  inconsistent  with  other  statements  of  the  Confession. 
The  statement  in  the  third  section,  as  to  the  duty  of  accepting  the 
gospel  and  the  aggravated  guilt  of  continuing  in  unbelief,  is  not 
stated  from  the  point  of  view  of  God's  love  to  the  world,  but  with 
unnecessary  harshness.  The  guilt  of  rejecting  the  gospel  ought 
to  be  based  upon  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  offering  it  to  men. 

(c2.)  The  fourth  section  is  a  poor  affair.  It  strikes  one  un- 
fayorably  to  see  the  great  commission  of  Christ,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  world,  introduced 
by  reasons  which,  however  valid  in  themselves,  are  not  so  power- 
ful as  the  commission  itself.  Why  this  reasoning :  ^'  Since  there 
is  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  that  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and 
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since  in  the  divinely  established  and  ordinary  methods  of  grace, 
faith  Cometh  by  hearing  the  word  of  God "  ?  It  is  a  weak  and 
insipid  prelude  to  the  one  sentence  which  would  be  more  powerful 
in  its  simple  majesty.  ^'  Christ  has  commissioned  his  church  to 
go  into  all  the  world,  and  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations."  Bat 
the  love  of  Christ  ought  to  have  been  emphasized  in  connection 
with  this  commission.  The  section  closes  with  laying  stress  upon 
the  obligation  to  sustain  the  ordinances  of  religion,  when  it  ought 
to  have  concluded  with  a  strong  presentation  of  the  great  motive 
for  missions,  love  to  Christ  and  loyalty  to  the  loving  master  who 
commissions  his  disciple  with  such  a  message  of  love  to  the  world* 
A  careful  reading  of  this  chapter  impresses  one  with  the  feeling 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it  were  not  thinking  much  of 
the  love  of  God  to  the  world,  but  rather  of  the  ecclesiastical  in> 
terests  of  the  church  and  the  obligation  of  all  Christians  to  sustain 
the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  church. 

If  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  hastily  adopt  this  chapter, 
they  would  blush  with  shame  for  it  before  many  months  had 
elapsed.  The  two  new  chapters  are  even  greater  failures  than  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Confession  by  the  insertion  of  new  worda 
and  phrases. 

y.  We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  question  of  all  others  in 
this  work  of  revision,  whether  the  committee  have  successfully 
revised  the  four  chapters  which  gave  difficulty  to  the  church  and 
really  caused  the  outbreaking  of  the  cry  for  revision. 

(1.)  Chapter  xxiv.  8,  On  Marriage  and  Divorce,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  nineteen  presbyteries.  They  objected  to  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  ^^  papists  or  other  idolaters,"  and  with  such  as 
^'  maintain  damnable  heresies."  The  revisers  rightly  erase  the  lat- 
ter. They  ought  to  have  erased  the  former  also.  They  really 
have  made  it  still  more  objectionable  by  using  the  general  terms 
^^  adherents  of  false  religions."  This  is  a  matter  with  which  a 
confession  of  faith  has  nothing  to  do. 

(2.)  Sixty-two  presbyteries  desired  a  revision  of  chapter  xxv.  6. 
This  desire  was  chiefly  due  to  the  statement  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome  ^'  is  that  antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition, 
that  exalteth  himself  in  the  church,  against  Christ  and  all  that  is 
called  God,"  which  is  an  unjustifiable  pointing  of  the  antichrist 
of  Scripture  at  the  Pope.  The  revisers  do  well  in  striking  this 
all  out.  But  when  they  go  to  work  and  construct  a  new  state- 
ment, and  substitute  it  for  what  remains  of  the  Westminster  state- 
ment, they  again  show  their  inability  to  make  confessional  state- 
ments.    If  they  had  been  content  with  excision,  we  should  have 
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had  the  strong  and  nmple  statement :  ^*  There  is  no  other  head  of 
the  chnrch  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  nor  can  the  Pope  of  Rome 
in  any  sense  be  head  thereof."  This  is  satisfactory.  But  the  re- 
visers substitute,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the 
church,  and  the  claim  of  the  Pope  of  Some  or  any  other  human 
authority  to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  head  of  the  church 
universal  is  without  warrant  in  Scripture  or  in  fact,  and  is  a  usur- 
pation, dishonoring  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  diffuse, 
wordy,  and  weak. 

(3.)  The  revision  of  chapter  x.  in  general  was  called  for  by 
twenty-six  presbyteries,  and  of  section  three  by  seventy-nine  pres- 
byteries, and  of  section  four  by  sixty-two  presbyteries.  The 
intent  of  this  widespread  call  for  revision  was  to  remove  from 
the  Confession  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  and  to  secure  a 
basis  for  the  salvation  of  some  of  the  heathen. 

The  striking  out  of  the  words  ^^  and  these  only"  in  the  first  sec- 
tion is  of  small  importance.  The  substitution  of  ^*  dead  in  sin  " 
for  ^^  altogether  passive  therein  "  is  also  trivial.  Neither  of  these 
changes  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  before  the  presbyteries. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  third  section.  The  difficulty  is 
removed  in  the  case  of  infants  by  striking  out  the  word  ^'  elect " 
before  infants ;  but  it  is  immediately  restored  by  the  statement 
which  is  inserted,  that  they  are  ^'included  in  the  election  of 
grace."  What  the  difference  is  between  *^  elect  infants,"  and  in- 
fants ^^  included  in  the  election  of  grace,"  we  fail  to  see.  It  is 
not  stated  that  all  infants  are  included  in  the  election  of  grace,  and 
therefore  there  is  still  room  for  the  implication  that  some  infants 
are  not  included  in  the  election  of  grace.  This  is  all  the  more 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  ^^  all "  is  used  before  *'  other  persons  not 
guilty  of  actual  transgression." 

The  statement  of  the  Confession,  ^^  So  also  are  all  other  elect 
persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  word,"  historically  refers  to  idiots  and  imbeciles.  For 
this  historic  phrase  the  committee  substitute  ^^  all  other  persons 
not  gnUty  of  actual  transgression."  This  we  regard  as  a  very  im- 
portant limitation  of  the  Westminster  statement.  It  raises  the 
question  with  reference  to  those  who  become  idiots  and  imbeciles 
in  early  childhood,  whether  or  not  they  have  been  guilty  of  actual 
transgression ;  and  who  is  going  to  decide  this  difficult  question 
in  any  concrete  case  ?  And  where  is  the  Scriptural  authority  for 
teaching  that  those  guilty  of  actual  transgression  and  who  become 
idiots  afterwards  may  not  be  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit,  apart  from  word  and  sacrament  ? 
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The  insertion  of  the  clause  ^'  so  also  are  all  other  elect  persons 
who  are  not  outwardly  called  by  the  word  "  is  a  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  salvation  of  elect  heathen,  and  is  therefore  a  decided 
gain  ;  but  we  doubt  the  propriety  in  substituting  ^^  called  by  the 
word  "  for  "  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word." 

The  revision  of  section  four  is  a  gain,  in  that  it  leaves  off 
the  closing  words,  ^^  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they  may  is 
very  pernicious,  and  to  be  detested."  But  apart  from  this  there 
is  no  real  improvement.  The  insertion  of  ^^  inasmuch  as  "  and  the 
removal  of  "  therefore  "  are  not  worth  the  doing.  The  substitu- 
tion of  ''  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  way  than  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit "  is  more  definite  and  more  Christological ;  bat 
it  is  really  implied  from  the  context  in  the  words  of  the  Confes- 
sion, ^^  much  less  can  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion  be 
saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever."  The  difficulty  is  not  over- 
come, for  the  problem  is  how  men  not  professing  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  saved  when  they  never  heard  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation.  By  the  recognition  in  the  third  section  that  there  are 
elect  persons,  apart  from  infants  and  incapables,  ^' who  are  not  out- 
wardly called  by  the  word  "  and  yet  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  ^^  who  worheth  when,  and  where,  and  how 
He  pleaseth,"  we  have  the  recognition  of  the  elect  persons  not  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion.  These  are  not  saved  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess,  but  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit,  who  saves  them  apart  from  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  The  simple  insertion  of  the  ^^  other  elect  persons  "  in  sec- 
tion three  makes  the  proposed  change  in  section  four  unnecessary. 

To  adopt  the  revision  of  this  chapter  in  its  present  form  would 
be  a  mistake.  It  should  be  reserved  for  more  careful  considera- 
tion until  some  one  can  suggest  a  revision  which  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all. 

(4.)  The  third  chapter,  "  Of  God's  Eternal  Decree,"  is  the  one 
which  gives  chief  difficulty  to  the  church. 

The  omission  of  sections  three  and  four  of  the  old  Confession 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  old  section  five  so  as  to  take  up 
into  itself  all  that  was  essential  in  them  is  a  real  improvement. 
No  words  are  added  in  this  revision  which  were  not  in  these  sec- 
.  tions  except  the  phrase  ''  an  innumerable  multitude  of  mankmd," 
which  is  gain ;  and  the  substitution  of  ^^  not  on  account  of  "  for 
'^  without,"  which  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change  the  doc- 
trine, but  which  removes  a  misunderstanding  of  its  meaning. 
This  section  might  be  adopted  with  propriety. 

Section  five  is  altogether  different.     The  substitution  of  ^'  saw 
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fit "  for  the  Confessional  and  Biblical  phrase  ^'  was  pleased  "  is 
trivial  and  in  bad  taste.  The  omission  of  ^^  own  "  from  ^^  his  own 
will"  is  also  trivial  and  unworthy.  The  addition  of  the  clause, 
^'  Yet  hath  he  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  nor  is  it 
his  decree,  but  the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts,  which  re- 
straineth  and  hindereth  them  from  accepting  the  free  ofiPer  of  the 
gospel,"  might  be  allowed ;  but  it  should  be  condensed,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the  Confession. 

Cut  the  chief  revision  of  section  seven  is  entirely  imsatisfactory. 
We  know  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  when  it  says, 
^^  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased  .  .  .  for  the  glory  of  his 
sovereign  power  over  his  creatures  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them 
to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,"  for  the  doctrine  of  preteri- 
tion  is  a  recognized  doctrine  of  historical  Calvinism  about  which 
there  should  be  no  dispute.  But  who  can  ever  say  with  authority 
how  we  are  to  interpret  the  committee's  substitute,  ^'  not  to  elect 
unto  everlasting  life,  and  them  hath  he  ordained  imto  dishonor 
and  wrath  for  their  sin"?  Not  to  elect, —  what  does  it  mean? 
It  is  only  a  negative  of  to  elect.  It  has  no  historic  meaning  in 
our  church  or  in  any  other  church.  Do  the  committee  mean  to 
imply  that  reprobation  is  too  strong  a  word,  preterition  also 
too  strong  a  word,  and  that  ^^  non-election  "  is  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  applied 
to  the  reprobate  ?  Reprobation  is  a  virile  term,  it  implies  a  posi- 
tive decree.  Preterition  is  a  virile  term,  it  implies  deliberate 
action.  But  non-election  is  puerile,  it  suggests  to  us  no  decree,  no 
consideration,  no  action,  a  mere  negation.  Where  is  the  gain  ? 
What  a  strange  consolation  to  offer  to  presbyteries  who  are 
shocked  with  the  thought  that  their  fellow-men  in  great  masses 
should  be  excluded  from  the  election  of  grace,  to  say,  Brethren, 
they  are  not  reprobated,  as  the  old  divines  used  to  say ;  they  have 
not  been  passed  by,  as  we  used  to  think;  they  have  simply  not 
been  elected.  Away  with  such  petty  juggling  with  historic  terms, 
this  miserable  compromising !  Let  us  be  men  I  Let  us  be  sincere, 
and  true  to  our  fathers  and  our  God  !  The  doctrine  is  hard  to 
those  who  have  not  put  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  a  doctrine  of  real  vital  religion. 
But  to  the  modem  church  it  is  offensive  in  its  cold,  hard,  dogma- 
tism. Let  us  blot  it  out  altogether  and  remove  the  offense.  Then 
we  shall  all  have  our  freedom  to  believe  it  or  not,  and  in  any  way 
we  please.  I  should  blush  for  shame  if  the  great  American  Pres- 
byterian Church  could  bring  itself  to  adopt  such  a  contemptible 
subterfuge. 
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Wbat,  then,  are  we  to  learn  from  this  revision,  and  what  are  we 
to  do?  This  committee  evidently  have  done  what  they  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  they  have  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have 
done. 

They  transcended  their  calling  when  they  composed  a  new 
chapter  Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  they  undertook 
to  revise  fifteen  chapters  where  the  church  asked  for  no  revision. 
They  have  made  sad  failures  in  every  one  of  these  efforts  except 
the  substitution  of  ^^  condemnation  "  for  ^^  damnation  "  in  two  in- 
stances. 

They  have  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  They 
have  not  given  a  fuller  expression  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  world. 
They  have  not  made  successful  revisions  of  the  four  chapters 
which  they  are  appointed  to  revise. 

What  they  have  done  amounts  simply  to  this.  They  have 
thrown  light  upon  the  practicability  of  revision.  We  see  that 
there  are  only  three  safe  methods  of  revision  :  (1)  the  easy  way  of 
omission  of  doubtful  passages.  In  this  they  have  been  successful 
in  several  instances.  This  method  should  be  carried  further. 
(2.)  The  more  difficult  method  of  condensation,  adhering  strictly 
to  the  language  of  the  Confession.  In  this  they  have  succeeded 
in  a  single  instance  in  chapter  iii.  (3.)  The  occasional  substitu- 
tion of  modem  words  for  ancient  words  and  expressions  which 
convey  a  false  meaning.  Such  a  strictly  limited  revision  is  possi- 
ble. But  every  addition  that  this  committee  propose  in  the  way 
of  new  matter  is  faulty,  and  some  of  them  are  shockingly  bad. 
Such  additions  should  be  strictly,  and  sternly,  and  resolutely  for- 
bidden. What  then  should  we  do?  Either  stop  the  work  of  re- 
vision altogether,  or  else  keep  the  revision  movement  longer  in 
the  field. 

To  run  the  risk  of  a  hasty  adoption  of  such  a  revision  would 
bring  the  church  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and  while  it  is 
possible  that  the  revision  party  may  prevail  in  the  church,  it 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  secession  of  conservatives  on  the  one  side, 
who  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  old  doctrines,  and  who  will  be 
offended  by  the  new  statements ;  and  the  secession  of  pn^ressives 
on  the  other  side,  who  will  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  new  state- 
ments of  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture,  creation,  and  monas- 
tic vows. 

C7.  A,  Brig g 8. 

Union  Theological  Seminabt, 
New  York. 
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THE  MAEBLE  FAUN. 

Nathaniel  Hawthobne  was  sometimeB  compared  by  admiring 
oorrespondents  to  Shakespeare.  Wherein  hiy  this  resemblance  ? 
CSonld  two  styles  be  more  diverse  ?  With  Shakespeare  words  leap 
and  bomid,  scream  and  shriek,  moan  and  groan  ;  but  with  Haw- 
thorne words  march  with  a  magic  and  musical  tread  along  the 
pages.  His  style  is  a  serenade  of  sounds,  but  as  serene  as  a  sum- 
mer evening.  We  must  remember  that  Shakespeare  is  ever  deal- 
ing with  humanity,  and  words  with  him  throb  with  human 
pulse-beats ;  while  Hawthorne  is  dealing  with  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  and  words  lose  their  substance  in  the  sentence  that 
enshrines  them. 

In  characters,  Shakespeare  has  run  the  entire  gamut  of  human 
passion,  mastering  alike  the  ^*  base  and  the  sublime."  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  has  given  only  a  few  characters,  all  related.  Phosbe 
and  Hilda,  Kenyon  and  Coverdale,  Zenobia  and  Miriam,  Chilling- 
worth  and  the  Monk,  Arthur  and  Clifford,  Pansy  and  Pearl,  — 
how  they  pair  off  like  twin  gems  in  different  settings.  Yet  in  one 
respect  Hawthorne  belongs  with  all  the  greatest  literatures. 
There  is  an  unknown  quantity  which  the  reader  must  discover  for 
himself,  and  this  algebraic  value  may  vary  with  the  individual. 
As  every  sect  reads  into  Scripture  its  own  sectarianism,  as  every 
speculator  reads  into  Shakespeare  his  own  speculations,  so  every 
thinker  can  read  into  Hawthorne  his  own  thoughts.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  ^'  The  Marble  Faun  "  or  ^^  The  Transformation," 
over  which  hangs  a  mystery  that  the  author  has  left  for  the  reader 
to  penetrate. 

One  vital  mistake  has  been  made  by  many.  They  have  taken 
'^  The  Marble  Faun  "  as  a  guide  to  Rome  ;  almost  as  a  picture  of 
Italy.  It  gives  neither  £ome  nor  Italy.  Kead  it  by  the  light  of 
those  Note-Books  and  you  will  see  that  Hawthorne  never  fully  ap- 
preciated Italy ;  therefore  he  could  not  portray  that  country  ^^  which 
most  have  considered  the  second  iu  the  world,  thus  really  proving 
it  the  first."  A  man  who  could  place  Power's  Eve  above  the 
Venus  di  Milo,  because  its  skin  is  smooth  and  its  members  sound ; 
a  man  who  gazed,  again  and  again,  upon  the  Venus  di  Medici,  — 
which  is  no  goddess,  but  a  dainty  Grreek  girl  claiming  love  as  her 
lawful  right,  —  yet  seldom  visited  the  Medici  Chapel  whose  g^ant 
forms  writhe  in  a  powerless  passion  as  they  give  eternity  limited 
by  earth,  could  not  really  love  Florence  for  her  best,  much  less 
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Rome  for  her  grandest.  Hawthorne  had  as  much  spiritual  insight 
as  Raphael,  as  much  of  suggestiveness  and  of  symbolism,  of  intri- 
cacy of  thought  and  of  flaency  of  expression.  But  with  Raphael, 
the  vehicle  of  inspiration  was  painting ;  with  Hawthorne  it  was 
literature.  Raphael  was  born  and  bred  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Hawthorne  was  the  heir  of  Puritan  New  England. 
Raphael  lived  completely  the  Roman  life,  and  colored  his  canvas 
with  the  heart  throbs  of  the  mightiest  city  of  time.  Hawthorne 
lived  among  the  English-speaking  colonists,  and  looked  upon 
Rome  from  his  own  Puritan  nook.  Both  sought  for  beauty,  both 
strove  for  truth.  But  the  incarnation  of  ideas,  similar  in  sub- 
stance, differs  most  widely.  While  Raphael  and  Hawthorne  seem 
like  twin  souls,  they  are  scarce  speaking  acquaintances. 

Angelo,  knowing  human  anatomy  to  perfection,  would  yet  dis- 
tort it  in  order  to  express  ideas,  —  ideas  beyond  earthly  limita- 
tions. Hawthorne,  likewise,  never  sought  literal  fact.  Faun 
ancestry  was  never  yet  known  ;  but  it  told  a  truth  in  that  story. 
Portraits  do  not  move ;  but  there  is  meaning  in  that  angry  anoes- 
tor  on  the  walls.  Houses  are  not  haunted ;  but  homes  reflect  the 
family  life.  While  Hawthorne  and  Angelo  are  false  to  fact,  they 
are  true  to  the  truth.  But  Hawthoi*ne  never  seeks  or  shows  the 
superhuman;  his  search  is  not  after  God,  like  Angelo's,  but 
after  the  thoughts  of  God. 

The  Greek  seems  nearer  to  Hawthorne,  for  beauty  was  its  ideal, 
purity  its  aim,  love  its  motive,  thought  its  ambition;  but  the 
Greek  had  been  handled  by  barbarian  hands,  and  a  broken  nose, 
a  lost  ear,  a  maimed  limb,  spoiled  the  most  beautiful  statues  for 
Hawthorne.  Let  us  remember  that  Hawthorne  is  first  and  best 
and  greatest  as  an  American,  that  he  was  born  in  a  clean,  new 
country,  with  aspirations  attainable ;  so  he  growls  over  the  blazing 
sun,  the  deformed  beggars,  the  dirty  streets,  the  cold  galleries,  the 
injured  statues,  even  the  broken  or  '^  penitential  pavements." 
Yet  he  studied  long  and  wrote  this  romance,  —  wrote  it  two  or 
three  times  over,  —  then  sent  it  regretfully  to  the  publishers. 
When  the  critics  were  puzzled  over  its  mystery,  he  added  a  chap- 
ter of  explanation  that  does  not  explain,  only  increases  the  mystic 
air  of  this  strange  problem  of  human  destiny. 

While  ''The  Marble  Faun  "  does  not  give  us  Rome,  it  is  often 
faithful  to  certain  places  in  Rome,  yet  these  are  not  the  best. 
They  are  seldom  distinctly  national.  The  grandest  pictures,  those 
which  mark  the  great  Julian  epoch  in  Italian  history,  Hawthorne 
does  not  even  mention.    But  Guido,  one  of  the  latest  and  least  of 
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Italians,  he  is  constantly  studying.  The  "  silent  and  sublime  " 
Christ  of  Leonardo's  in  the  Brera,  he  does  not  seem  to  see ;  but 
the  woeful  and  woebegone  Christ  of  the  sinning  Sodoma  touches 
him  most  tenderly.  The  Moses,  an  epitome  of  Italian  history,  an 
emblem  of  the  great  Julius  himself  and  his  superb  ambition ;  the 
Apollo,  emblem  of  the  imagination  that  goes  on  sunning  the  earth 
of  Italy  as  it  had  Greece  of  old ;  the  Mercury,  emblem  of  oratory, 
eloquent,  even  in  its  silence,  of  burning  belief;  the  Hercules- 
torso,  the  very  poetry  of  strength,  health,  joy,  —  sentiments  bor- 
rowed from  Greece,  but  permeating  old  Rome ;  all  these  he  passes 
by  and  spends  his  time  before  the  Laocoon,  a  work  which  marks 
the  decline  of  Greek  art,  even  by  its  excellences ;  or,  if  not  the 
decline,  at  least,  a  distance  from  Athens,  in  those  early  days 
when  she  was  free,  happy,  great,  and  glorious  and  her  sculpture 
was  a  revelation  of  that  divinity  she  was  forever  seeking. 

This  book  does  not  give  Soman  society  with  its  absolute  laws, 
its  ceremonial  and  social  exactions  upon  woman ;  but  it  gives  the 
Bohemian  society  that  was  gathered  in  Rome  and  is  always  a  law 
unto  itself ;  a  society  that  belongs  alike  to  Rome,  Paris,  Munich, 
wherever  art-centres  may  shift.  Hence,  again  we  must  say,  ^^  The 
Marble  Faun  "  does  not  give  Rome,  only  the  impressions  of  a 
visitor,  and  a  visitor  with  ideas  of  his  own  so  firmly  fixed,  that 
foreign  ideas  cannot  find  permanent  lodgment  in  his  brain. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  too  original  and  too  patriotic  to  write 
historical  novels,  such  as  Scott's  and  Bulwer's,  unless  they  be 
American.  He  is  too  intensely  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  New  World  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
Old  World.  He  has  certain  problems  of  life  that  he  is  seeking  to 
solve,  and  these  are  more  important  to  him  and  to  us  than  any 
pictures  of  places.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  Puritan  —  sin ; 
hence  ^'  The  Marble  Faun  "  has  its  own  aesthetic  and  ethical  value, 
but  it  has  no  value  as  a  piece  of  art-criticism  or  as  portrait  his- 
tory. It  shows  the  New  World  gazing  on  the  Old  World,  but 
keeping  itself  apart.     It  is  Puritanism  facing  Popery. 

In  ^^  The  Marble  Faun,"  Hawthorne  has  almost  returned  to  his 
first  thought,  and  a  parallel  might  be  drawn  with  ^^  The  Scarlet 
Letter."  Four  characters  form  the  story.  Sin  is  the  source  of 
thought.  In  *^  The  Scarlet  Letter "  the  sin  is  in  the  past ;  re- 
morse, revenge,  and  repentance  are  in  the  present.  We  are  study- 
ing the  progress  of  these  passions,  their  effect  upon  each  other 
as  well  as  upon  individuals.  In  '^  The  Marble  Faun  "  the  sin  is 
told  in  the  story ;  and  we  are  studying  the  changes  in  character 
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wrought  by  wrong.  One  evil  genius  haunts  the  story  and,  finally, 
leads  two  persons  to  crime.  In  *^  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  we  have  the 
penetrating  power  of  sin  and  its  effect  upon  society ;  in  ^^  The  Mar- 
ble Faun  "  we  have  sin  suddenly  changing  into  crime,  and  the 
effect  of  crime  on  character.  *'  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  gives  the 
social  attitude  towards  sin ;  ^^  The  Marble  Faun,"  the  personal 
attitude  towards  crime.  Both  make  sin  the  source  of  sympathy, 
and  repentance  the  only  road  of  development.  Both  have  a  sym- 
bolic meaning  behind  the  story  as  well  as  philosophic  thought  in 
the  story. 

The  great  mystery  of  "  The  Marble  Faun  "  is  the  evil  genius 
that  haunts  all  the  scenes,  that  sometimes  seems  a  person  and 
ofttimes  a  myth.  Who  is  this  ngly,  horrid  being  that  emerges 
from  the  dismal  catacombs  and  haunts  the  steps  of  Miriam  ?  Mr. 
Lathrop  suggests  that  it  is  Miriam's  father,  and  that  her  story 
is  the  Cenci  story;  hence  the  murder  is  just  human  judgment 
translated  as  divine  justice.  This  is  the  only  plausible  excuse 
for  spending  so  much  time  over  Gruido's  pictures.  But  the  later 
chapters  seem  to  imply  that  he  is  a  lunatic  cousin-lover.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  hideous  sin  in  the  past.  This  sin,  over 
which  Zola  might  gloat,  Hawthorne  scarcely  touches.  It  is  the 
sinner,  not  the  sin,  that  he  would  study.  It  is  the  effect  of  sin 
on  mortals  that  he  seeks  to  explain.  Miriam,  from  the  past,  has 
felt  its  influence  by  some  bitter  and  baneful  experience.  Pictures 
portray  more  than  form  to  her.  Even  Guide  can  furnish  thought, 
for  the  Beatrice  suggests  herself.  Of  all  this  little  company, 
she  only,  like  Eve,  has  ^*  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,"  and 
its  bitterness  and  beguilements  furnish  ideas.  Miriam  has  a 
wondrous  and  bewitching  beauty.  She  possesses  great  personal 
charms,  but  she  lacks  in  soul.  She  too  often  obtrudes  herself, 
like  Zenobia.  Miriam  is  sweetest  and  tenderest  after  her  crime, 
when  there  is  a  soul  to  save, — the  soul  she  has  led  astray.  When 
her  life  is  given  up,  her  new  life-work  is  begun,  —  the  salvation 
of  the  Faun. 

The  Faun  is  a  being  without  soul,  not  like  Miriam,  by  distance 
from  nature,  but  by  nearness  to  nature.  The  trees  are  his  sisters ; 
the  birds  are  his  brothers ;  the  tiny  insects  gather  over  him  in 
love.  The  voice  of  nature  is  his  voice ;  and  all  the  creations  of 
nature  understand  his  tongue.  Art  has  no  ideas  for  him.  Life 
has  but  one  call,  —  pleasure.  Every  step  is  a  blithesome  bound. 
Every  look  is  a  gladsome  glance.  Yet  this  being  sins,  sins  to  save 
another.     From  this  time  the  old  self  is  laid  aside  and  a  new  self 
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arises,  —  soul,  manhood.  He  has  now  a  life-work,  penitence ;  he 
has  the  means  of  growth,  salvation  of  self.  The  thoughtless  is 
made  thoughtful ;  the  dreamer  a  doer ;  the  lover  of  nature  rises 
into  the  lover  of  men. 

Hilda  is  the  pure,  exquisite  being, — soul  personified.  She  so 
makes  herself  a  part  of  what  she  sees  that  she  can  transfer  the 
diverse  and  idiomatic  in  early  art  to  new  canvases  in  a  new  era, 
while  each  picture  keeps  its  special  individuality  and  complete 
identity.  Hilda  is  the  perfect  copyist  because  her  own  soul  has 
become  permeated  with  the  aspirations  of  other  souls.  As  the 
clean,  white  sheet  receives  most  readily  the  rays  through  the 
camera,  so  the  purity  of  Hilda's  soul  makes  her  an  imitator  rather 
than  an  inventor.  Here  she  contrasts  with  Miriam,  who  is  always 
casting  her  own  sorrow-scrawled  soul  upon  the  waiting  canvas. 
She  always  looks  beyond  the  artist  into  ideas  he  failed  to  furnish. 
Hilda  keeps  to  this,  character  after  the  crime,  which  she  simply 
sees,  does  not  commit.  Yet  to  see  crime,  to  the  pure,  is  to  be- 
come criminal.  To  touch  the  soul  with  evil  is  to  taint  it.  Si- 
lence may  be  falsehood,  the  burdened  heart  must  unburden  itself. 
Then  there  is  the  quick  conscience,  the  Puritan  girl,  purifying 
herself  from  the  sins  of  others.  What  a  picture  is  that,  —  this 
new  world  of  ours  standing  at  the  confessional  in  old  St.  Peter's  ! 
Sin  makes  the  sameness  of  the  centuries.  Sin  binds  all  nations, 
all  religions,  into  one  brotherhood,  and  penitence  is  the  only  prog- 
ress, confession  the  only  conquest.  Hilda,  in  her  horror  of  Miriam, 
the  sinful,  shows  the  pathless  space  that  lies  between  men  and 
angels,  the  need  of  a  divine  being  to  bridge  the  way  from  human- 
ity to  heaven ;  the  atonement  that  shall  bind  sinner  and  sinless 
by  a  chain  never  forged  upon  the  eai-th. 

Kenyon  is  just  a  looker  on ;  a  teacher  in  times  of  trial ;  an 
earth  guide,  through  the  labyrinth  of  life.     He  is  a  friend  to  all. 

Such  is  the  story  taken  simply  as  a  story.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, Hawthorne  has  a  symbolic  meaning.  Miriam  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  ^  its  revenues  levied  on  the  imagination," 
beautiful  and  brilliant,  ever  appealing  to  the  eye,  to  the  artistic 
rather  than  to  the  moral  sense.  Crimes  have  sheltered  them- 
selves under  her  name,  but  she  herself  is  not  a  criminal,  though, 
alas,  often  was  she  a  tempter.  And  many  men,  like  the  Faun, 
have  fallen  for  her  sake.  These  sins,  committed  in  her  name, 
are  forever  haunting  her  soul.  The  bracelet  of  seven  brilliant 
jewels,  taken  from  seven  sepulchres,  what  are  they  but  the  seven 
dead  churches  of  Asia  out  of  which  Boman  Catholicism  had  its 
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birth  and  its  being  ?  Miriam's  charms  are  of  the  beautiful  and 
bewitching  type,  gorgeous  and  grand,  but  seldom  soothing  to  the 
soul.  The  brilliant  jewel  which  Miriam  wears  upon  her  breast, 
after  this  secret  and  solemn  union  with  the  Faun,  is  ritualism,  her 
present  glory. 

Hilda  is  Puritanism,  the  soul  superseding  all  its  externals.  New 
England  her  natural  birthplace,  purity  preceding  love  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  The  dove,  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hovers 
about  her  abiding  place.  The  lonely  tower,  reaching  heavenward, 
is  her  home.  The  lamp,  ever  burning  before  the  shrine,  symbolizes 
prayer.  Lofty  are  her  longings,  solitary  is  her  summer,  stem  is 
she  towards  the  crimiual,  repentless  are  her  judgments.  She 
cannot  '^  look  upon  sin  with  any  degree  of  allowance.''  Hating 
all  idolatry,  she  would  make  herself  a  god  by  her  own  inexorable 
standards.  Again  do  we  see  New  England,  but  in  a  new  form. 
Not  Puritanism  facing  a  single  sinner,  as  in  ^'  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," but  Puritanism  facing  the  church  that  she  believes  to  be 
false.  Never  does  she  taunt,  but  always  does  she  hold  herself 
aloof  '^  in  silent  and  shivering  solitude."  That  awful  cry  of  her 
agonized  sister,  ^^  Help,  friends,  help,"  never  touches  her  stony 
ear.  As  the  ice  is  hard  and  the  snow  is  cold,  yet  both  are  pure, 
even  when  they  freeze  this  body  of  ours,  such  also  is  the  human 
heart  when  it  has  no  look  of  love,  no  help  for  sinning  man ; 
such,  also,  is  Puritanism  when  presented  as  authority,  as  con- 
science. Hilda  receives  the  long  preserved  packet  from  Miriam 
and  carries  it  to  a  lonely  castle.  What  is  this  but  the  Bible 
which  Catholicism  preserved,  but  Puritanism  took  to  the  printer 
in  his  lonely  castle  ?  Again,  she  wears  as  her  sole  ornament  that 
marvelous  bracelet ;  just  as  Puritanism  claims  those  seven  old 
churches,  not  ritualism,  as  her  sole  ornament.  This  she  wears 
upon  her  wrist,  the  wrist  of  the  hand  of  power.  Again,  she  is 
hidden  for  a  season,  as  Puritanism  was  persecuted  when  she  first 
revealed  the  evils  of  Catholicism,  but  she  returns  in  the  midst  of 
the  Carnival,  and,  amid  the  mad  rush  of  men,  she  tosses  the  rose, 
a  pure  and  perfect  flower,  —  love  of  truth,  —  and  it  is  caught  by 
Kenyon  on  the  Corso,  by  Reason  in  the  midst  of  riot. 

The  Faun  is  the  early  Greek,  the  old  heathen  world,  nature 
personified  ;  joyous  in  his  life,  heir  to  the  '^  sunshine,"  ever  glad 
and  gay,  he  is  also  beauty  personified.  Then  he  becomes  bound 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  by  marriage,  but  by  crime,  as 
Paganism  and  Romanism  are  joined  together  in  the  sin  of  idola- 
try, —  a  sin  which  Puritanism  most  of  all  dreaded  and  despised. 
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At  last  this  Faan  drags  out  his  life  in  some  subterranean  vault 
of  Rome ;  as  Greek  statues  are  shut  up  in  Roman  churches  and 
palaces,  as  the  old  pagan  temples  lie  beneath  or  within  the  Roman 
chnrches. 

Kenyon,  the  sculptor,  working  in  marble  cold  and  clear,  chang- 
ing the  ideal  into  form  and  fitness  for  this  human  vision  of  ours,  is 
Reason.  And  this  Reason,  that  at  first  seemed  a  mere  spectator, 
now  becomes  the  guide  to  all,  —  to  pure  but  pitiless  Puritanism,  to 
gorgeous  and  grieving  Romanism,  to  once  happy  now  sorrowing 
Ps^anism.  He  finally  chooses,  as  a  bride,  Puritanism,  and  leads 
her  out  to  a  larger  look  upon  life.  Puritanism  wedded  to  Rea- 
son shows  a  new  mercy  and  a  deeper  tenderness  for  the  fallen 
friends. 

Who,  then,  is  that  dark  and  dreaded  being  who  haunts  Miriam 
as  model  and  as  monk,  ever  threatening,  often  protecting,  at  last 
slain,  —  slain  by  a  glance  ?  Is  not  this  Tradition  ?  He  comes 
from  the  Catacombs,  where  Christian  Rome  began,  and  which 
Catholic  Rome  robbed  of  its  innocent  young  life.  Miriam  is  for- 
ever asserting  her  innocence ;  but  crime  haunts  her  history,  and 
Tradition  follows  her  everywhere,  to  the  studio  where  Catholicism 
has  done  her  grandest  and  most  gracious  work,  out  to  the  foun- 
tains and  the  fields,  gifts  from  the  popes  to  the  Roman  people. 
His  first  haunt  is  the  catacombs,  his  last  is  the  Coliseum ;  both 
places  Catholicism  has  claimed  from  Fate.  This  spirit  of  Tradi- 
tion has  been  forever  spending  itself  on  Rome,  has  often  threat- 
ened it  like  old  Fate  itself,  with  danger  and  destruction,  but  at 
last  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  History.  Rome 
rides  along  in  her  carriage,  Paganism  is  buried  in  the  vault  of 
her  church.  Ritualism,  regal  as  a  jewel,  shines  upon  her  breast, 
while  Tradition  is  dead,  because  history  marks  the  descent  of 
Time. 

The  statue  of  love,  found  by  Reason,  begrimed  and  broken 
with  earth-injuries,  is  next  viewed  by  Catholicism  and  Paganism. 
In  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  these  three  unite  in  their 
admiration  and  joy  over  this  legacy  from  the  past.  Puritanism 
is  not  present.  She  does  not  find  the  earth-love  until  she  has 
wedded  Reason ;  although  she  clung  with  a  love  beyond  that  of 
earth  to  her  own  ideals,  prayer,  purity,  conscience. 

Thus  while  ^  The  Marble  Faun  "  fails  as  a  faithful  portrait  of 
Borne,  sole  harbor  of  the  ages  of  the  arts,  it  is  most  faithful  as  a 
symbolic  picture  of  Rome  as  a  religion :  Rome  descendant  of  the 
Jew,  Paganism  her  subject,  Tradition  ever  following  her ;  Rome 
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longing  for  the  aid  of  Reason,  yet  failing  to  seek  it  when  Rea- 
son would  have  saved  her ;  and  lastly,  Rome  the  horror  of  the 
Puritan. 

The  real  stoiy  and  the  symbolic  often  run  into  one,  and  Haw- 
thorne means  they  should.  It  is  not  a  mixed  metaphor,  but  one 
great  truth  entering  into  each.  Bunyan's  allegories  are  like 
axioms,  self-evident  truths.  Hawthorne's  are  always  problems, 
profound  and  occult,  and  to  be  fully  understood  they  require  as 
much  study  as  Shakespeare.  You  must  discover  for  yourself  their 
interpretation,  for  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  never  supplies  brains  to 
his  readers.  Most  delightful  are  they  simply  as  stories,  yet  read 
only  as  stories  you  lose  their  deepest  meaning ;  just  as  when  you 
make  the  Scriptures  too  literal  and  thus  lose  the  largeness  of  their 
thought. 

In  studying  Hawthorne  we  must  remember  that  he  is  the  expo- 
nent of  Puritanism ;  that  he  is  first  and  foremost  an  American. 
So  intense  was  his  patriotism  that  he  always  showed  it  in  foreign 
lands.  TroUope  says,  ^^  I  have  seen  him  very  happy  over  canvas- 
back  ducks,  and  have  heard  him  discuss,  almost  with  violence,  the 
superiority  of  American  vegetables.  Indeed,  he  once  withered 
me  with  a  scorn  that  was  anything  but  mystic  and  melancholy, 
because  I  expressed  a  patriotic  preference  for  English  peas." 

Dr.  Holmes  writes,  after  the  publication  of  '^  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables : "  **  The  Yankee  mind  has  for  the  most  part  budded 
and  flowered  in  pots  of  English  earth,  but  you  have  fairly  raised 
yours  as  a  seedling  in  the  natural  soil."  And  in  his  story,  when 
he  transfers  the  scene,  he  so  transforms  the  scenery  that  you  look 
upon  aged  old  Rome  with  young  Puritan  eyes.  While  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  belongs  to  all  time,  he  is  of  one  time.  Long  has 
the  world  claimed  him,  but  he  remains  always  a  New  Englander, 
^^  an  absolute,  solitary,  and  original  genius,"  and  our  very  own. 
He  is  ever  searching  for  humanity,  and  he  is  always  finding  Puri- 
tanism. This  Puritanism  heaves  with  all  its  awful  faults,  with 
all  its  vital  truths,  with  all  its  intense  nature.  Bom  on  July  4, 
he  is  of  right  the  highest  literary  exponent  of  America's  greatest 
gift  to  the  world.  What  Abraham  Lincoln  has  furnished  in  man- 
hood, that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  furnished  in  literature. 

<<  New  birth  of  the  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

Mr.  James  repeatedly  repeats,  in  his  Hawthorne  volume,  the 
adjective  ^^  provincial."  Perhaps  this  word  is  more  goodly  than 
it  seems.     If  to  be  the  best  outcome  of  a  country,  to  be  the  true 
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representative  of  its  highest  thought,  is  to  be  provincial,  then 
Hawthorne  should  be  ranked  with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Bums,  Balzac,  —  men  so  intensely  national  that  they 
become  universal,  so  permeated  with  place  that  they  possess  in- 
finity. Greek,  Tuscan,  Saxon,  Grerman,  Scot,  French,  —  with 
these  America  has  taken  her  place.  Shall  we  be  ashamed  of  our 
Puritanic  provincialism  when  we  have  added  the  seventh  in  the 
masters  of  human  passion?  That  seventh  is  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

Jessie  Kingsley  Curtis. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXCUESION  AMONG  THE  PERIODICALS. 

It  was  well  remarked,  not  long  ago,  that  *'  the  magazines  have 
taken  the  place  of  books,  and  the  newspapers  the  place  of  maga- 
zines." This  fairly  indicates  the  sort  of  literary  diet  most  accept- 
able to  the  average  public,  and  still  more  the  changes  and  im- 
provements that  have  come  to  pass  in  periodical  literature.  Time 
was  when  the  stately  and  ponderous  reviews  stood  at  the  head, 
and  indeed  at  first  monopolized  nearly  all  the  space  in  this  de- 
partment. The  earliest  reviews,  so-called,  were  generally  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  did  not  attain  old  age.  A  new  era  in 
English  criticism  began  with  the  founding  of  the  ''  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," just  ninety  years  ago.  In  1816  our  own  "  North  American 
Review  "  came  into  existence,  followed  two  years  later  by  ^^  Black- 
wood's," at  Edinburgh.  In  1824  the  "  Westminster  "  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1829  the  ^^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  The  oldest 
of  the  German  reviews  is  the  '^  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  "  of  Gottingen, 
founded  in  1739. 

The  contents  of  these  reviews  were  mainly  philosophical  and 
theological  dissertations;  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  criti- 
cism; and  accounts  of  travel  and  exploration.  For  example, 
look  at  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  April,  1803.  The  leading 
article,  twenty-nine  pages  long,  is  a  review  of  Gentz's  ^'  State  of 
£urope  before  and  after  the  French  Revolution."  Then  follow 
reviews  or  critiques  upon  Collins's  "Account  of  New  South 
Wales,"  the  expedition  of  1801  into  Egypt,  Hayley's  "  Life  of 
Cowper,"  a  tragedy  by  Charles  Lamb,  scientific  works  by  Wool- 
laston  and  Hatchett,  Pinel  on  "  Mental  Alienation,"  Dr.  Gall's 
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"New  Theory  of  the  Brain,"  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Delphine,"  and 
nearly  a  dozen  others,  making  a  volume  of  268  pages.  "  Black- 
wood's "  for  October,  1817,  has  a  similar  list,  —  varied,  however, 
by  a  slashing  attack  on  Leigh  Hunt  as  "  the  founder  of  the  Cock- 
ney school  of  poetry,"  wherein  he  is  accused  of  vulgarity,  ob- 
scenity, and  irreligion  I  Equally  amusing  is  the  Commercial  Re- 
port in  the  same  number.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  time  when 
prices  a  month  old  wei'e  regarded  as  news.  To  this  was  added  a 
gazette  of  appointments  and  promotions ;  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  —  all,  of  course,  in  high  society. 

In  1832  "  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal "  was  founded,  in 
1860  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  in  1858  "  Die  Gartenlaube,"  — 
pioneers  of  the  great  array  of  popular  magazines  which  have  done 
so  much  to  furnish  wholesome,  entertaining,  and  instructive  read- 
ing for  the  masses.  All  this  competition  for  public  favor,  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  spread  of  liberal  and 
progressive  ideas  through  all  classes,  have  brought  down  the  re- 
views and  solid  magazines  from  their  Parnassian  heights  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy ;  and  they  find  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  least 
some  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day. 

For  more  definite  illustration  of  the  drift  of  modem  thought, 
as  represented  in  the  periodicals,  let  us  examine  their  pages,  and 
learn  what  the  world  is  thinking  most.  The  ^^  Review  of  Re- 
views "  does  good  service  here,  in  its  monthly  index  to  leading 
periodicals ;  and  to  the  intelligent  reader  these  lists  become  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  current  thought.  They  include  about  170' Eng- 
lish and  American  periodicals,  37  German,  22  French,  seven 
Scandinavian,  and  six  Italian,  with  a  few  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian.  The  titles  g^ven  in  them  during  the  year  1891,  —  8,423 
in  number,  —  may  be  classified  under  leading  heads,  omitting 
poetry  and  fiction. 

Some  readers  may  share  this  writer's  surprise  to  Snd  that  the 
largest  of  these  groups  is  that  of  Biography  and  Personal  Sketches, 
comprising  1,062  articles,  or  nearly  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
find  that  the  proverbial  American  curiosity  about  public  men  and 
their  doings  is  excelled  by  that  of  foreigners,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  to  be  presently  given.  The  Germans  seem  to  be  es- 
pecially fond  of  such  reading,  perhaps  because  their  country  has 
more  royal  and  princely  personages  to  the  square  mile  than  any 
other ;  the  Norwegians  also,  possibly  on  account  of  those  charac- 
teristics which  have  made  them  known  as  the  ^'  Yankees  of  Eu- 
rope." 
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The  next  division  in  numerical  importance  is  tbat  of  Descrip- 
tion, Travel,  and  Exploration,  with  968  titles,  or  eleven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  German  periodicals,  as  is  shown 
in  the  table,  go  far  above  this  average ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  nearly  one  tenth  of  their  articles  under  this  head  are  descrip- 
tions of  monuments  commemorating  distinguished  men  or  impor- 
tant events. 

Scientific  and  practical  matters  come  next,  with  901  articles. 
Then  follows  a  group  of  subjects,  closely  allied  together,  —  the 
labor  question,  socialism,  social  science,  philanthropy,  etc., — 
which  may  be  called  the  Humanities.  These  number  777  articles. 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  next  group.  National  and  Po- 
litical relations  and  affairs,  681  in  number.  Curiously  enough, 
German  periodicals  here  fall  below  the  average. 

The  sixth  division  (ah  I  tempera  mutanturr)  is  Literature, 
Criticism,  and  Language,  —  692  topics,  or  but  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  At  the  very  outskirts  of  this  field  loiter  the  French, 
English,  and  Americans,  all  below  the  average ;  but  they  are  con- 
sidering more  practical  matters,  which  with  the  French  mean  art 
and  glory,  with  the  others,  science. 

In  Eeligious  and  Ecclesiastical  matters  we  have  582  titles.  In 
this  class  the  English  and  Americans  are  above  the  average,  all  the 
others  considerably  below  it.  Some  persons  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
couraged to  note  that  religious  themes  stand  but  seventh  in  extent 
of  interest.  But  men  eminent  as  religious  leaders  have  their  due 
share  of  prominence  in  the  first  group.  Biography ;  and  may  we 
not  regard  the  rapidly  increasing  interests  of  the  world  in  social 
Bcience  and  in  great  national  movements  as  indicating  a  wider 
range  of  religious  thought  and  activity ;  in  short,  as  one  form  of 
"  applied  Christianity  "  ? 

History  and  Archaeology  include  476  titles.  In  matters  Es- 
thetic, 459  articles  appear,  —  France,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
van.  In  Military  and  Naval  articles,  395  in  number,  she  is  also 
far  above  the  average,  and  her  military  journals  are  a  little  more 
aggressive  in  tone  than  are  those  across  the  Rhine.  In  Education 
we  note  313  titles,  England  and  America  giving  this  topic  most 
attention,  and  Grermany  least,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  anxiety  about  the  schools  of  his  country  is  well 
founded. 

We  find  295  articles  relating  to  Amusements  and  Festivals, 
where  the  Germans  easily  lead  ;  next  stand  the  French.  In  Moral 
and  Ethical  subjects  there  are  206,  led  by  the  English,  Ameri- 
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cans,  and  Scandinavians ;  in  Philosophy,  197,  where  the  Italians 
stand  first. 

Woman  and  her  affairs  occupy  189  articles.  Here  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  have  done  but  little,  which  is  not  surprising. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  subject  is,  at  least  in  England 
and  America,  now  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  apologize  for  woman's  existence,  or  to  justify 
her  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  soul.  Her  entrance  into  occupa- 
tions formerly  appropriated  by  men  no  longer  subjects  her  to  cen- 
sure ;  but  she  is  cheerfully  given  all  desirable  and  helpful  infor- 
mation 3s  to  achieving  success  therein.  The  civilized  world  is 
becoming  used  to  her  presence,  and  on  the  whole  is  proud  of  her. 

Theosophy,  Hypnotism,  and  other  occult  subjects  have  been 
allotted  129  articles,  rather  evenly  distributed  among  the  different 
countries.  Foreign  Affairs,  simply  as  matters  of  information,  and 
not  discussing  national  or  international  policy,  furnish  118  titles, 
and  Finance  83. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  degree  of  attention 
paid  to  each  subject,  in  each  country,  and  in  the  total  number  of 
articles  classified.  Fractions  are  dropped,  and  only  the  larger 
percentages  given,  showing  what  themes  engross  the  bulk  of  each 
nation's  thought,  so  far  as  that  finds  expression  in  the  periodicals. 
The  last  column  indicates  the  average  status  of  each  subject 
among  all  the  nations  named  :  — 


CLASSES. 


Biography,  etc.  . 
Science  .... 
Travel  .... 
Social  Science  .  . 
Religion  .  .  . 
National  and  Political 
Literatnxe  .    .    . 


^Lrc  •  •  •  .  • 
Army  and  Navy  . 
History  .... 


PRRO] 

Xng.  and 
Amer. 

Oar. 

Freneh. 

12 

16 

12 

11 

11 

9 

10 

19 

10 

10 

- 

8 

8 

- 

- 

8 

7 

8 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

13 

6 

— 

— 

65 

63 

70 

10 
10 

12 

12 


10 
10 

64 


Scuid. 

Othars. 

20 

— 

6 

13 

10 

— 

8 

10 

. 

8 

15 

16 

mm 

10 

7 

8 

66 

65 

An. 


13 

11 

12 

10 

7 

8 

7 
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That  is  to  say,  two  thirds  of  the  mental  activity  which  maintains 
the  periodicals  is  absorbed  by  five,  six,  or  seven  out  of  eighteen 
classes  of  topics,  —  the  preferred  classes  varying  in  different  na- 
tions according  to  national  characteristics. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  American  and  English  periodi- 
cals, being  more  accessible  and  far  more  numerous  than  those  of 
other  countries,  furnish  an  enormous  numerical  majority  of  the 
articles  indexed  in  the  "  Review  of  Eeviews,"  —  5,760,  or  nearly 
seventy  per  cent.  The  lists  given  from  other  countries  are  there- 
fore comparatively  small ;  but  they  represent  the  best  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  thus  the  best  thinking,  of  each  country,  and  are 
sufficient  to  show  in  what  directions  that  thinking  expends  itself. 
Although  the  results  of  our  classification  are  only  approximate, 
they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicating  the  currents  of  to-day's 
thought  in  the  most  cultured  nations  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  and  most  rapid  increase  of  popular  interest  is 
doubtless  in  the  group  before  characterized  as  the  *^  Humanities." 
This  is,  of  course,  most  visible  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, but  the  other  nations  share  it  too.  Paris  and  Leipzig, 
Brussels  and  Milan,  Lisbon  and  Mexico,  even  Zante  and  Cocha- 
bamba,  have  their  organs  of  labor,  philanthropy,  or  social  reform, 
as  well  as  London  or  Bo'ston.  But,  outside  these  organs,  much 
attention  Is  given  to  these  subjects  by  literary,  religious,  and  sci- 
entific magazines.  The  only  notable  exceptions  to  this,  among 
English  periodicals,  are  the  ^^  Cornhill "  and  the  staid  and  fas- 
tidious old  ^^  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  will  surprise  no  one. 
The  rights  and  needs  of  labor,  the  eight-hour  day,  profit-sharing, 
the  church's  duties  toward  the  poor,  scientific  charity,  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  —  these  and  like  topics  are  being  discussed 
the  world  over,  with  growing  enthusiasm.  And  it  is  safe  to  in- 
fer that  the  magazines  and  reviews  would  not  supply  such  read- 
ing, if  the  public  did  not  want  it.  The  friends  of  social  progress 
and  reform  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  popular 
thought. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  an  increase  of  interest  in 
moral  and  ethical  subjects.  Not  only  are  these  discussions  of 
value  in  themselves,  but  they  often  indicate  that  intimate  alliance 
between  ethical  culture  and  religious  faith  that  is  so  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  the  churches. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  extent  and  quality  of  wo- 
men's work  in  American  and  English  periodical  literature.  They 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  "  Mind,"  the  "  Monist,'*  or  the 
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'^Journal  of  Economics/'  —  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect  as 
yet  But  they  frequently  and  creditably  appear  in  the  **  National 
Review,"  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  "  Forum,"  and  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review,"  —  to  say  nothing  of  "  Scribner's,"  "  Harper's,"  and 
^^MacmiUan's;"  and  the  "Arena"  and  " Lippincott's "  for  last 
August,  and  the  "  Cosmopolitan  "  for  September,  were  avowedly 
"  women's  numbers."  Outside  of  these  leading  periodicals,  they 
do  a  large  share  of  work,  especially  in  education,  philanthropy, 
literature,  history,  etc.  There  are  some  women  writers  in  Eng- 
land who  do  much  credit  to  their  literary  kindred :  Miss  C.  F. 
Gordon-Cumming,  Christabel  Coleridge,  Anne  Clough,  Miss  M. 
E.  Quiller-Couch.  Other  well-known  writers  are  Octavia  Hill, 
Lady  Paget,  Mrs  Henry  Fawcett,  and  Lady  Dilke. 

In  foreign  high-class  periodicals  the  names  of  women  contribu- 
tors are  few.  Li  France  one  seldom  sees  them  outside  the  "  Nou- 
velle  Revue,"  itself  edited  by  a  woman,  Madame  Juliette  Adam, 
who  has  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation.  She  is  credited  with  a 
recent  comment  on  the  decadence  of  conversation  as  an  accom- 
plishment among  French  women  ;  this,  if  true,  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  apparent  scarcity  of  literary  women.  Comtesse  Lara, 
Marie  Laurent,  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet,  S.  Arnaud,  Anna  Lampe- 
ri^re,  Jeanne  Mairet,  are  the  principal  names  of  contributors.  Li 
Germany  the  leading  names  are  those  of  Margarethe  Halme,  Ma- 
thilde  Lammers,  Dr.  Clara  Kiihnast,  and  Lily  von  Kretschmau. 
Most  of  them  write,  as  in  France,  on  matters  literary  and  edu- 
cational ;  but  Marie  Herzf eld  must  have  created  a  sensation 
when  she  wrote  "  The  Emancipation  of  the  Man."  Helene  Swarth 
is  a  poetess  of  Holland.  An  Indian  lady.  Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji, 
contributes  to  an  English  magazine  an  article  on  the  women  of 
India. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  women  writers  as  a  rule  have  faith 
in  their  own  sex,  —  the  almost  solitary  exception  being  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  who  attacks  "  advanced  "  women  much  as  Don  Quixote 
did  the  windmills. 

The  exclusively  literary  stamp  has  disappeared  from  most  peri- 
odicals ;  and  government  officials,  politicians,  army  officers,  chari- 
table women,  physicians,  engineers,  and  manufacturers  are  called 
upon  to  explain  the  methods  or  scope  of  their  specialties  to  an 
eager  and  curious  public.  The  "  symposiums  "  so  frequent  in  our 
leading  reviews  indicate  the  growing  tendency  to  consider  dis- 
puted subjects  in  a  candid,  impartial  manner.  The  art  of  illus- 
tration is  constantly  increasing  the  range  and  attractiveness  of 
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magazine  literature,  especially  in  America  and  Germany,  whose 
household  magazines  abound  in  exquisite  and  artistic  engravings. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  to-day's  periodical  literature 
is  its  intense  vitality.  Here  we  find  the  tokens  of  the  world's 
life  a>nd  growth,  not  only  in  the  products  of  its  brain  but  in  the 
pulsations  of  its  heart.  The  leading  topics  in  public  regard  are 
not  discussed  only  as  events,  or  for  their  purely  intellectual  in- 
terest, but  as  affecting  the  public  welfare  or  the  condition  of 
humanity  at  large.  Bailroad  economics  and  legislation  are  not 
only  matters  for  the  statistician  and  lawyer*  we  see  that  they 
affect  the  great  agricultural  class  everywhere,  and  that  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  corporations  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in 
politics.  The  improvement  of  country  roads  is  no  longer  a  purely 
local  matter,  even  then  of  but  trifling  importance  ;  it  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  necessary  economy  of  national  wealth,  and  of 
value  to  every  farmer  in  the  land.  Home  rule  in  Ireland  is  not 
merely  a  political  movement,  but  the  struggle  of  a  suffering  na- 
tion :  Famell  is  not  only  a  defeated  politician,  but  the  cause  of 
morality  is  strengthened  by  his  downfall.  No  other  educational 
topic  has  aroused  such  widespread  interest  as  that  of  University 
extension.  The  Swiss  celebrations  of  last  year  are  a  jubilee  of 
national  freedom,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future  victory  of  repub- 
lican principles.  It  is  as  a  lover  of  humanity,  far  more  than  as 
a  prince  of  the  church,  that  Cardinal  Manning  is  missed  in  the 
world.  The  Pope's  encyclical  struck  a  note  that  echoed  round 
the  globe.  The  Salvation  Army  is  recognized  as  more  than  a  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  although  that  is  its  inspiration.  It  is  ^'  doing 
what  other  people  have  been  thinking  about,"  and  offering  a 
practical  solution  of  the  great  problem,  how  to  deal  with  ^^  the 
submerged  tenth."  In  the  work  of  our  great  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, we  saw  Prometheus  bringing  the  sacred  fire  from  heaven : 
in  the  record  of  the  world's  life  from  month  to  month,  we  see  him 
bound  to  the  rock  of  Necessity,  torn  unceasingly  by  Oppression, 
Misery,  and  Doubt,  and  we  straightway  begin  to  devise  some  plan 
for  releasing  him  from  the  torment. 

The  most  important  political  movement  now  on  foot  is  the  pro- 
jected Australian  Federation.  The  great  race  problem  of  to-day 
is  that  of  the  persecuted  Jews.  The  calamity  which  attracts  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  that  of  the 
starving,  helpless,  isolated  millions  of  Bussia.  The  great  social 
question  is  that  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
—  which  the  Salvation  Army,  a  minority  of  the  church  at  large, 
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and  the  Socialist  leaders  among  the  people  themselves,  are  all 
trying  to  work  out,  each  in  their  own  way.  And  the  vital  subject 
under  consideration  by  the  religious  world  has  been  aptly  called 
the  ^*  reunion  of  Christendom,"  in  which  the  churches  and  sects 
shall  become  only  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Their  creed 
is  coming  to  be,  *^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ; "  and  their  motto, 
"  The  world  for  God,  and  Christ  as  our  Leader." 

No  thoughtful,  conscientious  person  who  reads  thoroughly  even 
two  or  three  first-class  periodicals  can  fail  to  receive  some  lessons 
which  shall  help  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  humanity  and  feel  its 
essential  solidarity,  with  himself  as  one  of  its  units.  For  this  end 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  periodical  literature  has  a  most  impor- 
tant mission,  which  it  is  steadily  fulfilling,  exercising  an  almost 
incalculable  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  individual,  upon  home  life,  and  upon  public  opinion.  Its 
gpreat  increase  and  improvement  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

most  important  signs  of  the  times. 

B.  H.  Blair. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  IN 

COLLEGES. 

The  educational  value  of  university  and  college  studies  is  con- 
stantly changing.  What  is  wholesome  for  one  generation  of 
students  may  fail  to  nourish  the  next.  In  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion, as  elsewhere,  the  hammer  of  the  innovator  shatters  revered 
images.  Changes  do  not  come  without  a  struggle,  however.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  pluck  up  a  study  from  the  academic  soil  in 
which  it  has  long  flourished,  and  where  it  has  struck  deep  roots. 
There  may  be  positive  loss  for  a  time,  until  the  inevitable  read- 
justment follows,  and  nothing  remains  but  tender  memories  in  a 
few  old  hearts.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  introduce  a  new  study. 
It  must  make  its  way  against  inertia  and  prejudice.  Like  an  ad- 
vance army-corps  in  the  enemy's  country,  it  must  be  ready  to  hold 
its  ground  and  subsist  by  its  own  resources  until  the  supply^ 
trains  of  text-books  and  critical  apparatus  reach  it.  There  may 
be  positive  loss  and  discouragement  until  it  adjusts  itself  to  the 
new  environment.    In  view  of  these  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
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it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  scmtinize  with  care  the  credentials 
of  any  new  subject  which  applies  for  admission  to  our  college 
conrses.  The  scope  of  education  has  so  widened,  our  students 
are  so  overburdened  already  by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  that 
the  college  curriculum  should  be  enlarged  upon  the  most  obvious 
necessity  only.  Even  under  the  elective  system,  the  tendency  to- 
ward overcrowding  and  overwork  is  a  grave  danger. 

American  literature  is  already  taught  in  a  few  colleges.  Should 
it  be  admitted  to  all?  Ten  years  ago,  a  demand  so  ambitious 
would  have  met  a  decided  rebuff.  The  students  of  Harvard,  and 
possibly  their  instructors,  wotdd  have  smiled  at  the  idea  of  actu- 
ally studying  the  verse  and  essays  of  former  professors  of  the 
University.  The  citizen  of  Essex  County  would  have  said  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  send  his  son  to  college  to  study  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Whittier,  however  much  he  might  esteem  his  neighbor  as 
a  man.  Even  now,  we  must  admit  that  our  genuine  literature  is 
not  a  century  old ;  its  first  adequate  history  has  been  published 
only  three  years ;  the  first  text-books  upon  the  subject,  elementary 
in  scope,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  haste  in  preparation,  have  the 
imprint  of  1891.  Notwithstanding  these  obvious  limitations  and 
disadvantages,  there  are  strong  reasons  why  our  literature  should 
receive  full  recognition  as  a  study  in  American  colleges.  Our 
first  great  literary  period  is  at  an  end.  The  clouds  which  obscure 
the  vision  in  a  time  of  formative  action  are  clearing,  and  we  are 
gaining  the  perspective  which  is  necessary  to  a  judgment  of  mo- 
tives and  results.  We  may  expect  in  our  colleges,  as  a  basis  of 
study,  a  criticism  scholarly  and  accurate,  free  from  personality 
and  prejudice.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  introducing  the  study  are 
these:  — 

1.  Because  it  possesses  the  quality  of  universality,  which  is  the 
final  test  of  all  literature. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  in  the  highest  departments  of  literature ; 
laying  aside  all  pride  of  nationality,  and  basing  our  judgment 
upon  absolute  standards  of  criticism.  Take  for  a  single  example 
in  poetry,  Emerson's  lines :  — 

*^  Teach  me  yonr  mood,  O  patient  stars  I 
Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 
Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars, 
No  tiace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die." 

No  alchemy  of  criticism  can  resolve  such  lines  into  anything 
but  finest  gold.  Compare  them  with  what  we  know  to  be  abso- 
lutely good  in  any  age :  they  have  the  same  depth  of  thought,  the 
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same  magic  of  music,  the  same  exquisite  blending  of  rhythm  and 
meaning.  Put  them  in  any  environment,  in  any  time,  they  would 
make  the  same  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of 
truth.  They  are  a  part  of  that  world-literature  which  owns 
neither  time  nor  nationality ;  which  voices  the  universal  heart. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  poetry  possesses 
this  absolute  worth.  SAch  precious  metal  runs  in  narrow  veins 
only,  through  the  commonplace  and  worthless  of  any  literature. 
Why  should  we  search  for  it  with  such  zeal  over-seas,  and  neglect 
what  lies  at  our  own  door  ?  Small  as  it  may  be  in  quantity,  it  is 
enough  to  reward  the  searcher  richly.  In  fiction  we  have  one 
author,  at  least,  who  has  touched  life  with  the  power  of  absolute 
mastery.  With  a  background  of  colonial  settlement,  shadowed 
by  austerity  and  repression,  and  supposed  to  be  utterly  barren  of 
artistic  or  romantic  material,  Hawthorne  wrote  romances  which, 
judged  by  any  standard  of  criticism,  possess  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  form  and  thought.  They  present  to  the  student  a  literaiy 
style  full  of  vigor  and  strange  charm,  a  criticism  of  life  profound 
and  searching.  Hawthorne  ranks  among  the  greatest  novelists 
because  he  possesses  just  these  qualities  of  universality:  subtle 
keenness  of  analysis,  the  power  of  touching  and  moving  the 
heart,  joined  with  a  dominant  beauty  and  strength  of  style.  In 
a  more  limited  way.  Cooper  and  Poe  contribute  something  of  the 
same  element.  Considering  the  test  of  absolute  merit  in  histori- 
cal  writing  to  be  a  union  of  truthfulness,  critical  acumen,  and  the 
highest  excellences  of  literary  style,  at  least  three  American  his- 
torians. Motley,  Prescott,  and  Parkman,  are  in  the  first  rank. 
Viewed  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view,  the  works  of  these 
writers  are  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  of  execution.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  an  absolute  standard  for  the  criticism  of  the  essay,  but 
whatever  the  qualities  of  permanence  and  charm  which  mark  its 
various  forms  in  their  best  estate,  —  be  they  the  insight  of  the 
seer,  quickness  of  sympathy,  delicacy  of  touch,  or  kinship  with 
nature  and  the  power  of  interpreting  it,  —  these  qualities  are 
possessed  by  such  American  essayists  as  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
and  Thoreau.  We  have,  then,  in  every  department  of  literature 
a  product  wearing  the  dignity  of  absolute  worth,  large  enough  to 
command  respect,  and  every  way  worthy  of  careful  study. 

2.   Because  it  is  a  national  literature. 

The  supreme  test  of  a  literature  is  its  final  and  universal  worth. 
Until,  however,  the  solidarity  of  the  race  finds  outward  expres- 
sion in  a  world-republic  of  letters,  literature  must  have  another. 
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a  narrower,  but  not  less  vital  value ;  it  must  be  the  expression 
of  its  own  time  and  its  own  race;  it  must  be  individual  and 
national  It  may  be  granted  that  American  literature  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  English  literature.  We  are  proud  that  Father 
Chaucer  is  our  ancestor,  too.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  also, 
that  our  literature  is  English  literature  in  a  new  environment, 
developed  under  new  conditions.  It  would  be  false  to  its  duty 
and  its  privilege  if  it  failed  to  portray  and  reflect  the  new  and 
broader  life  which  is  about  it.  Our  literature  has  not  failed 
in  this  duty,  and  the  study  of  the  way  in  which  its  mission  is 
being  accomplished  cannot  fail  to  be  of  vital  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  Americans.  Let  us  suggest  two  aspects  only  of  such  a 
study. 

(1.)  The  service  of  American  literature  to  democracy.  If,  as 
it  is  so  often  said,  we  are  working  out  here  the  great  problems  of 
the  race,  if  our  destiny  is  not  our  own,  but  the  world's,  then  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
nation  become  possessed  with  the  highest  ideal  of  democracy. 
They  will  find  this  pure  ideal  most  fitly  and  serenely  expressed, 
not  in  the  speeches  of  our  statesmen,  nor  in  the  records  of  our 
battles,  but  in  the  pages  of  our  literature.  The  spirit  of  our 
poetry  has  been  at  times  bravely  polemic.  Our  poets  have  not 
felt  that  their  art  was  degraded  by  bringing  it  into  the  arena  to 
use  as  a  trenchant  weapon  for  the  truth.  Their  service  has  been 
large  in  this  respect.  The  verses  of  Whittier  did  their  share  in 
the  struggle  for  emancipation  as  well  as  the  bayonets  of  the  North. 
A  larger  service,  in  which  nearly  all  our  poets  share,  is  rendered 
through  the  expression  of  a  love  of  country  which  is  generous  and 
full  and  strong.  This  feeling  does  not  always  manifest  itself 
in  verse  avowedly  patriotic ;  it  is  pervasive  and  characteristic,  and 
is  all  the  more  significant  because  it  is  so  spontaneous.  It  is  the 
patriotism  which  looks  upon  the  nation  as  a  mother,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  touching  and  genuine  than  that.  It  is  not  always 
written  in  smooth,  flowing,  and  perfect  verse,  but  it  is  always 
the  fit  expression  of  a  fraternity  and  equality  which  have  not 
come  by  observation,  but  are  the  precious  product  of  sacrifice 
and  tears.  It  sometimes  attains  lofty  heights  of  passionate  de- 
votion :  — 

^  What  were  oar  lives  without  thee, 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee, 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee, 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
But  ask  whatever  else  and  we  will  dare  1 " 
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Between  such  unselfish  love  and  the  contemptible  measures  of 
party  politics  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  young  men  of  our 
colleges  have  object  lessons  enough  in  the  shameless  iniquity 
which  looks  upon  the  nation  only  as  an  opportunity  for  obtaining 
place  and  spoil ;  are  they  often  enough  pointed  to  that  true  love 
of  country  which  our  poets  have  voiced  ? 

(2.)  The  portrayal  of  American  life  and  character  in  fiction. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  services  which  literature  can 
render  a  nation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  national  life  and  character 
is  inevitably  judged  through  its  fiction.  Which  is  likely  to  live 
longer,  *'  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  Hutchinson^s  "  History  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay "  ?  Scholars  will  study  and  ad- 
mire Hubert  Bancroft's  great  work,  ^'  The  History  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  but  in  the  popular  fancy  the  ^^  Forty-niner  "  will  continue 
to  live  only  in  the  pages  of  the  ^^  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  and 
the  '^  Tales  of  the  Argonauts."  We  cannot  always  sit  us  down 
and  write  classical  English  of  permanent  value  as  our  critics 
would  have  us  write,  but  an  increasing  number  of  Americans  can 
and  do  write  characteristic  stories  which  faithfully  depict,  in 
vigorous,  meaningful  English,  the  life  and  manners  of  the  nation, 
its  men  and  women,  its  thought  and  activities,  its  lights  and 
shadows.  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  in  romance, 
poem,  and  ballad,  have  g^ven  faithful  touches  of  colonial  life. 
Cooper  in  the  ^^Leather-Stocking  Tales,"  Longfellow  in  ^^ Hia- 
watha," and  Parkman  in  his  romance-histories,  have  given  the 
romantic  and  realistic  side  of  Indian  life.  Unconsciously,  per- 
haps, and  yet  in  a  thoroughly  natural  and  artistic  way,  our  litera- 
ture is  developing  toward  a  complete  portrayal  of  national  char- 
acteristics. With  minuteness  of  touch  and  faithful  coloring, 
Howells  gives  his  portraiture  of  New  England  and  New  York 
character,  and  Richard  Harding  Davis  his  vivid  impressions  of 
metropolitan  life  among  the  high  and  lowly.  Cable,  Harris,  and 
Page  have  preserved  priceless  memorials  of  negro  and  Creole  life 
before  the  war.  Miss  Jewett  paints  with  exquisite  faithfulness 
the  aristocracy  of  broad-hailed  colonial  mansions  in  New  Eng- 
land country  and  •seaport  towns.  Miss  Wilkins  gives  with  equal 
fidelity  the  hard,  sharp  lines  of  existence  in  country  communities. 
The  short  story  seems  to  be  an  instrument  almost  perfectly 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  short 
story  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American  literature. 
The  only  objection  urged  against  it  is  not  a  valid  one.  When 
we  begin  to  judge  paintings  by  the  square  yard  of  canvas,  we 
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may  value  books  by  the  number  of  printed  pages*  We  could 
very  well  spare  in  many  a  successful  novel  the  padding  which 
makes  fifty  pages  five  hundred.  The  long  novel  will  still  have  its 
place,  but  the  breaking  down  of  conventional  standards  will  be  a 
distinct  gain  to  art.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  short  story  is 
yet  crude  and  inefficient  in  many  respects,  but  the  instrument,  or 
perhaps  better,  the  method,  has  been  found.  Confidence  and  skill 
will  come  with  use.  The  final  result  is  sure  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  American  life,  exact,  complete,  masterfuL  Already 
such  portrayal  is  a  study  of  absorbing  interest.  In  college  study 
of  the  classics,  every  allusion  to  Greek  and  Roman  life  is  trea^ 
sored,  every  new  discovery  is  hailed  with  delight.  Such  research 
is  altogether  commendable.  No  less  desirable  for  the  student, 
certainly,  is  the  study  through  his  native  literature  of  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  people  of  his  own  country,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives  and  must  work.  Such  reading  and  study  cannot  fail  to 
'  break  down  sectional  narrowness  and  prejudice.  In  a  country  of 
such  extent  as  ours,  any  influence  which  makes  for  homogeneity 
is  too  valuable  to  be  neglected. 

3.  Because  it  possesses  and  is  able  to  impart  the  informing 
spirit. 

It  contains,  for  American  students  at  least,  more  of  the  ^'  thought 
that  breeds  thought,"  more  of  the  power  of  inspiration,  than  the 
literature  of  any  other  single  period.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we 
are  not  to  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  remote  past,  nor  axe 
we  to  neglect  the  h6lp  which  still  comes  from  it.  We  shall  turn 
again  and  again  for  refreshment  and  cheer  to  the  deep  wells  of 
early  English  and  classic  literature,  but  we  shall  find  more  and 
more  that  the  thought  which  moves  us,  which  makes  us  speak  in 
our  turn,  is  the  thought  of  the  great  minds  which  have  sprung 
from  our  own  race  and  our  own  soil ;  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  of  us  and  for  us,  ''who  watch  from  their  graves."  The 
careful  observer  will  see  that  in  any  age  the  stuff  and  fibre  of  the 
great  author  come  after  all  from  his  environment,  and  from  his 
near,  i-ather  than  from  his  remote  inheritance.  There  may  be 
notable  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule,  and  it  will  be  increasingly 
true.  We  may  still  be  charmed  from  time  to  time  by  an  occa- 
sional strain  which  is  tuned  to  far  away  echoes  from  Hybla  or 
Parnassus,  but  even  our  lighter  verse  has  a  higher  mission  than 
the  attempt  to  reanimate  classic  mythology.  Great  Pan  is  dead, 
we  have  heard  with  sufficient  iteration.  The  time  demands  a 
larger  representation  of  life  and  movement  than  was  possible  to 
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the  classic  poetry.  Poetry  lags  behind  the  age.  The  new  science, 
the  new  sociology,  the  broader  movements  in  every  department 
of  thought,  wait  for  the  expression  of  the  latent  beauty  within 
them,  — 

"  For  the  world  was  built  in  order, 
And  the  atoms  march  in  tone  ; 
Rhyme  the  pipe,  and  Time  the  warder, 
The  sun  obeys  them  and  the  moon." 

The  inspiration  for  this  poetry  of  the  future  must  come  largely 
from  the  great  period  of  our  literature  which  is  just  closing ;  not 
because  its  utterance  has  been  so  perfect,  but  because  it  has  been 
so  free  and  spontaneous,  so  genuine,  so  clear,  so  full  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  new  world.  We  are  just  now  at  the  ebb  which  follows 
every  great  movement  in  literature.  When  the  tide  of  the  next 
great  period  comes  in,  it  will  rise  to  higher  levels,  it  will  be  broader 
and  more  free,  but  its  impetus  will  come  from  the  immediate  past. 
Much  is  to  be  gained  by  college  study  of  the  classics,  but  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  to  write  our  literature  in  the  next  genera- 
tion will  not  find  the  inspiration  and  material  for  their  work  in 
the  '^  Tale  of  Troy."  It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  suppose  that  the 
foundations  of  our  literature  were  laid  in  ancient  Greece.  A  fair 
temple  of  literature  was  built  there,  and  its  beauty  we  may  still 
enjoy ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  an- 
other race  and  a  distant  age,  or  if  we  pilfer  blocks  and  columns 
from  an  ancient  ruin,  when  we  ought  to  quarry  and  fashion  our 
own  granite  or  marble,  we  only  mar  the  dig^hy  and  significance 
of  our  own  structure.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  great  names 
perennially  bright,  we  may  as  well  admit  also  that  the  life-giving 
principle  has  gone  out  of  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  ^*  classic  " 
English  literature  of  the  early  periods.  The  student  will  not  find 
all  his  inspiration  by  any  means  in  American  literature,  but  he 
will  find  it  largely  there,  and  in  English  literature  of  the  same 
period.  To  point  out,  then,  to  the  student,  the  weakness  and 
strength  of  American  literature,  to  discover  for  him  its  meaning 
and  its  value,  and  to  teach  him  how  it  may  impart  its  quickening 
virtue,  are  parts  of  the  most  important  service  of  the  college  liter- 
ary course. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  power  for  culture. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  influence  of  our  literature  is 
wider,  because  it  is  our  own,  so  closely  in  touch  with  our  own 
life  and  thought.  Already  the  poetry  of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, and  Holmes  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  American 
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homes  and  schook,  bringing  gentler  manners,  sweeter  life,  sowing 
seeds  of  beanty  in  barren  ways.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  service  which  Emerson  has  rendered  in 
this  direction.  Not  only  in  the  highest  realms,  but  in  the  plain 
and  humble  ways  of  life,  he  has  been  the  great  teacher.  He  tells 
us  bluntly  that  ^'  a  gentleman  makes  no  noise,  a  lady  is  serene." 
And,  again,  in  his  wise  and  beautiful  way,  he  bids  us  be  sure  — 

'*  The  seeds  of  Grodlike  power  are  in  us  still ; 
Gods  are  we,  bards,  saints,  heroes,  if  we  will." 

More  than  the  elect  few  have  heard  his  voice  and  have  heeded 
his  call.  If  we  possess  to-day  any  national  refinement  of  manners, 
or  gentleness  of  speech,  or  appreciation  of  the  divine  ideals  of 
art,  we  owe  it  to  our  literature  more  than  to  any  other  agency. 
More  than  anything  else,  it  has  availed  to  dispel  the  intolerable 
national  egotism  and  provincialism  of  earlier  days.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  be  indifferent  to  criticism,  so  long  as  we  are  striving 
for  the  best  and  are  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  its  attainment. 
We  are  beginning,  at  least,  to  hate  vulgarity  and  sham  wherever 
they  are  found,  and  to  love  truth  and  sincerity  for  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  national  life  has  not  been  wholly  redeemed,  and 
that  strong  counter  influences  are  at  work.  It  is  due  to  our  litera- 
ture that  the  finer  spirit  has  made  progress  at  all,  and  if  it  is  to 
prevail  finally,  it  will  be  through  kindred  influences.  No  better 
ground  to  propagate  this  spirit  can  be  found  than  the  college,  with 
its  generous  enthusiasms  and  high  ideals. 

The  value  of  a  study  of  our  literature  is  enhanced  by  its  pure 
moral  tone.  It  is  annoying  to  be  obliged  to  place  so  many  danger- 
signs  over  moral  quagmires,  along  the  paths  which  young  people, 
must  tread  in  the  older  literature,  —  besides,  there  is  the  even 
chance  that  the  danger-sign  will  lead  the  young  wayfarer  out  of 
the  beaten  path  and  into  the  morass.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our 
young  people  can  be  trusted  to  go  their  own  way,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  danger  exists.  It  is  refreshing,  at  all  events, 
to  oome  out  into  the  free  and  fresh  atmosphere  of  American  litera- 
ture. Take  our  best  literature  through,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  phrase  or  thought  that  offends.  Our  authors  have  been 
able  to  give  expression  to  the  widest  range  of  life  without  descend- 
ing to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  With  a  single  exception,  the 
lives  of  our  great  men  of  letters  have  been  blameless  and  self- 
balanced,  teaching  over  again,  by  example,  the  rare  and  sweet 

lessons  which  speak  in  their  written  words. 
VOL.  xvm.  —  Ko.  104.       11 
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The  study  of  our  literature  will  reveal  many  imperfections. 
An  assertion  that  such  study  may  be  stimulating  and  valuable 
carries  with  it  no  claim  of  perfection  or  infallibility  for  American 
literature.  The  recognition  of  these  imperfections  is  in  itself  an 
educative  force. 

Such  a  study  should  be  in  every  way  valuable  to  the  American 
student.  Properly,  it  should  be  far  more  than  a  study.  It  should 
be  for  every  student  the  coming  into  an  inheritance  of  truth  and 
beauty,  without  which  his  life  must  be  barren  and  meagre.  It 
should  lead  him  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  in  art.  It  should  inspire  in  some 
that  enthusiasm  for  letters,  that  devotion  to  truth,  and  pride  of 
patriotism  necessary  to  the  wider  and  more  complete  development 

of  our  national  literature. 

Newton  Marshall  Hall. 
Iowa  College. 


ULFILAS,  AND  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  GOTHS.i 

The  first  great  triumph  achieved  by  Christianity  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire :  the  second  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations.  The  Germanic  peoples  formed  almost  the  only 
barrier  against  which  the  Roman  arms  had  for  centuries  dashed 
themselves  in  vain.  Carthage  had  been  overthrown,  Grreece  hu- 
miliated, Syria  reduced  to  servitude ;  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  had 
been  added  to  the  empire.  In  nine  years  Cassar  was  able  to  con- 
quer and  largely  to  Romanize  Gaul.  The  spirit  and  independence 
of  the  people  were  permanently  broken.  After  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  conflict,  from  the  first  invasion 
by  Caesar  to  the  sham  triumphs  of  Domitian,  Germany  was  as 
free  and  independent  as  ever ;  and  not  long  after,  she  began  to 
pour  upon  Southern  Europe  that  tide  of  invasion  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  Their  numbers  were  inexhaustible, 
their  physical  vigor  masculine  and  heroic,  their  love  of  liberty  in- 
vincible. But  a  people  that  could  not  be  conquered  by  arms  was 
conquered  by  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith. 

1  Waitz,  Vber  das  Lehen  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulfila.    1840. 
Bessell,  Uber  das  Lehen  des  Ulfila  und  die  Bekehrung  der  Gothen  zum  Chris- 
tenthum.    1860. 
Scott,  Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the  Goths,    1885. 
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The  Lford  was  calling  for  another  standard-bearer.  The  Jews, 
"With  their  self-righteous  and  exclusive  spirit,  had  refused  to  trans- 
mit his  message.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  grown  selfish 
and  dissolute,  and  in  the  solitudes  of  the  north  the  Lord  was  pre- 
paring a  people  who  should  become  his  messengers,  and  carry  the 
tidings  of  his  gospel  through  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvelous  indications  of  the  providence  of 
Grod  in  history  that  the  Goths  were  converted  to  Christianity  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  the  empire.  Had  they  poured  themselves 
upon  Southern  Europe  while  still  pagans,  as  the  Gauls  and  Teu- 
tons had  done  centuries  before.  Soman  literature,  art,  and  civil- 
ization would  have  been  buried  in  the  chaos  of  the  falling  em- 
pire. They  paused,  not  before  the  glory  of  the  empire,  but  before 
the  sacred  majesty  of  the  church,  with  its  splendid  temples,  its 
venerable  clergy,  and  its  power  to  wield  the  awards  and  penalties 
of  the  world  to«come.  When  Alaric  sacked  Eome,  "every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  bloodshed 
and  destruction  which,  in  case  of  capture  by  storm,  could  not  be 
whoUy  prevented.  It  was  strictly  enjoined  that  the  lives  of  all 
who  took  refuge  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Basilicas  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  should  be  spared."  ^  Alaric  had  declared  his 
adhesion  to  the  Christian  faith;  and  if  his  use  of  invasion  was 
merciful,  as  compared  with  the  atrocities  of  Radagaisus,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps,  we  must  explain  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  was  a  Christian  and  the  latter  a  pagan.  The  conversion 
of  the  Goths  to  Christianity  was  the  work  of  Ulfilas.  The  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  work  of  Ulfilas  —  his  conversion  of  the  Goths 
and  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  —  have  always  been  known ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  half  century  that  we  have  had  any 
trustworthy  details  of  his  life.  When  Neander  issued  the  first 
edition  of  his  "Church  History"  (1828-31),  only  the  most  general 
facts  with  reference  to  the  work  of  Ulfilas  were  known.  In  1846, 
when  the  second  edition  appeared,  Neander  "  thankfully  acknow- 
ledges the  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  by  Professor  Waitz  of  Kiel."  The 
special  contribution  of  Waitz  to  which  Neander  refers  was  the  dis- 
covery at  Paris  in  1840  of  a  manuscript  which,  after  careful 
examination,  proved  to  contain  new  data  for  the  life  of  Ulfilas. 
The  MS.  is  an  Autograph  of  an  Arian  bishop,  Maximinus, — 
otherwise  unknown,  —  and  contains  a  history  of  the  life  and  teach- 

*  Greenwood,  History  of  ike  Germans,  i.  p.  382,  as  quoted  by  Merivale; 
Gibbon,  cap.  zzxi. ;  Milman,  LoJtxn  Christianity^  Book  II.  chap.  i. 
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ings  of  Ulfilas,  by  Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Dorastorum,  a  pupil  of 
Ulfilas.  This  document,  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Waitz,  opened 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  Goths ;  and  a  re- 
view of  Waitz's  publication  by  Dr.  Bessell,  in  1860,  throws  addi- 
tional light  upon  a  very  dark  period  of  history.  The  fact  that 
Ulfilas  was  an  Arian,  and  that  the  Goths  were  converted  to  Arian 
Christianity,  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
zeal  with  which  this  period  of  history  was  discussed  by  the  early 
historians.  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  Orosius,  and  Jordanis  were 
Catholic  historians.  Fhilostorgius  was  an  Arian.  Zosimus  and 
Eunapius  were  heathen  writers.  Each  of  these  historians  tdls  his 
story  from  a  partisan  point  of  view ;  though  as  Max  Miiller  ob- 
serves, as  regards  dates  and  simple  facts,  we  are  more  likely  to 
fiud  the  ti*uth  in  the  story  as  told  by  the  friends  of  Ulfilas,  than 
in  the  orthodox  historians.  Doctors  Waitz  and  Bessell  have 
searched  with  great  patience  and  learning  through  this  mass  of 
conflicting  evidence,  though  they  have  arrived  at  somewhat  differ- 
ent results.  The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Ulfilas  depends  upon 
the  year  of  his  death,  which  took  place,  according  to  Auxentius, 
at  Constantinople,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  statement  of  Aux- 
entius is  that  Ulfilas,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  journeyed 
to  Constantinople  to  engage  in  a  conference  or  discussion ;  and 
Waitz  has  argued  at  length  that  this  gathering  of  bishops  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  388.  He  admits  that  the  church 
historians,  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the  events  of  that  time, 
make  no  mention  of  any  ecclesiastical  gathering  at  Constantinople, 
in  that  year ;  but  he  thinks  that  their  silence  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Council  or  Conference  resulted  in  no- 
thing. If  Ulfilas  died  in  888,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  was  bom 
in  318.  This  chronology  was  accepted  by  Neander  in  his  second 
edition,  and  is  also  accepted  by  others  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Bessell's  investigations. 

Out  of  a  variety  of  facts  which  are  adduced,  two  are  condasiye 
to  show  that  the  year  318,  which  Waitz  fixed  upon  as  the  year  of 
Ulfilas's  birth,  is  considerably  too  late.  The  Auxentius  MS.  must 
certainly  have  been  written  earlier  than  884;  for  it  speaks  of 
Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  still  living,  and  Damasus  died  in 
384  and  was  succeeded  by  Siricius.  We  may  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  more  definitely,  in  another  way.  Fhilostorgius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century, — about  half  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Ulfilas, — was  an  Arian,  in  full  sympathy  with  Ulfilas.  His 
account  of  Ulfilas  has  been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Photius, 
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and  oontams  the  statement  that  Ulfilas  was  set  apart  to  the  epis- 
copal office  by  ^^  Eusebius  and  the  bishops  who  were  with  him/' 
The  only  synod  over  which  any  Eusebius  presided  during  this  pe- 
riod was  the  semi-Arian  synod,  held  at  Antioch  in  341,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  who  died  in  the  same  year. 
This  fixes  the  year  of  Ulfilas's  consecration  as  bishop  in  341,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  was  bishop  for  forty  years  (seven  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube and  thirty-three  upon  Boman  soil),  it  follows  that  the  year  of 
his  death  was  381,  and  the  year  of  his  birth  therefore  311.^  The 
statement  is  made  by  Philostorgius,  and  has  been  uniformly  ac- 
cepted by  church  historians,  that  Ulfilas  was  of  Cappadocian  ori- 
gin. The  story  is  that  in  the  times  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus 
(about  267}  a  Gothic  army  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded  Asia ; 
that  many  prisoners  were  taken  from  Galatia  and  Cappadoeia, 
among  them  some  of  the  clergy ;  that  among  these  prisoners  were 
the  ancestors  of  Ulfilas ;  and  that  these  Christian  Asiatics,  being 
carried  back  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  introduced  Christianity 
to  the  Goths.  In  the  story  itself  there  is  nothing  very  improba- 
ble. Cappadoeia  early  received  the  seeds  of  Christianity.  Peter, 
in  his  first  general  Epistle,  addresses  the  *^  strangers  scattered 
throughout  Cappadoeia; "  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  gives  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  Cappa- 
docian Christianity. 

Philostorgius  was  himself  a  Cappadocian,  and  we  might  per- 
haps reasonably  suppose  that  he  was  well  informed  in  this  regard. 
He  mentions  even  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  the  ancestors 
of  Ulfilas  came,  —  Sadagolthina,  not  far  from  Parnassus,  a  city 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Galatia  and  Cappadoeia.  But 
we  must  remember  that  Philostorgius  wrote  rather  more  than  half 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Ulfilas ;  and  between  the  Gothic  cam- 
paign in  Asia  and  the  time  when  Philostorgius  wrote,  nearly  two 
centuries  had  elapsed.  Philostorgius  is  a  good  witness  to  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  the  Goths  devastated  Asia  and  carried  off  Cappado- 
cian prisoners ;  for  such  facts  could  be  preserved  by  tradition,  or 
by  historical  or  documentary  proof.  But  when  a  historian  in 
Cappadoeia,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  birth  of  Ulfi- 
las and  sixty  years  after  his  death,  gives  us  details  of  family  life 
which  occurred  far  off  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  they  must  be 
received  with  some  caution  if  not  suspicion. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Cappadocian  captives  taken  by  the 

>  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language^  First  Series,  p.  181,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  Bessell,  and  gives  the  chronology  correctly. 
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Goths  in  267  were  carried  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  The  cam- 
paign of  267  was  made  with  the  help  of  a  fleet  from  the  Mseotis, 
which  carried  the  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Heruli  from  the  Crimea 
to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  captives  were 
doubtless  taken  back  by  sea  to  the  Crimea.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  find  that  fifty-eight  years  later  there  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  a  certain  Theophilus,  who  subscribed  himself 
Metropolitan  Bishop  of  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea.  We  must  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  account  of  Philostorgius  as  to  the  parentage 
of  Ulfilas  is  of  doubtful  credibility.  The  name  of  Ulfilas  is  man- 
ifestly German.  The  word  Wolf  is  frequently  used  in  German 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names.  Such  forms  as  Wulfhere, 
Wulfstan,  Wolfram,  Rudolf,  and  Adolf  are  common  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  We  only  know  of  Ulfilas  that  he  had  a  genuine 
Gothic  name  and  was  presumably  of  Gothic  parentage ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  employed  in  important  commissions  might  suggest 
that  he  was  well  born.^ 

The  time  and  the  reason  of  his  first  appearance  upon  Roman 
soil  are  doubtful.  Philostorgius  says  that  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy ;  and  the  connection  in 
which  this  statement  is  found  seems  to  suggest  that  it  happened 
not  later  than  the  return  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  from  exile, 
that  is,  329.  Under  Constantine  the  relations  of  the  Goths  to  the 
empire  were  sometimes  friendly  and  again  hostile.  Three  differ- 
ent  times  the  emperor  conquered  them.  It  is  entirely  credible 
that,  in  view  of  their  subjugation,  embassies  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  emperor.  It  is  more  credible,  however,  that,  in  view  of  re- 
peated uprisings  of  the  Goths,  hostages  should  have  been  taken 
by  Constantine ;  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Bessell  that 

^  Waitz  and  Bernhardt  accept  the  account  of  the  Cappadocian  origin  of  Ul- 
filas. Scott,  Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the  Goths,  pp.  49,  61,  takes  the  view  which  I 
have  given:  '<  The  statement  itself,  in  the  absence  of  attestation  from  any  col- 
lateral evidence,  can  at  best  be  regarded  as  a  tradition  preserved  by  a  writer 
to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  interest."  '*  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  descendants  of  a  captive  family  could,  in  the  third  generation,  have 
risen  to  such  importance  among  the  Goths  that  one  of  them,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen or  twenty-three,  should  represent  the  people  at  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, either  as  a  hostage  or  as  an  ambassador.  Yet  this  is  what  Philostorgius 
has  related  of  Ulfilas  just  before.  His  object  in  connecting  Ulfilas  with  Cap* 
padocia  was,  no  doubt,  to  enforce  the  idea  that  Arianism  was  a  much  earlier 
factor  than  had  been  supposed:  and  the  groundwork  of  the  account  may  prob- 
ably have  been  the  work  among  the  Goths  of  the  undoubted  Cappadocian,  Eu- 
tyches,  and  the  testimony  borne  thereto  in  the  letters  to  and  from  Basil,  and  in 
the  martyr  relics  presented  to  the  church  in  Cappadocia." 
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the  ^^  embassy "  of  Philostorgius  was  a  group  of  hostages  repre- 
senting prominent  Gothic  famiUes,  and  that  among  them  was 
Ulfilas,  then  a  boy  about  seventeen  years  of  age.^ 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  followed,  Ulfilas  resided  upon 
Koman  soil.  It  is  probable  that  here  he  first  came  in  contact  with 
Christianity.  Living  at  Constantinople,  surrounded  by  all  that 
was  stately  and  solemn  in  the  symbols  and  services  of  the  Chris- 
tian charch,  his  youthful  mind  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed. He  possessed  a  keen  intelligence,  a  true  sympathy  with 
and  love  for  his  native  people,  and  a  spirit  easily  responsive  to 
religions  influences ;  and  to  such  a  nature  Christianity  naturally 
found  a  ready  access.  The  creed  of  the  empire  at  this  time  was 
practically  Arian.  The  Council  of  Nice  had  resulted  in  an  ortho- 
dox trimnph,  which  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  creed  was 
interpreted  by  many  of  those  who  subscribed  it,  with  a  great 
degree  of  latitude,  and  made  to  accord  with  their  own  doctrinal 
systems.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  had  at  first  absolutely  refused  to 
assent  to  the  creed,  but  afterwards  subscribed  it  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  subscribed  it  in  the  same  sense, 
both  of  them  interpreting  it  with  considerable  freedom. 

Only  two  years  later,  Constantino  had  become  convinced  that 
the  questions  involved  did  not  pertain  to  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Arius,  with  his  banished  friends,  was  recalled.  It  was 
to  this  phase  of  Christianity  that  Ulfilas  was  converted.  The 
Catholic  writers,  Theodoret  and  Sozomenus,  strove  to  make  the 
impression  that  Ulfilas  accepted  the  Arian  confession  late  in  life, 
through  compulsion,  deception,  or  inadvertence;  and  that  the 
Goths,  who  were  said  to  have  thus  far  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  were  perverted  by  him  to  this  heresy.  But  both  Auxentius 
and  Philostorgius  eulogize  Ulfilas  as  an  Arian,  and  say  nothing 
of  a  late  conversion  to  that  creed ;  and  Ulfilas  himself,  in  his  last 
confession,  made  shortly  before  his  death,  says :  ^^  I,  Ulfilas,  have 
always  thus  believed,  and  in  this,  the  only  true  faith,  I  make  my 
testament  to  the  Lord." 

It  was  doubtless  under  the  influence  and  patronage  of  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  that  Ulfilas  entered  upon  his  clerical  career,  begin- 
ning, naturally,  with  the  humblest  office  —  that  of  lector.  Many 
Goths  were  at  this  time  found  upon  Koman  soil,  drawn  there  by 

^  This  reckoning  places  this  event  in  328.  Merivale  supposes  that  the  hos- 
tages were  taken  after  a  later  yictorj  over  the  Goths  in  332.  But  as  Bessell 
remarks,  the  longer  time  we  allow  for  his  residence  upon  Roman  soil,  the  more 
easily  can  we  account  for  his  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
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seealar  interest  or  advantage,  or  engaged  in  the  military  service 
of  the  empire.     In  the  time  of  Constantius,  we  have  mention  of 
a  Gothic  army  which  aided  the  Romans  against  the  Persians. 
The  statement  of  Auxentius  that  Ulfilas  was  lector  ^^  among  the 
Goths  "  can  only  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Goths  of  the 
empire.     There  certainly  was  no  church  in  existence  at  this  time 
among  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube,  nor  have  we  any  proof 
that,  thus  far,  Christianity  had  gained  any  foothold  among  them. 
It  was  probably  as  lector  that  Ulfilas  began  his  great  work  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic.     The  very  necessities 
of  his  office  would  suggest  and  compel  such  a  work.     He  had  al- 
ready become  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  make  use  of  the  Septuagint,  or  of  early  Latin  versions,  in 
carrying  out  his  plan.     But  the  first  step  toward  this  important 
undertaking  was  the  construction  of  an  alphabet  for  the  Goths. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  in  use 
among  the  Gt>ths  before  the  time  of  Ulfilas,  neither  is  there  any 
evidence  going  to  show  that  they  had  any  written  language.     If, 
as  W.  Grimm  supposed,  the  Gothic  alphabet  as  Ulfilas  used  it 
was  in  existence  before  his  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
how  they  alone,  of  all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  came  to  possess  a 
written  character.   They  undoubtedly  had,  from  early  times,  some 
means  of  communicating  ideas  by  written  signs.     But  the  runic 
writing  was  restricted  in  its  use,  and  certainly  was  too  meagre  to 
be  employed  in  such  a  work  as  that  which  Ulfilas  now  contem- 
plated.    The  Gothic  alphabet  is  not  originally  Teutonic.     The 
Greek  lies  at  the  basis  of  it,  though  it  is  enriched  with  certain 
characters  which  seem  to  be  runic.     The  credit  is  therefore  fairly 
due  to  Ulfilas  of  bringing  letters  to  the  Goths,  —  not  in  the  sense 
that  he  coined  a  new  written  character,  but  that  he  reduced  a 
merely  spoken  language  to  writing,  by  employing  a  character  al- 
ready known.     Auxentius  says  that  Ulfilas  ^^  left  many  treatises 
and  translations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  to  his  eternal  mem- 
ory and  praise ; "  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  Theodore's  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  John."     But  the  only  work  which  by  common  consent  and  un- 
mistakably belongs  to  Ulfilas  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible.   For 
the  Old  Testament  he  used  the  Septuagint,  and  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  Greek  text,  though  not  exactly  in  that  form  in  which 
we  have  it.^    ^^  He  compelled  that  sanguinary  speech  to  repeat  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  parables  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  theol- 

^  Max  MUller,  Science^  etc.,  i.  186. 
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ogy  of  St.  Paul."^  The  Bible  of  Ulfilas  omitted  the  book  of 
Kings ;  and  Philostorgius  says  that  his  reason  for  excluding  this 
was  the  warlike  character  of  the  book,  —  the  fear  that  such 
pictures  of  conquest  and  bloodshed  would  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  a  people  naturally  fond  of  war.  This  statement  has 
generally  been  accepted,  and  is  repeated  by  church  historians 
down  to  the  present  time.  But  the  reason  which  Philostorgius 
gives  is  certainly  one  of  his  own  invention.  The  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel  are  contained  in  the  Grothic  version,  and  their 
pictures  of  war  are  quite  as  inflammatory  as  any  contained  in 
Kings.  It  is  more  probable  that  Ulfilas  never  completed  his 
work.^  Critical  students  of  the  Gothic  are  of  the  opinion  that 
some  books  in  the  Ulfilas  Bible  were  evidently  translated  by  an- 
other hand.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  omitted,  because  it 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Arians  as  canonical. 

Ulfilas's  translation  has  been  preserved  in  the  splendid  codex 
argenteus,  now  at  Upsala,  written  upon  purple  parchment  in  let- 
ters of  silver.  Its  unusual  beauty  and  richness  make  it  probable 
that  it  was  prepared  for  some  person  of  rank.  No  other  language 
of  Europe  possesses  a  monument  of  such  high  antiquity  and  value. 
*^  It  is  seven  centuries  older  than  the  Edda ;  five  older  than  the 
Niebelungen  -  Lied ;  three  older  than  the  poem  of  Csedmon."^ 
^  But  for  his  incomparable  work,"  says  Grimm,  ^^  the  foundations 
of  the  history  of  the  German  language  would  have  been  lost ;  nor 
can  we  easily  estimate  the  greatness  of  our  loss  in  the  krge  por- 
tions of  the  Gothic  Bible  wSch  have  disappeared." 

In  the  year  841  the  Synod  of  Antioch  convened,  —  a  synod 
which  ratified  the  aentence  of  depoBition  and  banishment  already 
pronounced  upon  Athanasius  by  Constantine.  Constantino  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  his  son  Constantius,  more  theologian 
than  emperor,  sat  upon  the  throne.  The  synod  was  held  in  the 
interest  of  the  semi-Arians,  and  its  undisputed  leader  was  Euse- 
bins  of  Nicomedia.  The  young  Ulfilas  had  already  served  as  lec- 
tor for  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  had  doubtless  met  with  some 
success,  was  zealous  in  his  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  was 
known  as  a  steadfast  Arian,  and  by  his  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Eusebius.     There  are  indica- 

1  Ozsnaxa,  Etudes  Germardques,  ii.  p.  22,  as  quoted  by  Merivale. 

*  Waitz,  p.  54,  thinks  that  Ulfilas  completed  the  translation.  "  In  the  forty 
years  which  he  spent  among  the  Goths,  he  certainly  had  time  to  finish  his 
great  work,  and  we  credit  him  with  the  firmness  of  purpose  not  to  leave  it 
half  finished." 

*  Merivale. 
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tions  that  Eusebius  entertained  large  schemes  as  to  missionary 
operations,  both  in  the  south ^  and  in  the  north;  and  looking 
about  for  some  one  whom  he  might  send  among  the  Goths,  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  young  lector,  Ulfilas.  He  was  then  thirty  years 
of  age,  —  an  age  which  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Synod  of  Neo- 
Caesarea  (314)  as  the  earliest  at  which  one  could  enter  the  epis- 
copal office.  At  the  suggestion  of  Eusebius,  and  as  Auxentius 
says,  "  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the  pity  of  Christ,"  he  was 
raised  from  the  rank  of  lector  at  once  to  that  of  bishop,  with  his 
field  of  labor  among  the  Goths. 

Beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  land  of  the  Goths,  he  labored  for 
seven  years,  probably  with  no  settled  place  of  abode,  with  no 
episcopal  residence,  doubtless  journeying  from  place  to  place, 
teaching  his  rude  countrymen,  and  seeking  to  soften  their  man- 
ners by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  pious  Auxentius  compares 
him,  in  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the  sacred  office,  to  Joseph, 
and  David,  and  Christ,  each  of  whom  began  his  public  career  at 
the  same  age  at  which  Ulfilas  was  consecrated  bishop.  His  labors 
were  not  without  encouraging  results.  "  He  taught  the  people," 
says  Auxentius,  ^'  living  in  spiritual  hunger  and  want,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  and  made  them  genuine  Chris- 
tians." 

But  in  the  year  848  his  labors  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  and 
violent  end.  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  or  reconcile  the  account  of 
the  various  historians ;  but  this  at  least  is  clear :  a  rupture  took 
place  among  the  West  Goths,  resulting  in  two  parties,  one  of  them 
led  by  Fridigem,  the  other  by  Athanaric.^  As  the  result  of  this 
political  hostility,  or  as  the  result  of  direct  persecution,  the  Chris- 
tians suffered  severely,  and  Ulfilas  determined  to  seek  a  new  home 
for  his  people.  He  was  known  to  Constantius  and  held  in  honor  by 
him,  and  his  appeal  for  lands  within  the  empire  was  granted.  He 
emigrated  with  a  great  number  of  Christian  Goths,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  Constantius  "  of  blessed  memory."  The  Chris- 
tian Goths  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicopo- 
lis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsemus.  In  their  new  home  they  were 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Gothi  minores^  and  are  described  as 
a  poor  and  feeble  folk,  possessing  herds,  pastures,  and  forests, 
but  raising  little  produce  from  the  soil.     This  exodus  of  Ulfilas 

^  It  was  under  him  that  Theophilus  of  Diu,  who  afterwards  labored  as  a 
missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  was  ordained.     Bessell,  p.  106;  Scott,  p.  51. 

*  Athanario  was  not  a  leader  of  the  East  Goths,  who  do  not  come  into  this 
question  at  all,  but  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  West  Goths. 
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i¥ith  his  people  occurred  in  the  year  348,  and  the  rest  of  the  good 
bishop's  life  was  spent  upon  Roman  soil. 

Having  led  out  his  people  "  as  Moses  freed  the  children  of  Is- 
rael from  the  power  and  violence  of  Pharaoh,"  Ulfilas  lived  among 
them  for  thirty-three  years,  doubtless  largely  indifferent  to  the 
disputes  and  councils  which  distracted  the  church,  and  seeking 
to  confirm  his  flock  in  the  duties  and  virtues  of  practical  religion. 

His  public  and  responsible  position,  however,  would  not  permit 
him  to  stand  aloof  from  all  official  duties.  Constantius  regarded 
church  councils  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and  was 
bent  upon  enforcing  religious  unity  throughout  the  empire.  It  is 
recorded  that  Ulfilas  attended  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
360,  and  subscribed  the  Arian  confession.  He  was  held  in  high 
respect  by  the  emperor,  and  beloved  by  his  poor  people.  We  are 
told  that  the  Goths  were  instructed  by  Ulfilas  in  the  faith  and  won 
to  a  gentle  hind  of  life,  and  that  they  followed  him  in  all  things, 
believing  that  whatever  he  said  to  them  must  be  right.  The  work 
of  education  was  of  especial  importance  for  him,  and  demanded 
his  attention.  Selenas,  the  successor  of  Ulfilas,  was  his  pupil, 
and  at  first  his  amanuensis.  Theotimus,  bishop  of  the  church  ^^  at 
Tomi  and  in  the  rest  of  Scythia,"  was  possibly  educated  by  Ulfilas. 
Auxentius,  his  biographer,  was  his  pupil,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the 
most  grateful  terms.  ^^  I  cannot  praise  him  as  I  ought,  nor  yet 
can  I  pass  him  by  in  silence.  I  am  more  than  all  others  his  debtor, 
for  what  he  accomplished  in  me.  In  early  life  he  took  me,  as  his 
pupil,  from  my  parents,  taught  me  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  made 
the  truth  clear  to  me,  and  through  the  mercy  of  God  and  grace  of 
Christ  reared  me  both  in  body  and  spirit  as  his  own  son."  It  is 
probable  that  some  Christian  Goths  had  remained  behind  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus  under  Ulfilas,  and  the  records  of  the  times 
give  accouyt  of  the  frightful  and  heroic  sufferings  of  martyrs  at 
the  hands  of  the  terrible  Athanaric.  The  names  of  Saba,  Nicetas, 
and  others  are  mentioned  as  having  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood.  Finally  Athanaric,  according  to  Sozomenus,  caused  an 
image  of  the  national  god  to  be  borne  on  a  wagon  among  the 
homes  of  the  Christian  Goths,  and  sought  to  compel  them  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  prayer.  And  when  men,  women,  and  children  fled 
in  great  numbers  to  a  building  used  as  a  church,  it  was  set  on  fire 
and  all  perished  in  the  flames.  But  whatever  may  be  true  as  to 
these  details,  which  in  their  time  and  significance  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  about  the  year  376  we  come  back  to  the  solid  ground 
of  history.     At  that  time  a  race  of  ferocious  nomads,  whom  a 
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later  historian  described   as  misshapen,  half  human,  with  snub 
noses,  and  deep-set  black  eyes,  living  upon  raw  flesh,  reputed  to  be 
the  offspring  of  witches  and  infernal  spirits,  crossed  the  Volga 
and  the  Don  and  swept  down  upon  Europe.^    The  Huns  covered 
the  country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts.     They  fell  first  upon  the 
East  Groths.    The  aged  Ermanaric,  unable  to  stajthe  tide  of  inva- 
sion, is  said  in  despair  to  have  taken  his  own  life,  and  his  kingdom 
fell.     Pushing  to  the  south,  the  invaders  next  fell  upon  the  West 
Goths,  and  Athanaric,  after  fruitless  attempts  at  resistance,  fled 
to  the  mountains.    Multitudes  of  the  Goths,  under  the  leadership 
of  Fridigem,  a  rival  of  Athanaric,  retiring  before  the  invaders, 
determined  to  seek  new  homes.     They  came  down  in  vast  num- 
bers to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  sought  to  secure  an  asylum 
upon  Boman  soil.     Here  we  come  into  a  region  of  fog  as  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Goths.     The  early  historians  are  so  much  at 
variance  and  so  full  of  contradictions  that  modem  church  histo- 
rians have  not  known  what  to  accept  as  history,  or  what  authority 
to  follow.    Merivale  speaks  of  the  Goths  of  Fridigern  as  ^^  a  Chris- 
tian people."    The  accounts  of  Jordanis  and  Sozomenus  are  intro- 
duced by  a  fanciful  narrative  of  how  the  land  of  the  Goths  was 
discovered  by  the  Huns  while  pursuing  a  deer  or  a  runaway  heifer. 
The  general  statement  of   history,  though  v$triously  colored  by 
different  writers,  is  that  Yalens  entered  into  some  treaty  with  the 
Goths  on  condition  that  they  would  become  Christians ;  and  that, 
taking  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  Valens,  **  with 
detestable  baseness,"  sent  to  them  teachers  of  the  Ar\an  faith. 
Jordanis  represents  the  Goths  who  entered  into  this  treaty  as 
heathen.     Sozomenus,  on  the   other  hand,  says  that  they  were 
Christians  of  the  orthodox  type.     Jordanis  says  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  become  Christians  came  from  the  Goths.      Sozomenus 
makes  Yalens  the  author  of  the  condition  that  they  should  become 
Arians.    Merivale  says  that,  ^^  under  the  guidance  of  Fridigern  on 
the  one  hand  and  Ulfilas  on  the  other,  the  helpless  strangers  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  "  that  they  should  give  up  their  arms  and 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.     At  the  time  of  this  so-called  treaty, 
Yalens  was  at  Antioch,  and  some  time  was  necessary  in  order 
to  communicate  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  Goths.     Even  then  he 
equivocated  and  procrastinated,  while  the  crowd  of  Goths  stood 
impatient  and  suffering  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Finally  reluctant  permission  was  given  for  the  passage  of  the  river, 

^  Eingsley's  Raman  and  Teuton,  though  fascinating  readiug,  is  not  history,  as 
regards  this  period. 
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but  everything  was  done  to  awaken  in  the  Goiihs  feelings  of 
suspicion  and  resentment.     The  Boman  officers  in  charge  of  the 
transportation  became  frightened  when  it  was  found  that  100,000 
liad  crossed,  and  that  this  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  mighty  force. 
The  Goths  had  gained  a  foothold  within  the  empire  without  sub- 
mitting to  any  definite  conditions.    They  had  retained  their  arms 
and  their  faith,  though  it  is  said  that  many  of  their  women  and 
children  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages.     Burning  with  resent- 
ment, they  swept  over  the  country  south  of  the  Danube,  entered 
Thrace,  encountered  Yalens  at  Hadrianople  in  378,  and,  in  a  bat- 
tle as  disastrous  for  the  Romans  as  CannsB,  defeated  the  legions, 
while  Yalens  himself  perished  wretchedly  in  a  burning  cottage. 
This  dismal  fate  the  Catholic  historians  represented  as  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  Heaven  upon  Yalens  for  his  iniquitous  agency 
in  converting  the  Goths  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and  as  a  mild  fore- 
taste of  the  pains  to  which  he  would  be  doomed  in  the  nether 
world.^    But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  story,  so  far  as  it 
represents  Yalens  as  active  in  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  is  pure 
fiction.     The  orthodox  historians  are,  as  we  have  seen,  confused 
and  contradictory  in  their  narratives  of  the  event.    The  fact  that 
the  heathen  historian   Eunapius,  who -wrote  shortly  after  these 
events,  has  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  such  a  proposition,  throws 
suspicion  upon  the  story.    Nor  can  this  silence  on  his  part  be 
charged  to  ignorance  or  indifference,  for  his  account  of  the  first 
general  appearance  of  the  Goths  as  Christians  four  years  later 
(880)  is  characterized  by  a  lively  interest  on  his  part,  and  by 
attention  to  detail.     Ammianus  relates  that  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople  a  ^^  presbyter "  was  sent  to  Yalens  to  ask 
that  lands  should  be  given  to  the  Gothic  leader  and  his  followers, 
and  promising  on  this  condition  perpetual  peace.      Ammianus 
luysterionsly  Lis  that  the  presbylTr  was  the  bearer  of  instruc 
tions  of  a  more  private  character,   though  precisely  what  they 
were,  he  does  not  say.    It  is  very  possible  that  the  ^'  presbyter  "  was 
Ulfilas.^    Certainly,  none  would  be  more  suitable  than  he  for  such 

^  KiDgsley  represents  the  views  of  the  orthodox  historians,  and  says  that 
Ulfilas  was  forced  by  Yalens  into  accepting  Arianism. 

*  Scott  regards  this  as  improbable,  and  says  that  the  only  reason  for  such 
identification  is,  that  Ulfilas  <<  would  be  a  penona  grata,  and  the  most  likely 
and  competent  man  to  undertake  the  mission."  **  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  who 
are  elsewhere  very  ready  to  introduce  Ulfilas  into  their  account  of  other 
transactions,  know  nothing  about  him  on  this  occasion."  He  also  states  that 
Isidore's  narrative  shows  that  the  relations  between  the  West  Groths  and  the 
Mceso-Goths  were  not  friendly  at  this  time,  so  that  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
Ulfilas  would  be  found  in  the  camp  of  Fridigem. 
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a  mission  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  churchman  was  sent  might  indicate 
that  the  discussion  was  to  bear  upon  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
advantage.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  compact  was  entered 
into,  and  the  ambassadors  departed  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  trifled  with.  But  what  becomes  then  of  the  statements  of 
the  orthodox  historians  that  Yalens  was  active  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Goths  ? 

It  was  unmistakable  that  the  Goths  were  converted  to  the 
Arian  faith,  and  whether  so  converted  from  paganism  or  from  the 
orthodox  faith,  it  could  only  be  regarded  with  horror  by  the  later 
church  historians.  Yalens  was  held  in  abomination  by  the  or- 
thodox as  the  representative  of  the  Arian  heresy.  It  was  known 
that  the  Goths  first  appeared  as  Christian  in  connection  with  some 
passage  of  the  Danube,  and  that  their  faith  was  Arian.  The 
apparent  coincidence  of  these  facts  with  the  mission  to  Yalens  has 
made  that  unhappy  emperor  the  target  of  the  anathemas  of  the 
orthodox,  as  the  perverter  of  the  Goths.  The  only  shadow  of  a 
treaty  which  Yalens  ever  made  with  the  Goths  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passage  of  the  Danube  in  876 ;  and  as  the  Groths 
were  converted  to  Arianisra,  it  must  have  been  (it  was  said}  at 
that  time,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  detested  Yalens.  As  we 
have  seen,  however,  no  treaty  was  made  at  this  time ;  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  proof  that  the  Goths  at  this  time  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Goths  of  Ulfilas  may 
have  united  themselves  with  the  forces  of  Fridigem,  so  that  a 
sprinkling  of  Arianism  may  have  appeared  in  the  Gothic  army ; 
but  probably,  for  the  most  part,  the  followers  of  Ulfilas  pursued 
their  peaceful  life  undisturbed.  That  the  Goths  were  not  con- 
verted under  Yalens  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  year  380 
Ambrose  knows  nothing  of  any  Arianism  in  the  Gothic  army. 
In  378,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  he  compares  the 
Goths  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and  regards  their  invasion  of  Thrace, 
and  Moesia,  where  Arianism  especially  prevailed,  as  a  righteous 
punishment.  If  the  Goths  of  Fridigern  were  already  Arians,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  made  use  of  such  an  illustration  as  this. 

The  testimony  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  even  more  decisive. 
In  a  series  of  discourses  delivered  at  Constantinople  during  the 
Gothic  war,  he  says  (about  379)  that  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
who  had  conquered  the  world  could  not  be  explained  by  any 
decline  in  courage,  but  by  their  corruption  and  by  the  godlessness 
of  the  anti-Trinitarian  teaching.  He  regards  the  descent  of  the 
Goths  as  a  punishment  for  the  spiritual  blindness  and  error  of  the 
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Somans.  But  one  year  later  (380),  after  the  second  passage  of 
the  Danube  by  the  Goths,  Gregory,  in  speaking  of  the  Arian  con- 
test, says :  '^  In  our  lack  of  harmony  and  difference  of  opinions,  we 
suffer  almost  as  fearfully  from  our  persecutions  of  each  other,  as 
we  do  from  the  Goths  whom  the  separated  Trinity  unites,^^  This 
last  expression  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  Goths  at  that  time  ap- 
peared as  Arians. 

Eunapius  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  second  passage  of  the 
Danube  by  the  Goths  in  880.  The  description  is  one  of  curious 
historical  interest,  and  was  discovered  in  a  palimpsest  MS.  by 
Angelo  Mai.  The  different  tribes,  he  says,  brought  with  them 
their  shrines,  with  priests  and  priestesses.  But  absolute  silence 
was  observed  in  regard  to  this,  as  their  purpose  was  to  deceive 
the  Romans  and  pass  themselves  off  as  Christians.  They  had 
dressed  up  some  of  their  number  as  bishops,  decking  them  out,  as 
Eunapius  says,  in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  Some  were  clothed 
as  monks,  with  long  black  garments.  *^The  mimicry  of  the 
monks,"  says  Eunapius,  '^  was  not  difficult.  It  was  enough  to 
Sweep  the  ground  with  black  robes,  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and 
to  be  believed  in."  ^  This  rude  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
imitate  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Christian  clergy  would 
indicate  that  at  this  time  (880)  the  Goths  were  not  very  familiar 
with  Christian  life  and  customs.^ 

Precisely  what  methods  were  taken  to  secure  their  conversion, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  yielded  grad- 
ually to  the  influences  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Their 
residence  iu  the  midst  of  the  Christian  empire,  their  sympathy 
and  kinship  with  the  Christian  Goths  of  Ulfilas,  and  possibly 
the  efforts  of  Ulfilas  himself,  must  have  contributed  gradually 
but  certainly  to  bring  about  this  result.  We  know  that  they 
were  converted  to  the  Arian  faith  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
silence  of  the  Catholic  historians,  '^  who  perhaps  destroyed  or 

^  Milman,  Latin  Christianity^  vol.  i.  p.  374,  n. 

'  Scott  notices  the  appearance  of  Christianity  among  the  Goths  under  two  * 
saccessive  phases  :  first,  as  the  result  of  Ulfilas's  labors,  and  second,  **•  a  more 
spofradic  Christianity,"  arising  from  scattered  confessors,  etc.,  who  had  re- 
mained across  the  Danube,  and  who  owed  allegiance  to  various  parties,  either 
Arians,  Andians,  or  Nicenes.  He  thinks  that  from  the  rivalry  between  Atha- 
naric  and  Fridigem  arose  the  general  conversion  of  the  West  Goths,  and  that 
this  took  place  approximately  A.  D.  369-376.  He  thinks,  therefore,  *'  that  the 
famous  embassy  of  376  may  very  well  have  carried  sincere  proposals"  for 
the  national  acceptance  of  Arianismi  or  that  possibly  it  may  be  true  that 
Yalens  dictated  such  conditions. 
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disdained  to  preserve  the  fame  of  Arian  conquests  to  the  common 
Christianity."  ^ 

It  appears  that,  less  than  twenty  years  later,  Chrysostom,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  zealous  for  the  establishment 
of  missions  among  the  Goths.  A  church  was  set  apart  for  their 
use  in  Constantinople,  the  Bible  of  Ulfilas  was  read,  and  sermons 
were  preached  by  Gothic  clergymen  in  the  language  of  their 
country.^ 

On  a  certain  Lord's  day  in  898,  after  divine  service  in  the 
Gothic  tongue,  Chrysostom  pointed  out  to  his  cultivated  hearers 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  the  transforming  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  illustrated  in  the  scene  before  them.  Referring  to  Isaiah 
Ixv.  25 :  ^^  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,"  etc,  he 
said  :  ^'  The  prophet  is  not  speaking  here  of  lambs  and  lions ;  but 
predicting  to  us  that,  subdued  by  the  power  of  divine  doctrine, 
the  brutal  sense  of  rude  men  should  be  transformed  to  such 
gentleness  of  spirit,  that  they  should  unite  together  in  one  and 
the  same  communion  with  the  mildest.  And  this  you  have  wit- 
nessed to-day,  —  the  most  savage  race  of  men  standing  together 
with  the  lambs  of  the  church,  —  one  pasture,  one  fold  fior  all,  one 
table  set  before  all."  ^  A  few  years  later,  Jerome  intimates  that 
the  Gothic  clergy  were  careful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  ^*  Who 
would  have  believed  that  the  barbarian  tongue  of  the  Goths  would 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  and  that,  while 
the  Greeks  were  dozing  or  contending,  Germany  would  investigate 
the  divine  word?"  This  wonderful  progress  and  blessed  fulfill- 
ment of  his  hopes  and  labors,  Ulfilas  did  not  live  to  see.  With 
the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the  throne  came  a  marked  change 
in  the  political  and  religious  condition  of  the  empire.  Under 
this  vigorous  leader,  the  wars  with  the  Goths  were  brought  to  an 
end,  and  their  armies  enlisted  for  the  defense  of  the  empire. 
The  doctrinal  disputes  which  had  tormented  the  church  were  also, 
in  a  measure,  laid  to  rest.  Theodosius  was  bent  upon  allaying  or 
suppressing  the  constant  excitement  and  friction  caused  by  the 
theological  factions  in  the  church.  In  the  year  381,  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  the  Nicene  Creed  was  reaffirmed,  and  the  Arian 
controversy  ended.  Ulfilas  and  the  bishops  who  sympathized  with 
him  were  doubtless  invited  to  the  conference.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  assembly  was  intolerant ;  the  dominant  party  prevented  nego- 
tiation or  discussion  ;    and  either  then,  or  shortly  after,  an  edict 

1  Milman,  i.  377.  ^  Neander.  >  Neander. 
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was  issued  oondemning  heretics  and  forbidding  public  contro- 
versy.   The  aged  Ulfilas  had  labored  for  forty  years  among  his 
people,  —  a  firm  believer  in  the  teachings  of  Arius.      Whether 
he  lived  to  hear  the  public  condemnation  of  his  faith  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt.     Burdened  with  years,  and  seeing  the  prospect  of 
the  suppression  of  his  faith  in  the  East,  his  courage  and  his  strength 
g^ve  way.     He  was  taken  sick  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople, 
and  died  either  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year  880,  or  early  in 
381.    A  truce  was  sounded  for  a  time  at  the  death  of  the  good 
bishop.    Those  who  condemned  his  views  could  but  honor  him  for 
bis  long  life  of  hardship  and  self-denying  labor.     He  was  buried 
in  the  imperial  city,  and  the  assembled  bishops,  without  regard  to 
differences  of  creed,  together  with  a  great  number  of  Christians, 
laid  him  to  rest  with  suitable  funeral  honors.     It  is  a  striking 
ooincidence  that,  in  this  same  year,  there  died  in  Constantinople 
the  Gothic  prince  whose  life  had  been  as  hostile  to  the  Christian 
faith  as  that  of  Ulfilas  had  been  helpful.     In  881,  Athanaric  first 
visited  the  capital,  and  was  received  with  distinguished  honor  by 
Theodosius,  as  the  prince  of  the  Goths.     The  emperor  entered 
i|ito  treaty  relations  with  him ;  but  hardly  had  the  compact  been 
agreed  upon,  when  Athanaric  sickened  and  died. 

Ulfilas  was  a  simple,  earnest  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
laying  more  stress  upon  practical  virtues  than  upon  doctrinal 
tenets.  He  had  signed  the  creed  of  Bimini,  with  the  provision 
that  the  troublesome  **  words  virixrraa-19  and  ouria  should  cease  to 
be  used  with  reference  to  the  Godhead."  After  this  date  (360) 
Ulfilas  belonged  to  the  HomoBan  party,  which  asserted  simply  that 
the  Son  was  similar  (ofxaio^^  to  the  Father.  He  rejected  and  con- 
demned the  Homoiousian  or  semi-Arian  Creed,  and  in  even 
stronger  terms  he  denounced  the  Homoousian  or  Nicene  Creed. 
With  the  extremists  of  the  Eusebian  party,  who  said  that  the  Son 
was  unlike  (dvo/Aoto?)  the  Father,  and  who  were  fierce  and  con- 
tentious, he  had  nothing  in  common.  He  adhered  consistently  to 
the  form  of  doctrine  which  he  had  originally  accepted,  and  which 
was  current  in  the  empire  during  most  of  his  life. 

The  Arianism  of  the  Gothic  church  did  not  present  that  creed 
in  its  baldest  form.  ^^  The  distinctions  had  been  fined  down  till, 
on  the  main  point  at  issue,  they  might  seem  to  any  but  a  trained 
theologian  practically  to  disappear."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  that 
the  language  of  homage  and  adoration  for  the  Son  of  God,  which 
Auxentius  reports  from  the  lips  of  Ulfilas,  is  anything  but  Chris- 

voL.  xvni.  — NO.  104.       12 
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tian,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.^  Teutonic  Arianism,  moreoyer, 
as  Scott  remarks,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Hellenic 
Arianism.  For  the  Goth,  Arianism  was  an  upward  step,  while 
for  the  Hellenic  Christian  it  was  a  retrograde  movement.  Ulfilas 
was  neither  a  polemic,  nor  given  to  proselyting.  He  sought  to 
found  his  teachings  upon  the  Bible,  and  therefore  the  work  of  his 
life  was  to  give  the  Bible  to  his  people. 

It  is  claimed  by  Waitz  that  in  the  Bible  of  Ulfilas  no  one  has 
discovered  any  unmistakable  coloring  from  the  Arian  Creed ; 
and  Bernhardt  makes  but  a  single,  though  doubtful,  exception  to 
the  statement  in  the  case  of  it'hilippians  ii.  6,  where  the  Gothic 
word  which  is  used  corresponds  to  0/A0109,  and  not  to  tco^. 

After  the  death  of  Ulfilas,  the  orthodox  party  circulated  the 
report  that  the  bishop  had  abandoned  or  modified  his  views  before 
his  death.  But  his  statement  of  faith,  made  just  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  proves  the  contrary,  and  is  as  follows :  ^^  I,  Ulfilas,  Bishop 
and  Confessor,  have  always  thus  believed,  and  in  this  the  only 
and  true  faith  I  make  my  testament  to  the  Lord.  I  believe  in  one 
God  the  Father,  who  alone  is  unbegotten  and  invisible ;  and  in  his 
only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  Grod,  who  is  the  Artificer  and 
Maker  of  the  whole  creation,  having  none  like  himself.  There  is, 
therefore,  one  God  of  all,  who  is  also  Gt>d  of  our  God.  And  I 
believe  in  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  illuminating  and  sanctifying  power, 
—  as  Christ  said  to  his  apostles :  *  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of 
my  Father  upon  you :  but  do  you  remain  in  Jerusalem  until  you 
are  endued  with  power  from  on  high.'  Also,  ^And  ye  shall 
receive  power  coming  upon  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  this 
Holy  Spirit  is  neither  Lord  nor  God,  but  the  servant  of  Christ, 
obedient  and  subject  to  the  Son  in  all  things ;  and  the  Son  is  sub- 
ject and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Father."  In  this,  his  last 
confession,  he  appears  not  as  a  polemic,  assailing  the  orthodox 
faith,  but  as  a  simple  Arian  Christian. 

Few  missionaries  of  the  cross  have  received  more  signal  or 
more  deserved  honor  in  their  own  times,  or  with  posterity,  than 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  Goths.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  of 
both  Goths  and  Romans  while  he  lived.  Auxentius  calls  him  ^^a 
holy  and  unspotted  priest  of  the  Lord  ;  "  and  during  the  centuries 
that  have  followed,  neither  the  purity  of  his  life  nor  the  usefulness 
of  his  work  has  been  assailed.  A  new  science  has  been  founded 
upon  his  labors.  The  Gothic  of  the  fourth  century  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Germanic  family  of  speech,  and  the  philologist,  in  his 

^  Scott,  pp.  106, 108. 
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stadj  of  English,  goes  back  to  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas.  Max 
MiiUer  calls  him  a  man  of  extraordinary  power, ''  to  conceive,  for 
the  first  time,  the  idea  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
language  of  his  people."  The  Greek  and  Latin  were  the  only 
civilized  languages  of  the  day ;  and  his  power  to  rise  above  the 
barriers  of  tradition  and  prejudice  can  justly  be  regarded  as  an 
inspiration  of  genius  and  profound  faith.  The  Bible  of  Ulfilas 
has  been  called  the  beginning  of  modem  literature.  Though 
Ulfilas  belonged  to  the  West  Goths,  his  translation  was  used  by 
all  the  Gothic  tribes,  as  they  advanced  into  Spain  and  Italy ;  ^ 
and  thus  Christianity,  with  its  inspired  book,  became  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 

A.  G.  Hopkins. 
Haioltok  Coixbgb,  CuxrxojXf  N.  T. 

^  Miiller,  Science,  etc.,  First  Series,  p.  187. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  LITERARY  CULTURE  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

The  neglect  of  literary  culture  on  the  part  of  clergymen,  which  is 
often  remarked,  is  due  at  the  present  time,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  multi- 
plication of  studies  and  interests  which  are  professional.  In  two  direc- 
tions especially  the  demand  for  investigation  has  recently  become  so 
exigent  that  little  time  has  remained  for  general  culture.  The  higher 
criticism  of  the  Bible  has  advanced  so  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  very  considerable  reading  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  gain  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  forming  an  intelligent  opinion.  Formerly,  the  study 
of  the  Bible  consisted  only  in  textual  criticism,  as  that  was  immediately 
useful  for  preaching.  Now,  the  entire  content  of  both  Testaments,  as 
literature,  must  be  examined  in  its  historical  setting.  The  other  depart- 
ment which  must  be  entered  is  the  social,  or  sociologiisal.  Periodicals  are 
full  of  the  results  of  investigation,  and  of  the  discussion  of  theories  and 
evils  and  remedies.  New  books  are  constantly  appearing,  until  already  a 
considerable  sociolog^ical  literature  exists.  These  studies  bear  so  directly 
on  the  work  of  the  church  that  no  preacher  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  con- 
cerning them.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  and  more  permanent  interests 
of  theology,  and  of  the  historical  development  of  doctrine,  cannot  be  laid 
aside  entirely.  Indeed,  theology  is  recalled  to  its  supreme  task  of  re- 
solving the  great  problems  of  thought  and  life,  since  science  has  revolu- 
tionized theories  of  the  universe,  and  the  social  organism  has  claimed  its 
rights  as  against  individualism,  and  criticism  has  shed  clearer  light  on  the 
Qrigin  and  literature  of  Christianity.  These  inroads  on  the  already  scanty 
time  available  for  study  seem  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a  clergy- 
man to  gain  the  culture  which  comes  from  purely  literary  reading. 

Yet  professional  knowledge,  however  thorough,  cannot  compensate 
the  absence  of  literary  style  and  culture.  Other  things  being  equal, 
some  ignorance  of  the  latest  theories  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime  and  poverty,  of  wages  and  labor  unions,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  ignorance  of  the  classic  poetry  and  prose  of  the  English  language,  and 
of  other  languages.  When  one  looks  over  the  little  collection  of  books 
a  young  clergyman  or  a  theological  student  is  making,  and  sees  the  com- 
mentaries, the  works  on  Biblical  history,  the  systems  of  Grerman  theology, 
in  the  original  or  translated,  the  volumes  of  church  history,  the  latest 
books  on  sociology,  with  a  few  philosophical  and  ethical  treatises,  but 
sees  scarcely  a  binding  which  suggests  what  can  be  called  literature,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  is  making  as  good  a  preparation  for 
preaching  as  another  who  has  upon  the  shelves  his  cherished  editions  of 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  of  Thackeray  and  Scott, 
of  the  English  essayists  and  historians.  Books  of  all  sorts  are,  to  be 
sure,  only  secondary  sources  of  the  lifelong  education  of  the  preacher ; 
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knowledge  of  men  ifi  of  more  consequence  than  knowledge  of  books. 
But  books  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;   and  books  of  information  must 
always  rank  below  books  of   inspiration.      Professional  books  famish 
facts,  of  which,  indeed,  one  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant.     The  books 
which  make  Hterature  contain  the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  reflection, 
and  imagination.     The  former  explain  the  circumstance  of  history,  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  conditions  of  social  classes,  and  theories  of  re- 
ligion, but  do  not  promote  the  motive  power  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
preaching.   The  latter  portray  the  sentiments,  emotions,  aspirations,  ideals, 
and  also  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature.     The  professional 
books  give  knowledge ;  the  literary  books  give  wisdom.    The  knowledge, 
for  the  most  part,  pertains  to  that  which  is  external  to  the  life;  the 
wisdom  pertains  to  the  life  itself  in  its  springs  and  issues.     It  is  not 
claimed,  of  course,  that  the  books  of  knowledge  are  limited  to  facts,  sta- 
tistics, grammatical  constructions,  and  intellectual  theories.      Study  of 
the  facts  of  the  Bible  is  study  of  the  facts  of  life,  and  so  of  history  of 
doctrine,  theology,  ethics,  and  sociology.     The  Bible  itself  is  literature. 
Yet,  in  a  general  way,  the  professional  studies  of  the  preacher  are  dis- 
tinguished from  literary  culture  along  the  lines  which  have  been  indi- 
cated. 

The  reasons  for  pursuing  literary  studies  are  so  evident  that  they  need 
only  be  mentioned.     The  direct  use  is  the  least  important,  although  apt 
quotation  in  a  sermon  may  be  very  effective.     An  English  clergyman, 
addressing  a  company  of  theological  students,  began  by  quoting  a  phrase 
from  Browning,  which  he  made  a  text,  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  re- 
peated with  deepening  interest  each  time  he  reverted  to  it.     Sometimes  a 
thought  or  sentiment  which  has  become  real  through  the  interpretation  of 
the  preacher  is  made  doubly  impressive  by  epitomizing  it  in  a  line  of 
true  poetry.    But  this  must  not  be  attempted  too  often.     Nobody  is  quite 
as  weak  as  the  preacher  who  is  always  reciting  verses.     It  is  rather 
in  the  quickening  of  thought,  in  the  glimpses  opened  into  the  ideal,  in 
the  reality  of  religious  feeling  awakened,  in  the  fine  and  pure,  quality  of 
expression,  by  which  the  preacher  is  stimulated  as  he  reads  and  ponders, 
that  the  products  of  literary  genius  are  helpful  to  him.     There  is  also 
the  effect  on  his  own  style.    Tlie  truths  and  feelings  with  which  a  preacher 
deals  do  not  tolerate  a  clumsy,  a  halting,  or  a  violent  handling.     A  cer- 
tain refinement,  and  even  delicacy  of  expression  is  most  congenial  to 
thoughts  which  probe  or  stir  the  soul.     There  is  no  loss,  but  rather  a 
gain  in  vigor  when  there  is  the  finish  of  true  culture  in  argument  and  in 
illustration,  as  a  polished  sword  cuts  deeper  than  a  blade  which  is  rusted. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  every  professional  vocation  should  have 
some  accompanying  avocation.    The  mind  should  not  always  be  engaged 
on  that  which  bears  directly  on  its  work,  but  needs  the  relief  of  pursuits 
which  are  only  indirectly  related  to  the  principal  business  of  life. 

The  preacher  needs  literary  culture  that  he  may  make  the  truth  influ- 
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ential  with  all  claaset,  and  not  merely  that  he  may  adapt  his  diseoune 
to  those  who  also  are  caltiyated.  The  fineness  and  ripeness  of  intel- 
lectoal  cultore  are  felt  hy  alL  That  yery  simplicity  and  deamess  of 
style  which  makes  troth  real  to  persons  of  average  or  inferior  edncation 
is  gained  hy  familiarity  with  the  host  literature.  Educated  people,  how- 
ever,  have  a  right  to  he  considered  in  respect  to  preaching.  They  may, 
hefore  long,  under  present  tendencies,  constitute  the  neglected  class  hy 
reason  of  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  un- 
educated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  at  length  the  importance  to  every  clergy- 
man of  literary  culture.  The  ohject  of  this  article  is  only  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  it,  and  the  danger  that  it  will  he  neglected  for  studies  which 
are  rightly  claiming  attention. 

The  curriculam  of  theological  schools  should  make  room  for  instruc- 
tion, or  at  least  guidance,  in  the  literary  studies  necessary  to  a  preacher. 
Students  would  do  well  to  devote  some  part  of  the  vacation  period  to  a 
wider  range  of  reading  than  the  prescribed  courses  of  theological  instruc- 
tion would  open. 

The  preacher  and  the  poet  have  close  affinity.  Every  poet  is  in  some 
sort  a  preacher,  and  every  true  preacher  has  the  idealizing  faculty  of  the 
poet. 

One  of  the  prof oundest  theologians  of  America  was  a  constant  reader 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  newspapers,  and  the  monuments  of  his  thought 
are  a  work  on  the  nation  as  a  moral  personality,  and  a  work  on  theology 
as  the  law  and  life  of  a  kingdom  which  is  the  republic  of  God. 

For  the  preacher,  divinity  is  the  first  and  g^atest  study.  Bat  a  system 
of  divinity  is  no  more  separate  from  humanity  than  was  the  supreme 
revelation  of  divinity,  the  Word  Incarnate.  And  those  studies  which 
are  styled  literary  are  often  designated  by  a  term  which  suggests  their 
real  character,  -*  the  humanities. 

THE  ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 

The  English  elections  have  run  their  slow  course,  and  the  landholders 
have  been  able  again,  for  one  of  the  last  few  times,  to  go  from  place  to 
place  casting  their  plural  votes.  The  confusion  and  uncertainty  which 
has  been  evident  on  all  sides  has  been  because  English  politics  has  now 
come  to  an  epoch  when  a  whole  body  of  new  issues  is  pressing  to  enter 
in.  No  one  knows  to-day  what  political  companions  he  may  have  to- 
morrow. No  leader  knows  what  compromise  he  may  he  forced  into  in 
order  to  retain  his  position.  There  has  been  a  strong  feeling  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  take  control  of  the  next 
Parliament  with  an  ample  majority.  The  mistake  has  been  that  there 
were  two  undercurrents  whose  force  has  been  incorrectly  estimated.  In 
the  first  place,  the  by-elections,  which  were  favorable  to  the  Liberals  in 
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a  marked  degree,  were  largely  determined  by  iasaes  qaite  aside  from 
the  main  party  programme.  The  labor  vote  has  been  decisive  in  many 
eases  ;  and  in  nearly  all,  questions  bearing  closely  upon  English  interests 
have  ranked  or  outranked  the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  nearly  everything  that  has  happened 
amongst  the  Irish  Nationalists  since  the  fall  of  Parnell  has  made  stead- 
ily against  the  advisability  of  Home  Rule.  And  so  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
that  in  a  general  election,  when  the  matter  of  Home  Rule  is  thrust  into 
single  prominence,  many  matters  of  nearer  consequence  to  English  and 
Scotch  constituencies  should  have  swayed  voters  to  the  support  of  other 
than  the  regular  Liberal  candidates.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone receives  the  personal  slight  of  a  comparatively  narrow  majority  in 
his  own  district,  and  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  divided  ele- 
ments which,  if  they  can  be  brought  together,  will  count  but  forty  more 
than  the  combined  Conservative  and  Unionist  vote. 

There  has  not  yet  been  a  national  election  in  which  the  working-men 
have  so  strongly  asserted  themselves.  John  Bums  is  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Battersea  district  of  London,  in  which  he 
lives.  John  Morley,  for  adhering  so  strictly  to  his  outworn  Whig  policy 
of  keeping  politics  within  a  few  restricted  lines,  finds  himself  seriously 
threatened  at  Newcastle.  In  several  striking  instances,  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility  have  for  the  first  time  been  rebuked  by  the  agricultural 
laborer,  the  despised  Hodge.  In  London,  where  the  Liberab  have  more 
than  anywhere  else  been  pushing  out  into  their  future,  a  considerable 
gain  was  made  through  the  votes  of  the  democracy,  who  feel  that  the 
work  of  the  County  Council,  under  Liberal  approval  and  support,  is  a 
guarantee  that  their  successful  movement  in  social  politics  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  itself. 

The  old  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
defection  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  The  Liberal  party  was,  as  a  result, 
compelled  more  than  ever  to  be  the  party  of  the  masses ;  while  the 
Unionists,  through  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  have  become  stead- 
ily more  conservative.  Now  the  whole  of  this  rank  and  file  draws  back 
from  undertaking  the  programme  which  the  Radicals  are  forcing  upon 
the  party  under  pain  of  their  being  lost  for  Home  Rule.  Some  of  the 
old  Liberals  will  come  very  suddenly  to  an  end  in  the  matter.  Another 
trouble  in  the  Liberal  camp,  which  has  not  been  understood  in  this  coun- 
try, ia  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Radicals,  after  the  main 
liberal  issues  are  gone  by,  find  themselves  at  swords'  points.  Parnell 
was  essentially  a  Conservative,  and  they  who  were  his  followers  are  not 
unlike  him.  Meanwhile  the  Radical  influence  is  steadily  on  the  increase 
in  both  town  and  country.  The  old  Liberalism  is  fast  dying,  and  the 
Radicals  will  more  and  more  have  to  be  conceded  to,  until  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  class  and  by  the  introduction  of  universal  and  equal 
rights  at  the  polls,  they  seem  destined  to  gain  controL   It  certainly  would 
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be  a  great  mistake  to  interpret  Mr.  Gladstone's  small  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  meaning  a  halt  in  the  remarkable  progressive 
movement  in  the  direction  of  organized  democracy.  It  means  simply 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  splendid  personality,  and  the  desire  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland,  have  been  with  difficalty  holding  together  by  a  sort  of  galvanism 
a  number  of  divergent  elements.  Let  these  two  influences  in  any  way  be 
removed,  either  by  the  passage  of  a  Home  Rule  biU,  or  by  its  indefinite 
postponement,  followed  by  the  retirement  or  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  there  will  be  a  kaleidoscopic  rearrangement  of  men  and  issues. 

There  is  still  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  attempt  to  pass  a 
Home  Rule  bill,  at  the  risk  of  defeat  and  a  new  election.  The  Coercion 
bill  can  be  repealed,  at  least.  But  it  may  be  necessary  then  to  put 
by  Home  Rule,  and  take  up  the  matter  of  "  one  man,  one  vote,"  or  the 
readjustment  of  the  rural  landlord  system,  or  the  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament,  or  the  introduction  of  thoroughgoing  free  education.  It 
is  even  possible  that  a  national  local  option  measure  may  be  passed  by 
the  incoming  Parliament,  as  the  temperance  element  is  strong  among  the 
new  members,  and  the  Liberals  in  general  would  be  glad  to  strike  at 
the  power  of  the  arbitrarily  appointed  magistrates,  who  now  make  out 
the  licenses.  The  poetic  justice  which  one  wished  for,  that  the  old  man 
might  be  able  freely  to  put  through  a  Home  Rule  bill  of  his  own  in- 
diting, without  the  necessity  of  compromising  with  contentious  Irish 
factions,  is  now  not  to  be  realized  ;  though  history  may  still,  omitting  un- 
essential details,  present  the  life  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  century, 
so  different  from  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  as  going  out  in 
glory. 

This,  as  none  knows  better  than  he,  is  the  final  end  of  the  period  in 
English  history  which  has  brought  about  the  political  and  intellectual  en- 
franchisement of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  now 
free  to  go  on  toward  pei-fection.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  England 
will  pass  into  a  period  which  will  be  distinguished  by  a  series  of  great 
measures  for  enlarging  and  enriching  the  life  of  the  masses  of  her  citi- 
zens. The  common  people  themselves  will  unite  to  support  these  mea- 
sures. Their  own  plebeian  leaders  will  have  much  to  do  with  drafting 
them  and  putting  them  into  effect.  A  large  and  increasing  section  of 
the  educated  classes  will  be  found  ready  to  take  up  the  cause ;  and  out  of 
them  will  come  statesmen  who  will  usher  in  the  great  changes  of  the 
future  with  the  same  wise  conservatism  that  has  characterized  the  whole 
political  development  of  England. 

Who  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  is  more  a 
matter  of  doubt  now  than  ever.  Lord  Rosebery,  by  his  distinguished 
activity  in  connection  with  the  London  County  Council,  has  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  He  would  be  able  to  unite  the  party  as  no  one  else 
would.  John  Morley's  doubtful  success  at  Newcastle  has  no  merely  in- 
cidental significance.     Filled  with  the  individualistic  philosophy  of  the 
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last  centoiy,  he  firmly  opposes  the  introduction  of  social  questions  into 
politics.  In  this  the  Liberal  tide  is  flowing  against  him.  It  has  long 
been  said,  ^^  If  John  Morley  had  a  will,  he  might  be  prime  minister  of 
England."  Bat  now  he  is  hindered  not  only  by  his  fatal  indecision,  bat 
by  a  false  and  superseded  system  which  forbids  his  appreciating  the 
moYements  of  his  own  time. 


A  MODEL  MISSIONARY  REPORT.^ 

Ik  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pi^s,  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  in  Japan  have  given  a  representation  of  their 
work  for  a  year  past,  with  that  of  the  churches  to  which  they  are  spe- 
cially related,  which  for  its  scope,  clearness,  and  instructiveness  deserves 
special  commendation. 

The  editor,  Rev.  Daniel  Crosby  Greene,  D.  D.,  son  of  an  eminent 
secretary  of  the  Board,  and  its  first  missionary  to  Japan  (1869),  gives, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Report,  a  brief  but  masterly  statement  of  the  lead* 
ing  events  in  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  year.  We  are  confi- 
dent that,  if  such  surveys  could  be  more  generally  given,  the  work  of 
foreign  missionaries  would  be  better  understood,  and  interest  in  it 
widened.  Their  labors,  though  prosecuted  for  spiritual  ends,  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  structure  of  the  society  within  which  they  operate. 
This  becomes  to  them  an  elementary  fact  ^  It  is  not  thus  familiar  to 
those  for  whom,  in  missionary  magazines,  their  letters,  or  extracts  from 
their  communications,  are  published.  It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  in 
foreign  fields  as  in  domestic  parishes,  one  who  is  intent  upon  the  special 
service  of  personal  religious  quickening  and  training  may  not  himself 
adequately  appreciate  the  necessary  connections  between  such  effort  and 
the  whole  social  condition  of  the  community  of  which  the  individuals  whom 
he  would  reach  are  members.  Abroad  as  at  home,  therefore,  reports  of 
religious  work  which  contain  such  broader  studies  are  of  value  not  only 
for  their  contents,  but  for  the  antecedent  quickened  thought  and  labor 
necessary  to  their  production. 

Dr.  Greene  evidently  appreciates  to  the  full  the  various  elements 
which  make  up  what  he  calls  ^'the  missionary  situation,"  and  it  is 
largely  because  this  report  is  thus  comprehensive  that  we  have  char- 
acterized it  as  exemplary.  A  few  extracts  will  show  with  what  insight 
and  breadth  of  view,  as  well  as  judicious  reserve,  it  is  prepared :  — 

**  The  purpose  of  the  liberal  party  [in  the  Diet]  in  its  determined  opposition 
to  the  government  is  perfectly  plain  ;  it  is  to  force  a  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry, and  in  this  way  to  assert  the  control  of  the  Diet  over  the  administration; 
in  other  words  to  establish  in  Japan  a  system  equivalent  to  the  parliamentary 

*  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  m  Coifperation  with  the  Kumi^i  Churches  of  Japan,  For  die  year  end- 
ing  March  Slstj  1S92.  Pp.  ii,  129,  zx,  with  map.  Tokyo :  Printed  by  the  Seishi- 
Bansha,  No.  I.,  Kabntocho,  1892. 
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goyemment  of  England.  As  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  soch  a  system 
at  this  stage,  there  is  mnch  diversity  of  opinion  among  foreign  obeervers. 
The  number  of  Christians  in  the  present  House  of  Representatives  is  nine. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  this  contest  is  not  between  Old  Japan  and 
New  Japan,  and  that  on  many  questions  the  real  conservatives  stand  with  the 
Popular  Party,  while  one  of  the  effective  charges  brought  against  Counts  Ito 
and  Inonye,  who  are  understood  to  support  the  policy  of  the  present  cabinet, 
is  that  of  seeking  to  Europeauize  Japan.  The  great  question  is,  Shall  consti- 
tutionalism in  Japan  follow  the  course  which  has  produced  the  English  Con- 
stitution, or  shall  it  follow  the  line  which  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the 
monarchies  of  Continental  Europe  ?  " 

An  interesting  accoiint  is  given  of  the  position  in  Japan  of  the  ques- 
tion respecting  limitation  of  the  hoars  of  labor.  In  certain  branches  of 
textile  industry  operatives  are  said  to  be  obliged  to  work  at  least  seven- 
teen hours  a  day,  with  the  result  of  incapacity  for  further  labor  after  the 
age  of  thirty.  The  evil  is  thought  to  be  greatest  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  here  the  government  is  exerting  a  restraining  influence.  Com- 
paratively litUe,  however,  can  be  done  until  a  public  opinion  is  formed 
which  will  not  only  demand  but  sustain  proper  legislation.  The  Chris- 
tian community,  says  Dr.  Greene,  is  already  interested  in  creating  such 
an  opinion,  and  he  believes  that  this  community  '^  will  soon  prove  a  most 
valuable  ally  to  the  small  body  of  scientific  men  who  have  studied  social 
economics  abroad  and  are  working  earnestly  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countrymen.''  He  refers  to  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnett  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  London,  and  to  ^'  his  valuable  counsels  on  social  reform,"  and 
adds :  '^  Many  a  man  has  the  last  twelve  months  moved  about  with  a 
keener  sense  of  his  duties  to  the  poor  and  down-trodden  because  of  his 
helpful  words." 

Among  the  other  interesting  comments  upon  the  work  of  the  past  year 
will  be  found  reference  to  the  establishment  of  "  orphanages,  day  schools 
for  poor  children,  and  poor  relief  societies,"  and  "  Christian  boarding 
houses  ...  in  Kanda,  which  is  to  Toky5  very  much  what  the  Latin 
Quarter  is  to  Paris  ;  "  also  to  the  benevolence  elicited  by  the  suffering 
consequent  upon  the  destructive  earthquake  of  October  28, 1891.  These 
preliminary  '^  Notes "  are  compressed  into  less  than  eighteen  pages. 
Some  fifty-three  pages  follow  devoted  to  an  account  of  evangelistic  work, 
and  showing  incidentally,  but  conclusively,  what  prominence  it  has  ;  and 
after  this  there  is  a  full  account  of  educational  and  eleemosynary  work^ 
and  of  publications,  with  full  and  carefully  prepared  statistical  tables  of 
churches,  schools,  population  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  where  there 
are  stations  or  out-stations,  and  a  map  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Report 

We  have  only  time  to  call  attention  to  one  other  feature  of  the  Re- 
port, which  is  aU  the  more  instructive  because  of  its  incidental  character 
and  perfect  naturalness.     In  the  comments  we  were  constrained  to  pass 
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upon  the  position  of  the  F^dential  Committee  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  with  reference  to  appointments  to  service,  as  this  was  defined 
hy  Bey.  Dr.  Storrs  in  his  first  letter,  we  stated  that  the  line,  as  drawn, 
excluded  such  a  man  as  the  Ber.  William  H.  Noyes,  although  he  had  not 
only  heen  ordained  as  a  Christian  minister  hy  a  large  and  influential 
Council  of  churches  sustaining  the  Board,  but  had  been  commended  by 
this  Council  to  the  Prudential  Committee  for  appointment  as  a  foreign 
missionary.  The  antagonism  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Committee  and 
Board  to  the  will  of  the  churches  was  thus  plainly  and  concretely  shown. 
The  Report  before  us  shows  how  Mr.  Noyes  and  his  work  as  a  mis- 
sionary, after  three  years  of  trial,  are  regarded  by  the  Japanese  Mission, 
and  we  earnestly  ask  every  one  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  following 
extracts  from  this  Beport,  and  decide  whether  that  can  be  a  satisfactory 
rule  of  appointment  which  excludes  such  a  man.  The  italics  in  the  quo- 
tations are  ours :  — 

'( As  List  year,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  mention  the  intimate  relations  of 
Dr.  T.  A.  Golick  with  our  Mission,  and  the  great  value  of  his  cooperation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  of  the  Berkeley  Temple  Mission,  too,  have  been  so  closely 
asaoeiated  with  os  that  in  everything  but  in  name,  they  have  heen  members  of 
the  Mission,  Their  work  in  Maebashi  is  so  identified  with  that  of  the  JdskH  divi' 
sion  of  the  Tokyd  Station,  that  it  can  hardly  be  separated  from  it.  The  aid  which 
they  have  in  many  ways  rendered  to  that  Station  and  to  the  Mission  has  been 
invaluable."     (P.  18.) 

**  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  appreciative  men- 
tion of  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrd.  Noyes  of  Maebashi.  While  not  technically 
members  of  the  Mission,  they  have  been  loyal  to  its  interests.  Mr.  Noyes' 
services  in  connection  with  recent  building  operations  in  Maebashi  and  else- 
where have  been  invaluable.  A  member  of  the  Mission  could  not  have  been 
more  painstaking  than  he.  The  missionary  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  is  so 
thoroughly  merged  in  that  of  the  American  Board's  Mission  that  no  separation  is 
possible.  We  can  only  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  their  services  both  in 
the  Girls*  School  and  in  the  Church."     (P  38.) 

*'  Bev.  W.  H.  Noyes  and  Mrs.  Noyes  have  rendered  most  important  service, 
especially  in  the  department  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music."  (P.  105,  i2e- 
port  on  Maebashi  GirW  School.) 
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The  Evolution  of  Christiakitt.     By  Ltman  Abbott,  D.  D.    Boston : 
Hooghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     18d2. 

This  is  a  frank,  yigoroas,  extremely  effective,  and  manly  book.  Ever- 
widening  circles  of  readers  are  interested  in  knowing  what  Dr.  Abbott 
believes,  in  what  terms  he  constrnes  Christianity,  how  he  stands  related 
to  the  historic  faith  of  the  charch.  In  this  latest  utterance  he  has 
spoken  with  even  more  than  his  usual  felicity  and  power  of  statement, 
and  with  the  impress  of  conviction  legible  and  living  upon  every  sen- 
tence. 

The  book  is  written  for  the  people.  This  is  what  we  should  expect. 
Dr.  Abbott  is  a  njagnificent  middleman.  He  has  the  power,  beyond 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  of  putting  the  best  ideas  into  circulation. 
This  is  neither  eulogy,  nor  disparagement,  but  simple  characterization. 
There  is  not  only  an  immense  business-like  procedure  to  his  mind ;  he  is 
also  an  intellectual  democrat.  He  is  never  the  pure,  he  is  always  the 
popular  thinker.  He  is  by  genius  and  discipline  a  journalist,  and  the 
mental  habit  matured  in  this  calling  controls  the  man.  There  is  about 
all  his  discussions  the  brevity,  the  incisiveness,  the  timeliness,  and  imme- 
diate effectiveness  characteristic  of  the  work  of  a  great  journalist.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  studying  the  Bible  for  the  people.  He 
has  been  earnestly  investigating  the  moral  and  social  order  for  the  sake 
of  the  people.  He  has  been  meditating  upon  the  sublime  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  man  for  the  same  high  end.  Meanwhile  a  new  philosophy  of 
religion  has  been  taking  possession  of  him;  and  the  call  having  come,  we 
have  before  us  an  explicit  declaration  of  that  philosophy.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book,  account  must  be  made  of  its  manifest  de- 
sign. It  is  an  utterance,  and  one  of  great  power,  for  intelligent  laymen 
the  whole  country  over,  upon  the  philosophy  of  Christianity. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  under  a  non- 
scientific  title  the  author's  views  would  strike  most  enlightened  and  fair- 
minded  persons  as  true.  There  is  so  much  light  in  his  general  view  of 
God,  Christ,  the  soul,  human  society,  the  Bible,  and  religious  history  that 
it  easily  wins  the  assent  of  a  competent  and  candid  mind.  For  substance 
the  book  must  appear  as  unquestionably  tcue,  and  the  presentation  one  of 
extraordinary  vigor.  Felicitous  statement,  fresh  handling  of  facts,  strik- 
ing generalizations,  apt  illustrations,  and  passages  of  great  eloquence 
might  be  cited  from  every  chapter  in  the  book. 

Nevertheless,  the  reader's  assent  is  not  likely  to  go  wholly  with  the 
brilliant  writer.  The  unlimited  scientific  implications  of  the  title,  '^  The 
Evolution  of  Christianity,"  startle.  They  mean,  unless  care  is  taken  to 
disavow  this  meaning,  that  Christianity  is  a  product  of  nature,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  all  the  manifestations  of  force  and  life,  from  the 
formation  of  a  planet  to  the  advent  of  man  as  a  physical  being,  are  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  Dr.  Abbott's  assumptions  exclude  this  supreme  natu* 
ralism,  but  nowhere  does  he  take  pains  to  guard  against  it  He  omits 
altogether  the  amazing  and  infinitely  important  contrasts  between  nature 
as  evolution  and  Christianity  as  evolution.  Granted  that  evolution  is  ap- 
plicable to  everything  inside  space  and  time,  as  the  becoming  of  being, 
yet  the  subjects  of  tUs  evolution  as  material  and  spiritual  are  not  identi- 
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cal  bat  contrasted  ;  the  laws  of  this  evolution  as  mechanism  and  freedom 
are  not  the  same,  bat  opposite ;  the  resident  forces  of  this  evolotion  are 
as  wide  apart  as  gravitation  and  grace.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Abbott 
says:  — 

**  Mr.  Drammond  has  contended,  not  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  natu- 
ral and  spiritoal  laws,  but  that  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  belong  to  one 
kingdom,  so  that  the  natural  laws  are  projected  into  the  spiritual  world.  It  is 
mj  endeavor  in  this  volume,  in  like  manner,  not  to  trace  an  analogy  between 
evolution  in  the  physical  realm,  and  progress  in  the  spiritual  realm,  but  to 
show  that  the  law  of  progress  is  the  same  in  both.  .  .  .  The  only  cognizable 
difference  between  evolution  in  the  physical  and  evolution  in  the  spiritual 
realms  is  that  nature  cannot  shut  God  out,  .  .  .  but  man  can  and  does. ' 

Now  the  vice  of  Mr.  Drummond's  book  lies  here.  It  identifies  the 
things  that  differ  by  celestial  diameters,  matter  and  spirit.  It  carries 
the  dead  mechanism  of  the  external  world  —  dead  so  far  as  the  particular 
things  acted  upon  are  concerned  — over  into  the  spiritaal  realm,  and  con- 
verts God  by  the  inevitable  movement  of  its  logic  into  the  sole  agent  in 
the  universe,  into  the  only  saint  and  the  only  sinner  in  the  world.  If 
Mr.  Drammond  had  been  content  with  an  analogy  between  the  spheres 
of  nature  and  spirit,  no  objection  could  have  been  found.  For  an  analogy 
between  two  things  always  presupposes  that  the  two  things  are  in  certain 
respects  in  fundamental  contrast.  It  is  here  that  we  discover  the  radical 
defect  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book.  His  own  admirable  exception,  quoted 
above,  should  have  had  larger  recognition.  Nature  *'  cannot  shut  God 
out ;  man  can  and  does."  Here  is  a  difference  of  incalculable  import. 
Granted  that  God  as  life  unifies  the  world,  still  God  in  creation,  in  the 
continaoas  creation  of  evolution,  sets  ap  contrasts  that  are  absolute.  The 
sphere  of  spirit  is  the  antithesis  of  the  sphere  of  matter.  It  is  the  active 
to  the  passive,  the  moral  to  the  unmoral,  the  free  to  the  necessary.  What 
philosophic  power  elaborated  in  Germany  for  the  schools,  the  splendid 
imagination  of  Bnshnell  wrought  out  for  the  people  of  America,  tiie  con- 
trast of  nature  and  the  supernatural  in  the  one  system  of  Grod.  In  his 
dashing  career  in  disregard  of  this  radical  and  irreducible  contrast,  Dr. 
Abbott  finds  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  in  his  way. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  the  admission  of  tliis  fixed  and  irreducible 
contrast  between  nature  and  spirit  must  make  the  evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity something  only  distantly  analogous  to  physical  evolution.  This  is 
our  main  fault  with  a  book  otherwise  and  in  so  many  aspects  so  able  and 
admirable.  The  subjects  of  this  analogous  evolution  are  antithetic ;  the 
laws  are  antithetic ;  the  force  is  antithetic.  £ven  if  all  be  from  Grod, 
still  God  as  grace  and  God  as  gravitation  has  set  up  in  the  manifestation 
of  himself  a  fixed  and  irreducible  contrast  The  author  seems  indeed  to 
recognize  this  in  the  chapter  on  ^*  The  Secret  of  Spiritual  Evolution." 
There  he  teUs  as  that  of  Christian  evolution  Jesus  is  the  cause.  If  these 
words  are  to  have  their  full  force,  the  first  chapter  must  be  re-written, 
and  the  claim  sarrendered  that  there  is  anything  more  than  an  analogy 
between  the  procedure  in  nature  and  the  procedure  in  spirit.  Christian 
history  and  its  divine  cause  seen  through  scientific  analogies  —  that  seems 
to  OS  the  achievement  of  the  book. 

An  impressive  chapter  is  that  on  ^'  The  Evolution  of  the  Soul."  What 
makes  this  discussion  so  interesting  is  that  it  endeavors  to  retain  moral 
lapse  and  sin  in  an  evolutional  philosophy.  One  thing  the  author  puts 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  Fall  occupies  no  such  place  either  in  the  Hebrew 
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Scriptures  or  the  Cliristiaii,  as  it  has  occapied  in  Latin  theology.  Still  he 
recognizes  the  conscioasness  of  deliherate  moral  infidelity,  of  deliherate 
rejection  of  the  higher  for  the  lower  (p.  226),  as  coextensiye  with  haman 
history  and  as  characteristic  of  humanity.  The  elements  of  the  prohlem 
are  aJl  before  the  author:  brutehood,  primitive  manhood,  ignorance, 
lapse,  sin,  the  great  persistent  need  of  redemption.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  ask  that  in  a  swift  discussion  all  these  elements  should  be 
reduced  to  harmony.  Still,  admirable  as  this  chapter  is,  certain  things 
are  still  wanting.  What  makes  the  brute  human  ?  A  new  endowment, 
or  an  old  one  a  little  stronger  ?  If  the  primitive  man  is  so  near  the  ani- 
mal, where  is  moral  consciousness  and  where  responsibility  ?  The  ex- 
perience of  an  adult  individual  of  to-day  cannot  surely  represent  the  lapse 
at  the  beginning  of  humanity.  The  psychology  of  Uie  savage  is  too  de- 
veloped to  furnish  analogies  of  the  primitive  man.  Dr.  Abbott  bravely 
contends  that  the  consciousness  of  sin  must  be  respected.  How  can  this 
be  unless  a  new  endowment,  equal  to  a  new  creation,  made  the  highest 
brute  into  the  first  and  lowest  man  ?  We  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott  in  his 
belief  that  a  primitive  moral  lapse  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  an 
evolutionary  philosophy ;  we  only  add,  that  the  problem  is  a  profoundly 
difficult  one,  and  in  no  discussion  that  we  have  seen  has  it  received  any- 
thing approaching  satisfactory  treatment. 

It  has  again  and  again  occurred  to  us,  in  reading  this  remarkable  book, 
whether  it  is  wise  to  incumber  an  able  and  most  valuable  presentation 
of  Christian  faith  with  scientific  terminology.  An  honest  reading  of 
the  book  seems  to  justify  the  criticism  made  upon  it,  and  yet  we  think 
that  the  immeasurable  cloud  of  naturalistic  associations  imparted  by  the 
phrase  '^  The  Evolution  of  Christianity ''  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  de- 
fects that  have  been  pointed  out.  The  question  will  recur,  whether  the 
sublime  idea  of  progress  in  God's  revelation  to  man,  as  that  comes  in 
through  individuals  and  societies,  through  institutions  and  through  his- 
tory, would  not  be  seen  to  better  advantage  if  dressed  not  in  the  Saul's 
armor  of  a  scientific  terminology,  but  in  the  shepherd-garb  of  its  own 
divme  and  all-conquering  simplicity. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that,  aside  from  the  naturalistic  implications  of 
the  title  and  avowed  purpose  of  the  book,  we  regard  the  course  of 
thought  as  able,  brilliant,  and  valuable.  With  the  reservations  named,  it 
cannot  but  aid  strongly  in  the  shaping  of  a  more  vital  and  intelligent 
Christian  faith.  It  will  add  to  the  author's  reputation  as  a  fearless  and 
inspiring  leader  of  men.  It  wiU  place  his  readers  under  fresh  obligations 
to  him.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  stimulating  and  enlightening 
forces  and  influences  of  the  time. 

Oeo.  A.  Oordon, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Lehkbuch  deb  veroleicrendek   Cokfessionskundb.    Yon   Fkbdxnand 
EattEnbuscb,  Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Giessen.    I.  Lieferang.    8vo, 

e;>.  viii,  192.    1890.    (Mk.  3.60.)    II.  Lieferang.    Pp.  193-352.    FreibuigL 
. :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).    1891. 

The  writer  of  this  review  had  the  honor,  in  the  winter  of  1884-85,  to 
hear  Professor  Kattenbusch  read  upon  Symbolics,  or,  at  least,  that  part 
of  his  course  which  related  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  It  is  thiB 
first  part  which  is  before  us  in  these  pages.    The  work  is  yet  incomplete, 
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and  proceeds  slowly,  as  will  be  seen  bj  the  dates.  In  the  final  form 
which  the  author  has  given  his  material  for  publication  he  has  called  his 
work  **£ine  vergleichende  Confessionskande."  Therewith  is  not  said 
that  this  is  not  the  same  theological  discipline  which  has  been  known 
under  the  name  ''  Symbolik."  Bnt  the  change  in  name  signifies  an  en- 
largement of  the  scope,  and  a  somewhat  different  apprehension  of  the 
method  and  purpose  of  the  department.  The  old  way  sought  to  giro  an 
account  only  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  the  yarions  confessions,  and 
by  this  means  to  characterize  the  churches  which  have  accepted  them. 
Kattenbusch,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  describe  the  whole  mode  of  ap- 
prehension of  each  church  as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  his  idea  not  only  to 
show  the  principles,  but  also  the  present  practical  working  of  them  ;  not 
only  what  is  absolute,  the  theory,  but  also  what  is  relative,  the  present 
actual  state  of  things.  The  churches  are  to  be  delineated  in  their  life. 
Consequently,  not  only  doctrine  but  also,  on  occasion,  polity  and  the 
forms  of  worship  have  to  be  considered.  In  other  words,  in  each  one  of 
the  confessional  bodies,  the  whole  manner  of  religious  life  within  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  its  individuality,  and  not  as  before  only 
the  mode  of  thought.  This  is  much  more  than  an  overstepping  of  the 
limits  of  the  subject  as  it  was  understood  before.  It  is  a  departure  from 
the  very  conception  of  it.  I  think  it  is  an  advance.  For,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  special  doctrines  of  this  or  that  communion  have  had  large 
influence  in  shaping  its  life,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  peculiar  and  some- 
times even  inconsequent  developments  of  the  life  of  the  communion  have 
had  decisive  influence  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine,  too.  The 
current  understanding  of  certain  doctrinal  deliverances  has  frequently 
to  be  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  people's  life  and  religious  prac- 
tices. This  thesis  finds  abundant  illustration  in  the  present  state  of 
tlungs  in  the  Greek  Church.  Exceedingly  interesting  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  author,  in  justification  of  his  procedure,  shows  how  the  scien- 
tific-theological treatment  of  a  confessional  standpoint,  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  a  tenable  one  for  a  new  age,  may  have  to  contend  with  the 
populaMheological  and  practical  treatment  of  the  same  matter.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  which  is,  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  the  more 
powerful  factor  of  these  two. 

Following  the  writer's  declaration  that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  "  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  church,*'  the  order  is  the  histori- 
cal one,  the  Oriental  Church,  the  Romish  Church,  and  Protestantism. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  proper  title  of  the  Eastern  Church,  17  6p06So(<K 
draToXiKTj  iKKXtfciOj  is  perhaps  even  more  in  place  for  English  readers 
than  for  Grerman  ones,  since,  with  us  even  more  than  with  them,  the 
usage  is  most  confused  and  confusing.  Any  careful  study  of  the  life  of 
the  Extern  Church  is  of  use  to  us  because  die  notion  is  a  prevalent  one 
that  especially  after  1463,  or  at  any  rate  till  1821,  it  had  no  life  to  speak 
of.  Kattenbusch  once  himself  uses  the  expression  that  during  this 
period  she  slept  like  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  her  legend.  But  on  his  own 
showing  that  is  not  true  to  any  such  extent  as  is  commonly  assumed. 
The  chapter  on  the  efforts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
bring  about  a  union  with  one  or  anotlier  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  The  author  is  surely  right  in  his  estimate  that 
soch  an  organic  union  is  impossible.  The  Chrient  is  another  world.  And 
the  one  Gospel  of  Christ  will  inevitably  be  differently  understood  and 
aj^ed  there  and  here,  even  if  it  were  not  for  the  ages  of  controversy, 
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and  of  bitterer  things  still,  which  lie  behind  as.  The  chapter  on  the  dif- 
ferent Slavic  national  churches,  especially  those  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
is  of  great  yalae  for  the  understanding  also  of  some  recent  political 
movements.  One  of  the  things  most  noteworthy  is  the  importance  of 
national  distinctions  and  the  decisive  influence  which  national  character- 
istics in  the  Eastern  Church  have  sometimes  had.  The  eighth  chapter 
treats  of  the  "  Constantinopolitanum,"  in  its  dogmatic  and  ritual  aspects, 
as  the  absolute  standard  and  summary  of  the  faith.  For,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  reasons,  it  is  true  that  Byzantine  Christianity  never  pro- 
duced anything  beyond  this  creed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  weight 
which  has  been  attached  to  unwritten  tradition  in  some  of  the  great  doc- 
trinal controversies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  truly  Oriental  and  despotic 
role  which  great  personalities  have  sometimes  played.  The  ninth  chap- 
ter treats  of  the  church.  It  is  clear  that,  from  the  end  of  the  middle 
age,  at  any  rate,  the  Eastern  Church  has  had  a  doctrine  of  the  church, 
different  indeed  from  that  of  Rome,  but  quite  as  significant,  and  one 
which  Bryennios  in  1887  could  hold  up  to  the  American  missionaries  in 
as  confident  and  consequent  a  manner  as  we  should  expect  any  member 
of  the  Curia  to  do. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  a  book  which  is  yet  incomplete.  We  shall  await 
with  interest  the  treatment  of  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  churches 
and  the  familiar  matters  in  dispute  between  them,  as  well  as  of  those  in 
process  of  development  among  the  Protestants  themselves.  But  I  think 
it  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  no  book  written  by  an  Occidental 
scholar  which  so  admirably  treats  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  it  is,  and  of 
the  forces  which  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

Edward  C.  Moore, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Chapters  from  the  Relioious  History  of  Spain.  Connected  with  the 
InquiBition,  Censorship  of  the  Press,  Mystics  and  Illaminati,  Endemoniadas, 
El  Santo  Ni&o  de  la  Guardia,  Brianda  de  Bardaxf.  By  Henry  Charles 
Lea,  LL.  D.     Pp.  xii,  522.     Philadelphia  :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.     1890. 

Mr.  Lea  remarks,  very  justly,  that  censorship  is  not  necessarily  selfish. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  ruler,  civil  or  religious,  assured  that  his 
opinions  are  true  and  vitally  important,  to  conceive  it  his  duty  to  sup- 
press all  variations  from  them.  Censorship  early  took  root  in  the 
church.  The  apostolical  constitutions  grudge  believers  the  privilege  of 
reading  anything  except  the  Scriptures.  The  empire  was  only  too  easily 
persuaded  to  obey  the  church  by  suppressing  heterodox  books.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Roman  Church  was  hostile  to  vernacular  versions  of 
Scripture,  preferring  ^^  that  popular  instructions  should  come  from  learned 
priests,  who  could  explain  obscurities  in  orthodox  fashion."  Catholic 
Spain  began  early  to  make  thorough  work  with  censorship,  as  far  back  as 
1265,  Aragon  leading  the  way.  Yet  that  unrelenting  and  searching 
vigilance  which  first  clogged,  and  finally  extinguished,  intellectual  activity 
in  Spain,  only  dates  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  from 
the  institution  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  properly  so-called*  '*  The  un- 
compromising character  of  the  Spanish  temperament,  which  pursued  its 
object  regardless  of  consequences,  saw  at  once,  what  was  elsewhere  only 
perceived  by  degrees,  that  any  endeavor  to  set  bounds  to  the  multiplying 
products  of  the  press  could  only  be  successful  by  a  thorough  system  of 
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minute  snrreillanee."  The  first  two  hnndred  and  eleven  pages  of  the 
book  give  all  the  details  of  a  machinery  of  censorshp  that  is  absolutely 
marvelous  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  complications.  You  think  you 
are  at  the  end  of  its  ingenuity  of  watchfulness,  and  you  find  you  are 
only  at  the  beginning.  Inquisitorial  censorship,  episcopal  and  royal  cen« 
sorship ;  taxes  on  authors,  taxes  on  publishers,  taxes  on  booksellers,  taxes 
on  every  new  edition ;  a  reserved  right  to  the  Inquisition,  after  having 
approved  a  book,  at  any  time  to  change  its  mind  and  condemn  it ;  regula- 
tions as  to  the  processes  of  censorship  so  minute  and  varied  that  no  one 
could  be  sure  he  had  complied  with  them  all,  and  always  adding  new 
burdens  to  the  old,  at  last  succeeded  in  crushing  down  the  very  desire  of 
knowledge,  even  as  to  indifferent  things.  Books  indeed  absolutely  in- 
nocuous were  sometimes  refused  a  license  only  because  they  were  judged 
«'  useless."  It  seems  often  to  have  been  a  mere  toss-up  whether  the  In- 
quisition would  esteem  a  book  worthy  of  a  canonized  saint  or  of  a 
relapsed  heretic.  An  enemy  or  a  powerful  friend  that  had  the  ear  of  the 
inquisitors  might  make  all  the  difference. 

**  Spauiish  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  like  the  Spanish  armies, 
seemed  destined  to  dominate  the  civilized  world.  In  no  land  was  tiiere 
a  more  active,  intellectual  movement  in  all  the  principal  lines  of  thought, 
or  one  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  brilliant  development.  The  intensity  of 
the  Spanish  character,  its  force,  its  disregard  of  obstacles,  its  tenacity  of 
purpose,  seemed  to  promise  the  same  triumphs  in  the  use  of  its  admi- 
rable vehicle  of  expression  as  had  been  won  by  the  conquistadores  of  the 
New  World.  Yet  a  blight  settied  down  on  Spanish  literature  like  that 
which  unnerved  the  conquering  tread  of  the  Spanish  tercioSf  and  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  nation  which  had  seemed  destined  to 
supremacy  alike  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  arms  had  shrunk  until  in 
both  spheres  there  were  none  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence." 

Pages  189-192  show  what  great  things  the  energy  of  Spanish  intellect 
had  accomplished  in  theology,  philosophy,  science,  law,  philology,  before 
the  Censorship  and  the  Inquisition  had  wrought  their  full  work.  Even 
profoundly  skeptical  philosophy  was  not  ruled  out,  while  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Newton,  are  not  found  in  the  Indexes.  Even  more  than  direct 
prohibitions  (of  which  Spain  seems  to  have  been  much  more  chary  than 
Borne),  it  was  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  clogs  attached  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  thought  that  finally  wearied  out  the  Spanish  mind. 

The  author  gives  a  very  full  view  of  the  haughty  independence  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  Spanish  Church  generally,  over  against 
Rome.  England  herself,  except  that  she  did  not  receive  the  decisions 
of  Trent,  was  hardly  more  contemptuous  of  all  endeavors  of  the  Holy  See 
to  control  her,  either  in  administration  or  the  details  of  doctrine.  Spain, 
not  without  reason,  esteemed  herself  much  more  truly  the  centre  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  than  Rome.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  paid  hardly  the 
least  attention  to  what  the  Roman  Inquisition  allowed  or  forbade.  It 
required  the  utmost  energy  and  directness  of  immediate  pontifical  au- 
thority to  extort  from  it,  perhaps  only  after  two  or  three  generations,  a 
grudging  and  half-hearted  submission  to  the  apostolic  judgment.  It  is 
known  that  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  once  put  a  papal  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate on  its  Index.  Had  the  Holy  Office  and  the  Crown  always  held  to- 
gether, Rome  would  have  had  less  power  in  Spain  than  in  France.  It  is 
known  that  at  Trent  the  Spanish  bishops  were  the  boldest  champions  of 
episcopal  over  against  papal  authority.    But  the  Inquisition  was  even  more 
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jealoas  of  the  Song  than  of  the  Pope,  which  redounded  to  the  advantage 
of  Rome. 

The  treatment  of  Mysticism  is  very  full,  and  almost  as  complicated  as 
the  history  of  the  censorship.  The  Alumhrados^  the  Illuminated,  had 
for  the  most  part  no  thought  of  detaching  themselves  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice.  Even  their  boldest  declarations 
of  the  superfluousness  of  external  devotions,  nay,  sometimes  of  the  very 
sacraments,  in  their  own  case.  Were  long  regarded  rather  as  a  proof  of 
extraordinary  sanctity  than  as  dangerous  to  the  ecclesiastical  system , 
since  they  admitted  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  church  rested  in  their 
full  weight  on  the  masses.  Now  and  then,  when  a  mystic  too  manifestly 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  Catholic  soundness,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  retract,  he  or  she  was  burnt,  but  without  much  affecting  the 
general  veneration  for  the  mystic  class  as  a  whole.  Intensity  of  devotion, 
rising  often  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  ecstasy  and,  in  its  more  vulgar 
representatives,  declining  to  the  most  singular  extravagances  of  behavior, 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  Spanish  religion.  But 
when  the  Renaissance,  followed  by  the  Reformation,  threatened  the 
whole  fabric  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  usage  with  disintegration,  the  In- 
quisition was  compelled  into  a  reluctant  warfare  with  this  almost  specifi- 
cally Spanish  type  of  piety,  a  warfare  which  slowly,  very  slowly,  became 
more  and  more  determined,  until  at  last  it  rendered  impossible  almost 
any  type  of  religion  which  went,  either  in  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  or 
for  the  spiritual  or  bodily  good  of  men,  beyond  the  stereotyped  pattern 
and  measure. 

It  is  very  amusing,  or  would  be  if  it  were  not  a  rather  serious  matter, 
to  follow  the  uncertainties  of  inquisitorial  proceeding  concerning  the  mys- 
tics. The  Holy  Office  was  really  to  be  pitied  in  its  embarrassment  at 
dealing  with  a  class  of  Christians  the  great  mass  of  whom  did  not,  in 
their  claims  of  advancement  in  the  divine  life,  or  in  their  views  of  its 
privileges  and  possibilities,  go  beyond  what  was  contained  in  many  ap- 
proved works  of  canonized  saints,  doctors  of  great  orders,  or  even  doc- 
tors of  the  church.  Before  the  Reformation,  the  extravagances  of 
devotion,  even  when  they  took  on  a  perilous  complexion,  or  the  indigna- 
tion of  living  Christians  at  the  corruption  and  deadness  of  the  church, 
gave  little  umbri^.  The  holders  of  power,  in  their  calm  security, 
smiled  and  were  still.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  spoke  out  as  boldly  as 
any  one.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  freely  in  a  safe  place  and  time,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  speak  even  cautiously,  when  a  breath  may  bring 
down  the  avalanche.  The  Inquisition  compromised.  Here  and  there  a 
mystic  like  St.  Theresa,  or  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  after  a  time  of  bitter 
persecution,  not  by  the  Holy  Office  itself,  but  by  associates  of  the  saint, 
was  allowed  to  come  out  b^  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  and  after  death  to 
ascend  the  heights  of  canonization.  Loyola  was  for  a  while  cast  into 
prison  by  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  second  successor  in 
the  Generalate,  Duke  Francis  Borgia,  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the 
kinder  atmosphere  of  Rome.  These  are  both  now  among  the  saints.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  Alumhrados  were  given  to  understand  by  the  In- 
quisition that  they  must  abandon  these  perilous  professions.  It  was  not 
hard  to  find  friends  to  testify  to  those  grave  moral  irregularities  which 
are  so  often  a  haunting  demon  of  religious  ecstasies.  Mr.  Lea,  though 
not  denying  that  these  charges  were  not  unfrequently  warranted,  points 
out  the  ample  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  very  commonly  the  fabri- 
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cations  of  malice.  But,  tme  or  false,  they  helped  the  Inquisition  gpreatly 
in  its  slow  suppression  of  mysticism.  It  seems  surprising,  however,  to 
note  how  extremely  reluctant  the  Holy  Office  was  to  inflict  its  ultimate 
punishments  upon  the  Alumbrados,  who  after  all  had  no  thought  of 
spiritual  revolt,  and  who  seldom  proved  refractory  to  its  discipline. 
Even  declarations  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Christianity  were  often 
treated  with  extraordinary  lenity.  They  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  mere  extravagances  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  that  did  not  know  what 
it  was  saying,  as  no  doubt  they  mostly  were.  Still  the  lenity  of  the  In- 
quisition is  a  very  peculiar  lenity,  and  the  number  of  the  Alumbrados 
was  so  great  that  quite  a  list  may  be  made  out  of  those  that  were  done 
to  death,  either  at  atUos  dafS,  or  by  confinement  among  infuriate  mem- 
bers of  their  own  orders,  who  commonly  harried  them  out  of  life  before 
long.  Some  were  left  to  pine  slowly  to  death  in  conventual  imprison- 
ment, among  them,  as  Mr.  Lea  shows,  several  of  sanctity  quite  as  spotless 
and  eminent  as  that  of  others  who  have  been  canonized.  At  last 
Spain  was  thoroughly  healed,  and  both  fanaticism  and  living  Christianity, 
except  as  this  niay  have  survived  in  forms  too  obscure  and  humble  to  ex- 
cite jealousy,  were  purged  out  of  the  land. 

The  chapter  on  the  Endemoniadas  treats  of  the  superstitions  turning 
on  demoniacal  possession.  The  Holy  Child  of  La  Guardia  turns  upon 
that  singular  credulity  of  hatred  towards  the  Jews  which  has  not,  even  in 
our  own  time,  given  over  charging  them  with  murderous  crimes  against 
Christian  children,  remarkably  resembling,  as  Mr.  Lea  notes,  the  crimes 
charged  by  popular  malice  in  China  upon  Christians,  especially  upon  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Brianda  de  Baraxf  is  an  instance  of  the  infernal  malice 
of  the  Inquisition  towards  the  new  Christians  (the  more  than  half  com- 
pulsory converts  from  Judaism),  and  '*  the  satanic  cunning  "  with  which 
it  could  pounce  on  evidence  too  trivial  to  be  described,  where  there  was 
an  estate  one  third  of  which,  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  means 
familiar  to  the  Holy  Office,  could  be  secured  through  inducing  '^  an  ab- 
juration of  vehement  suspicion."  To  be  suspected  by  the  Inquisition 
was  itself  a  crime.  It  seems  to  have  preferred  suspicion  to  conviction, 
as  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  estate  went  to  the  Crown. 

The  chapter  on  Impostors  is  very  curious.  In  the  feverish  atmosphere 
of  Spanish  faith,  fanaticism,  and  credulity,  we  may  imagine  how  these 
people  flourished.  They  deceived  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  sometimes, 
for  long  years  before  they  were  detected,  were  objects  of  veneration,  al- 
most of  adoration,  to  nobles,  king^,  and  queens,  nay,  to  cardinals  and 
popes.  Then  would  come  a  crash,  until  there  was  a  fresh  exploitation  of 
pious  credulity.  The  deep  religiousness  of  the  Spanish  nation,  finding 
no  adequate  channels  of  ethical  activity,  displayed  itself  in  the  most  ab- 
normal forms. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Spanish  Church,  encouraged 
by  Rome,  began  to  show  great  interest  in  the  popular  circulation  of  the 
▼emacular  Scriptures.  But  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  frightened 
her  back,  under  Ferdinand  YII.,  into  as  intense  a  reaction  as  is  possible 
in  our  century.  That  having  been  overthrown  in  turn,  Spain,  which, 
after  all  this  long  repression,  has  shown,  as  Mr.  Lea  remarks,  a  singular 
sobriety  and  self-control,  seems  to  be  slowly  working  towards  better 
things. 

Charles  C  Starbuck. 

AUDOVKB. 
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A  History  of  the  French  Reyolutiok.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  i.  pp.  zzzIy,  533.  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  xv,  561.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  YoL  i.,  1886,  82^. 
Vol.  ii.,  1891,  32.50. 

Dr.  Arnold  says  somewhere  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  argae  with  a  Jacobin 
against  the  wickedness  of  anything,  because  wickedness  is  the  very 
essence  of  his  being.  Mr.  Stephens  makes  this  plain  in  his  calm  and  in- 
deed approving  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Even  the  greatest  abhorrers  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  panic  unreason  in  the  Terrorists.  Mr.  Stephens,  however, 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  to  furnish  a  regular  daily  supply  to  the  guillotine, 
or,  in  the  provinces,  to  more  hideous  modes  of  death,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible regard  to  guilt  or  innocence.  It  was  cold-blooded,  continuing,  daily 
murder,  and  the  confronting  of  it  with  the  threats  of  the  emigres  and 
the  sovereigns,  though  it  helps  to  explain  it,  does  not  convert  it  into  any- 
thing else.  A  France  that  was  so  quiet  under  continuing  massacre  of 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty  —  the  massacre,  as  one  out  of  multitudes,  of  a 
whole  school  of  harmless  girls  ;  of  a  philanthropist  like  the  Abb^  F^ne- 
lon  ;  of  a  great  man  of  science  like  Lavoisier  (*'  the  Republic  has  no  need 
of  chemists") — could  certainly  have  been  trusted  to  support  the  new 
order  of  things  without  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Committee  itself 
seems  to  have  left  its  prefects  in  the  provinces  free  to  murder  promiscu- 
ously, or  to  refrain  from  murder  altogether,  under  a  boisterous  pretense  of 
severity,  as  they  pleased.  Carlyle,  if  we  remember,  makes  out  the  num- 
ber of  victims  to  have  been  about  five  thousand  ;  Mr.  Stephens  computes 
it,  the  country  through,  at  about  fifteen  thousand.  The  noyades  lose  no 
horror  in  his  telling ;  but  he  shows  the  additional  hideousness  of  ^*  repub- 
lican marriages  "  to  rest  on  a  misapprehension.  It  seems  curious  that  all 
through  this  time  the  stanchly  royalist  Comte  d*Haussonville,  whose  son 
was  serving  with  the  Smigris,  was  allowed  to  live  quietly  in  lus  ch&tean 
in  Lorraine,  to  come  to  Paris  when  he  pleased,  and,  save  one  short  im- 
prisonment, that  he  suffered  no  molestation  whatever. 

The  bitter  religious  conflicts  in  the  south  are  fully  described.  The 
Protestants  and  the  Jansenists,  especially  the  former,  seem  to  have  been 
full  of  revengefulness  for  past  repressions  and  persecut^ions.  One  of  the 
murderous  Committee  was  a  Protestant  pastor.  As  to  Robespierre,  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks  that  he  was  always  in  a  minority  in  the  Committee,  and 
that  so  soon  as  he  attempted  to  control  it,  the  majority  put  him  to  death. 
Still,  it  is  thoroughly  natural  that  he  should  have  become  the  popular 
incarnation  of  the  Terror.  He  represented  it  in  public,  and  the  cold 
consistency  of  his  fanaticism  made  aU  the  deeper  impression  by  reason  of 
the  perfect  purity  of  his  life,  his  known  abhorrence  of  atheism,  and  his 
disdainful  refusal  to  accommodate  himself  in  the  least  to  sans-culotte 
follies  and  vulgarities.     Besides,  the  Terror  ended  with  his  death. 

The  first  volume  revolves  around  the  two  poles  of  Mirabeau  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  former  trying,  with  magnificent  ability  and  con- 
sistency, to  conserve  whatever  was  conservable ;  the  latter,  with  invincible 
revengefulness,  distrustfulness,  and  duplicity,  to  cross  and  thwart  all  his 
endeavors.  Unhappily  his  death  gave  her  the  victory,  although  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  saving  the  monarchy  in  its  own  despite,  had  not  the 
unrestrained  excesses  of  his  youth,  leaving  to  his  brothery  as  the  latter 
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Temarked,  "  only  the  one  vice  of  drunkenness  to  make  up,"  destroyed 
for  him  the  basis  of  permanent  influence.  His  later  life  gave  little  occa- 
sion of  scandal  to  French  society,  but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  people 
distrusted  him  as  an  Alcibiades,  although  politically  he  was  the  opposite 
of  one.  His  boundless  power  of  loving  secured  him  a  boundless  love 
from  his  friends,  who  were  glad  to  see  all  their  labors  of  knowledge,  and 
even  of  eloquence,  used  by  him  and  swallowed  up  in  his  fame.  His 
Austrian  enemy  loses  here  the  last  glimmer  of  Burke's  grand  idealization 
of  her.  The  author  holds  her  to  have  been  in  all  probability  guiltless  of 
actual  infidelity  to  her  husband,  although  she  did  not  pretend  to  conceal 
her  contempt  for  the  honest  dullard.  Still,  we  cannot  be  too  sure  of 
anything  in  reference  to  a  woman  who  was  indifferent  to  compromising 
ntuations,  was  fond  of  indecent  talk,  and  had  an  obscene  novel  bound 
up  with  her  mass  book.  She  did  even  more  mischief  to  France  than  the 
much  better  woman  Henrietta  Maria  to  England.  Yet  after  all  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  capable  of  inspiring  high-minded  op- 
ponents, by  a  single  interview,  with  unswerving  devotion. 

Mr.  Stephens's  opinion  that  the  Terror  did  not  weigh  very  heavily  on 
Paris,  because  tlie  city  was  never  more  lively,  and  the  dieatres  were  never 
fuller,  and  even  the  prisons,  except  the  Concierge,  were  gay,  does  not 
seem  to  sustain  itself  much  better  dian  it  would  to  argue  that  the  Black 
Death  was  not  a  horror  because  people  tried  to  forget  it  in  relating  to 
each  other  the  indecencies  of  the  Decameron.  Of  course,  people  must 
Hve,  and  earn  their  bread  as  long  as  they  can,  and  even  fifteen  thousand 
murders,  distributed  over  France,  did  not  converge  into  such  an  impres- 
sion of  dreadfulness  as  they  make  on  us.  The  September  massacres,  of 
coarse,  had  been  an  outbreak  of  genuine,  hideous  fright. 

Of  Lafayette,  the  author  has  none  too  favorable  an  opinion.  His  capa- 
eity,  of  course,  no  one  rates  high,  and  Mr.  Stephens  insists  that  his  jealous 
and  selfish  vanity  made  him  very  mischievous,  almost  fatally  so.  However, 
it  is  not  the  business  of  Americans  to  concern  themselves  too  deeply  with 
Lafayette's  faults  in  France.  Still,  we  cannot  but  think  how  much  evil 
might  have  been  averted  but  for  his  ostentatious  prudishness  in  refusing 
to  work  with  Mirabeau. 

The  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  we  know,  were  largely  infidel  in 
opinion,  and  still  more  commonly  loose  in  life,  and  luxuriously  prodigal  of 
the  revenues  of  their  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  The  author,  nevertheless, 
gives  a  very  favorable  testimony  to  the  worthiness  of  the  lower  clergy, 
and  to  their  mildness  of  temper  towards  Protestants  and  other  dis- 
sentients. Indeed,  he  makes  them  out  to  have  been  little  else  than  a  sort 
of  mitigated  deists.  We  know  how  much  their  dislike  to  the  haughty 
nobles  who  monopolized  the  mitres  and  the  great  foundations  of  the 
church  had  to  do  with  the  victory  of  the  Third  Estate.  Yet,  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  so  large  a  part  of  them  resisted  the  Constitutionalist 
schism  seems  to  witness  to  more  decided  doctrinal  convictions  than  the 
author  credits  them  with.  Even  Gr^goire,  fanatical  Constitutionalist  as 
he  was,  showed  himself,  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  a  firmly  believing 
Christian. 

The  author  is  exceedingly  cloudy  in  his  description  of  the  Girondins. 
It  is  hard  to  make  out  from  him  what  they  were  or  what  they  wanted, 
except  that  they  wanted  to  clear  away  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  de- 
tested the  Mountain.  Mr.  Stephens  would  probably  say,  what  Carlyle 
says  in  effect,  that  their  great  fault  was  that  they  were  not  willing  to  fight 
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the  devil  with  fire.  The  absence  of  all  religious  convictions  made  them 
the  more  limp  against  the  Jacobins,  whose  convictions  had  the  energy 
of  diabolism. 

The  author  dwells  largely  on  the  inveterate  selfishness  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  which  desired  a  revolution,  indeed,  but  only  in  its  own  in- 
terest, and  whose  contemptuous  repression  of  the  artisans  has  so  long 
wrought  malignant  mischief  in  France.  The  discontent  of  the  peasantry 
seems  to  have  been,  at  least  originally,  purely  a  desire  to  turn  their 
copyholds  into  freeholds.  The  feudal  dues  were  light,  often  almost 
nominal,  but  the  lords  were  always  in  wait  to  punish  the  least  negligence 
in  rendering  them  with  heavy  confiscations,  and  they  were  so  numerous 
and  complicated  that  the  peasantry  knew  themselves  always  in  danger  of 
a  trap.  The  bourgeois  despised  the  peasants,  and  the  peasants  hated  the 
bourgeois. 

Marat  appears  here  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities  as  physician, 
naturalist,  and  classicist ;  acquainted  with  most  modem  languages ;  writing 
good  English  as  well  as  good  French ;  of  polished  manners,  gained  by 
long  practice  of  his  profession  among  the  great ;  but  none  the  less  the 
sleepless  apostle  of  universal  suspicion,  for  which,  indeed,  Paris  had  only 
too  much  occasion.  Charlotte  Corday's  act,  the  author  says,  was  simply 
a  cold-blooded  murder.  She  assassinated  Marat  to  please  a  young  man 
with  whom  she  was  in  love,  and  her  crime  did  no  possible  good  to  any 
one. 

The  author  gives  full  and  finely  characterized  descriptions  of  the 
leaders  of  the  salons,  —  Madame  de  Sta^,  Madame  Roland,  Madame  de 
Condorcet,  and  Lucile  Desmoulins.  The  women  seem  to  have  done  a  good 
deal  to  intensify,  but  to  have  done  nothing  to  elevate,  purify,  or  soften  the 
strife.  Indeed,  the  two  latter  ladies  aimed  at  little  except  making  their 
husbands  happy.   They  seem  to  have  been  most  amiable  characters. 

"  On  July  14,  1792,  the  city  of  Frankfort  was  crowded  with  princes  of 
Germany,  for  the  coronation  of  the  last  of  the  Holy  Roman  emperors. 
With  all  the  old  forms  which  had  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages  he 
was  solemnly  crowned,  and  the  last  coronation  yielded  to  none  of  its  pre- 
decessors in  grandeur  and  symbolical  magnificence."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  emperor  and  princes  would  have  been  moved  to  war  even 
by  the  insensate  fury  of  the  Smigrh,  but  for  the  utter  contempt  of  inter- 
national obligations  shown  by  the  republic  in  its  seizure  of  Avignon  and 
its  proclamation  of  a  willingness  to  help  all  insurgents  against  monarchical 
government.  It  is  almost  certain  that  England  would  not  have  inter- 
vened but  for  this,  and  perhaps  not  even  for  this,  except  for  the  refusal  to 
observe  the  treaties  restricting  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

**  Great  was  the  difference  between  France  at  the  end  of  1791  and  at 
the  end  of  1793.  At  the  former  date  all  looked  hopeful  for  the  future : 
the  king  was  the  father  of  his  people  ;  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  to 
regenerate  France,  and  set  an  example  to  Europe ;  all  old  institutions 
had  been  renovated ;  ever3rthing  was  new  and  popular  on  account  of  its 
novelty.  But  even  at  the  end  of  1791  there  were  two  threatening  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  —  the  gathering  of  the  SmigrSs,  with  its  invocation  of  the 
help  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  schism  in  the  church,  due  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy.  By  the  end  of  1793  all  looked  threatening  for 
the  future ;  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  her  foreign  foes,  who  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  France  submitted  to  be  ground  down  by  the 
most  despotic  and  arbitrary  government  ever  known  in  modem  history, 
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the  Great  Committee  of  Pablie  Safety  ;  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  in  full 
exercise,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  even  the  energy,  audacity,  and 
concentrated  vigor  of  the  Great  Committee  would  enable  France  to  be 
yictorious  over  Europe,  and  thus  secure  for  her  the  right  of  deciding  on 
the  character  of  her  own  goyernment  She  was  to  be  successful ;  but 
at  what  a  cost !  Torrents  of  the  blood  of  her  bravest  and  wisest  sons 
were  yet  to  flow  on  the  scaffold  and  on  the  battlefield,  before  she  was 
able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  some  of  her  foes,  and  thus  divide  the 
forces  of  her  enemies." 

The  author's  occasional  illustrations  from  America  sound  very  much 
as  if  he  had  not  read  Bryce.  He  actually  compares  the  merely  suspen- 
sive veto  allowed  to  the  king  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  our 
presidential  veto.  We  wonder  if  he  knows  that,  forty-nine  times  out  of 
fifty,  our  veto  is  an  absolute  one. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andoyeb. 


Lkhrbuch  der  Kibghengeschichte.  Von  Dr.  Wilhelu  Moeller.  liter 
Band.  Das  Mittelalter.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  560.  Freiburg  i.  B. :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr 
(Paul  Siebeck).     1891.     (Mk.  12.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  handbook  appeared  in  1889.  It  was  gpreeted 
by  Hamack  (''  Theol.  literaturzeitung,"  1889,  644)  with  the  highest 
praise.  The  present  volume  embraces  the  period  from  Gregory  the 
Great  to  the  beginniugs  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  death  of  the  author,  January  8, 1892,  takes  away  the  hope  of 
the  completion  of  the  work.^  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  Protes- 
tant scholar  in  Germany  attempted  the  writing  of  a  general  Church  Hifl- 
toTy  such  as  Moeller  here  lays  before  us.  For  the  work  of  Hase  scarcely 
falls  into  the  same  class,  and  that  of  Kurtz  leaves  the  problem  still  un- 
solved. In  the  work  of  Moeller  can  be  measured  for  the  first  time  the 
progrress  which  has  been  made  in  the  whole  department  since  the  days  of 
Meander,  Gieseler,  and  Baur.  The  mass  of  material  necessary  to  be 
mastered  in  order  to  the  production  of  such  a  work,  not  only  of  the 
sources,  but  of  the  discussion  of  particular  questions  since  the  days  of 
the  grreat  masters  named,  the  labor  involved  in  the  attainment  of  an  in- 
dependent judgment  everywhere,  and  that  required  simply  to  bring  all 
Tvithin  the  limits  of  a  text-book,  —  these  things  combine  to  make  a  task 
which  might  well  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  any  man.  And  the  judg- 
ment has  been  freely  expressed  that  we  should  not  again  see  an  attempt 
at  delineation  in  the  old  way.  Yet  not  less,  but  only  more,  because  of 
the  mass  of  the  material,  was  there  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  for  students,  giving  them  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  the  generations,  with  a  statement  of  the  status  of  the  inquiry,  at  any 
rate,  in  reference  to  matters  which  are  unsettled  or  insoluble. 

Every  scholar  must  feel  himself  unspeakably  indebted  for  such  a  sur- 
vey. The  enthusiastic  hypothesis-making,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pious  rhetoric,  on  the  other,  which  the  nature  of  the  task  excluded,  will 

^  It  may  be  of  interest  that  I  shoald  add  a  note  about  the  author,  since  his 
death  renders  such  notice  not  inappropriate.  He  was  bom  in  Erfurt,  October 
1, 1827  ;  studied  in  Berlin,  Halle,  ana  Bonn  ;  began  to  teach  in  Halle  in  1854  ; 
was  pastor  in  Grumbach  and  in  Oppin,  1863-1873.  Since  this  latter  date,  he 
has  been  professor  of  Church  History  in  Kiel. 
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not  be  serioualy  missed.  Harnack  hails  it  as  one  of  the  glad  signs  of  the 
time,  and  one  of  the  highest  merits  of  the  book,  that  the  question  would 
be  a  hard  one  to  answer,  to  what  school  or  tendency  in  historical  criti- 
cism the  work  belongs.  For  the  men  who  need  to  have  partisan  labels 
attached  to  things  before  they  know  whether  to  claim  them  as  heretical 
or  not,  Moeller  happily  did  not  write.  The  independence  of  every  school, 
with  the  freedom  to  learn  from  any,  the  zeal  to  be  taaght  only  by  the 
facts  no  matter  what  they  teach,  inconceivable  to  some  men,  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  things  to  such  a  mind. 

When  one  compares  this  second  volume  with  the  first,  a  very  strong  im- 
pression is  made,  how  different  are  the  conditions  under  which  one  works 
who  has  given  himself  to  the  study  of  the  middle  age  from  those  which  be- 
set the  student  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  history.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Moeller  had  made  his  own  most  exhaustive  studies  in  that  ear- 
lier period,  was  at  first  hand  more  nearly  the  master  of  all  those  materials. 
That  I  presume  is  true.  It  is  that,  for  the  present,  one  can  more  nearly 
be  the  master  of  those  materials.  I  think  I  may  roundly  say  that  every 
question  of  any  magnitude  in  this  first  period  has  not  only  been  discussed t 
but  so  much  discussed,  that  often  it  is  the  very  problem  of  the  scholar  to 
choose  among  the  manifold  possible  and  impossible  combinations  of  the 
facts  presented  to  his  view.  In  the  middle  age,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  whole  periods  which  are  as  yet  more  or  less  unexplored,  questions 
which  have  not  yet  been  adequately  discussed,  perhaps  not  even  raised, 
the  magnitude  and  bearings  of  which  can  therefore  as  yet  be  only 
guessed  at  Many  assumptions  are  current  which  are  at  any  rate  un- 
proved. No  one  life,  if  it  were  devoted  wholly  to  this  period,  could  be- 
gin to  make  possible  such  certainty  of  movement  as  our  author  manifests 
in  his  first  part  I  doubt  if  the  labors  of  a  generation  will  bring  us  to 
the  pass  that  a  history  of  the  middle  age  can  be  written  which  shall  be 
to  its  period  what  Moeller's  first  volume  is  to  the  division  of  the  history 
with  which  it  deals. 

With  this  matter  hangs  closely  together  another,  which  has  been 
sharply  commented  upon  in  other  books,  and  is  visible  enough  in  this, 
though  I  believe  that  the  author  was  hardly  aware  of  it,  much  less  in- 
tended it  There  is  a  marked  disproportion  in  the  minuteness  and  also 
in  the  sympathy  of  treatment  accorded  to  Germany  in  the  history,  as 
compared  with  tiiat  given  to  any  other  land,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  to 
all  other  lands  combined.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  to  many  a  German 
mind  the  Fatherland  is  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  and  thiis  book  was 
written  primarily  for  Grerman  students.  But  this  also  is  true,  that  in 
reference  to  a  great  many  of  the  questions  I  above  alluded  to,  the  Ger- 
man part  of  the  work  of  investigation  has  been  far  more  thorouglily  and 
widely  done.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  part  of  the  history  which 
is  known,  not  because  it  is  German,  but  because  it  is  known,  not  only  pre- 
ponderates, but,  as  is  plainly  the  case  now  and  then  with  Moeller,  has 
exerted  an  influence  of  which  perhaps  he  was  not  conscious,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  relations  which  obtained  elsewhere.  The  learned  men 
of  other  lands  have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  this,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Wiclif  investigations,  to  wait  until  the  Germans  remedy  it  for  them. 

Edward  C.  Moore. 

Providenck,  R.  I. 
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Fbaktischs  Theolooie.  Von  Dr.  £.  Chk.  Achelib,  ProfeMor  der  The- 
ologie  zu  Marburg.  I.  Bd.,  1890,  8vo,  xx,  549  (Mk.  11)  ;  II.  Bd.,  1891, 
X,  540  (Mk.  11).    Freiburg  i.  B. :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck). 

A  book  upon  practical  theology,  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  pag^, 
thoroughly  scientific  in  form,  and  in  a  foreign  language,  can  reckon,  I 
fear,  upon  but  a  limited  number  of  readers  among  American  pastors. 
And  yet  the  single  impression,  if  there  were  no  other,  carried  away  from 
the  reading  of  this  book,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific method  of  treatment  of  these  matters,  would  be  worth  all  that  it 
cost.  The  author  has,  beside  his  other  fitnesses  for  his  work,  a  practical 
one  derived  from  twenty-two  years*  experience  in  the  pastoral  office. 
Not  a  little  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  writes  may  be  attributed  to  this 
cause.  But  it  is  to  professors  and  theological  students,  I  fancy,  that  the 
book  will  be  found  most  useful.  And  notwithstanding  the  wide  differ- 
ence which  certainly  exists  between  the  problem  of  the  individual  church 
in  Germany  and  that  which  presents  itself  to  one  of  our  pastors  here,  I 
can  but  think  that  to  any  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things, 
ecclesiastically,  in  Germany,  it  is  a  book  which  will  prove  helpful  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  cure  us  of  provincialism  in 
our  way  of  doing  things,  as  familiarity  with  the  way  in  which  the  same 
things  are  done  in  other  lands  and  in  other  branches  of  the  church,  even 
if  they  are  sometimes  done  there  in  a  provincial  manner  too. 

Very  valuable  is  the  historical  material  in  which  the  work  abounds. 
The  writer  has  felt  himself  bound  not  simply  to  treat  of  things  as  they 
are,  but  to  explain  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are.  This  is  not 
merely  in  the  interest  of  the  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
some  insight  into  the  process  of  growtli  alone  can  enable  us  to  distinguish 
what  is  of  permanent  worth  from  that  which  is  accidental  or  inadequate, 
and  to  see  clearly  the  direction  which  subsequent  developments  will  take. 
This  historical  spirit  also  enables  the  winter  to  show  that  much  that 
assumes  to  be  traditional  in  Lutheranism  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  much  that  makes  the  loudest  claim  in  these  days  to  ecclesiastical 
legitimacy  is,  unconsciously  but  none  the  less  truly,  a  departure  from  the 
standards  and  principles  of  that  great  creative  movement  to  which  all 
the  Protestant  churches  owe  their  origin.  If  this  is  ti'ue  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  we  are  witnesses  that  it  is  true  also  of  some  other  churches. 
And  if  it  be  a  matter  of  so  very  great  importance  to  have  the  pure 
spirit  of  Lutheranism  or  Calvinism,  then  the  next  important  thing  is  to 
know  what  the  original  spirit  of  Lutheranism  or  Calvimsm  was.  The 
author  seems  sometimes  unduly  anxious  about  his  claim  that  the  posi- 
tion that  he  takes  is  the  churchly  one.  Yet  I  presume  no  thoughtful 
man  would  deny  that  this  matter  of  confessional  loyalty  has  a  certain 
value.  The  original  impulses  of  that  era  of  profound  religious  revival 
are  worth  more  than  the  *^  flat  and  unraised  spirit "  of  a  good  deal  that 
has  been  said  and  done  since.  And  in  a  sense  those  impulses  must  re- 
main, subject  always  to  correction  and  expansion  of  application  through 
experience,  the  regulative  principles  of  the  life  of  the  Protestant 
churches  until  God  shall  give  us  another  such  revival  in  its  time.  Still, 
it  is  refreshing  sometimes  to  hear  it  acknowledged  that  the  question 
whether  our  opinions  agree  with  those  of  our  confessional  ancestors  is 
not  the  only  question  possible  to  ask.  I  was  much  interested  to  note 
that  Achelis's  conception  of  the  church  is  not  at  ail  the  institutional  one. 
The  church  is  simply  the  community  of  believers  in  the  Word  and  the 
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Sacraments.  Every  individual  church  community  is  a  realization  of  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  a  whole.  The  single  church  community  is  the 
pith  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  And  in  the  development  of 
this  individual  church  so  that  it  may  meet  all  of  its  obligations  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  much 
debated  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  institution  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  in  the  large.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  this  view 
of  the  church  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 

No  part  of  the  work  is  more  suggestive  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
matter  of  catechetical  instruction.  It  is  the  more  valuable  to  us  because 
in  our  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,  at  any  rate,  the  meth- 
ods of  such  instruction  have  largely  fallen  into  disuse.  At  the  same 
time,  most  pastors  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Sunday-school  has 
done  little  or  nothing  to  take  its  place.  To  those  of  us  who  are  seeking 
a  revival  of  the  practice,  in  some  shape  or  other,  there  is  great  value  in 
the  experience  and  reflection  of  those  among  whom  the  original  tradition 
of  all  our  reformed  churches  has  never  died  out.  The  author's  observar 
tions  in  reference  to  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  Biblical 
criticism,  as  occasion  may  demand  it,  to  the  catechumens,  and  in  preach- 
ing, are  interesting,  because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  less  of  judicious 
frankness  in  this  matter  is  used  in  Germany,  on  the  whole,  than  with  us. 
That  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  ai'e  accustomed  to  think  Germany 
the  source  of  our  best  learning  on  these  subjects.  But  I  think  it  is  true 
that  in  no  land  is  the  breach  so  wide  between  what  the  pastors,  the  best  of 
them,  know,  and  what  they  deem  it  expedient  officially  to  say.  And 
may  God  forbid  that  any  ecclesiastical  demagog^ery  or  private  cow- 
ardice shall  bring  our  churches  to  the  pass  to  which  this  thing  has 
brought  some  parts  of  the  German  church  in  the  esteem  of  the  intelli- 
gent public.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  Achelis's  opinions  in  reference  to 
the  re6stablishment  of  the  confessional  in  the  Lutheran  Church  belong 
nearly  to  the  category  of  private  opinions. 

The  discussion  of  the  forms  of  worship,  and  the  relation  of  the  acts  of 
worship  to  the  sermon,  is  also  of  interest  to  our  churches.  It  is  a  little 
surprising  to  find  the  author  committed  to  the  notion  that  those  acts 
should  take  their  coloring,  in  the  main,  from  the  sermon,  and  that  their 
reason  for  being  is  chiefly  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  hearers  into  the 
mood  of  the  instruction  they  are  about  to  receive.  Even  our  non-liturgi- 
cal churches  are  outgrowing  that  idea  very  rapidly.  One  reads  the  part 
devoted  to  the  theory  of  sermon  writing  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that 
we  are  in  large  part  absolved  from  the  bonds  of  traditional  method  in 
this  thing.  But  one  occasionally  hears  a  sermon  which  makes  him  think 
that  some  of  us  are  also  absolved  from  the  having  any  method  at  all. 
The  position  of  an  Amencan  pastor  is  so  different  from  that  of  an 
appointee  of  the  state  church  that  the  sections  on  pastoral  work  are  read 
rather  from  curiosity.  At  the  same  time  they  are  thoughtful  and  writ- 
ten in  an  admirable  spirit.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  other  associations  for  evangelistic  or  philanthropical  work 
have  given  new  vividness  to  my  impression  how  far  we  in  America  are 
in  advance  in  some  of  these  practical  matters. 

Ed/ward  C  Moore* 
Providence,  B.  I. 
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DO  THE  LITERARY  POSTULATES  OF  HEXATEUCH 
CRITICISM  HAVE  ANY  PARALLELS  IN  THE 
OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT? 

The  question  must  be  stated  more  at  length,  and  its  importanoe 
justified.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  no  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ascribed  to 
Moses,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Moses.  Respectable  names  may  be 
cited  for  the  opinion  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  decide  the 
matter  or  preclude  an  investigation  of  it  by  the  usual  historical 
methods.  Since  the  Pentateuch  itself  is  silent  also  on  the  subject, 
we  are  left  to  the  examination  of  its  contents  and  structure  to 
determine  our  answer.  Many  scholarly  and  devout  critics  claim 
that  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  compared  with  other  known  facts,  are  decisive 
for  the  following  conclusions :  — 

1.  That  the  Hexateuch,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  compilation  of 
four  great  documents,  each  of  these  having  been  made  from  pre- 
existing material  in  a  written  form. 

2.  That  these  documents  may  be  distinguished,  at  least  in  part, 
by  individual  preferences  in  the  use  of  words,  phrases,  and  modes 
of  representation. 

3.  That  the  author  of  each  document  presented  the  history  and 
institutions  of  the  past  in  a  form  colored  by  the  practices  of  his 
own  time,  or  moulded  by  the  traditions  of  different  ages. 

4.  That  these  documents  circulated  for  a  while  as  separate 
works. 

5.  That  the  compiler  selected  such  part  of  each  source  as  suited 
his  purpose,  endeavoring  in  general  to  make  a  continuous  chrono- 
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logical  story,  and  interjecting  remarks  of  his  own  to  cover  the 
transitions. 

6.  That  Moses  cannot  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  Pentar 
teuch,  nor  even  the  author  of  either  of  the  four  great  documents, 
in  their  present  form,  but  that  the  earliest  of  these  sources  was 
composed  long  after  the  death  of  the  great  lawgiver. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  as  to  the  truth  of  these  con- 
clusions, but  as  to  whether  conclusions  similar  to  them  can  be 
established  in  regard  to  other  Hebrew  writings.  They  have  been 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  absurd  and  self-contradictory. 
Are  phenomena  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  these  hypotheses 
present  elsewhere  in  the  Biblical  books  ? 

Are  there  compilations  in  the  Old  Testament  outside  the  Heza- 
teuch? The  most  cursory  examination  reveals  their  presence, 
for  several  books  distinctly  quote  extended  passages  from  different 
sources;  and  when  a  more  thorough  investigation  is  instituted, 
the  discovery  is  made  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  else  among 
the  Hebrew  historical  writings,  although  the  component  documents 
are  not  always  referred  to.  Of  the  two  great  series  of  historical 
books, —  the  first,  which  contains  the  books  Genesis  to  2  Kings  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  embracing  the  period  from  the  creation  to  the 
release  of  Jehoiachin  from  imprisonment  at  Babylon  in  662  B.  c. ; 
and  the  second,  which  includes  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  covering  the  period  from  Adam  to  the  second  visit 
of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem,  in  432  B.  c,  —  let  the  Hexateuch  be  ex- 
cluded and  there  remain :  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and 
Eznu-Nehemiah.  In  every  one  of  these  books  we  are  met  by  phe- 
nomena that  most  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
compilation.  A  few  of  these  facts  may  be  considered  with  profit. 
The  Book  of  Judges  devotes  about  fourteen  chapters  to  the  history 
of  thirteen  judges,  or  twelve  if  Abimelech  is  not  reckoned.  These 
chapters  are  preceded  by  what  we  may  call  a  preface  and  an  in- 
troduction. The  first  contains  a  series  of  brief  notices  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  tribes,  as  separate  bodies,  in  taking  possession  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Some  of  these  are  easily  shown  to  be  par- 
allel with  brief  notices  in  different  parts  of  the  Book  of  Joahua, 
which  seem  to  be  written  from  the  same  point  of  view.  In  Judges 
they  now  appear,  however,  after  the  expression  *^  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua."  The  introduction  includes  four 
verses  verbatim  from  the  conclusion  of  Joshua,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent order,  and  a  rapid  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
religiously,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.     Finally,  in  the  appendix, 
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chapters  xvii.-xxi.  of  the  book,  are  related  two  incidents  that  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  period,  and  parts  of  which  can  be  traced  in 
Joshua,  other  parts  bearing  independent  marks  of  compilation. 

The  signs  of  a  compiler's  work  in  Samuel  are  many.  A  general 
analysis  of  2  Samuel  will  be  a  sufficient  reminder  of  what  is 
everywhere  present  in  these  books.  In  chapters  i.-viii.  there  is  a 
general  survey  of  the  reign  of  David,  closing  with  the  enumeration 
of  his  wars  and  a  list  of  his  ministers.  In  chapters  iz.-xx.,  with 
which  the  first  two  chapters  of  Kings  must  be  connected,  there  is 
a  description  of  the  court  intrigues  during  David's  reign,  include 
ing  the  story  of  Bath-sheba,  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Amnon, 
and  the  attempts  of  Absalom  and  Adonijah  to  secure  the  crown. 
Chapter  xx.  closes  with  a  list  of  officers  that  differs  only  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  that  of  chapter  viii. 

An  appendix,  chapters  xxi.-xxiv.,  contains  a  miscellaneous 
combination  of  different  incidents  in  David's  life,  songs,  and  lists, 
in  the  following  order :  — 

(1.)  Sons  of  Saul  are  sacrificed  by  the  Gibeonites,  and  a  famine 
stopped. 

(2.)  Successful  encounters  with  the  Philistines. 

(3.)  David's  song  of  triumph  when  delivered  from  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  from  Saul. 

(4.)  David's  last  words* 

(5.)  Additional  repulses  of  the  Philistines. 

(6.)  A  list  of  David's  heroes. 

(7.)  The  census  of  David. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  are  compilations  of  existing  material  in  a  written 
form.  The  authors  refer  continually  to  some  of  their  sources, 
and  everywhere  betray  their  dependence  upon  other  sources. 

Of  the  historical  books  properly  so  called,  there  remains  the 
Book  of  EzrapNehemiah.  That  this  likewise  has  been  compiled 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations  already  sug- 
gested by  other  writers :  — 

(1.)  The  use  of  Aramaic  as  the  language  of  a  part  of  the 
book. 

(2.)  The  change  from  the  first  to  the  third  person,  and  the 
reverse,  in  the  accounts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

(S.)  The  relative  importance  assigned  to  different  periods  of 
the  history.  In  one  instance,  just  before  Ezra's  appearance,  there 
b  a  gap  of  abont  sixty  years,  the  succeeding  history  being  bound  to 
the  preceding  by  the  transitional  phrase,  ^^  After  these  things." 
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(4.)  The  frequently  recurriug  phrase,  '^king  of  Persia,"  in 
the  history,  as  distinguished  from  the  term,  ^^the  king,"  when 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  speak  in  their  own  person,  or  when  Persian 
documents  are  quoted.  Compare  the  expression  **  Darius  the 
Persian,"  in  Neh.  xii.  22. 

(5.}  The  mention  of  Jaddua,  high  priest  in  the  third  generar 
tion  after  Nehemiah,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  remained  in 
ofiKce  as  late  as  332  b.  c.  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  xi  8).  Compare 
the  use  of  the  phrase,  "  days  of  Nehemiah,"  in  Neh.  xii.  26,  im- 
plying that  they  are  past. 

(6.)  The  dislocations  in  the  book.  For  example,  Ezra  iv.  6-2S 
refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  in  Nehemiah's  time,  while 
Ezra  iv.  1-5  and  verse  24  relate  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

So  much  for  the  historical  books.  Leaving  the  Hexateuch  out 
of  the  account,  every  one  in  both  series  is  a  compilation.  Since 
several  of  the  later  prophets  likewise  contain  historical  material, 
a  word  may  be  said  about  them.  For  convenience,  Daniel  will  be 
considered  with  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  That  Daniel  is  made  up 
from  different  sources  is  evident  from  the  presence  of  the  Aramaic 
language  in  the  body  of  the  book.  With  Isaiah's  sermons  have 
been  incorporated  several  historical  chapters,  borrowed  from  the 
source  of  Kings,  that  divide  the  present  book  of  Isaiah  into  two 
parts.  Jeremiah,  too,  has  been  put  together  as  a  compilation. 
We  are  as  much  as  told  that  material  which  is  now  contained 
in  the  book  once  circulated  in  parts,  and  the  fact  can  be  estab- 
lished upon  independent  evidence  as  well.  Moreover,  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  preface,  to  say  nothing  about  the  utter  lack  of 
chronological  sequence  in  the  book,  makes  it  evident  that  it  was 
successively  enlarged  after  it  was  issued  with  Jeremiah's  name. 
Recall  this  preface :  ^*  The  words  of  Jeremiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Benjamin :  to 
whom  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son  of 
Amon  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  It 
came  also  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah  unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of 
Josiah  king  of  Judah ;  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem 
captive  in  the  fifth  month."  The  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
singular  repetitions  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  preface 
in  its  entirety  applies  to  but  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  chapters  of 
the  book  out  of  fifty-two  in  the  edition  that  we  have. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  short  books,  like  Kuth  and  Esther, 
episodical  in  character,  that  seem  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
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modem  metbod  of  writing  history.  Bat  for  the  most  part  the 
historical  books  are  not  original  productions,  but  are  made  up  of 
extracts  from  other  documents  arranged  and  united  by  a  compiler 
according  to  his  own  plan. 

An  examination  must  now  be  made  of  some  of  the  historical 
writings,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  methods  that  were  followed  by 
Hebrew  compilers,  and  some  of  the  phenomena  that  resulted  from 
the  application  of  these  methods.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  will 
be  selected  as  a  basis,  because  there  is  still  extant  a  part  of  the 
material  used  by  him  in  the  source  from  which  he  obtained  it,  and 
the  reign  of  David  will  afford  a  good  point  of  departure.  After 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  begfinning  of  the  same,  a  comparison  will  be 
made  with  the  account  in  Samuel  with  regard  to  the  bringing  of 
the  ark  by  David  from  Baal,  that  is,  Kiriath-jearim  of  Judah,  to 
Jerusalem,  the  prophecy  of  Nathan  concerning  David's  kingdom, 
and  the  consequent  prayer  of  David,  —  1  Chron.  xiii.-xvii.  com- 
pared with  2  Sam.  vi.,  vii.,  and  parts  of  v. 

In  Samuel  there  is  found  a  full  history  of  the  steps  —  wars, 
intrigue,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  Ishbaal's  ^  followers  —  by 
which  David,  in  the  course  of  a  reign  of  seven  and  a  half  years  at 
Hebron,  gained  the  favor  of  the  whole  people  and  was  anointed 
by  the  eUers  to  kingly  rule  over  all  the  tribes.  In  Chronicles,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  succession  in  the  family 
of  Saul,  and  nothing  of  Ish-bosheth  save  in  a  genealogical  list 
where  mention  is  made  of  SauFs  son  Esh-baal.  The  manifest  im- 
pression to  be  derived  from  1  Chron.  x.  13,  14 ;  xi.  1  is  that  all 
Israel  with  one  voice  called  David  to  the  throne  as  soon  as  Saul 
was  dead.  There  is  no  contradiction  here.  The  author  of  Chroni- 
cles knew  well  enough  that  David  did  not  immediately  succeed 
Saul,  as  is  evident  from  several  assertions  of  his.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, 1  Chron.  xii.  23,  where  mention  is  made  of  armed  men  that 
came  to  Hebron  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him,  and  1  Chron. 
xxix.  27,  which  contains  the  statement  of  David's  seven  years  at 
Hebron ;  for  some  reason,  however,  which  may  be  discussed  fur- 
ther on,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  compiler  to  pass  over  the 
years  during  which  there  was  a  division  of  authority,  and  to  begin 
his  narrative  with  the  time  when  David  became  king  over  all 
Israel.  Passing  over  the  lists  of  names  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10-xii.  40, 
a  combination  of  the  list  of  1  Sam.  xxiii.  with  two  others  from  an 
unknown  source,  notice  that  the  Chronicler,  after  reporting  the 
^  The  original  of  Ish-bosheth.     See  1  Chron.  viii.  33. 
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capture  of  Jerusalem,  omits  from  the  original  connection  the  ac- 
count of  Hiram's  embassy  to  David,  the  list  of  the  latter's  sons 
born  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  description  of  two  encounters  with 
the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Bephaim,  proceeds  immediately  to 
describe  the  preparations  for  bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem, 
and  inserts  the  omitted  passages  at  the  point  of  the  original 
where  the  ark  is  said  to  have  remained  for  three  months  in  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  with  the  result  of  blessing  to  the  latter^s 
family.  The  whole  account  is  worth  examining  in  detail  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  Chronicler's  method  of  treating  the 
history. 

In  the  beginning,  he  has  an  expanded  form  of  the  statement, 
found  in  2  Sam.  vi.  1,  that  David  gathered  all  the  chosen  men  in 
Israel,  thirty  thousand,  in  which  David,  after  consultation  with  his 
leaders  and  the  assembly  of  Israel,  called  together  all  Israel,  in- 
cluding the  priests  and  Levites,  from  Shihor  to  Hamath,  to  bring 
the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim  (vss.  1-5). 

In  vss.  6-14,  excluding  the  slightest  possible  verbal  changes, 
we  have  the  account  of  2  Sam.  vi.  2-11,  produced  entire,  with  the 
following  alterations :  — 

1.  Baal  Judah  is  identified  as  Kiriath-jearim  which  belongs  to 
Judah,  vs.  6. 

2.  The  appositional  phrase,  '^  Jehovah  inhabiter  of  the  cherubs," 
is  inserted  after  "  ark  of  God  "  (vs.  6). 

3.  The  Chronicler  omits  the  phrase  ''  which  is  in  Gibeah  "  and 
the  entire  verse  2  Sam.  vi.  4,  which  probably  originally  described 
the  positions  of.  Uzzah  and  Ahio  with  reference  to  the  ox-cart 

4.  Jehovah  of  Samuel  appears  as  D^'nbs  (Elohim)  four  times 
(vss.  8,  12,  14)  and  is  omitted  once  (vs.  13). 

5.  >2  is  found  for  ntt;s  bv  in  Samuel  with  the  same  meaning. 

6.  "  And  David  removed  not "  is  found  instead  of  ^^  and  David 
would  not  remove  "  (vs.  13). 

7.  "  For  Obed-edom  and  all  his  house  "  the  Chronicler  substi- 
tutes ^'  the  house  of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  he  had." 

At  this  point  the  compiler  introduces  two  passages  which,  as 
has  already  been  said,  are  connected  in  Samuel  with  a  previous 
date.  The  passage  1  Chron.  xiv.  1-7  repeats  2  Sam.  v.  11-16 
with  three  differences :  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  David's  do- 
mestic life  at  Hebron,  as  well  as  to  his  union  with  concubines  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Beeliada  for  Eliada 
in  the  list  of  his  sons.  In  the  next  ten  verses,  which  recount  two 
raids  of  the  Philistines,  the  name  Jehovah  is  changed  to  D^nbH 
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five  times,  the  statement  that  ^^  the  Philistines  left  their  images 
there,  and  David  and  his  men  took  them  away/'  is  changed  to 
^*  they  left  their  gods  there,  and  David  commanded  and  they  were 
burned  with  fire,''  and  there  is  added  the  statement  concerning 
the  fame  of  David  and  the  feeling  of  fear  brought  upon  the 
nations. 

1  Chron.  xv.  1-24  furnishes  material  entirely  new,  consisting 
of  a  detailed  account  of  preparations  for  bringing  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  in  accordance  with  Levitical  propriety,  and  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  necessary  musicians,  David  assigning  as  the 
reason  why  Jehovah  had  previously  made  a  breach  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  fact  that  the  Levites  bare  it  not  at  the  first.  With  this 
is  connected  by  the  Chronicler  the  story,  somewhat  altered,  that 
the  Book  of  Samuel  gives  of  the  further  progress  of  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom.  He  omits,  however,  the  statement  that 
^^  it  was  told  king  David,  saying,  Jehovah  hath  blessed  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark 
of  God." 

Recalling  for  a  moment  the  principal  facts,  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  Samuel  the  account  of  the  three  months'  abode  of  the  ark 
with  Obed-edom  is  followed  by  that  of  the  blessing,  information  to 
David  of  the  blessing,  and  the  resumption  of  its  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. In  Chronicles,  the  delay  of  three  months  is  utilized  for 
the  introduction  of  several  matters,  including  two  Philistine  raids 
and  extensive  preparations  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sacred 
chest,  —  and  then  is  completed  the  return  of  the  ark,  apparently 
because  it  may  finally  be  accomplished  in  a  legal  manner.  Worthy 
of  notice  is  the  substitution  four  times  of  ''ark  of  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah  "  for  **  ark  of  n^nbM "  and  "  ark  of  Jehovah,"  of 
'*  ark  of  D'»nbH  "  once  for  "  ark  of  Jehovah,"  of  the  name  D'^nbw 
once  for  Jehovah,  the  addition  once  of  C^nbH,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  part  taken  by  musicians  and  other  Levites  in  the  pro- 
cession. After  David's  distribution  of  food  to  the  people,  the 
Chronicler  inserts  an  arrangement  made  by  David  for  Levitical 
services  before  the  ark,  which  contains  quotations  from  the  105th, 
96th,  and  106th  Psalms,  all  belonging  to  the  fourth  book  of  our 
present  Psalm  collection,  and  he  finally  resumes  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  earlier  book  that  all  the  people  went  home,  here  of 
course  brought  into  a  different  connection.  The  Chronicler  omits 
the  reproach  of  David's  wife,  Michal,  and  passes  immediately  to 
the  interview  between  David  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  described 
in  2  Sam.  vii. 
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1  Chron.  xvii.  contains  this  aoooont  with  the  following  altera- 
tions :  — 

1.  There  is  manifest  an  increased  use  of  the  proper  name 
"  David  "  in  place  of  "  the  king." 

2.  There  is  omitted  the  sentence  ^^  and  Jehovah  had  given  him 
rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about  "  (vs.  1). 

3.  Substitutions  in  the  use  of  divine  names  as  follows :  once 
"  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  "  for  ark  of  D'^nbw ;  twice  c^n^K 
for  Jehovah  ;  once  rs'^nbH  for  Jehovah  s^nbs  ;  five  times  Jehovah 
for  Jehovah  a'^nVw ;  once  "  O  my  God  "  for  "  O  Jehovah  of  Hosts 
the  God  of  Israel ; "  once  Jehovah  is  omitted. 

4.  The  hardening  of  the  question  ''Shalt  thou  build  me  a 
house  "  into  '^  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  the  house,"  and  a  change  in 
the  contrast  brought  out  in  the  earlier  naiTative.  There  Jehovah 
says  in  substance  '^  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a  house,  but  Jehovah 
shall  build  thee  a  house ; "  in  Chronicles,  "  Thou  shalt  not  build 
me  the  house,  but  thy  son  shall  build  my  house."  ^  The  seed  of 
David,  moreover,  is  by  the  Chronicler  limited  to  Solomon. 

5.  The  omission  from  David's  prayer  of  the  statement  that  God 
redeemed  Israel  from  the  nations  aud  their  gods. 

It  will  perhaps  prevent  confusion  if,  before  going  further,  a  sum- 
mary be  made  of  the  principal  results  of  the  inductive  examina- 
tion.    Briefly,  they  are  these :  — 

1.  The  Chronicler  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  history  of 
David  previous  to  his  coronation  at  Jerusalem,  nor  with  his  pri- 
vate life  after  that  time.  Rather  his  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  David  was  the  head  of  a  dynasty  ordained 
of  God  and  the  leader  in  religious  ceremonies  and  musical  festi- 
vals. Thence,  like  a  great  many  royal  biographers  and  funeral 
orators  of  the  present  day,  he  omits  what  is  not  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose, such  as  the  intrigues  preceding  David's  complete  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  as  in  a  subsequent  connection  he  does  the  gross 
scandals  of  his  court,  and  presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
that  of  the  sober  monarch  who  rules  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
zealous  teacher  and  leader  who  will  suffer  no  abridgment  in  the 
services  and  ceremonies  of  religion. 

2.  The  compiler  makes  large  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel, and  for  the  most  part  cites  the  passages  nearly  word  for 
word,  only  making  such  minor  alterations  as  seemed  suitable  to 
his  purpose.    With  this  exception,  the  Chronicler  contents  himself 

^  The  single  phrasei  2  Sam.  vii.  13  a,  does  not  affect  this  point. 
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with  the  rearrangement  of  the  material^  and  with  the  insertion 
of  extended  sections  from  some  other  source  or  sources.  It  was 
inevitable  that  this  method  of  procedure  should  occasion  misun- 
derstanding to  one  who  reads  this  writing  without  reference  to 
tlie  earlier  source,  and  the  comparison  that  has  just  been  made 
shows  that  some  of  the  passages  quoted  from  Samuel  assume  a 
different  relation  to  the  history,  owing  to  the  new  context  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

3.  The  Chronicler  betrays  a  partiality  for  statistical  matters, 
such  as  lists  of  warriors,  arrangements  for  individual  Levites,  and 
the  like.  To  him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lists  of  cities,  the 
genealogies,  and  other  minute  particulars  of  the  first  nine  chap- 
ters of  Chronicles,  this  occasions  no  surprise.  There  is  manifest 
likewise  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  language  which,  interpreted 
literally,  is  an  exaggeration,  and  not  simply  a  one-sided  represen- 
tation, of  the  facts  contained  in  the  earlier  narrative.  For  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  remembered  that  the  thirty  thousand  chosen 
men  of  Israel  who  were  gathered  together  and  who  went  with 
David  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  become  from  the  Chronicler's 
point  of  view  "  all  Israel." 

4.  There  is  present  in  the  later  book  what  we  may  call  a 
specialization  of  prophecy.  This  is  evident  from  the  two  contrasts 
which  are  drawn  respectively  in  the  two  forms  of  Nathan's  pre- 
diction to  David  —  in  Samuel,  that  of  the  house  built  by  David 
and  that  to  be  built  by  Jehovah,  namely,  David's  posterity ;  in 
Chronicles,  that  of  Solomon  as  the  appropriate  patron  of  the 
Temple  rather  than  his  father.  It  is  evident  still  further  from 
the  identification  of  the  general  word  seed  with  the  particular 
descendant,  Solomon. 

5.  There  must  be  noted  an  apparent  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  compiler  of  Chronicles  for  the  divine  name  D'^nbH  rather  than 
Jehovah. 

These  conclusions  may  be  amply  verified  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  institute  a  comparison  of  passages  taken  at  random 
from  the  Chronicles  with  the  selections  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
dealing  with  the  same  period  of  the  history,  and  the  best  fruit  of 
this  paper  will  be  secured  if  those  who  are  uncertain  as  to 
whether  they  ought  to  accept  these  postulates  will  examine  the 
Scripture  to  see  whether  these  things  are  so.  It  would  obviously 
be  wearisome  to  go  much  further  here  in  the  detail  of  the  induc- 
tive examination.    Let  it  suffice  to  report  rapidly  some  additional 
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facts  that  have  been  discovered  in  this  examination,  to  substantiate 
the  principles  already  presented,  and  to  advance  new  ones. 

In  2  Chronicles,  chapters  v.-vii.,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
removal  of  the  ark  to  the  temple,  the  prayer  of  dedication  with 
the  subsequent  ceremonies,  and  the  answer  of  Jehovah  to  Solo- 
mon. The  account  differs  from  the  earlier  one  of  1  Kings  among 
other  respects  in  the  following  particulars  :  — 

1.  The  introduction  of  Levitical  musicians  and  of  a  musical 
service. 

2.  A  new  conclusion  to  Solomon's  prayer,  containing  a  quota- 
tion from  the  132d  Psalm. 

3.  The  words  *^  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying  " 
are  followed  in  Chronicles  by  the  account  of  the  descent  of  fire 
from  heaven  and  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  glory  in  the 
temple,  and  the  earlier  account  which  represents  Solomon  as 
standing  in  front  of  the  altar  and  blessing  the  people  is  here 
omitted. 

4.  In  quoting  the  answer  to  Solomon's  prayer,  the  Chronicler 
omits  a  few  words  from  the  middle  of  1  Kings  ix.  3,  and  intro- 
duces in  place  of  them  a  sunmiary  of  the  prayer  itself.  The  ori- 
ginal verse  reads :  *^  And  Jehovah  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard 
thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication,  that  thou  hast  made  before  me : 
I  have  hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name 
there  for  ever ;  and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpet- 
ually." In  Chronicles,  the  words  ^'  and  thy  supplication  that  thou 
hast  made  before  me  "  are  dismissed ;  the  above-mentioned  sum- 
mary is  inserted  in  the  form  of  a  promise  that  Jehoyah  will  hear 
in  the  manner  desired,  and  there  follow  the  words  ^^  For  now  I 
have  chosen  and  hallowed  this  house,  that  my  name  may  be  there 
forever,  and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually." 
In  this  case,  the  hallowing  of  the  house  appears  as  a  reason  for 
the  promise  contained  in  the  interpolated  passage. 

In  the  description  of  the  reformation  under  Asa,  the  author 
of  Chronicles  gives  fuller  details  of  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in 
Judah,  even  saying  that  Asa  took  away  the  strange  altars  and 
the  high  places,  though  this  is  in  glaring  contradiction  with  one 
of  his  sources,  which  indeed  he  himself  reproduces  in  the  next 
chapter,  2  Chron.  xv.  17.  The  account  of  this  reformation  is 
here  interrupted  by  the  description  of  the  Ethiopian  advance  upon 
Asa,  and  the  consequent  destruction  by  the  Judaean  hosts  of  a 
million  of  the  foe. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  2  Kings  presents  a  story  of  the  sue- 
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oessful  effort  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  to  set  the  youthfulJoash  upon 
the  throne  of  Jadah.  According  to  this  story,  it  was  effected  by 
the  aid  of  the  men  of  war,  who  were  distributed  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah  and  finally  brought  forth  the  king  for  his  coronation.  In 
Chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  captains  are  not  admitted  to 
the  sacred  precincts,  but  are  sent  to  summon  the  Levites  and  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel.  Being  assembled  together,  all  are 
directed  to  remain  without  the  house  of  Jehovah  save  the  priests 
and  Levites,  who,  instead  of  the  Carites  and  runners  of  Kings, 
are  here  the  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  Jehoiada's 
plan. 

This  temple  narrative  is  very  instructive  in  the  line  of  the 
present  inquiry,  since  it  contains  several  verses  of  the  older  story 
intact,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  here  and  there  throughout  the 
passage,  are  imbedded  short  extracts,  one  having  three  words 
only,  from  the  same  older  story.  It  is  very  striking  to  observe 
with  what  skill  a  single  clause  borrowed  from  the  former  narra- 
tive is  made  by  the  compiler  to  do  duty  in  an  entirely  new 
relation. 

A  pause  may  be  made  once  more  for  the  reiteration  and  rein- 
forcement of  positions  already  taken  in  regard  to  Chronicles. 
David  the  king,  and  Jerusalem  the  capital,  and  worship  on  Mount 
Zion  have  been  shown  to  be  the  conceptions  dearest  to  the  author's 
heart,  and  these  conceptions  are  handled  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
their  high  character.  In  harmony  with  them  is  the  prominence 
given  to  Judah.  The  most  casual  reader  of  the  work  must  note 
the  relative  unimportance  attached  to  the  history  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  In  harmony  with  the  same  thoughts  is  the  continued 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  priestly  element  in  the  life  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  sake  of  which,  for  example,  silence  is  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  king. 

The  compiler's  method  is  everywhere  the  same.  He  introduces 
the  least  possible  changes  consistent  with  his  plan  into  the  phrase- 
ology of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  combines  his  selections,  as  well 
as  he  is  able,  with  material  drawn  from  some  other  source.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  changes  in  the  connection  of  certain 
clauses  that  have  resulted  from  this  mode  of  composition.  An- 
other good  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chron.  xx.  4,  where 
the  words  ''And  it  came  to  pass  after  this"  follow  the  Ammon- 
itish  war  of  David  and  introduce  three  Philistine  battles,  while 
in  Samuel  these  same  battles  are  connected  with  other  Philistine 
encounters  which  preceded  them. 
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The  Chronicler's  preference  for  large  numbers  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  very  manifest  throughout  his  writing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  Samuel,  David  paid  about  $30,  reckoned 
in  our  money,  for  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  but  the  Chron- 
icler charges  him  $630,000  for  it.  The  same  author  attributes  to 
David  the  statement  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah 100,000  talents  of  gold,  or  about  $3,150,000,000,  and  a  thou- 
sand thousand  talents  of  silver,  or  about  $1,800,000,000,  and 
of  brass  and  iron  without  weight.  Throwing  out  the  brass  and 
iron,  this  provision  amounted  to  about  $4,950,000,000,  or,  neg- 
lecting the  trifle  of  $50,000,000,  and  when  it  comes  to  calling  for 
free-will  oflFerings,  David  adds  $106,600,000  of  his  own,  "  in  his 
affliction,"  as  he  says  (margin,  'Uow  estate"),  he  prepared  for 
the  temple  some  five  billions  in  gold  and  silver.  Let  it  be  said 
once  more  that  these  passages  are  not  cited  for  the  sake  of  prov- 
ing contradictions.  By  no  means.  Once  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  historians  use  round  numbers  and  that  large  things 
must  be  described  with  large  figures,  and  all  is  clear.  The  present 
effort  is  directed  solely  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  method  of  this 
later  writer,  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  either  that  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  has  been  specially  liable  to  corruption  in  transmission, 
or  that  numbers  in  Hebrew  were  more  easily  confused  by  a  copyist 
than  other  words. 

Is  not  this  method  manifest  likewise  when  he  introduces  the 
religious  awakening  under  Asa?  In  the  principal  source  occurs 
the  remark,  ^'The  high  places  were  not  taken  away,"  and  that 
must  be  inserted  in  its  connection ;  but  when  the  Chronicler 
breaks  away  from  the  ancient  source,  whether  he  proceeds  to  se- 
lect his  own  terms  or  borrows  them  from  a  second  source,  he  gives 
a  true  estimate  of  Asa's  character  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Asa  was  a  truly  religious  man,  we  may  conceive  the  Chronicler  to 
say  to  himself.  Truly  religious  men  in  the  Chronicler's  time 
did  not  worship  at  high  places.  The  spirit  which  Asa  showed 
would  have  been  manifested  in  the  later  time  in  maintenance  of 
the  legitimate  worship  at  Jerusalem  ;  or,  to  go  back  to  the  Chron- 
icler, "  Asa  took  away  the  high  places."  Which  statement  is  the 
true  one  ?  Both.  High  places  indeed  remained.  Nevertheless, 
the  heart  of  Asa  was  perfect  all  his  days,  and  he  destroyed  that 
for  which  high  places  afterward  stood. 

The  use  of  the  divine  names  by  the  Chronicler  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  I  venture  to  think  informing.  The  entire  history  of  Judah 
under  the  monarchy  has  been  examined  in  connection  with  the 
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narratives  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  with  the  view  to  a  presentation 
of  the  exact  facts  upon  this  subject.  Distinguishing  the  passages 
that  exhibit  the  text  of  Samuel  and  Kings  as  their  sole  or  chief 
source  from  those  either  entirely  independent  of  it,  or  containing 
so  little  as  to  cause  it  to  lose  practically  its  identity,  the  results 
are  contained  in  the  following  statistical  statement :  — 

I.  Passages  quoted  from  Samuel  and  Kings. 

(a.)  Jehovah  is  omitted  21  times. 

(&.)  Jehovah  is  inserted  11  times.  * 

(c.)  n^nbM  is  omitted  10  times. 

(€?.)  D^nbM  is  added  27  times. 

(c.)  Jehovah  n'^nbrt  is  added  6  times  and  omitted  twice. 

(y.)  D'^nbw  is  substituted  for  Jehovah  86  or  87  times.     The 
possible  37th  case  depends  on  a  question  of  text. 

(gr.)  Jehovah  is  substituted  for  n^'nbw  twice. 

(A.)  Satan  is  substituted  for  Jehovah  once. 
*  The  only  large  numbers  are  21,  27,  and  86.  Jehovah  is  omit- 
ted 21  times,  D^n^  is  inserted  27  times,  and  D'^rrbs  is  substituted 
for  Jehovah  86  times.  This  proves  a  very  decided  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  compiler  for  the  divine  name  crrbs.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  exceptions  is  weighed,  the  preponderance  will  be  seen 
to  be  overwhelming.  A  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  classes 
of  changes  complementary  to  these  will  make  this  plain.  There 
are  11  insertions  of  Jehovah.  Of  these,  two  probably  depend 
upon  erroneous  texts,  and  six  are  connected  with  the  angel  of,  or 
the  word  of,  or  the  sword  of,  Jehovah,  n'^rrbw  is  omitted  10 
tiroes,  but  in  every  case  either  from  the  compound  name  Jehovah 
r'^rrVK,  or  where  the  pronoun  he  takes  its  place.  Jehovah  is  in- 
deed substituted  for  c**nbH  twice,  but  only  in  the  expression,  ^^  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,"  which  takes  the  place  of  the  '^ark  of 
DTrbs."  Driver  puts  it  very  mildly  when  he  says :  *'  The  compiler 
of  Chronicles  changes  Jehaoah  of  his  original  source  into  D^nbw 
neither  consistently  nor  with  apparent  reason,  except  that  when 
writing  independently  he  evinces  a  preference  for  the  latter  term 
himself."  The  whole  story,  however,  does  not  appear  from  this 
statement,  and  to  get  it,  the  second  class  of  passages,  the  other 
source,  so  to  speak,  of  Chronicles,  must  be  interrogated. 

IL  In  this  class  of  passages  the  name  D'^nbH  occurs  57  times,  Je- 
hovah c^nbs  72  times,  and  Jehovah  alone  220  times.  Thus  a  very 
decided  preference  for  Jehovah  appears.  Indeed,  the  preponder- 
ance is  more  than  these  numbers  exhibit ;  for  of  the  67  instances 
of  the  name  D^^nbH,  28  depend  upon  a  text  that  is  by  no  means 
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certain  ;  in  3  cases  the  word  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Neco ;  in  26  it  is  found  after  the  construct  states  of 
nouns ;  as  in  the  expressions,  house  of  d'^piVKi  ark  of  c^nbH,  man 
of  c^nbs,  words  of  a'^nbH,  Princes  of  DTrbw,  vessels  of  c^nVw ; 
in  one  instance  the  phrase,  D^nbs  in  heaven,  is  used ;  leaving  but 
four  places  where  D^^nbs  is  used  as  the  subject  of  an  action,  all  of 
these  being  found,  singularly  enough,  in  1  Chron.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  belonging  to  the  long  passage  (1  Chron.  xxiL-xxix.) 
in  which  David's  preparations  for  his  successor  are  narrated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  division  of  the  book  has  not  been 
made  on  the  lines  of  the  use  of  divine  names,  but  the  division 
that  our  author  compels  us  to  make  is  observed,  and  the  two  parts 
have  been  questioned  separately,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
Chronicler  quotes  from  the  account  in  Samuel  and  Kings  he  pre- 
fers the  name  D^nbK,  quite  freely  departing  from  his  copy  in  order 
to  use  it,  while  in  the  remaining  passages  he  manifests  a  strong 
inclination  toward  the  name  Jehovah.  If  a  theory  be  presented 
to  account  for  this  divergence  from  a  preference,  which  has  been 
proved,  it  is  the  part  of  scholarship  to  advance  it  with  caution, 
since  with  our  present  Old  Testament  text  we  cannot  be  sure 
always  that  the  names  remain  as  the  Chronicler  wrote  them.  It 
is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  corruptions  have  been  introduced 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  though  it  must  be  asserted  with  diffidence, 
the  facts  seem  to  warrant  us  in  assuming,  — 

(1.)  That  the  Chronicler  certainly  used  other  sources  than  that 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  in  writing  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  as 
indeed  he  asserts  himself. 

(2.)  That  these  sources  manifested  a  preference  for  the  divine 
name  Jehovah. 

(3.)  That  the  Chronicler,  for  some  reason,^  felt  compelled  to 
transcribe  this  source  verbatim^  and  hence  did  not  venture  to 
make  alterations  in  the  divine  names.  When,  therefore,  Well- 
hausen  and  others  make  the  claim  that  in  the  departure  from  the 
earlier  source  our  author  gives  us  pure  invention  of  his  own,  it 
must  be  answered  that  this  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  Chroni* 
cler's  departure  from  his  usual  habit,  when  writing  independently, 
of  using  DTlbs  as  the  name  of  God.  This  point  is  made  not  so 
much  to  show  how  sometimes  the  use  of  critical  methods  may  be 

^  Since  this  source  deals  with  the  religious  aspects  of  the  history  entirely, 
we  may  regard  it  as  church  history  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  inoorponi- 
tion  of  portions  of  it  without  change  hy  the  Chronicler  does  not  seem  oniiai- 
ural. 
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made  to  react  upon  the  extreme  critics  themselves,  but  to  show 
how,  should  the  conclusion  of  the  present  writer  be  just,  the  se* 
verest  critical  methods  may  be  utilized  in  the  interests  of  truth. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  in  detail  into  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  a  document  is  analyzed  and  referred  to  its  sources, 
and  this  paper  has  been  enlarged  accordingly.  There  remains  but 
the  duty  of  bringing  the  results  of  this  investigation  into  relation 
with  the  propositions  with  which  the  investigation  began.  In  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  then  propounded,  and  for  the  sake  of  definite- 
ness  and  positiveness,  confining  the  statements  to  the  principles 
discovered  from  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  it  may  be  said  :  — 

1.  That  this  book  is  a  compilation  of  at  least  two  great  docu- 
ments. 

2.  That  these  two  documents  are  distinguished  by  preferences 
in  the  use  of  words  and  modes  of  representation. 

3.  Judging  from  the  light  in  which  Nathan,  David,  Asa,  and 
others  are  presented  to  us,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
the  author  of  each  document  has  given  us  the  words  and  works 
of  these  and  other  persons  in  the  dialect  of  his  own  time.  He 
attributes  to  them  such  acts  and  puts  in  their  mouths  such  words 
as  seemed  consonant  with  the  worth  of  their  character,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  he  represents  them  with  substantial  accuracy. 
He  is  the  prophet  and  interpreter  of  the  past,  and,  just  as  the 
prophet  of  the  future  must  connect  the  great  names  of  the  future 
with  his  present  situation,  without  departing  much  from  the  ter- 
minology of  his  contemporaries,  even  so  the  prophet  of  the  past 
seizes  the  great  events  and  characters  of  that  past  and  presents 
them  in  the  language  of  his  time.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  prophet  manifests  his  mission,  —  he  partakes  of  the 
timdesaness  of  God. 

4.  Both  of  these  documents  circulated  in  another  connection  be- 
fore being  brought  together  by  the  compiler. 

5.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  compiler  has  selected  such  parts 
of  the  documents  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
interjected  remarks  of  his  own.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  sep- 
arate single  verses  and  even  short  clauses  from  their  present  con- 
nection, and  to  assign  them  to  another  of  the  writers  whose  words 
have  been  brought  into  this  book. 

The  last  postulate,  therefore,  with  which  the  discussion  began 
—  namely,  the  position  of  the  critics  that  Moses  is  not  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  either  of  its  component  documents  in  their 
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present  form  —  should  be  weighed  according  to  the  methods  of 
literary  criticism,  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily preposterous  in  the  assertions  upon  which  this  postulate  is 
said  to  be  based,  that  the  critics  will  have  to  be  met  upon  their 
own  ground,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  come  out  of  the  prolonged 
discussions  of  these  days  as  truth,  and  that  the  exact  facts  on  this 
question  should  be  searched  for  as  for  hid  treasure,  and  gratefully 

received  when  found. 

Charles  Rufus  Brown. 
The  Newton  Theological  iNSTrnmoN, 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


THE  NAVAL  CHAPLAINCY. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
refer  to  the  establishment  of  religion  are  often  considered  as 
militating  against  the  employment  of  chaplains  by  the  goyem- 
ment.  At  intervals  Congress  is  petitioned  to  do  away  with  their 
maintenance,  on  the  ground  of  the  injustice  of  a  tax  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  abstract  question  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to 
remove  all  possible  objection,  and  secularize  public  service  in  the 
general  government  as  well  as  in  the  States,  is  a  question  to  be 
considered  by  itself;  but  the  constitutional  right  has  been  as- 
sumed, and  chaplaincies  have  been  in  existence  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government.  To-day  the  status  of  the  corps  in  the 
army  and  navy  is  more  assured  than  ever. 

The  only  constitutional  provision  which  is  supposed  to  be  violated 
is  that  contained  in  the  first  amendment :  *^  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  estabUshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  An  establishment  of  religion  requires  a 
clergy,  creed,  rite,  ritual,  and  standards  with  which  all  must  com- 
ply. But  the  appointment  of  special  ministers  to  serve  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  constitute  a  chosen  force  set  for  the 
defense  of  the  government  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
prohibiting  words  ^  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion."  Six  times  have  committees  of  Congress  made  reports  to 
this  effect.  If  we  look  at  the  practice  of  the  government,  it  will 
be  seen  that  as  early  as  the  Revolutionary  army  was  formed  chap- 
lains were  appointed.  On  May  27, 1777,  Congress  ordered  that 
there  should  be  one  chaplain  to  each  brigade  in  the  army ;  provi- 
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sion  for  cbaplains  was  also  made  in  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1791, 
1812,  and  1838.  The  precedent  for  chaplains  in  Congress  was 
set  by  the  proposition  of  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 5, 1774,  who  proposed  to  open  the  session  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  with  prayer,  and  ^'  though  himself  a  Puritan,"  moved 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duch^,of  the  Episcopal  Church,  should  officiate. 
John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  used  these 
words  :  ^^  He  read'  the  Episcopal  service,  and  then,  as  if  moved 
by  the  occasion,  he  broke  out  into  extemporaneous  prayer,  and 
those  men  who  were  about  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  their 
rights  were  moved  to  tears."  In  the  Federal  Convention  of 
June  28,  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin  made  a  similar  motion,  and 
said,  addressing  the  President :  ^^  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
with  Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had 
daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  divine  protection.  ...  I  have  lived, 
sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proof  I 
see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  proba- 
ble that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?  " 

In  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  a  Committee  of 
Conference  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  appointed  **  on  rules  and  the  appointment  of  chaplains."  Ells- 
worth, Sherman,  and  Madison  were  members  of  the  committee ; 
as  a  result,  chaplains  were  appointed  of  different  denominations, 
a  practice  continued  at  the  present  day.  The  inference  is  a  fair 
one,  therefore,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution there  was  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  chaplains 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  I.,  sec.  viii.,  provides  that 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  To 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  na- 
val forces  "  may  be  considered  to  include  chaplains,  as  they  were 
as  much  a  part  of  the  military  service  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  formed  as  other  officers.  Moreover,  it  is  only  just  to  men 
who  gave  up  all  to  their  country  that,  so  far  as  possible,  religion 
shonld  have  ^^  free  exercise  "  with  them.  Nor  should  the  country 
by  legislation  deny  them  this  privilege,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  individual  shonld  have  the  right  to  religious  teaching  and 
worship  when  compelled  by  circumstances  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  fort  or  frigate,  but  also  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  best 
efficiency  of  officers  and  men  that  ethics  and  religion  should  be 

taught  to  them,  to  the  end  that  wholesome  early  training  should  be 
VOL.  xvm.  — HO.  105.       15 
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conserved,  and  that  reverence  should  not  die  out  in  an  atmosphere 
where  it  is  developed  with  difficulty.  Furthermore,  the  appeal  of 
the  religiously  inclined,  in  both  army  and  navy,  is  for  that  kind 
of  office,  in  sickness,  in  distress,  and  in  death,  in  the  field,  the 
hospital  cot,  or  on  the  deck,  which  only  accredited  ministers  of 
the  gospel  can  supply. 

The  navy  was  formed  as  a  separate  organization  in  1798.  At 
the  outset  chaplains  were  appointed,  to  whom,  in  addition  to  their 
religious  duties,  teaching  was  added,  to  the  younger  officers,  gen- 
erally of  navigation.  In  1806,  Congress  recommended  to  the 
President  to  retain  such  chaplains  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
in  time  of  peace.  There  were  ten  in  1822,  and  twelve  in  1825. 
In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  came  into  the 
cabinet  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  established  a  rule  that  none  but  regularly  ordained 
ministers  should  be  appointed  to  this  responsible  position.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  had  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  men  were  appointed  to  this  position  who  had  no 
pretension  either  to  piety  or  professional  training.  The  captain 
of  a  ship  would  appoint  some  one  as  chaplain,  thereby  securing  to 
him  an  additional  remuneration. 

The  chaplain  is  an  officer,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
commissioned  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  candidate  for  this  position  is  supposedly  chosen  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  makes  inquiries  into  the  fitness  of 
the  applicant  for  the  position,  the  President  accepting  the  name 
sent  to  him  by  his  cabinet  officer.  There  are  always  numerous 
applications  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department  for  each  vacancy  from 
ministers  of  all  denominations.  Senators,  members  of  Congress, 
and  civilians  are  urged  by  their  friends  to  press  individual  claims, 
as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  other  official  positions,  such  as  consu- 
lates and  judgeships.  A  chaplain  is  required  to  pass  a  physical 
examination  before  a  board  of  naval  surgeons  previous  to  entry 
into  the  service ;  he  must  be  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  not 
under  twenty-one  or  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  when  appointed. 

The  requirements  for  admission  should  be  more  stringent,  and 
greater  circumspection  used  in  the  admissions  to  the  corps. 
Every  other  corps  in  the  navy  has  a  special  board  of  examiners 
appointed  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  the  candidate.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  chaplains  in  the  navy  to  raise  the  standard  of 
admission  into  the  corps,  by  the  requirement  that  the  candidate 
should  have  at  least  an  education  entitling  him  to  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  some  experience  in  the  active  pastorate 
ashore,  and  also  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 
a  board  of  naval  chaplains,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  examination  would  aim  simply  at  ascertaining  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate  for  the  position,  —  a  fitness  which  would  need  to 
be  certified  to  by  the  authorities  of  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged.  At  present  there  are  no  legal  safeguards  surround- 
ing the  admission  of  an  applicant  into  the  corps  of  chaplains  with 
reference  to  professional  standing  or  personal  fitness.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  corps  is  likely  to  suffer  at  any  time  from  the  admis- 
sion of  unworthy  members,  —  a  condition  of  affairs  which  would 
have  no  remedy  except  that  of  court-martial  and  dismissal.  A 
perfunctory  performance  of  duty,  however,  and  conduct  which, 
while  not  positively  bad,  is  barely  on  the  safe  side  of  ^^  conduct 
unbecoming  an  ofiBcer  and  gentleman,"  would  not  be  considered 
as  subjecting  to  a  court-martial.  An  unfit  person  might  therefore 
hold  this  position  for  years,  thus  bringing  a  worthy  body  of  men 
into  disrepute. 

After  a  chaplain  receives  his  commission,  he  holds  himself  in 
readiness  for  any  duty  to  which  he  may  be  ordered.  When  no 
time  is  specified,  four  days  are  allowed  to  him  for  preparation 
before  leaving  home  on  his  three  years'  cruise ;  when  his  orders 
are  ^^  without  delay,"  he  is  allowed  forty-eight  hours  before 
starting;  when  they  read  'immediately,"  twelve  hours  is  the 
limit.  He  is  required  to  indorse  on  his  orders  the  day  and  hour  of 
their  reception.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  he  is  generally  or- 
dered to  report  on  board  his  ship  at  a  certain  day,  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  or  to  sail  by  a  steamer  of  a  given  date. 

Fairly  aboard  ship,  he  finds  himself  under  the  rule  of  the  ^'  Blue- 
book,"  or  navy  regulations.  As  a  commissioned  officer,  he  has 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  in  common  with  others ;  he  may 
resign,  or  may  be  retired  for  physical  disability  *^  occurring  in 
line  of  duty,"  in  which  case  he  receives  three  fourths  of  his  high- 
est sea  pay,  during  life. 

The  duties  of  a  chaplain  are  defined  in  the  following  regula- 
tions, although  he  is  permitted  to  supplement  them  in  whatever 
way  his  wisdom  and  zeal  may  suggest,  having  regard  always  for 
the  conditions  of  the  life  and  customs  which  surround  him. 

The  Article  of  War  which  interests  him  the  most,  which  he 
hears  read  at  muster  before  the  entire  ship's  company,  on  deck, 
b  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Articles,  and  is  as  follows :  — 
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**  The  commanders  of  vessels  and  naval  stations  to  which  chap- 
lains are  attached  shall  cause  divine  service  to  he  performed  on 
Sunday,  whenever  the  weather  or  other  circumstances  will  allow 
it  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  officers,  sea- 
men, and  others  in  the  naval  service,  diligently  to  attend  at  every 
performance  of  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  Any  irreverent  or 
unbecoming  behavior  during  divine  service  shall  be  punished  as  a 
general  or  summary  court-martial  shall  direct." 

This  attendance  has  long  since  failed  to  be  compulsory.  So 
that  the  presence  at  public  worship  aboard  ship  argues  a  high  de- 
gree of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  seamen.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  larger  number  of  man-of-war's  men  are  irre- 
ligious. Beligion  is  spoken  of  often  in  terms  of  ridicule.  The 
man  who  would  live  up  to  his  convictions  has  to  stand  the  fire  of 
skeptical  sharpshooters  and  the  sneering  criticism  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  in  any  possible  retirement. 

The  Navy  Regulations  are  as  follows :  — 

*^  A  clergyman  appointed  chaplain  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  must  consider  it  his  duty  that  the  morality  of  his  conduct 
and  the  propriety  of  his  manners  are  such  as  become  his  sacred 
office,  and  such  as  shall  inspire  officers  and  crew  with  reverence 
and  respect  toward  him. 

*'  He  will  perform  divine  service  and  offer  prayers  at  such  times 
as  the  commanding  officer  may  designate. 

^*  He  is  to  instruct  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
the  boys  and  such  other  persons  as  the  commander  of  the  vessel 
may  commit  to  his  care. 

^^  He  is  to  examine  the  boys  instructed  by  the  schoolmaster,  and 
report  from  time  to  time* 

'^  He  is,  with  the  consent  of  the  senior  medical  officer,  to  visit 
the  sick  and  afford  them  consolation." 

These  are  his  principal  prescribed  duties.  The  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  sections  1397  and  1398,  state  that  **  Every  chap- 
lain shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  public  worship  according  to  the 
manner  and  forms  of  the  church  of  which  he  may  be  a  member," 
and  also  that  '^  chaplains  shall  report  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  the  official  services  performed  by  them."  The  chap- 
lain's relative  rank  is  prescribed :  the  four  who  have  been  longest 
in  the  service  having  the  relative  rank  of  captain,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  that  of  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  A  certain  prescribed 
number  have  the  lower  ranks  of  commander,  lieutenant-comman- 
der, and  lieutenant.    The  pay  of  a  chaplain  varies  according  to  his 
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duty  and  his  length  of  service.  The  first  five  years  after  entry  into 
the  service  he  receives  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  81,600;  on 
shore  duty,  $2,300  ;  at  sea,  82,500.  After  five  years*  service  these 
amonnts  are  increased  to  81,900, 82,500,  and  82,800  respectively. 
These  sums  are  very  much  lessened  by  the  large  expenses  of  the 
service,  and  the  necessity  when  the  officer  is  at  sea  of  providing,  in 
addition,  for  his  family  ashore.  The  highest  pay  of  the  chaplain, 
however,  is  much  less  than  the  highest  pay  of  any  officer,  —  an 
inequality  which  he  feels  as  he  begins  to  gprow  old  in  the  service. 

The  names  upon  the  list  of  chaplains  vary  from  year  to  year, 
through  retirements^  resignations,  and  deaths.  The  assignments 
to  duty  are :  to  the  cruisers  of  large  size  carrying  the  admiral's 
flag;  flag -ships;  training-ships;  receiving -ships,  in  port;  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  the  Naval  Home  for  Old  Sea- 
men at  Philadelphia ;  the  stationary  training-ships  at  New  York 
and  Newport,  R.  I.  There  are  eight  navy  yards  to  which  (chap- 
lains may  be  ordered,  two  being  remote  from  each  other  by  the 
long  distance  which  separates  Florida  from  California.  Theoreti- 
cally, a  chaplain  is  held  to  alternate  duty  of  three  years  at  sea  and 
ashore.  This  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  —  the  average  sea  duty 
of  the  chaplains,  as  of  other  officers,  is  frequently  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  total  service. 

The  religious  denominations  have  been  fairly  well  represented 
in  the  naval  chaplaincy.  From  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
larger  number  have  been  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
This  has  been,  doubtless,  because  they  have  sought  the  position, 
and  because  the  English  navy  admits  to  the  chaplaincy  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  it  was  only  natural  in  the  early  history  of  the  service  that 
the  chaplains  should  be  of  that  denomination.  This  has  been  so 
largely  the  case,  that  the  common  opinion  is  that  only  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  eligible  for  such  appointments.  The 
chaplains  at  present  are  divided  among  the  several  denominations 
as  follows :  Baptists,  8 ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1 ;  Episcopalians,  10 ; 
Methodists,  6 ;  Presbyterians,  2  ;  Roman  Catholics,  2.    Total,  24. 

The  need  of  the  chaplaincy  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  are  in  all  in  the  navy  ten  thousand  officers  and  men, 
who  for  long  periods  of  time  are  in  foreign  countries,  deprived  of 
all  social  safeguards  of  morality  and  religious  influences.  The 
vessels  are  crowded,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  forecastle,  as  of 
the  barracks,  are  proverbially  demoralizing.  There  is  an  old  prov- 
erb, ^^  The  gallows  and  the  sea  refuse  nothing ;  *'  its  applicability 
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to  a  man-of-war  is  less  true  than  f ormerly»  but  nevertheless  it  is 
true  enough. 

In  the  training-ships  the  boys  are  at  the  f  ormatiTe  period  of 
early  manhood.  Influences  which  take  root  then  are  not  easily 
destroyed  by  the  storms  of  temptation  to  which  the  young  sailor 
is  afterwards  subject.  The  Naval  Academy,  containing  the  choice 
youth  of  the  land,  is  a  position  of  strategic  importance  for  the 
chaplain,  and  demands  special  qualifications  of  the  incumbent 
who  would  fill  it. 

The  ''  sick-bays  '*  and  hospitals  also  furnish  a  field  of  helpful 
and  consolatory  work.  The  navy  is  a  field  difficult  of  cultivation ; 
but  it  is  an  essential  to  this  work  that  a  man  has  to  sow  beside  all 
waters  if  he  would  accomplish  anything  during  the  years. 

The  need  of  the  service,  while  the  same  as  that  of  humanity  at 
htrge,  pertains  to  society  under  special  conditions.  Simply  stated, 
it  is  the  realization  of  both  officers  and  men  that  obedience  is  due 
to  a  higher  law  than  articles  of  war  and  navy  regulations ;  that 
there  is  a  standard  which  is  more  sacred  than  the  country's  flag 
floating  at  the  mast-head ;  ^  that  obedience  to  God's  law  is  the 
best  surety  of  patriotism  and  valor,  and  that  the  man  who  fights 
under  the  Christian  standard  fights  ever  on  the  winning  side. 

The  fortunes  of  the  service  may  take  an  individual  chaplain  into 
relation  with  the  young  lives  on  the  training-ship,  and  the  Naval 
Academy,  with  the  strong  seamen  in  middle  life  aboard  ship,  or 
with  the  infirm  old  seamen  who  wait  at  the  Naval  Home  only  to 
take  their  longest  voyage  of  all.  His  duty  will  thus  slightly  vary, 
but  he  will  discover  that  he  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  traditions 
and  customs  of  which  the  service  is  very  tenacious. 

The  new  incumbent  of  the  chaplain's  office  will  find  himself  in 
a  strange  place  wl^n  he  steps  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Like  a  fresh-water  swimmer  who  finds  the  salt  sea  cold,  and 
not  much  to  his  taste,  whom  the  sudden  wave  may  ignominiously 
overthrow  ;  who  makes  a  good  showing  only  by  means  of  strong 
arm,  skill,  and  fearlessness ;  so  will  he  who  encounters  the  un- 
friendly atmosphere  of  man-of-war  life  require  all  the  spiritual 
manhood  he  can  summon  to  his  aid  lest  depression  drive  him  into 
a  dull  routine  of  formality  and  freeze  the  warmth  of  religious 
energy  in  his  heart. 

Ashore,  the  minister  has  his  library,  his  quiet  study,  the  con- 
verse of  his  books. 

Aboard  ship,  hitherto  (the  new  cruisers  change  the  conditions 

^  The  Church  pennant  is  hoisted  above  the  national  ensign. 
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somewhat),  he  has  had  the  small,  dark  stateroom,  thus  quaintly 
described  by  an  old  writer :  "  The  place  I  dwell  in  being  secluded 
from  the  solar  ray  is  obliged  to  a  glimmering  candle."  In  this 
room  his  ears  are  continually  besieged  by  the  various  noises  of  the 
ship  life,  the  ward-room  merriment,  and  work  of  the  servants,  — 
from  all  this  he  has  no  escape.  Meditation  and  study  are  there- 
fore extremely  difficult. 

On  land,  he  is  called  upon  for  various  professional  addresses 
and  papers  which  interest  him  as  intellectual  exercises,  and  stimu- 
late him  both  mentally  and  spiritually.  The  naval  life  affords  no 
such  means  of  development. 

In  a  parish  his  congregation,  consisting  of  ^'  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,"  make  demands  upon  him  for 
varied  theme  and  diversity  of  work  and  sympathy  which  quickens 
the  flagging  spirit. 

On  shipboard,  he  finds  an  atmosphere  of  devotion  to  pleasure, 
or  careless  indifference  to  religion,  or  open  hostility,  and  men 
strong  and  set  in  their  ways,  with  opinions  already  formed,  having 
little  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  its  wickedness. 

Ashore,  in  his  parish,  the  minister  holds  the  chief  position  in  a 
large  social  circle. 

Aboard  ship,  a  few  are  congenial  spirits,  and  ^^  stand  by  "  to 
aid  him ;  but  to  these  he  is  drawn  very  closely.  Ashore,  he  him- 
self is  autocrat,  and  has  authority  recognized  and  agreeable. 

On  shipboard,  he  finds  that  his  place  is  settled  by  the  iron  rule 
of  rank,  —  what  room  he  shall  have,  where  he  shall  sit  at  table, 
where  he  shall  stand  at  muster,  in  what  order  of  precedence  he 
shall  get  into  or  out  of  a  ship's  boat. 

On  shore,  his  ministerial  office  carries  with  it  authority,  defer- 
ence, it  may  be  reverence,  and  his  efforts  are  of  his  own  volition. 

Aboard  ship,  he  is  without  authority,  and  takes  no  initiative 
without  an  order  from  a  superior  officer. 

There  are  minor  circumstances  which  interfere  with  the  regular 
performance  of  a  chaplain's  duty  which  are  not  peculiar  to  man- 
of-war  life.  In  1675,  the  chaplain  of  H.  M.  S.  Assistance  thus 
wrote  in  his  diary  of  his  first  sermon  aboard  ship :  ^^  April  28. 
I  could  not  stand  without  hoalding  by  boath  the  pillars  in  the 
steerage  and  the  captain's  chayre,  and  others  were  ready  to  tilt 
downe  sometimes  backward,  sometimes  forward.  All  our  old 
seamen  were  sick  this  day.  I  was  only  giddy."  Again:  '^No 
prayers  to-day  by  reason  of  the  business  of  the  shipp."     Again, 
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for  a  reason  which  no  one  will  fail  to  appreciate :  ^'  Wee  expect 
the  Pyratts  every  houre." 

The  new  appointee  perceives,  as  the  shore  recedes  from  his 
sight,  that  he  has  cut  off  all  affiliation  with  the  land  and  his  old 
associates.  Henceforth  association,  conference,  diocese,  presby- 
tery, synod,  become  of  little  interest  to  him,  and  as  the  years  go 
on  he  is  forgotten,  through  absence ;  unlike  the  foreign  mission- 
ary, no  secretary  of  a  board  of  missions  takes  note  of  his  work  to 
assist  and  encourage ;  nor  can  he  have,  like  the  missionary,  his 
family  about  him,  so  that  he  is  especially  alone  aboard  diip,  on  the 
wide  sea.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  chaplain's  life  is  a 
life  of  limitations.  If  he  has  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  or  of  men  and  books,  he  will  gradually  supplement  his 
education  in  these  respects,  and  the  service  will  be  of  advantage 
to  him,  were  he  to  resign  his  position  and  accept  the  ordinary 
ministerial  duty.  But  the  limitations  of  the  office  are  those  of 
most  government  positions,  which  unfit  for  the  varied  work  of  the 
civilian.  The  office  of  chaplain  is  measured  in  value  by  the  man 
who  holds  it  The  man  honors  the  office  rather  than  the  office  the 
man.  He  who  holds  it  is  made  to  bear  the  historic  burden  of 
unworthy  predecessors. 

That  this  is  true  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
position  is  a  subordinate  one,  to  the  lack  of  numbers  in  the  corps, 
and  to  that  trait  in  human  nature  which  delights  in  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  religious  teachers,  which,  indeed,  says  not  like  the 
Pharisee,  ^^  I  am  better  than  thou,'*  but  with  sailor-like  frankness, 
*'  You  are  as  bad  as  we  are." 

It  is  a  unique  field  of  Christian  work.  It  demands  a  high 
order  of  talent  for  its  cultivation.  Its  paramount  need  is  of 
consecrated  men  who  can  appreciate  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
a  work  which  brings  them  into  contact  with  men  of  superior  educa- 
tion, ability,  and  intellectual  force,  and  may  also  bring  them  into 
close  relation  with  those  simple  souls  who,  like  the  first  disciples 
of  the  Master,  follow  the  sea  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  attitude  of  ^^  Jack  "  to  the  chaplain,  and  the  simple  religion 
of  the  seaman,  is  fitly  described  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Dibdin, 
although,  in  these  days  of  newspapers,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
something  of  the  decay  of  faith  has  not  kept  pace  in  the  sailor's 
mind  with  the  loss  of  superstition :  — 

**  Why,  I  heard  our  good  chaplain  palaver  one  day 
About  souls,  heaven,  mercy,  and  such  ; 
And,  my  timbers  I  what  lingo  he  'd  coil  and  belay 
Why,  't  was  just  all  as  one  as  High  Dutch  ; 
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For  he  said  how  a  Bpairow  can't  fonnder,  d'  je  Bee, 

Withoat  orders  that  come  down  below  ; 
And  many  fine  things  that  proved  clearly  to  me 

That  Proridence  takes  us  in  tow  ; 
For,  says  he,  do  you  mind  me,  let  storoos  e'er  so  oft 

Take  the  topsails  of  sailors  aback, 
There 's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 

It  is  not  often  considered  that  a  man-of-war,  nnlike  a  merchant 
vessel,  is  a  combination  of  a  permanent  home  or  hotel,  a  school  of 
military  instmction,  and  a  vast  machine  which  is  impelled  through 
the  water ;  that  every  inch  of  space  is  assigned  to  special  uses 
from  truck  to  keelson ;  that  human  beings  are  literally  packed 
into  small  compass,  beset  by  rigid  rules,  and  that  the  community 
includes  in  these  days  as  large  a  number  as  five  hundred  souls. 
It  is  because  of  this  complicated  and  busy  life,  which  allows  few 
unoccupied  moments  from  sunrise,  when  ^^  all  hands  "  are  called, 
to  the  *'*'  piping  down  of  hammocks  "  at  night,  that  the  chaplain 
finds  bis  work  an  interstitial  work,  running  counter  ere  he  is 
aware  to  the  intricate  life  of  the  ship.  He  labors  under  a  disad- 
vantage, in  that,  whatever  may  be  his  branch  of  the  church,  he 
will  find  very  few  like-minded  with  himself,  —  he  will  miss  that 
feeling  of  support  which  comes  to  the  minister  who  realizes  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  and  speaking  to  his  own.  And  it  is  in  hu- 
man nature  for  members  of  other  denominations  to  look  with  little 
favor  upon  him,  to  assume  the  critical  or  indifferent  attitude,  be- 
cause he  does  not  worship  God  after  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  taught  of  their  forefathers.  He  has  also  his  assigned  times 
when  his  prescribed  duties  are  performed ;  he  is  practically  free 
to  fall  into  the  formality  of  the  service,  and  lead  a  life  of  leisure 
^«  when  off  duty."  His  official  work  is  simple  and  quickly  ended, 
but  there  is  opportunity  for  doing  much  good  in  secular  ways 
through  libraries,  lectures,  and  entertainments,  and  there  is  always 
a  large  range  of  private  and  personal  influence  by  which,  if  he 
keep  faith  with  his  ordination  vows,  he  may  accomplish  great 
good. 

His  congregation  is,  however,  heterogeneous, — forward,  the 
men  of  mixed  nationalities,  for  the  most  part  uneducated ;  the 
cabin,  the  ward-room,  and  the  steerage  containing  chosen  men 
of  disciplined  intellects^  wide  experience,  and  special  training,  — 
and  the  effort  to  adapt  himself  to  both  classes  will  test  his  versa- 
tility to  the  utmost. 

The  ephemeral  nature  of  his  services  may  cause  him  many  a 
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misgiving  as  to  his  usefulness.  His  church  on  deck  is  ^^  rigged  " 
for  the  occasion :  a  table  covered  with  the  ensign,  the  country's 
flag,  is  spread  over  it ;  benches  or  capstan-bars  resting  on  buckets 
make  the  seats  of  the  men.  The  ward-room  chairs  are  brought 
up  from  the  deck  below  for  the  ofiELcers.  The  church  ensign,  a 
Greek  cross  in  white  on  a  blue  field,  is  hoisted,  to  indicate  to  all 
other  ships  and  to  intending  visitors,  if  in  port,  that  divine  ser^ 
vice  is  in  progress ;  the  ship's  bell  is  tolled,  the  ofiicers  and  sea- 
men assemble,  —  whoever  will  of  the  ship's  company,  —  while  the 
band  plays  a  prelude  of  a  sacred  character.  The  boatswain  cries 
out  down  the  hatchways,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  ^^  Silence,  fore  and 
aft,  during  divine  service  I  "  The  captain  nods  to  the  chaplain, 
or  waves  his  hand,  to  signify  that  everything  is  in  readiness,  and 
the  service  begins.  Usually  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  used,  but  this  is  not  obligatory.  This  short  service  and  sermon 
ended,  the  order  is  given  to  "  pipe  down,"  and  to  "  unrig  church," 
when  his  pulpit  and  his  congregation,  benches  and  all,  quickly 
disappear. 

There  is  an  impressiveness  about  it  all  to  the  visitor  who  at- 
tends service  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  the  first  time,  but  there  is 
no  solemnity  as  of  a  sacred  edifice  to  those  aboard  ;  for  the  port 
side  of  the  gun-deck,  where  the  service  is  usually  held,  was  in  the 
early  morning  ^^  holy-stoned "  and  scrubbed  by  a  picturesque 
group  of  half-clad  sailors,  with  bare  feet,  and  trousers  rolled  up 
to  the  knees ;  and  not  long  before,  the  gun's  crews  were  at  ^^  gen- 
eral quarters  "  on  this  very  spot,  the  deck  was  filled  with  athletic 
fellows  at  drill  with  their  ponderous  black  chargers,  while  the 
smell  of  powder  sufPused  the  ship,  and  the  smoke  rolled  in  and 
out  of  the  gun-ports  as  the  shells  screamed  over  the  waves  like 
black  sea-gulls.  The  next  day,  in  port,  the  same  gun-ports  were 
decorated  with  signal  numbers  and  flags  of  all  nations,  and  the 
deck  was  beaten  by  the  feet  of  eager  dancers,  the  dark  uniform 
of  the  officers  standing  out  in  bold  relief  amidst  the  dresses  of 
their  fair  guests.  The  chaplain's  service  is  only  one  of  the  kalei- 
doscopic scenes  which  have  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  same 
part  of  the  ship.  It  is  seemingly  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  hum- 
blest routine  work. 

If,  however,  the  chaplain  finds  himself  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  crew,  with  any  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  there  will  be  driven 
home  upon  him  at  times  the  responsibilities  of  his  situation; 
especially  at  sunset,  at  evening  prayers,  at  the  piping-down  of 
hammocks.    He  stands  at  the  break  of  the  poop-deck  and  watches 
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the  crew  appear,  on  either  side.  There  they  stand,  the  day's  work 
done,  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  fair  weather  he  sees 
them  clearly,  facing  them,  the  multitudinous  life  of  the  ship,  and 
his  heart  is  drawn  out  to  them  with  solicitude ;  but  at  times  the 
sky  is  dulled  with  gloomy  portents  of  storm,  the  ship  trembles  as 
a  thing  alive,  —  then  he  sees  only  a  confused  mass  of  men  in  the 
darkness,  and  hears  the  mates  of  the  decks,  as  they  come  aft, 
salute  and  say,  "  Gun-deck  's  clear,  sir,"  "  Berth-deck 's  clear,  sir," 
and  the  old  boatswain's  mate,  with  hoarse  voice,  ^^  All  up  and  aft, 
sir."  And  then,  when  the  officer  of  the  deck  gives  the  order 
'^Uncover,"  he  may  feel  that  he  there  stands  for  every  soul  aboard 
ship,  that  he  voices  their  heart  cries,  and  carries  their  forebodings 
in  his  petitions  to  the  Suler  of  the  winds  and  waves,  with  heart 
solemnized  by  the  scene,  —  the  consciousness  of  a  g^eat  privilege 
upon  him. 

But  the  chaplaincy  affords  decided  advantages.  Not  alone  does 
the  chaplain  have  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel,  the  association  with 
educated  men,  the  gratification  of  belonging  to  an  honorable 
service  in  which  there  is  much  esprit  de  corps  and  comrade- 
ship; but  in  case  of  illness  he  has  medical  attendance;  when 
serious,  care  in  a  naval  hospital,  in  a  special  room  set  apart  for 
ofBcers.  If  his  illness  unfits  him  permanently  for  duty,  he  is  put 
on  the  retired  list,  with  three  fourths  of  his  largest  sea  pay, 
namely,  $2,100  per  year.  At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  is  perma- 
nently retired  from  active  duty,  with  the  same  pay. 

At  sea,  the  chaplain  is  generally  attached  to  the  largest  and 
finest  ship  in  the  squadron.  The  Navy  Department  is  liberal  in 
the  matter  of  leaves  of  absence,  and  while  waiting  orders  or  on 
leave  opportunity  is  afforded  for  study  or  travel.  Church  diffi- 
culties, ecclesiastical  trials,  are  unknown  to  him.  While  subject, 
in  common  with  all  commissioned  officers,  to  the  regulations  of 
the  service,  he  is  yet  very  much  his  own  master,  and  is  permitted 
to  make  what  he  will  of  his  own  work,  in  which  he  generally 
meets  with  the  sympathy  of  his  commanding  officer. 

Writers  of  sea  romances  have  much  to  say  concerning  chaplains. 
In  the  large  ship's  companies  of  the  old  time,  they  were  often  lit- 
erally one  among  a  thousand  men,  the  one  conspicuous  individual 
representative  of  religion  in  the  wastes  and  distances  of  the  sea. 
The  sailors  know  them  by  the  nicknames  of  Holy  Joe,  or  the 
more  picturesque  title  of  the  Sky-Pilot. 

Herman  Melville  thus  describes  the  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Frigate  Neversink,  in  which  he  sailed  as  an  ordinary  seaman 
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fifty  years  ago,  — a  roughly  drawn  picture  which  belongs  to  the 
barbarian  times  of  the  service,  when  the  punishments  of  ^*  keel- 
hauling "  and  ^^  flogging  through  the  fleet  "  were  not  uncom- 
mon :  — 

^^  He  was  a  slender  middle-aged  man,  of  an  amiable  deportment 
and  irreproachable  conversation ;  but  I  must  say  that  his  ser- 
mons were  but  ill-calculated  to  benefit  the  crew.  He  had  drunk 
at  the  mystic  fountain  of  Plato.  .  .  .  Fancy  now  this  transcen- 
dental divine  standing  behind  a  gun-carriage  on  the  main-deck 
and  addressing  five  hundred  salt-sea  sinners  upon  the  psychological 
phenomena  of  the  soul,  and  the  ontological  necessity  of  every 
sailor's  saving  it  at  all  hazards.  .  .  .  Concerning  drunkenness, 
fighting,  flogging,  and  oppression  — things  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly prohibited  by  Christianity  —  he  never  said  aught.  .  •  . 
Nor  did  the  chaplains  who  preached  on  the  quarter-deck  of  Lord 
Nelson  ever  allude  to  the  guilty  Felix  nor  to  Delilah,  nor  practi- 
cally reason  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
when  that  renowned  admiral  sat,  sword-belted,  before  them.'* 

The  chaplain  in  ^^  Midshipman  Easy,"  who  astonished  the  crew 
with  his  valor  when  the  ship  was  boarded,  is  another  different 
type,  demonstrating  to  the  ship's  company  that  he  was  good  for 
something  after  all.  The  chaplain  who  in  a  sermon  made  the  in- 
vidious remark,  that  "  even  a  poor  marine  had  a  soul  to  save,"  — 
all  these  have  had  their  day.  They  are  the  caricatures  of  a  class, 
and  from  caricature  no  professional  class  is  exempt. 

The  work  of  the  chaplain  at  the  present  time  is  in  marked  con- 
trast. On  an  inconspicuous  and  far-away  stage,  the  public  prints 
can  take  little  cognizance  of  his  doings ;  for  the  most  part  they 
are  of  that  humble  nature  which  cannot  be  recorded.  Exam- 
ple and  precept,  good  counsel,  consolation,  and  encouragement 
continue  year  after  year,  ashore  and  at  sea.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  navy,  in  their  published  works,  the  chaplains  strongly 
influenced  public  opinion  to  the  abolishing  of  two  great  evils 
in  the  service,  flogging  and  the  grog  ration ;  and  in  individual 
cases  innumerable,  in  personal  conversation,  they  have  warned 
and  reproved  and  encouraged  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  have  watched  over  and  rescued  intemperate  men,  they  have 
given  the  impulse  to  many  manly  lives.  Like  faithful  soldiers 
they  have  performed  their  duty  in  time  of  pestilence.  Many  men 
who  are  illustrious  in  the  country's  annals  of  battle,  and  heroes 
of  Arctic  winters,  have  owed  much  to  the  Christian  men  whom 
the  government  has  sent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  sacred 
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office.  That  fine  character,  Admiral  Farragut,  credited  the  friend- 
ship of  one  of  the  corps  with  the  best  influences  of  his  life. 

The  effect  of  the  naval  life  upon  the  character  and  disposition 
Taries  with  the  individual  chaplain.  It  has  two  tendencies :  either 
to  make  a  man  a  recluse  aboard  ship,  mingling  little  with  its 
varied  life,  unable  to  enter  into  it,  formal  and  perfunctory  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  driven  in  upon  himself  so  that  he  becomes 
an  introspective  machine ;  or  it  opens  avenues  of  untrammeled 
existence,  of  enjoyment  in  which  the  social  life  of  the  service 
dominates  and  opportunities  for  pleasure  are  eagerly  sought  and 
seized  upon.  Between  the  unsympathetic  attitude  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  conspicuous  goodfellowship  on  the  other,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  corps  suffers. 

If  anywhere  in  the  world  the  golden  mean  in  disposition  and 
conduct  is  needed,  it  is  aboard  a  man-of-war.  No  friendly  screen 
hides  the  chaplain's  defects  or  failings.  He  is  known  of  all  men 
for  just  what  he  is.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  he  lives  in  closest 
intimacy  with  men  whose  eyes  are  always  open,  and  if  he  thinks 
his  foibles  are  not  known,  or  his  disposition  and  habit  not  under- 
stood, he  is  the  most  mistaken  man  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  high  character  of  the  office,  this  should  be  the 
corps  d*Slite  of  the  navy.  A  chaplain  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  all  professional  lines.  He  will  need  his  keenest  wea- 
pons of  dialectic  to  maintain  his  position  when  assailed  by  the 
skepticism  which  he  will  find  prevalent  about  him.  He  should 
have  the  broadest  thinking  and  the  deepest,  to  solve  the  heart 
doubts  of  the  honest  inquirer.  He  should  cultivate  every  manly 
trait  and  gentlemanly  accomplishment. 

He  should  have  at  heart  the  highest  welfare  of  every  one  aboard 

ship,  officers  and  men,  and  nothing  pertaining  to  the  varied  life  of 

the  service  should  be  foreign  to  him.     Above  all,  when  he  steps 

aboard  a  man-of-war  he  should  leave  all  sectarianism  behind,  and 

know  that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  simple  Christianity  of  the 

early  ages  ;  forgetting  all  personal  and  ecclesiastical  prerogative, 

he  should  realize  that  henceforth  he  is  to  be  simply  the  Christlike 

man. 

Edward  Kirk  Rawson. 
Washinqtov,  D.  C. 
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HENRI  FR^DfiKIC  AMIEL. 

There  is  doubtless  no  other  phase  of  human  experience  which 
has  so  deeply  fascinated  the  imagination  of  men  as  that  presented 
in  the  tragedy  of  Faust.  The  Faust  legend  is  only  one  ex- 
pression among  many  of  a  powerful  tendency  of  human  nature, 
which  has  always  existed,  like  volcanic  fires,  either  active  or 
latent.  Human  pride,  restless  and  curious,  hungering  after  the 
impossible,  protesting  against  finite  limitations,  and  inevitably 
followed  by  the  Nemesis,  has  in  all  ages  furnished  an  inexhausti- 
ble theme  to  poets  and  moralists.  It  is  the  story  of  Eden,  and  a 
favorite  subject  of  the  Greek  myth,  warning  men  against  the 
fatal  mistake  of  emulating  the  gods.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  is 
associated  with  the  mysterious  beginnings  of  science,  and  envel- 
oped in  the  dull  mists  of  necromancy,  until  in  the  early  English 
drama  it  starts  forth  with  a  distinct  individuality,  arrayed  in  the 
winged  splendors  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  a  sublimely  spirit- 
ual interpretation.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  genius  of  Goethe 
endows  it  with  the  subtleties  of  a  matured  philosophy  and  a 
closer  human  interest.  And  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  terrible  charm 
or  its  force  of  application.  Its  subtilized  echoes  are  heard  in  the 
English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  in  Byron's  "  Man- 
fred "  and  Browning's  "  Paracelsus,"  and  more  faintly  and  ethere- 
ally in  Shelley's  "  Alastor."  Finally,  were  we  to  search  the  world 
over  for  the  latest  and  most  spiritualized  refinement  of  the  Faust 
idea,  we  should  perhaps  discover  it  in  that  remarkable  personality 
revealed  to  the  world  in  the  "  Journal  Intime  "  of  Henri  Fre- 
deric Amiel.  This  autobiography,  so  unique,  and  yet  so  repre- 
sentative of  the  age,  is  the  old  tragic  story  under  the  new  con- 
ditions of  nineteenth-century  culture.  Mephistopheles  has  a  new 
pupil,  far  enough  removed,  it  would  seem,  from  the  splendid  hip- 
pogriff  of  Marlowe's  brain,  —  that  fiery  thunderer  at  heaven's 
gate,  ablaze  with  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  very  different,  also, 
from  Goethe's  more  philosophic  but  still  blasphemous  hero,  — 
and  yet  there  are  points  of  contaot  here  so  real  and  close  that  the 
sweet-souled  Amiel  starts  back  in  terror  from  ^^  the  spectre  of  his 
own  conscience,  the  ghost  of  his  own  torment,  in  that  malign  and 
accursed  type."  There  is  little,  indeed,  of  outward  resemblance 
between  the  famous  Doctor  who  made  the  ^^  flowering  pride  of 
Wertenberg  swarm  to  his  problems,"  and  the  unpopular  professor 
of  Geneva,  branded  as  the  man  who  had  disappointed  the  expec- 
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tations  of  bis  fiiends.  But  the  brilliant  success  of  Doctor 
Paustus  was  bought  at  the  price  of  some  insincerity,  from  the 
least  touch  of  which  the  finer  soul  of  Amiel  shrinks  with  delicate 
austerity.     Compare  the  lines,  — 

*'  Here  am  I  —  boast  and  wonder  of  the  school ; 
Magister,  Doctor,  and  I  lead, 
These  years  past,  my  pupils'  creed  ; 
Winding  by  dexterous  words,  with  ease. 
Their  opinions  as  I  please,"  — 

with  Amiel's  fine  scorn  of  the  tricks  of  rhetoric :  ^^  I  have  never 
aimed  at  any  oratorical  success.  ...  I  respect  myself  too  much, 
and  I  respect  my  class  too  much,  to  attempt  rhetoric.  ...  I  hate 
everything  that  savors  of  cajoling  and  coaxing.  ...  A  professor 
is  the  priest  of  his  subject ;  be  should  do  the  honors  of  it  gravely 
and  with  dignity." 

Yet  both  Faust  and  Amiel  enter  upon  manhood  with  high  and 
generous  purposes  of  usefulness  to  mankind,  and  both,  in  the  very 
fullness  of  their  strength  of  mind  and  body,  are  overwhelmed  and 
paralyzed  by  a  strange  discouragement,  a  mortal  disgust  of  prac- 
tical effort  and  achievement.  In  each  the  root  of  the  evil  is  an 
insatiable  pride,  that  refuses  to  accept  human  conditions.  This 
passion,  which  in  Faust  is  bold,  tempestuous,  and  blasphemous,  is 
in  Amiel  so  delicate,  so  free  from  all  vulgarities,  and  so  ethereally 
unbounded,  that  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  rarest  vir- 
tue. The  ruling  motives  of  Faust  are  intellectual  curiosity  and 
love  of  power  and  possession ;  those  of  Amiel,  intolerance  of  the 
imperfect  and  a  ^^  passion  for  liberty."  Both  stand  apart  from 
their  kind.  They  have  cut  loose  from  ordinary  experience,  and 
are  out  upon  ^^  strange  seas  of  thought  alone,"  restless  and  deso- 
late, wearily  scornful  of  the  insignificance  of  human  knowledge 
and  of  the  illusions  of  life.  Lonely  watchers  upon  a  disenchanted 
shore,  they  wait  for  the  vision  of  the  Macrocosmus,  —  the  all, 
of  which  this  world  is  so  pitiful  a  fragment.  In  some  ex- 
alted moments  the  spirit  which  they  invoke  by  their  splendid 
power  of  concentrated  thought  descends  upon  them.  They  seem 
for  an  instant  to  have  succeeded  in  bursting  the  bar  of  the  finite, 
and  their  notes  of  triumph  float  down  to  us  from  starry  spaces :  — 

'^  Fattat.     Oh  I  how  the  spell  before  my  sight 
Brings  nature's  hidden  ways  to  light ; 
See  I  all  things  with  each  other  blending — 
Each  to  all  its  being  lending  — 
All  on  each  in  tarn  depending  — 
Heavenly  ministers  descending  — 
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And  again  to  Heaven  ap-tending-* 

Floating,  mingling,  interweaving — 

Rising,  sinking,  and  receiving 

Each  from  each,  which  each  is  giving 

On  to  each,  and  each  relieving 

Each,  the  pails  of  gold,  the  living 

Current  through  the  air  is  heaving ; 

Breathing  blessings,  see  them  bending, 

Balanced  worlds  from  change  defending. 

While  everywhere  diffused  is  harmony  unending !  " 

^'  Amid.  I  felt  myself  in  the  temple  of  the  Infinite,  in  the  presence 
of  the  worlds,  God's  guest  in  this  vast  nature.  The  stars,  wandering  in 
the  pale  ether,  drew  me  far  away  from  earth.  What  peace  beyond  the 
power  of  words,  what  dews  of  life  eternal  theyjshed  on  the  adoring  soul! 
I  felt  the  earth  floating  like  a  boat  in  this  blue  ocean.  .  .  •  And  on  all 
sides  stretched  mysteries,  marvels,  and  prodigies  without  limit,  without 
number,  and  without  end.  I  felt  the  unfathomable  thought,  of  which  the 
Universe  is  the  symbol,  live  and  bum  within  me ;  I  touched,  proved, 
tasted,  embraced  my  nothingness  and  my  immensity ;  I  kissed  the  hem 
of  the  garments  of  God.  .  .  .  How  present  and  sensible  to  my  inner 
sense  is  the  unity  of  everything.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  pierce 
the  sublime  motive  which,  in  all  the  infinite  spheres  of  existence,  and 
through  all  the  modes  of  space  and  time,  every  created  form  reproduces 
and  sings  within  the  bond  of  an  eternal  harmony.  From  the  infernal 
shades  I  feel  myself  mounting  towards  the  regions  of  light ;  my  flight 
across  chaos  finds  its  rest  in  paradise." 

Thus  far  into  the  empyrean  these  two  winged  spirits  might 
have  flown  abreast',  sharing  experiences  and  aspirations,  their  dif- 
ferences only  such  as  to  call  out  mutual  admiration.  But  here 
their  paths  divide.  The  vision  of  the  Macrooosmus  is  for  Faust 
the  summit  of  his  spirit's  power ;  from  this  point  his  path  leads 
precipitately  downwards.  When  the  dull  sense  of  mortality  re- 
turns, and  he  finds  that  he  has  not  the  strength  of  his  desires, 
—  that  ^^  the  heart  of  man  cannot  embrace  illimitable  nature,'*  — 
when  even  the  Earth  Spirit  will  none  of  him,  scornfully  ^^  flinging 
him  back  upon  the  lot  of  mortals,"  —  he  yet  learns  no  lesson  of 
humility,  feeling  only  the  scorch  of  defeat  and  disgrace ;  and  out 
of  the  blackness  of  confusion  and  despair  blazes  up  the  fierce 
flame  of  defiance :  — 

''Take  measure  of  thy  strength,  and  burst— 
Burst  wide  the  gate  of  liberty  ; 
Show  by  man's  acts  man's  spirit  durst 
Meet  God's  own  eye,  and  wax  not  dim ; 
Stand  fearless,  face  to  face  with  Him ! " 
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Mephistopheles  perceives  bis  opportunity,  and,  chuckling,  assures 
his  wing-dipped  fledgling  that  now  he  may  safely  hop  out  of  the 
nest,  —  ^^  With  such  feelings  as  these  you  well  may  venture."  All 
the  dare-devil  of  Faust's  lower  nature  is  stirred.  Now  let  there 
be  opened  at  his  feet  a  yawning  gulf  of  tempestuous  passions,  and 
he  will  plunge  headlong,  eager  to  drown  thought  and  aspiration 
in  sensual  excitements.  With  that  plunge  his  nature  is  disorgan- 
ized, the  elements  of  life  within  him  and  about  him  becoming 
more  and  more  chaotic,  until  all  existence  for  him  is  one  terrific 
and  unholy  Walpurgis  Night. 

Far  different  is  the  career  of  the  purer  and  sweeter  nature  of 
Amiel.  He  knows  well  what  resource  there  is  in  love  and  adora- 
tion. The  traces  of  the  rebel  angel  show  very  faint  in  the  clear^ 
prismatic  colors  of  his  soul.  There  is  no  lust  of  dominion,  no 
defiant  egoism,  and  far  less  any  taint  of  animalism.  Mephisto- 
pheles has  need  this  time  of  his  finest  arts.  The  world  and  the 
flesh  must  be  counted  out.  No  vulgar  trick  will  serve  to  blind 
those  keenly  spiritual  eyes.  How,  indeed,  can  evil  gain  a  foot- 
hold among  beatitudes  such  as  these  ?  —  ^'  There  is  but  one  thing 
needful  —  to  possess  God."  '^  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  be  great 
80  long  as  we  are  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  the  universe." 
^  To  employ  one*s  individual  efforts  for  the  increase  of  good  in 
the  world,  —  this  modest  ideal  is  enough  for  us."  ^^  Be  humble, 
devout,  silent,  that  so  thou  mayest  hear  in  the  depths  of  thyself 
the  subtle  and  profound  voice ;  be  spiritual  and  pure,  that  so  thou 
mayest  have  communion  with  the  pure  spirit."  "  To  withdraw 
one  personal  claim  after  another,  to  make  ourselves  small  and 
humble,  ...  to  throw  ourselves  upon  God  for  all,  recognizing 
our  own  worthlessness  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  anything,  — 
it  is  in  this  nothingness  that  we  recover  something  of  life ;  the 
divine  spark  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Resignation  comes  to 
us,  and  in  believing  love  we  reconquer  the  true  greatness."  Could 
anything  be  more  devout,  more  alien  to  the  aturm  und  drang  of 
Faust's  presumption?  Yet  were  we  to  supply  the  context  to 
these  quotations  we  should  find  mingled  with  them  many  expres- 
sions like  the  foUowing :  ^^  All  or  nothing !  —  this  is  my  inborn 
disposition,  my  primitive  stuff,  my  old  man."  ^'  Nothing  finite  is 
true  or  interesting,  or  worthy  to  fix  my  attention.  .  .  •  My  end  is 
communion  with  Being  through  the  whole  of  being."  /^  There 
is,  as  it  were,  a  degradation,  a  Gnostic  fall,  in  thus  folding 
one's  wings  and  going  back  into  the  vulgar  shell  of  one's  own 

individuality."     *^The  ideal  spoils  for  me  all  imperfect  posses- 
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sion."     ^^  The  love  of  the  better  will  have  stood  between  me  and 
the  good." 

This  sounds  very  much  like  Faust  before  he  was  vulgarized 
by  good-fellowship  with  the  devil.  Still  Amiel  could  say  of  him- 
self, ^*  I  have  a  primitive  horror  of  ambition,  of  struggle,  of  ha- 
tred." True,  as  regards  ambition  in  the  ordinary  sense.  All  that 
he  asked  of  this  world  was  *'  wings,  sun,  a  nest."  But  the  ambition 
which  is  so  lofty  and  refined  that  we  caU  it  "aspiration"  had 
possession  of  every  finest  particle  of  his  mind  and  soul,  and  its 
demands  were  immeasurable.  He  would  never  have  turned,  like 
Faust,  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Macrocosmus  to  the  Earth  Spirit,  — 
^'  all  or  nothing."  It  is  a  fine  disease  that  can  borrow  so  much  of 
the  delicacy  and  radiance  of  spiritual  exaltation.  The  best  diag- 
nosis of  it  that  could  be  given  is  in  Amiel's  own  words :  ^^  At 
bottom  is  it  not  a  mere  boundless  self-love,  the  purism  of  perfec- 
tion, an  incapacity  to  accept  our  human  condition,  a  tacit  protest 
against  the  order  of  the  world,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  my  iner- 
tia? It  means  all  or  nothing^  a  vast  ambition  made  inactive  by 
disgust,  a  yearning  that  cannot  be  uttered  for  the  ideal,  joined 
with  an  offended  dignity  and  a  wounded  pride  which  wiU  haw 
nothing  to  say  to  what  they  consider  beneath  them.  It  springs 
from  the  ironical  temper,  which  refuses  to  take  either  self  or  real- 
ity seriously,  because  it  is  forever  comparing  both  with  the  dimly 
seen  infinite  of  its  dreams." 

This  inertia  is  a  terrible  symptom.  The  strong  recoil  from  the 
activities  of  life,  which  is  the  brewing  of  the  whirlwind  in  the 
soul  of  Faust,  produces  in  Amiel  a  paralysis,  even  more  deadly 
in  its  nature,  and  which  might  have  proved  more  damning  in  its 
consequences.  Struck  with  the  .^^  malady  of  the  ideal,"  this  rare 
being,  as  brilliantly  gifted  and  as  lovely  in  character  as  Shelley's 
^^  Alastor,"  wanders  over  a  disenchanted  earth  with  an  ever-deep^ 
ening  weltschmerz.  At  every  step  he  sees  the  infinite  hanging^ 
over  and  yawning  beneath  him.  The  merciful  veil  of  illusion 
which,  except  in  supreme  moments,  hides  from  ordinary  men  the 
terrors  of  reality,  is  taken  away  from  this  scomer  of  the  ground. 
^^What  every  man  feels  on  his  death-bed  he  feels  during  the 
whole  of  life."  By  an  infinite  scale  of  measurement  he  continu- 
ally reduces,  the  individual  to  the  ^infinitesimal  of  nothing," 
while  Mephistopheles  .whispers  in  his  ear,  ^^  What  tortures  of 
mind  and  soul,  all  that  you  may  die  in  a  few  minutes ! "  Every 
effort  at  self-assertion  seems  ridiculous.  He  is  afraid  to  speak, 
lest  he  scorn  his  own  words ;  afraid  to  act,  lest  he  *'*'  injure  his 
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idea  of  the  perfect  man."  He  Bhiinks  from  the  humiliation  of  a 
mistake  as  from  the  worst  of  evils.  ^^  To  suffer  through  one's  own 
fault  is  a  torment  worthy  of  the  lost.'/  He  stands  outside  of  life 
< —  outside  of  himself  —  a  spectator  of  his  own  life-drama,  look- 
ing on  with  a  strange  mixture  of  dramatic  curiosity  and  yearning 
regret.  His  finely-attuned  and  sympathy-craving  nature  is  fully 
sensible  of  '^  the  joys  of  action,  the  sweetness  of  love,  the  beauty 
of  enthusiasm,  the  sacred  savor  of  accomplished  dnty,"  yet  all 
these  he  sacrifices  to  his  passion  for  liberty.  With  wings  raised 
for  instant  flight,  he  hovers  cautiously  on  the  confines  of  human 
happiness,  ever  on  the  alert  for  entanglements  that  may  *^  im- 
prison his  being  within  a  single  solitary  form."  Married  love  is 
a  heavenly  dream,  but  he  stifles  every  nascent  affection  lest  it  be 
*^  an  egg  whence  a  serpent  may  issue  instead  of  a  dove."  In  vain 
he  calls  to  himself  in  the  trumpet-note  of  Carlyle :  ^^  Show  what 
is  in  thee  I  Now  is  the  moment,  now  is  the  hour  I  .  .  .  Give  the 
world  thy  measure,  say  thy  word,  reveal  thy  nullity  or  thy  capsr 
city.  Come  forth  from  the  shade  !  "  His  own  voice  sounds  mock- 
heroic  ;  he  cannot  take  himself  seriously. 

Shut  out  from  the  joys  of  activity  by  the  ^^  disease  of  irony  " 
and  from  the  joys  of  love  by  the  *^  purism  of  perfection,"  he 
seeks,  like  Faust,  self-forgetfulness ;  but  not  in  the  passions  of 
the  lower  nature.  Abstract  thought  has  for  Amiel  all  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  siren's  song ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  very  heaven  of  con- 
templation that  Mephistopheles  lays  his  snare,  —  a  finely-spun  net, 
woven  of  oriental  mysticisms.  So  subtile  is  the  mesh  that  the 
captive,  while  he  feels  the  spider-web  folding  about  him,  sees 
only  the  far-off  spiritual  horizon  growing  wider  and  wider,  and 
imagines  himself  sinking  gently  through  soft,  ethereal  spaces,  as 
one  faUs  in  a  dream.  Of  this  mental  condition  Amiel  writes : 
*^  Like  a  dream  that  trembles  and  dies  at  the  first  glimmer  of 
dawn,  all  my  past,  all  my  present  dissolve  in  me  and  fall  away 
from  my  consciousness  at  the  moment  when  it  returns  upon 
itself.  .  .  .  My  travels,  my  reading,  my  studies,  my  projects,  my 
hopes.,  have  faded  from  my  mind.  It  is  a  singular  state.  All  my 
faculties  drop  away  from  me  like  a  cloak  that  one  takes  off,  like 
the  chrysalis  case  of  a  larva.  I  feel  myself  returning  into  a 
more  elementary  form.  ...  I  pass  gently  into  the  grave  while 
still  living,  and  I  feel,  as  it  were,  the  indescribable  peace  of  annihi- 
lation, and  the  dim  quiet  of  the  Nirvana.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
river  of  time  passing  before  and  in  me,  of  the  impalpable  shadows 
of  life  gliding  past  me,  but  nothing  breaks  the  cataleptic  tran- 
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quillity  that  enwraps  me."  This  is  the  deadly  stupor  of  one  fallen 
asleep  upon  enchanted  ground.  When  the  mind  loses  its  hold 
upon  definite  facts  and  clear  outlines  it  loses  its  active  principle. 
We  are  not  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  We  live  for  dis- 
tinct purposes  or  we  stagnate.  Of  this  Amiel  vms  despair- 
ingly conscious.  ^^  I  come  to  understand,"  he  says,  ^^  the  Buddhist 
trance  of  the  Soufis,  the  kief  of  the  Turk,  the  ^  ecstasy '  of  the 
Orientals,  —  and  yet  I  am  conscious  all  the  time  that  the  plea- 
sure of  it  is  deadly,  that,  like  the  use  of  opium  or  hashish,  it 
is  a  kind  of  slow  suicide."  In  this  '^  peace  of  annihilation  "  there 
are  moments  of  ''  hidden  agony,"  when  the  crushed  individuality 
utters  a  Job-like  cry,  —  a  sublime  protest  against  extinction : 
^'  I  feel  a  sort  of  sacred  terror,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  my 
race,  for  all  that  is  mortal.  Like  Buddha  I  feel  the  great  wheel 
turning,  —  the  wheel  of  universal  illusion,  —  and  the  dull  stupor 
which  enwraps  me  is  full  of  anguish.  Isis  lifts  the  corner  of  her 
veil,  and  he  who  perceives  the  great  mystery  beneath  is  struck 
with  giddiness.  I  can  scarcely  breathe.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
am  hanging  by  a  thread  above  the  fathomless  abyss  of  destiny. 
.  .  .  What  depths  of  ineffable  desire  are  opening  in  the  heart,  as 
vast,  as  yawning,  as  the  immensity  which  surrounds  us !  Genius, 
self-devotion,  love,  —  all  these  cravings  quicken  into  life  and 
torture  me  at  once.  Like  the  shipwrecked  sailor,  about  to  sink 
under  the  waves,  I  am  conscious  of  a  mad  clinging  to  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  rush  of  despair  and  repentance,  which  forces 
from  me  a  cry  for  pardon." 

Mephistopheles  has  played  his  r61e  well,  and  it  is  a  masterly 
one.  To  lead  a  soul  almost  invulnerable  into  a  desert  of  self- 
contempt  and  disgust  of  life,  from  which  Nirvana  seems  to  be  the 
only  escape,  is  a  high  refinement  of  Satanic  art.  There  was  only 
one  drawback  to  its  entire  success,  —  that  obstinate  purity  of 
heart  which,  through  aU  discouragements  and  despairs,  still  sees 
God^  and  so  keeps  open  the  countless  avenues  of  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Jacob's-ladders  are  planted  every- 
where, and  a  thousand  invisible  hands  are  stretched  out  to  shield 
and  save  the  spirit-driven  wanderer.  When  he  strays  upon  en- 
chanted ground  and  falls  into  the  dumb  stupor,  Nature,  and  all 
simple  creatures  that  live  by  her, — children,  and  animals,  and 
flowers,  —  waken  the  dreamer  ^^  with  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morn- 
ing light."  The  ^^  homely  nurse  "  doth  all  she  can  to  restore  the 
primal,  healthful,  worshipful  music  of  the  soul,  and  she  can  do 
much.     She  can  awaken  ^^  a  whole  millennium  of  idylls  "in  his 
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breast.  The  summer  air  washed  by  a  thunder-shower  is  not  so 
delicately  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  soul  of  Amiel  freed  from  the 
heavy  dream-mists.  His  organs  drink  in  beauiy  as  ^'the  young 
leaves  drink  in  the  light."  "  My  God !  "  he  exclaims,  "  how 
wretched  should  we  be  without  beauty  I  "  The  very  leaves  of  the 
joamal,  as  we  turn  them  over,  seem  fragrant  with  ^'  the  poetry 
that  clings  to  morning  roses."  Morning !  —  we  had  thought  the 
morning  was  dead.  Not  but  that  we  have  poems,  still,  on  morn- 
ing, and  sunrises,  and  all  such  gauds;  but  there  is  no  dew  on 
the  grass,  and  the  sun  is  tired  of  getting  up.  Behold  it  again ! 
— the  morning,  as  Chaucer  knew  it,  and  as  only  children  and 
lovers  know  it  now :  — 

'^A  morning  of  intoxicating  beauty,  fresh  as  the  feelings  of 
sixteen,  and  crowned  with  flowers  like  a  bride.  The  poetry  of 
youth,  of  innocence,  and  of  love  overflowed  my  soul.  Even  to 
the  light  mist  hovering  over  the  bosom  of  the  plain  —  image  of 
that  tender  modesty  which  veils  the  features  and  shrouds  in  mys- 
tery the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  maiden  —  everything  that  I  saw 
delighted  my  eye  and  spoke  to  my  imagination.  It  was  a  sacred, 
a  nuptial  day  I  The  matin  bells  ringing  in  some  distant  village 
harmonized  marvelously  with  the  hymn  of  nature.  ^  Pray,'  they 
said,  ^  and  love  I  Adore  a  fatherly  and  beneficent  God.'  They 
recalled  to  me  the  accent  of  Haydn ;  there  was  in  them  and  in 
the  landscape  a  childlike  joyousness,  a  naive  gratitude,  a  radiant, 
heavenly  joy,  innocent  of  pain  and  sin,  like  the  sacred,  simple- 
hearted  ravishment  of  Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her  awakening  in 
the  new  world.  How  good  a  thing  is  feeling,  —  admiration  !  It  is 
the  bread  of  angels,  the  eternal  food  of  cherubim  and  seraphim. 
...  To  breathe  is  a  beatitude.  One  understands  the  delights  of 
a  bird's  existence,  —  that  emancipation  from  all  incumbering 
weight,  —  that  luminous  and  empyrean  life,  floating  in  blue  space, 
and  passing  from  one  horizon  to  another  with  a  stroke  of  the 
wing.  One  must  have  a  good  deal  of  air  below  one  before  one 
can  be  conscious  of  such  inner  freedom  as  this,  such  lightness  of 
the  whole  being." 

This  poet  says  truly  that  he  is  a  ^'  pseudo-skeptic,  a  pseudo- 
scoffer  ; "  that  deep  within  him  there  is  "  a  child  hidden,  —  a 
frank,  sad,  simple  creature,  who  believes  in  the  ideal,  in  love,  in 
holiness,  and  all  heavenly  superstitions."  Reverent  of  all  gentle 
and  innocent  existences,  he  is  on  his  knees  before  an  opening 
flower  or  the  opening  heart  of  a  girl.  There  is  a  delicate  south- 
em  sensuousness  in  his   delight    in  fragrance,  limpid  clearness, 
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noontide  silence,  —  in  that  which  is  tender,  brilliant,  serene,  and 
gracious,  without  angularity  and  roughness.  What  most  appeals 
to  him  in  nature  is  order,  distinctness  of  outline,  repose,  —  the 
Greek  perfections.  Confusion  and  obscurity,  the  chaotic  sublimi- 
ties of  the  north,  are  alien  to  his  nature.  The  music  of  Wagner 
is  "  savage,"  "  forbidding,"  "  obscure,"  —  it  has  "  no  smile,  no 
wings."  Thor  and  Woden  have  no  such  terrors  for  his  imagina- 
tion as  the  hush  of  noon  and  calm  of  the  sea ;  the  most  awful  of 
mysteries  is  the  mystery  of  clearness.  ^'  The  divine  state  par  ex- 
cdlence^^  he  tells  us,  ^^  is  that  of  silence  and  repose,  because  all 
speech  and  all  action  are  in  themselves  limited  and  fugitive. 
Napoleon  with  his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast  is  more  impressive 
than  the  furious  Hercules  beating  the  air  with  his  athlete's  fists. 
.  .  .  The  art  of  passion  is  sure  to  please,  but  it  is  not  the  highest 
art.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  under  the  rule  of  democracy  the 
serener  and  calmer  forms  of  art  become  more  and  more  difficult ; 
the  turbulent  herd  no  longer  knows  the  gods." 

Here  speaks  again  that  ^^  primitive  stufiE "  —  the  proud  stoic,  and 
the  starry-eyed  Faust,  who  would  be  ^^  great  like  the  universe  and 
calm  like  a  god,"  who  is  ^^  ashamed  of  pain,"  and  who  will  not 
speak  lest  he  make  a  discord  in  the  eternal  silences.  Perhaps 
such  expressions  as  "  turbulent  herd,"  "  low  company,"  are  too 
easily  upon  the  lips  of  Amiel.  This  lover  of  children,  whose 
magnetic  sweetness  might  ^^  woo  the  birds  to  build  in  his  beard  as 
they  do  in  the  headgear  of  some  cathedral  saint "  was  yet  a  severe 
critic  of  life.  As  he  says,  he  ''  understands  the  indignation  of 
contempt,  and  the  wish  to  crush,  roused  irresistibly  by  all  that 
creeps,  all  that  is  tortuous,  oblique,  ignoble."  Whatever  is  imi- 
tative and  artificial  inspires  in  him  a  secret  repulsion,  and  medioc- 
rity is  intolerable.  That  ^'  the  common  types  are  souls  too  "  is 
graciously  admitted,  ^^  only  they  have  no  interest  except  for  their 
creator  and  for  a  small  number  of  individuals."  ^^A  hundred 
thousand  sheep,"  he  remarks,  ''  are  not  more  instructive  than  one 
sheep,  but  they  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  wool, 
meat,  and  manure."  If  mediocrity  whets  the  edge  of  his  irony, 
the  grossness  of  rusticity  excites  a  horror  and  disgust  that  are 
expressed  with  fairly  Tartarean  solemnity.  A  group  of  merry- 
making rustics  under  his  window  is  nothing  less  than  a  company 
of  the  damned.  In  their  ^Huneless  shrieking  of  false  notes" 
he  hears  ^^  an  echo  of  Satan,  the  temptation  to  make  self  the 
centre  of  all  things,  to  be  like  an  Elohim,  —  the  worst  and  last 
revolt  of  man.     It  means  also,  perhaps,  some  rapid  perception  of 
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what  is  absolute  in  personality,  some  rough  exaltation  of  the  sub- 
ject)  the  individual,  who  thus  claims,  by  abusing  them,  the  rights 
of  subjective  existence.     If  so,  it  is  the  caricature  of  our  most 
precious  privilege,  the  parody  of  our  apotheosis,  a  vulgarizing  of 
our  highest  greatness.      Shout  away,   then,   drunkards  I     Your 
ignoble  concert,  with  all  its  repulsive  vulgarity,  still  reveals  to  us, 
without  knowing  it,  something  of  the  majesty  of  life  and  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  soul."     (Ah  I  Tam  O'Shanter,  thou  'st  got 
thy  fairin'  this  time.    It 's  not  Robbie  Bums  who  is  taking  notes, 
bnt  a  chiel  with  a  musical  ear,  who  has  '^  traversed  the  universe 
from  the  deepest  depths  of  the  empyrean  to  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  atoms  in  the  elementary  cell.")    There  is  a  pessimistic 
lack  of  humor  in  so  tragic  an  interpretation  of  the  grotesque.  The 
acofiBng  fiend  had  perhaps  some  little  chance  of  tumiug  the  sad- 
eyed  dreamer  into  a  supercilious  egotist.     But  Amiel  had   two 
safeguards  against  this  tendency.     One  was,  that  extraordinary 
analytic  faculty  that  made  him  a  prince  among  literary  critics, 
and  which  gave  him  an  almost  preternatural  power  of  inspecting 
his  own  internal  phenomena.     ^^  In  fact,"   he  naively  remarks, 
^*  I  have  always  regarded  myself  as  a  matter  for  study,  and  what 
has  interested  me  most  in  myself  has  been  the  pleasure  of  having 
under  my  hand  a  man,  a  person,  in  whom,  as  an  authentic  speci- 
men  of  human  nature,  I  could  follow  without  importunity  or  in- 
discretion, all  the  metamorphoses,  the  secret  thoughts,  the  heart- 
beats, and  the  temptations  of  humanity.  .  .  .  One  uses  what  one 
has,  and  one  must  shape  one's  arrow  out  of  one's  own   wood." 
The  double  consciousness,  which  all  men  experience  in  some  de- 
gree, is  in  this  man  so  distinctly  individualized  that  the  whole 
journal  seems  to  be  a  dialogue  between  two  voices,  —  or  rather 
several  voices.     And  one  of  these  is  a  stem  Ehadamanthus,  who 
is  continually  calling  to  the  other  self,  or  selves :    ^^  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  who  art  thou  ?     What  wilt  thou,  wavering,  inconstant 
creature  ?  "     Before  this  uncompromising  judge  no  false  attitude 
of  mind  can  long  be  maintained,  no  trick  of  self-deception  escape 
detection.     But   this  habit  of  self-inspection  may  easily  become 
morbid  and  self-destructive.     Amiel  had  another  and  a  better  de- 
fense against  the  *^  disease  of  irony."     It  was  a  standard  of  com- 
parison, by  which  to  estimate  himself,  and  other  men,  and  all  the 
splendid  philosophies  of  the  world,  —  the  measure  of  a  6od-Man, 
Jesus  the  Nazarene.    The  supreme  interest  of  Amiel's  journal 
lies,  not  in  its  rare  literary  qualities,  or  even  in  the  thrilling  spec- 
tacle of  individual  struggle  and  suffering,  but  in  the  fact  of  the 
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sublime  nature  of  that  struggle.  Here,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is 
waged  the  immortal  contest  between  religion  and  human  philoso- 
phy, of  which  the  whole  world  is  the  arena.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  say  ^^on  a  smaller  scale."  It  is  the  world  which  is  smaU. 
This  single  soul  is  wonderfully  capacious.  What  sweep  of  phil- 
osophic vision,  what  many-sided  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
what  abundant  storage  of  human  wisdom  I  Moreover,  what  a 
fair,  free  field  of  combat,  —  trivialities,  prejudices,  and  stupid- 
ities cleared  away.  Philosophy  has  the  fairest  showing.  It  ap- 
pears in  all  the  real  majesty  of  intellectual  beauty, -7- not  *'  harsh 
and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose,"  but  ^^  an  Olympic  festival  of 
thought."  The  Monologues  of  Schleiermacher  waken  lyric  rap- 
tures :  ^'  This  life  so  proudly  independent,  this  sovereign  concep- 
tion of  human  dignity,  this  actual  possession  of  the  universe  and 
the  infinite,  this  perfect  emancipation  from  all  which  passes,  this 
calm  sense  of  strength  and  superiority,  this  invincible  energy  of 
will,  this  infallible  clearness  of  self-vision,  this  autocracy  of  the 
consciousness  which  is  its  own  master,  —  all  these  decisive  marks 
of  a  royal  personality,  of  a  nature  Olympian,  profound,  complete, 
harmonious,  penetrate  the  mind  with  joy  and  the  heart  with  grat- 
itude." Over  against  this  catalogue  of  philosophic  splendors 
stands  pimply  —  the  Nazarene !  —  religion  stripped  of  tradition, 
dogma,  and  creed,  robes  and  rituals,  —  as  naked  as  St  Francis 
before  his  judges ;  and  the  victory  is  not  with  the  philosophers. 
Never  was  a  mind  more  susceptible  to  the  subtle  fascinations  of 
a  pure  intellectualism,  and  yet  reason,  as  well  as  love  and  admi- 
ration, bring  Amiel  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  distinguishes 
clearly  between  an  imperfect  Christianity  and  the  Christ.  '^  Our 
century  wants  a  new  theology, —  that  is  to  say,  a  more  profound 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  of  the  light  which  it 
flashes  upon  heaven  and  upon  humanity."  While  he  can  find  no 
flaw  in  the  ^^  divine  beauty  of  the  Christian  model,"  he  puts  his 
fingers  very  easily  upon  the  weak  place  in  a  rationalistic  philoso- 
phy. "  The  cardinal  point,"  he  says,  "  is  sin,"  and  this  philoso- 
phy ignores  the  existence  of  sin,  while  it  *'does  away  with 
humility."  With  profound  insight  he  divines  the  one  great,  fun- 
damental fact  of  human  nature,  —  that  in  conscience,  and  con- 
science alone,  are  we  free  beings ;  and  out  of  the  hidden  torment 
of  mental  disorder  and  physical  pain  comes  the  brave  cry, — 
^^  No  matter !  so  long  as  conscience  has  not  deceived  us." 

The  agonizing  conflicts  of  thought  which  wrecked  the  happiness, 
but  not  the  soul,  of  Amiel  are  such  as  must  be  borne  by  the  high- 
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est  and  finest  souls  in  all  great  transitional  periods.  Such  soul- 
tragedies  are  the  high-water  marks  of  the  tide  which  is  surging 
everywhere.  This  little  book  of  autobiography  is  the  finest  breath 
oi  the  Zeitgeist  It  is  an  intense  expression  of  the  intellectual  and 
religious  peculiarities  of  our  time.  How  well  we  understand  its 
language !  —  the  largeness  of  philosophic  vision,  the  passion  for 
psychological  analysis, — the  most  subtle  and  delicate  art  of  criti- 
cism, —  many-sidedness,  —  introspection,  —  disillusion,  —  a  world- 
weariness  that  seeks  the  lyric  freshness  of  nature,  —  fearless  sin- 
cerity, —  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  all  religious  forms,  and  a 
deathless  trust  in  fundamental  truths.  To  be  sure,  it  teaches  us 
no  new  thing,  —  it  leaves  us  as  it  found  us,  standing  helpless  be- 
fore impenetrable  mysteries.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
being  as  Amiel  clears  the  air  of  a  thousand  vampires, —  lies, 
hypocrisies,  meannesses,  lusts  of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  Perhaps 
some  reader  has  chanced  upon  this  journal  fresh  from  the  slums 
of  "realistic"  fiction.  (As  if  nothing  were  real  but  what  is 
noisome  and  ugly !)  Then  how  pure  the  air  has  suddenly  be- 
come, and  how  wide  the  starry  space  overhead !  This  too  is  real 
life,  —  this  ineffable  human  music,  with  its  divine  homesickness, 
its  sublime  austerities,  its  aerial,  childlike  joys.  We  lift  our 
heads  to  breathe  in  the  immortal  fragrance,  and  exclaim  once 
more,  —  How  beautiful  is  the  human  soul ! 

JSllen  Urania  Clark. 


OLD  ROMAN  LABOR  GUILDS.^ 

We  are  instinctively  inclined  to  consider  corporations  as  a 
creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  union  of  workingmen  for 
social-political  purposes  as  an  institution  of  our  own  century. 

Both  ideas  rest  upon  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Guilds 
or  unions  —  Latin,  collegia  —  already  existed  under  the  Roman 
kings.  Fable  places  their  foundation  back  to  Numa  Pompilius, 
who  was  lauded  by  later  generations  as  the  social  creator  of  the 
city,  as  Romulus  was  the  political.  According  to  Livy,  King 
Numa  formed  nine  different  trades  into  guilds,  namely,  flute- 
players,  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  dyers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  far- 
riers, and  potters,  the  "  rest "  going  into  the  ninth  one.     This 

^  Tnoslated  from  Fds  zum  Meer,  Heft  Ylll.  1890,  by  Clarke  Dooley. 
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ninth  guild  subsequently  showed  itself  to  be  exceedingly  fruitful, 
increasing  greatly  by  means  of  various  branches  and  divisions. 
It  became,  as  it  were,  the  maternal  city  of  numerous  colonies, — 
of  independent  unions,  among  which,  for  example,  that  of  the 
fuller  is  frequently  mentioned.  The  fuller,  of  course,  filled  an 
important  role  in  ancient  times,  which  were  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  use  of  wool.  Flax  had  not  yet  become  popular. 
Linen  stuffs  and  hempen  fabrics  from  Corduba  held  place*  as 
articles  de  luxe^  not  far  behind  silk  and  half  silk.  The  choice 
and  the  festive  garment  of  the  classical  Roman,  from  senator 
down  to  the  almoner  of  grain,  was  the  white  woolen  toga ;  and  if 
a  race  at  the  circus  was  in  view,  or  a  bloody  spectacle  at  the 
round  theatre  was  impending,  the  ordinary,  every-day  people  sent 
the  toga  to  the  fuller,  as  one  nowadays  sends  his  hat  to  be  ironed, 
in  preparation  for  some  important  occasion. 

Another  collegium  which  separated  itself  from  the  ninth  guild 
of  Numa  was  that  of  the  bakers.  They  had  not  been  taken  ao- 
count  of  by  this  princely  organizer,  for  the  very  forcible  reason 
that  they  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time  ;  for  at  the  period  of 
the  nymph  Egeria,  each  family  furnished  its  own  bread  and  other 
pastry. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  branch  guilds  of  weavers  and 
tailors.  Even  into  the  days  of  the  republic,  the  *^  Hausf ran," 
with  her  female  slaves,  made  these  unions  unnecessary.  We 
recall  the  fact,  that  Sextus  Tarquinius  surprises  the  beautiful 
Lucretia  ^^  dedi  tarn  lanse  "  (Li v.  i.  57),  which  may  be  inter- 
preted spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  the  making  up  of  the 
prepared  stuffs. 

The  position  of  the  trades-unions  in  society  was  pretty  much 
the  same  under  the  emperors  as  in  the  days  of  the  republic  and 
kingdom.  They  accordingly  represented  the  fixed  and  conservative 
element  in  the  round  of  changes  ;  for  other  ranks  and  conditions 
had  suffered  displacement  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  pri- 
mary antithesis  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  thanks  to  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  of  the  latter,  was  blotted  out,  and  the  existence  of 
half-citizenship  by  the  side  of  full-citizenship  driven  from  the 
earth.  But  now,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  there  developed 
a  higher  and  a  lower  class  of  nobility,  —  the  superior  out  of  the 
ruling,  corporative  body,  the  senate ;  the  inferior  out  of  the  mili- 
tary class  of  knights.  Pretty  much  all  those  finally  belonged 
with  the  knights  that  are  nowadays  termed  ^'  gentlemen "  in 
England,  —  thus  also  bankers,  large  merchants,  and  those  in  the 
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like  category,  —  while  the  third  rank  contained  the  small  mer- 
chants, those  in  the  trades,  etc.  The  senatorial  nobility  now  con- 
tained many  families  of  plebeian  origin ;  poor  scions  of  former 
patrician  houses  appertained  to  the  third  class. 

In  spite  of  this  strange  mutation,  —  sharpened  still  more  by  the 
fact  that,  under  the  emperors,  members  of  the  fourth  rank,  the 
completely  unentitled  slaves,  after  acquiring  liberty,  attained  the 
highest  positions  of  honor,  and   saw  the   senatorial,  hd^reditary 
nobility  before  them  in  the  dust,  —  the  position  of  the  guilds,  as 
already  said,  remained  unchanged.     They  represented  a  certain 
power  with  which  the  Csesars  counted ;  they  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  of  economic  importance  too,  although*  they  were  greatly 
pressed  by  the  competition  arising  from  slave  labor ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cultivated  classes  they  had  neither  lost  nor 
gained.      The  trades  which  in  centuries  unboiii  reached  so  re- 
spectable a  position  were  in  antiquity  held  in  little  regard.     Be- 
sides politics  and  the   pursuit  of  arms,   agriculture   and  some 
branches  of  science,  as  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  passed  for 
the  only  respectable  callings,  not  even  the  profession  of  physician, 
for  instance,  unto  the  time  of  the  emperors  usually  practiced  by 
slaves,  being  held  in  esteem.     This  contempt  for  the  trades  the 
Somans  seem  to  have  shared  with  the  Hellenes.    Passages  wherein 
it  is  evident  that  a  trade  was  considered  dishonorable,  and  the 
handicraftsman  to  be  of  a  commoner  nature  than  others,  are  very 
numerous  in  Latin  and  Greek  writers.     Originally,  it  was  even 
compromising  to  enact  the  part  of  principal  by  employing  others. 
It  was  not  easily  pardoned  the  rich  parvenu  that  he  had  acquired 
his  money  by  talent  and  industry,  instead  of  by  the  easier  way  of 
inheritance.      There  was  no   means  then  of  purchasing  birth. 
People  often  threw  away  millions  in  order  to  pass  as  equals  to 
possessors  of  inherited  wealth ;  they  instituted  gladiatorial  com- 
bats and  hunts  for  animals,  inviting  the  whole  city  to  participate, 
as  witness  the  shoe  manufacturer  of  Bononia,  renowned  by  the 
scoffer  Martial,  or  the  luxurious  owner  of  f uUeries  at  Mutina ; 
the  general  public  delighted  themselves  exceedingly  ;  but  ^^  good 
society "  cast  urbanely  spiteful  glances,  and  found  the  liberality 
of  the  upstarts  a  good  deal  too  bold.     So  Martial  asks,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  above-mentioued  parvenus,  in  a  malignant  epigram, 
*^  What  city  will  now  have  the  honor  of  being  regaled  with  spec- 
tacles by  a  tapster,  since  Bononia  has  its  cobbler  and  Mutina  its 
fuller  ?''     The  calling  of  inn-keeper,  or  better,  tapster,  was  one 
of  the  least  esteemed. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  secret  oppo- 
sition in  the  third  rank  made  itself  observable  against  the  gov- 
erning classes,  being,  moreover,  in  the  time  of  the  empire  the 
more  positive,  the  firmer  the  attitude  of  the  imperator  towards 
the  senate  and  the  knights  of  the  nobility.  The  ^^  good  emperors,'* 
that  is,  those  not  coming  into  conflict  with  the  first  and  second 
ranks,  as  for  example,  the  otherwise  excellent  Ulpius  Trajanus, 
were  therefore  more  distrustful  of  the  third  cast  than  the  hated 
ones  were,  like  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  The  latter  knew 
they  had  in  the  third  rank  a  certain  kind  of  reserve  against  the 
rebellious  aspirations  of  the  aristocrats,  and  the  more  convinced 
they  were  of  this  fact  the  more  unsparingly  they  treated  the  senate. 
Nero,  for  example,  the  favorite  and  friend  of  *^  the  people,"  went 
so  far  as  to  show  his  antipathy  for  the  superior  body,  even  call- 
ing to  one  of  the  high  nobility :  ''  I  hate  you,  because  you  are  a 
senator  I "  On  one  occasion,  he  even  received  the  members  of 
that  august  body  early  in  the  morning,  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
ceremony,  in  dressing-gown,  partly  to  vex  the  ^^  worthy  fathers," 
and  partly  in  order  to  make  amusement  for  the  people.  About 
the  ill-will  of  Trajan,  however,  for  social  democratic  agitation, 
more  will  follow  below. 

The  guilds  had  from  antiquity  the  right  to  receive  new  members 
by  decision  of  the  majority,  to  choose  the  presiding  ofiBcer,  and  to 
freely  move  within  the  limits  of  statutory  rules.  They  possessed 
the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  and  could,  in  consequence,  acquire 
property,  enter  into  the  possession  of  legacies,  and  carry  on  pro- 
cesses, etc.  Their  members  paid  regular  yearly  contributions ; 
and,  besides,  by  certain  infractions  of  the  governing  laws,  fees 
were  also  levied.  They  certainly  differed  from  the  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  Gull  emphasizes,  by  the  fact  of  their  receiving 
no  privileges  from  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  contending 
against  the  competition  of  non-guilders.  Nor  did  it  lie  in  the 
power  of  the  collegia  to  control  individual  members  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  trade,  or  to  forbid  a  journeyman  to  establish  him- 
self on  his  own  account.  But  one  thing  they  did  understand 
quite  well,  after  the  manner  of  our  modem  and  very  latest  phe- 
nomena in  the  dominion  of  industrious  production,  namely,  the 
art  of  forming  ^^  rings  "  and  uniting  upon  prices.  As  early  as 
Plautus,  there  is  a  passage  which  establishes  the  presence  of  that 
kind  of  conspiracies  in  regard  to  prices  among  the  dealers  in  oiL 
That  this  sort  of  thing  spread  immensely  later  is  testified  to  by 
several  imperial  edicts,  which  threaten  with  punishment  the  fixing 
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of  minimnm  prices  on  the  part  of  the  guilds.  On  the  earliest 
appearance  of  trade-guilds,  they  bore  the  material  character  of 
confederations  for  assistance,  for  the  promotion  of  tfie  welfare 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members.  Only  by  degrees  did  it 
come  about,  their  extending  their  activity  into  other  domains,  in 
particular  to  the  interests  of  city  and  state. 

The  history  of  the  first  old  Roman  strike  is  imparted  to  us  by 
Livy,  Book  IX.  chap,  xxx.*  The  event  occurred  in  the  year  312 
B.  c.  It  is  quite  merry  enough  to  form  the  background  for  an 
effective,  old,  classical  humoresqne  ;  and  it  is  important  as  to  the 
growth  of  culture  also,  although  Livy,  not  foreboding  the  future 
role  of  the  strike  in  the  world,  terms  the  affair  "  of  no  manner  of 
importance,"  which  ^^  he  would  pass  over  in  silence,  were  it  not 
connected  with  religion.'*  The  strikers  were  namely  the  flute- 
players  (tibicinesy^  who,  as  above-mentioned,  had  been  joined  into 
a  union  since  the  time  of  Numa,  and  in  accordance  with  Eoman 
ideas  did  not  occupy  a  separate  position  as  ^^  artists,"  but  were 
^^  workmen,"  as  well  as  the  carpenters  or  farriers.  The  flute- 
players  had  enjoyed  from  immemorial  time  the  privilege  of  a 
banquet  every  year  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government.  Now  Kome  found  itself  in  the  year  812  in  great 
financial  difficulties.  The  wars  with  the  Samnites  had  swallowed 
up  many  millions.  And  now  the  Etruscans  were  rushing  to  arms 
to  stay  the  rising  power  of  the  '*  City  of  the  Seven  Hills."  The 
newly-chosen  censors  were,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
budget  ought  to  be  spared  the  expenditures  that  were  yearly  con- 
sumed, still  more  caroused  away  by  the  flutists  on  the  pinnacled 
heights  of  the  capitol.  So  they  disclosed  to  the  head  of  the  guild 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  serious  political  situation,  the  feast  was 
this  time  to  be  omitted.  But  they  met  with  a  fine  reception  from 
the  revelous-minded  musicians !  The  people  insisted  upon  acquit- 
tance, and  since  the  censors  would  not  revoke  the  order  made,  the 
chief  of  the  guild  gave  the  watchword :  ''Who  honors  not  the 
piper  is  not  to  hear  his  pipe."  In  vast  numbers,  with  banners  of 
their  association  at  the  front,  the  brave  tibicines  marched  to  the 
near  town  of  Tibur,  firmly  resolved  not  to  return  to  Rome  until 
the  censors  should  have  seen  their  error,  and  promised  to  entertain 
the  music-loving  guild  in  the  "  Temple  of  Jupiter  Maximus."  The 
afhir  was  now  critical  for  Rome.  And  just  in  regard  to  the 
hovering  war  the  help  of  the  gods  was  needed.  But  without  the 
flute-players,  homage  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  gods,  since  the 
cooperation  of  these  artists  at  all  sacrifices,  private  as  well  as 
those  of  state,  was  obligatory. 
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So  the  senate  sent  a  deputation  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Tibur  with  the  commission  to  emphasize  the  great  embarrassment 
of  Home,  and  to  request  the  council,  in  a  friendly,  neighborly  way, 
to  gently  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  hardened  flutists :  that 
Borne  could  absolutely  not  furnish  the  extra  expenditure  claimed 
by  the  flute-players.  As  for  the  i^est,  the  state  was  willing  to  be 
gracious  to  the  artists,  and  grant  them  certain  moral  privileges, 
in  case  they  cost  nothing,  and,  besides,  to  be  thankfully  mindful 
of  the  blowing  sons  of  the  fatherland.  The  Tiburtines  received 
the  deputation  with  great  complaisance,  and  promised  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  authorities  imme- 
diately entered  into  relations  with  the  strikers.  However,  the 
flute-players  continued  to  be  as  dumb  to  the  representations  of  the 
town  of  Tibur  as  they  were  to  the  admonitions  of  Bome.  The 
councillors  of  Tibur  then  hit  upon  a  happy  thought.  Time  for 
long  discussions  there  was  not.  The  musicians  must  at  all  hazards 
be  gotten  back*  to  Rome,  otherwise  there  could  not  take  place  the 
following  day  the  public  sacrifices,  upon  which  the  issue  of  the 
war  depended.  Stratagem  was  necessary.  There  was  in  the  town- 
cellar  a  very  drinkable,  though  inexpensive  wine,  and,  what  was 
the  principal  thing,  it  was  very  strong.  ^*  A  musician's  throat  is 
always  dry  "  (the  saying  of  Geibel)  was  even  then  in  vogue ;  in- 
deed, the  first  Livy  observes  that  this  ^^  sort  of  people  "  (^enus) 
are  commonly  very  predisposed  (Jerme  avidi)  to  Bacchus.  So  a 
pretense  was  then  found  for  the  Boman  flutists  to  play  something. 
To  stimulate  their  throats  this  wine  was  drawn  upon,  in  such 
quantities,  in  fact,  that  all  the  musicians,  as  Livy  says,  became 
'^  thoroughly  full."  When,  now,  the  whole  guild  lay  snoring  on 
the  ground,  they  were  taken,  packed  into  wagons  covered  with 
canvas,  and  driven  at  a  gentle  trot  back  to  Bome,  where  the  vehi- 
cles laden  with  humanity  were  brought  to  a  stop  in  the  centre  of 
the  world-historical  Forum.  It  was  there,  in  face  of  the  capitol, 
that  the  musicians  slept  happily  out  their  terrible  debauch,  and  did 
not  awake  until  the  following  morning,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  the 
crowd  assembled.  As  the  strikers,  in  somewhat  enervated  mood, 
looked  about,  perceived  how  they  had  been  outwitted,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Olympian  mood  of  the  public,  made  motion  to  again 
leave  the  Eternal  City,  there  arose  from  a  thousand  throats  such 
a  stormy,  beseeching  wail  of  "  Bemain  I "  ^^  Stay ! "  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  mingled  in  such  unambiguous  expressions, 
reminding  one  of  our  *•*•  extra  allowance !  "  that  the  flute-players 
were  completely  overpowered  by  such  tender  proofs  of  affection* 
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Thej  declared  themselves  ready,  in  fact,  to  again  resume  their 
calling  at  once,  after  the  censors,  in  obedience  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  had  renewed  and  sealed  the  pledge  for  the  Jupiter  feast, 
and  in  addition,  however,  —  as  ^^ extras,"— had  granted  them  the 
right  to  hold  a  procession  in  costume  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and,  after  the  manner  of  our  modem  maskers,  put  the  public 
under  contribution,  a  custom  still  in  continuance  in  the  time  of 
Livy.  So  the  eagerly  awaited  sacrifices  were  then  able  to  take 
place,  and  the  playing  of  the  tibiciTies  seems  this  time  to  have 
been  pai*ticularly  melting  and  the  Uranians  sympathetic  ;  for  but 
two  years  later  Fabius  Masdmus  thoroughly  defeated  the  Etrus- 
can army  by  the  Vadimonian  lake. 

We  spoke  a  while  back  of  guild  banners.  It  sounds  like  an 
anachronism,  but  the  fact  is  historically  supported.  We  know, 
likewise,  that  the  guilds,  when  they  disposed  of  the  necessary 
capital,  also  erected  buildings  for  holding  their  meetings  and  ban- 
quets. These  places  were  called  curicBj  and  also  scholce.  Fur- 
thermore, the  guild  unions  bad  burial  funds  and  their  own  places 
of  interment,  where  deceased  members  were  solemnly  laid  to  rest 
under  participation  of  the  entire  guild.  The  anniversary  of  foun- 
dation, as  well  as  the  birthday  of  the  ^^  honorable  president,"  was 
celebrated  with  special  ceremony.  Each  guild  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  a  patron.  Favorite  patrons  were  certain  deities, 
in  particular  Minerva,  Mercury,  and  Diana,  the  old  protectress  of 
the  plebeians,  whose  sanctuary  stood  upon  ^^  Poor  Hill,"  —  Mons 
Aventinus.  According  to  all  that  is  transmitted  to  us,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  rage  for  celebrating  festivals  grew  with  the 
times. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  there  was, 
for  example,  a  confederative  society  which  had  six  established 
festivals  yearly.  In  addition  there  were  the  extraordinary  ones, 
— perhaps  the  imperial  birthday,  the  jubilee  of  the  chiefs,  etc.,  etc. 
What  took  place  at  such  feasts  of  the  guilders  has  not  been  care- 
fully transmitted  to  us.  Women  probably  took  occasional  part 
in  them. 

Slaves  were  not  received  into  the  trades-unions.  However 
stem  a  front  the  third  rank  offered  to  the  nobility,  it  looked  down 
npon  the  fourth  with  au  equal  degree  of  haughtiness  and  self- 
consciousness,  although  in  reality  the  free  workmen  had  a  much 
harder  time  of  it  than  the  slaves,  particularly  those  of  respectable 
and  cultivated  bouses. 
Very  interesting  traces  of  the  mingling  of  the  trades-unions  in 
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civic  and  state  affairs  are  found  at  Pompeii,  partly  in  official  an- 
nouncements  written  in  brownish-red  letters  on  the  whitened 
squares  at  the  house  comers,  as  likewise  in  the  so-called  ^'  grafis  '* 
that  were  scratched  in  by  the  ancient  Fompeiians,  perhaps  with 
the  point  of  a  knife  or  style. 

Election  candidacies  play  an  important  role  in  these  wall  in- 
scriptions. Pompeii  was  evidently  going  towards  its  ruin  when 
the  inhabitants  were  about  to  go  to  the  ballot  in  order  to  organize 
the  governing  authority.  These  election  advertisements  proceed 
in  part  from  the  candidates  themselves,  partly  from  single  electors 
or  electing  committees,  and  also  from  the  societies  and  guilds. 
So  the  goldsmiths  of  Pompeii  declare  that  they  will  unani- 
mously vote  for  a  certain  Photinus  at  the  election  of  an  edile. 
Carriers  put  up  their  own  candidates  ;  likewise  the  fruit  handlers, 
mule-drivers,  and  carpenters.  The  trade  associations  thus  exer- 
cised a  visible  influence  upon  the  course  of  local  conditions.  They 
were  a  factor  with  which  the  candidates  had  to  deal. 

That  later  even  the  Caesars  did  not  underestimate  this  element, 
and  that  those  emperors,  who  ruled  in  an  aristocratic  sense,  looked 
upon  the  coalitions  of  workmen  with  some  anxiety,  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  Characteristic  in  this  regard  appears  a  letter 
of  Pliny  the  younger  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  the  answer 
given  by  the  sovereign.  Pliny,  the  former  governor  of  Bithynia, 
writes  to  his  lord  and  ruler  in  Home  as  follows :  — 

^*'  While  I  was  traveling  through  a  distant  part  of  the  province, 
a  great  conflagration  at  Nicomedia  consumed  many  private  build- 
ings and,  although  a  street  lay  between,  two  public  edifices,  the 
Gerusia  and  Iseon,  were  destroyed.  Partly  on  account  of  the 
wind,  and  partly  owing  to  the  inactivity  of  the  public,  the  fire 
rapidly  extended,  and,  in  spite  of  the  evident  greatness  of  the 
calamity,  the  populace  stood  by  idle  and  immovable  like  a  pack  of 
gapers.  Moreover,  there  was  no  fire  engine  in  the  whole  town, 
nor  any  fire  buckets,  or  anything  else  necessary  for  extinguishing 
flames.  I  at  once  issued  orders  for  the  requisite  things  for  such 
emergencies  to  be  procured.  Now  I  should  like  to  defer  it  to 
your  majesty,  whether  you  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  estab- 
lish a  guild  of  carpenters  as  fire  department,  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  strong.  I  would  take  care  that  none  were  received  into 
the  union  who  were  not  really  carpenters,  and  no  one  either  who 
could  misuse  his  membership.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  so  trifling  a  number  of  people  in  order.^^ 

Hereupon  Emperor  Trajan  replies  :  — 
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^  After  the  precedence  of  several  other  cities,  you  have  come 
upon  the  idea  that  we  might  erect  a  guild  of  carpenters  at  Nico- 
media.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  cities  alluded  to  have  been 
repeatedly  disquieted  by  such  societies.  The  danger  of  political 
agitation  is  always  near,  under  whatever  name,  and  for  whatever 
reason  the  people  may  unite  themselves  together.  I  therefore  con- 
sider it  better  to  furnish  abundant  means  of  extinguishing  fire, 
and  to  remind  house-dwellers  that  they  themselves  must  lay  a 
hand  ;  last,  the  public  is  to  be  called  upon." 

These  two  documents,  given  to  us,  unretrenched,  in  the  works  of 
Pliny,  speak  with  sufficient  distinctness  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Revolutionary  endeavors  were  even  in  those  times  covered  up  by 
the  mask  of  fire^tmgaishing  companies,  etc.,  and  not  always 
were  the  police  successful  in  opportunely  suppressing  the  agita- 
tion. According  to  the  emperor's  letter,  there  had  already  been 
repeated  scenes  of  tumult,  if  not  conflicts  and  cpncussions  with 
the  authorities. 

There  was  just  beginning  to  be  wafted  over  from  Palestine  a 
keen,  clearing  wind  across  the  west.  For  the  first  time  resounded 
the  well-weighed  cry  and  watchword :  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity !     Headien  antiquity  was  to  strand  upon  these  fatal  words. 

Ernst  Eckstein. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  COLLEGE.^ 

The  church  and  the  college  are  still  closely  related.  On  the 
surface,  indeed,  great  changes  appear,  as  compared  with  the  past, 
in  both  church  and  college,  and  in  the  way  in  which  these  sever- 
ally regard  each  the  other.  Underneath  the  surface,  however,  it 
is  discovered  that  these  changes  are,  in  the  main,  readjustments 
to  altered  circumstances,  adaptations  —  wise  and  to  be  rejoiced  in 
—  to  the  changing  times  and  their  needs.  As  evident  as  ever  are 
the  common  relations  of  church  and  college  to  the  state,  its  inter- 
ests and  welfare.  Hand  in  hand  these  still  labor  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  the  commonwealth  may  become  identical. 
Xhis  can  mean  nothing  other  than  the  incarnation,  in  society  and 
its  movements,  of  the  life  and  spirit  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

Our  national  wealth  and  culture  have  in  late  years  greatly  in- 

^  Bead  before  the  General  Association  of  MaasachaBetts,  at  Springfield,  May 
18,1892. 
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creased.  InoreaBingly,  therefore,  our  sons,  and  in  far  more  rap- 
idly increasing  ratio  our  daughters,  crowd  halls  of  learning. 
These  are  fitting  for  service  in  life.  Of  course  this  service  can- 
not be,  even  in  the  large  minority  of  cases,  a  service  in  the  pulpit. 
None  the  less  it  can  be,'  and  without  exception  should  be,  in  what- 
ever sphere  it  be  rendered,  a  true  **  ministry  of  the  word."  He, 
the  Word  made  flesh,  who  is  the  centre  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
source  of  their  authority  and  power  to  bless,  wrought  out  his  min* 
istry  in  the  home  and  by  the  wayside  even  more  fully  and  effeo* 
tively  than  in  the'  temple  court.  He  cast  his  life,  as  leaven,  into 
the  movements  of  our  world,  thus  revealing  God  as  ^^  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe."  Our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  to  hear  his  commanding  voice.  His  work  is  theirs. 
Therefore  the  college  still  stands  hard  by  the  church,  and  the 
Bible,  which  is  in  the  church,  is  also  still  to  be,  increasingly  and 
more  effectively,  we  must  believe,  in  the  college. 

We  are,  then,  to  consider  our  subject.  The  Bible  in  the  College, 
from  the  broad  point  of  view  of  the  general  purpose  of  present  col- 
lege education.  How  does  the  Bible  in  the  college  bear  upon  life 
there  fitting  itself  for  service  ?  How  does  its  study,  as  a  part  of 
the  college  training,  bear  upon  other  departments  of  instruction 
in  their  relation  to  educated  usefulness  ?  The  Bible  in  the  col- 
lege is  there  not  only  for  general  use,  both  private  and  public,  but 
it  is  there,  or  should  be,  for  specific  use  in  study  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Begardiog  its  private  use,  it  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  as  extensive  at 
present  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  pausing  only  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  this  private  use  without  question  increases 
where  and  when  the  actual  study  of  the  Bible  is  emphasized,  and 
diminishes  under  opposite  conditions.  The  public  use  of  the 
Scriptures  naturally  and  rightly  varies  in  different  institutions. 
For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  the  reading  of  selected  portions 
in  public  religioas  exercises,  and  the  practical  consideration  of 
moral  and  religious  lessons  drawn  from  their  }>ages.  This  latter 
use  occurs,  in  a  few  cases,  in  prescribed  gatherings  on  Sunday, 
but  more  commonly  in  voluntary  meetings  of  students  on  that 
day,  either  by  themselves  or  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  profit  derived  from  this  diversified 
public  use  depends  very  largely  upon  the  previous  intellectual  con- 
tact of  the  individual  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  it 
might  almost  go  without  the  saying,  because  of  the  general  testi- 
mony of  experience  and  observation,  both  in  the  college  and  out, 
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that  intelleotaal  study  of  the  Bible  anderlies  its  true  practical  and 
devotioiial  use.  The  intelleotual  is  the  f onndation  upon  which  the 
practical  structuTe  is  reared.  The  passage  which  has  been  care- 
fully studied  becomes,  for  all  subsequent  time,  useful  in  the  devo» 
tional  hour.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  claim  that  whatever 
sdvantages  in  connection  with  college  life  are  derived  from  the 
practical  or  devotional  use  of  the  Bible  in  public  substantially 
accrue  either  from  previous  or  accompanying  intellectual  labor 
expended  upon  its  pages.  While  one  can  never  attend,  in  the 
right  spirit,  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  much  less  handle  in  prac- 
tical fashion  its  truths,  without  receiving  great  benefit,  none  the 
less  the  centre  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  college,  its 
power  over  life  and  its  influence  upon  the  collegiate  course, 
broadly  and  correctly  understood,  are  to  be  found  in  its  actual 
and  accurate  study  as  a  part  of  the  meqtal  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  painstaking  and  scientific  investigation  of  its  form  and 
contents  are  received  in  intensified  and  highest  form  the  benefits 
which  accompany  its  general  use.  Bible  truth,  when  clearly  seen 
by  the  intellect,  always  appeals,  in  itself,  to  the  conscience ;  while 
foggy  conceptions  regarding  it  weaken  its  power  over  life  more 
tban  can  easily  be  estimated.  Thus  broadly  viewing  the  position 
of  the  Bible  in  the  college,  let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  its  pres- 
ence upon  college  life  and  training. 

As  already  intimated,  the  college  of  to-day  is,  above  all  else,  a 
place  of  preparation  for  intelligent  usefulness  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  such  a  liberalizing  of  the  mind  as  shall 
enable  one  to  see  clearly  and  act  wisely,  for  self  and  society, 
wherever  placed  in  the  world's  work.  The  college  graduate  need 
not  pass  into  a  profession,  much  less  enter  the  ministry,  in  order 
to  utilize  to  the  full  collegiate  advantages.  In  our  present  civili- 
zation, opportunity  for  utterance  and  scope  for  action  offer  them- 
selves to  every  furnished  mind,  regardless  even  of  sex.  Opinion 
and  life  are  to  be  moulded  and  swayed  on  every  hand.  Our 
courses  of  college  study  are  therefore  arranged  with  this  end  in 
view.  Such  modifications  as  arise  from  time  to  time  find  both 
their  occasion  and  warrant  in  the  desire  to  more  directly  bend  in- 
struction to  this  result.  How  shall  college  education  qualify  our 
graduates  to  think  and  act,  according  to  their  several  circum- 
stances and  situations  in  life,  as  educated  men  and  women,  regard- 
ing the  questions  of  the  day  ?  —  this  is  the  problem  constantly 
facing  the  college  educator.  It  is  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
this  problem  that  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  college  com- 
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mands  the  attention  of  college  authorities  and  of  those  who  real- 
ize the  intimate  relation  between  college  education  and  the  wel- 
fare of  church  and  state.  The  pressing  questions  of  the  time  are 
undoubtedly  social  and  religious.  All  issues  in  political  affairs 
worthy  of  note  are  found,  in  ultimate  analysis,  to  belong  to  one 
of  these  classes.  Moreover,  these  two  groups  of  problems  are  at 
root  one.  More  and  more  we  are  seeing  that  the  issues  which 
face  us  are  social,  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  and  religious 
as  considered  from  another.  How  shall  man,  a  social  and  reli- 
gious being,  deal  with  himself  in  the  circumstances  of  present  life  ? 
—  this  we  find  to  be  the  comprehensive  inquiry,  including  all 
others.  Light  upon  it  is  to  be  sought  from  every  quarter.  All 
studies  must  render  tribute  to  its  answer.  A  proper  utility  be- 
comes, of  necessity,  the  guide  of  every  teacher  and  student.  No 
course  of  instruction  can  be  permitted  to  claim  entire  divorce 
from  a  bearing  upon  practical  life. 

Our  colleges  endeavor  to  train  for  service  through  acquaintance 
with  the  experience  and  life  of  the  past,  as  seen  in  history  and 
letters,  and  through  knowledge  of  nature  and  man,  as  observed 
through  science,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social.  Among 
these  courses  of  instruction  we  rightly  emphasize  literature, — 
ancient  and  modem,  —  history,  social  science,  and  philosophy,  as 
peculiarly  bearing  upon  present  issues,  and  contributing  their 
proportion  toward  furnishing  the  educated  man  and  woman  to 
deal  with  them.  Consider  the  intimate  relation  of  the  Scripture 
to  these  branches  of  learning.  Superficial  thought  regarding 
the  connection  of  the  Bible  with  education  has  often  failed  to 
disclose  what  should  here  be  most  evident.  The  Bible  in  the 
college  not  only  influences  the  general  atmosphere  of  life  and 
thought,  purifying  and  elevating  it ;  it  not  only  creates  and  pre- 
serves a  spirit  of  general  practical  earnestness  ;  it  also  enters  into 
and  becomes  a  part,  so  to  say,  of  specific  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, revealing  more  clearly  regarding  each  its  inherent  character 
and  practical  end,  thus  binding  them  together  in  a  higher  unity 
through  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  their  common  purpose 
and  their  several  relations  to  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  difficult  to 
find  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  any  single  phase  of  coUege  train- 
ing, or  to  class  its  study  with  any  one  department  of  the  curricu- 
lum. This  fact,  however,  instead  of  diminishing  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  college  life,  g^atly  enhances 
their  influence.     Let  us  notice  how  true  this  is. 

Ask,  for  example,  these  two  questions :  What  is  the  Bible  ? 
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and  Whence  is  the  Bible?  Can  they  be  answered  •without  both 
disooYering  and  considering  very  mach  that  belongs  in  the  fields 
of  literature  and  history?  When  replies  haye  been  made  to 
them,  even  in  but  comparatively  scholarly  fashion,  has  not  also 
invaluable  information  for  the  pursuit  of  social  science  and  philos* 
ophy  been  placed  in  our  hands  ?  Moreover,  has  not  physical  sci- 
ence in  its  relations  to  religious  thought  been  carefully  consid- 
ered ?  The  answers  to  these  inquiries,  however,  are  the  results  of 
a  course  of  scientific  Bible  study,  stated  in  brief.  Indeed,  they 
summarize  comprehensively  the  outline  and  substance  of  such  a 
course. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  college  is  evidently  a  study  of 
literature.     Here  is  a  library  of  very  considerable  extent,  pro- 
duced through  a  long  period  of  time,  whose  individual  parts  arose 
under  a  great  variety  of  circuoistances,  personal,  social,  national, 
even  racial,  but  always  religious.     This  library  is  unique  in  that 
it  gathers  together  and  blends  many  diverse  literary  forms.    Here 
are  found,  for  example,  books  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  legis- 
lation, with  letters  of  varied  character.      When,  moreover,  we 
have  enumerated  these,  the  list  is  not  complete.     Indeed,  our 
western  and  modem  forms  of  literary  expression  do  not  suffice  us 
to  catalogue,  much  less  describe,  the  literature  found  in  this  world 
library  of  thought  and  experience.     Take,  for  instance,  at  random, 
a  single  one  of  the  more  than  threescore  books  here  gathered 
together.     Let  it  be  the  Book  of  the  Pi*ophet  Ezekiel.     In  what 
category  will  the  modern  literary  student  place  this  book  ?     Its 
many-sidedness  confuses  him.     Its  varied  manifestations  of  life 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  run  its  contents  into  any  given 
mould.     Here  are  prose  and  poetry,  flowing  one  into  the  other. 
Here  are  historical  statements  and  symbolical  utterances,  lying 
side  by  side.    Here  are  the  ethical  orations  of  a  prophet,  the  ritual 
mind-pictures  of  a  priest,  the  legislative  plans  of  a  statesman, 
mingling  together,  and  all  animated  with  the  instinct  and  suffused 
with  the  emotion  of  a  deeply  religious  nature.     Yet  is  there  no 
confusion.     Nothing  is  mechanical  or  artificial ;  for  here,  as  else- 
where, the  literature  of  the  Bible  holds  form  in  subordination  to 
spirit.    Thus  is  it  found  teaching  us  the  great  lesson  necessary 
for  our  guidance  in  all  study  of  letters,  that  literary  form  is  the 
expression  of  life,  that  back  of  the  book  is  the  man,  a  social  and 
religious  agent,  directing  himself  and  his  fellows.     If  in  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  we  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  priest, 
the  legislator,  the  statesman,  these  are  but  the  several  aspects  of 
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the  one  many-sided  man,  dealing  practically  with  life  as  he  finds 
it  in  himself  and  in  those  round  about  him.  This  book,  how- 
eyer,  is  not  peculiar  in  this  respect.  As  we  pass  heie  and  there 
in  that  wide  field  of  literary  research  which  the  Scriptures  afford, 
it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  continually  the  purpose  of 
the  study  of  all  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  in  reference  to 
present  life  and  its  questions,  is  made  dear*  Over  and  over 
again  it  is  emphasized.  Thus  Bible  study  renders  a  false  and 
surface  sestheticism  in  literature  impossible.  It  is  continually 
illustrating  this  truth :  literary  forms  come  forth  from  life ;  their 
value  and  mission  are  to  give  expression  to  the  message  of  life, 
and  by  this  expression  they  are  in  turn  to  mould  and  sway  it. 

But  Bible  study  is  also  a  study  of  history.  Many,  doubtless, 
would  place  it  ))reeminently  in  this  department.  Recall  these 
facts.  The  Sacred  Library  must  always  be  one  of  the  great 
sources  for  the  study  of  primitive  life.  It  also  gives  us  the  his- 
torical development  of  that  unique  people  whose  mission  it  was  to 
work  out,  in  personal  and  national  experience,  those  great  ethical 
ideas  which  ran  through  all  history,  whose  clear  unfolding  in  soci- 
ety, stage  by  stage,  marks  the  progress  of  the  race.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures are  found,  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  the  history  of  the  development  of  religion  in  its  inner 
essence.  Here,  moreover,  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  found  the  sources  for  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
manifestation  of  that  new  spirit  of  life  which,  first  incarnate 
in  its  fullness  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  has  ever  since  been  em- 
bodying itself  in  individuals  and  society,  thus  evolving,  as  the 
centuries  have  passed,  a  new  and  higher  civilization,  which  shall 
at  length  be  worthy  of  the  name  Christian.  Evidently,  then, 
there  is  much  of  history,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  in  the 
Scriptures ;  for  history  is  not  simply  a  gathering  together  of 
events.  Rightly  understood,  it  is  the  record  of  human  prepress. 
It  is  also  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  this  progress.  It  seeks, 
back  of  appearances,  the  causes  which  thus  reveal  themselves. 
History,  when  it  rises  into  the  realm  of  philosophy,  finds  itself  to 
be  the  outcome  of  personal  factors,  human  and  divine,  working 
in  mutual  cooperation  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  The 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible  as  history  illustrates  this  truth  in 
highest  fashion ;  for  in  these  sacred  records,  as  nowhere  else,  Gh>d 
and  man  are  seen  together  bringing  about  the  redemption  of  hu- 
man life  and  society.  It  is  a  fair  question,  therefore,  whether  a 
practical  conception  of  the  purpose  of  historical  investigation  in 
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general,  and  a  working  idea  of  tbe  philosophy  of  history,  can  be 
attained  by  the  student  in  any  better  manner  than  through  a  care- 
ful historical  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  college  is  closely  related 
to  the  study  of  social  science.  If  judged  by  the  material  which 
it  brings  before  the  student,  especially  in  the  legislative,  histori- 
oal,  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that 
working  out  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  seen  in  the  life 
delineated  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
might  well  be  classed  among  the  studies  of  this  science.  More- 
over, Bible  study  develops  in  the  student  a  possibility  of  insight 
into  social  conditions  through  the  cultivation  of  a  righteous  sym- 
pathy with  man*  It  calls  into  activity  the  ability  to  see  how  the 
inner  and  ideal  plan  of  life,  which  inheres  in  Ood,  is  ever,  in  the 
evolution  of  society,  taking  the  place,  in  man's  thought,  of  that 
arbitrary  and  false  construction  of  things  which  has  been  the 
invention  of  human  selfishness.  These  quaHties  are  an  essential 
preparation  for  the  successful  investigation  of  the  social  conditions 
about  us,  and  such  investigation  is  certainly  the  practical  purpose 
of  social  science.  College  Bible  study,  therefore,  ought  clearly  to 
set  before  the  student  the  highest  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
pursuit  of  this  science.  We  may  expect  it  to  emphasize  as  its 
end  the  unselfish  motive  of  aiding  humanity  in  its  struggles. 

It  may  possibly  seem  to  some  to  be  going  too  far  to  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  relation  cff  Bible  study  in  the  coUege  to  the  investi- 
gations of  philosophy.  Yet,  however  variously  the  study  of  phi* 
losophy  may  be  regarded,  from  whatever  quarter  or  in  whatever 
attitude  it  may  be  approached,  if  its  object  be  to  consider,  to  any 
degree  inductively,  the  ultimate  laws  and  the  fundamental  causes 
of  things,  certainly  the  wide  range  for  induction  regarding  hu- 
man life  and  experience  which  the  Scriptures  afford,  the  unique 
yet  common  theory  of  life  which  is  illustrated  so  copiously  and 
so  naturally  on  all  their  pages,  and,  above  all,  that  wonderful  and 
completely  conscience-governed  mind  of  Jesus  which  the  Gospel 
literature  reveals,  cannot  be  passed  over.  What,  we  must  ask,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  ideal  plan  of  life  •—  continually  more  and  more 
fully  seen  in  the  living  revealed  in  the  Bible  —  discover  itself 
perfectly,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  in  the  living  of  the  Son  of 
man,  the  summit  and  completion  of  creation  ?  What,  also,  if  the 
mind  of  this  alone  sinless,  and  therefore  alone  normal,  man  be 
the  fundamental  datum  for  all  enduring  thought  in  philosophy  ? 
These  certainly  are  not  idle  questions.    Evidently  the  study  of 
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philosophy  in  the  college  caonot  be  without  a  practical  aim  if  in- 
fluenced by  the  practical  philosophy  of  life  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Nor  can  it  be  thoroughly  scientific,  if  it  passes  by  the 
manifestations  of  life  there  presented. 

Nor  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  college  without  its  relation 
to  the  pursuit  of  natural  science.  Much  has  been  written  in  the 
past  regarding  the  Bible  and  science.  Many,  we  know,  have  as 
a  consequence  concluded  either  that  the  Bible  is  unfortunately 
very  unscientific,  or  that  science  is  with  equal  ill-fortune,  perhaps, 
very  unbiblical.  The  Scriptures,  rightly  studied,  are  the  true 
safeguard  against  either  conclusion.  The  scientific  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  religious  study  of  science  —  none  the  less  truly  scien- 
tific for  this —  may,  in  a  college  course,  go  hand  in  hand  with  un- 
told advantage  to  both.  Scientific  and  Biblical  difficulties  are  often 
mutually  explanatory.  There  is  no  conflict  between  science  and 
reUgion.  These  are  moving  in  different  realms.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity  of  reconciling  the  Bible  and  science.  Superficial  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  superficial  study  of  science,  on  the  part  both  of 
the  religionist  and  the  sciolist,  should  be  things  of  the  past.  Our 
educated  Christian  young  men  and  women  should  see  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  with  binoc- 
ular vision.  Law  in  nature  is  gracious,  and  law  in  grace  is  natu- 
ral. We  have  in  these  the  two  sides  of  the  shield  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  which  is  put  into  our  hands  for  our  complete  defense. 

Thus  has  it  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary result  of  the  Bible  in  the  college  is  to  point  out  more  clearly 
the  purpose  of  a  college  education,  considered  both  as  a  whole 
and  also  as  it  discovers  itself  in  the  work  of  several  of  its  most 
important  departments.  In  the  progress  of  our  thought,  the  reli^ 
tion  of  Bible  study  to  these  leading  courses  of  college  study  has 
been  emphasized.  Undoubtedly  it  has  become  evident,  as  we 
have  advanced,  that  such  Bible  study  as  has  been  spoken  of  is 
not  yet  found  to  any  extent  in  our  colleges.  Nor  are  the  reasons 
of  its  absence  far  to  seek.  Former  conceptions  of  college  Bible 
study  have  been  much  too  contracted.  A  weekly  religious  exer- 
cise —  in  a  word,  a  sort  of  college  Sunday-school  Bible  class  —  has 
been  in  most  minds,  both  within  the  college  and  without,  the  only 
idea  entertained  concerning  it.  By  endeavoring  to  combine  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  devotional  elements,  it  has  been  thought  to  reach 
immediate  practical  results  in  the  religious  life,  or  at  least  to  pro- 
vide in  a  degree  for  religious  nurture  and  growth.  The  purpose 
has  been  good ;  the  results  hoped  for  have  not,  in  any  large  mea- 
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sore,  followed.  Neither  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
nor  the  building  up  of  moral  and  religious  character  have  in  sat- 
isfactory degree  resulted.  A  class-room  college  exercise  must  be 
markedly  intellectual  to  command  the  respect  of  the  student* 
Have  the  Scriptures  been  honored  through  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  ?  Notice  how  the  work  has  been  conducted.  Quite 
generally  it  has  been  divided  among  several  members  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  whose  time  and  strength  were  already  fully  occupied 
with  instruction  in  other  departments.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
these  could  neither  do  justice  to  themselves  nor  to  the  subject. 
Nor  has  sufficient  time,  wisely  arranged,  been  set  apart  for  the 
work.  A  single  exercise  during  the  week,  generally  occurring  on 
Monday  morning,  so  that  all  needed  study  might  fall  upon  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  has  commonly  been  assigned  to  it.  What  depart- 
ment of  literature,  history,  social  science,  philosophy,  or  natural 
science  would  thrive  under  such  treatment  ?  Indeed,  what  self-re- 
specting instructors  in  these  studies  would  tolerate  the  usage  which 
has  been  given  Bible  study  ?  What  wonder  that  the  very  conception 
of  study  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  has  well-nigh  departed  from 
many  educated  minds.  What  wonder  that  young  men  and  young 
women  have  left  college  trained  in  knowledge  of  pagan  history 
and  letters,  but  regarding  sacred  history  and  letters,  as  ignorant 
as  children.  An  unstudied  Bible  has  become  a  not  understood,  a 
neglected,  and,  in  many  cases,  sadly  be  it  said,  a  discarded  Bible. 
The  college  graduate  receives  help  and  inspiration  in  after  life 
from  his  Browning  and  his  Shakespeare,  possibly  from  his  Cicero 
and  his  Horace,  his  Homer  and  his  Plato,  because  in  college  days 
he  studied  these.  From  his  Bible,  supremely  the  book  of  help  and 
inspiration,  he  does  not,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  any  correspond- 
ing or  proper  degree,  receive  these  essentials  for  life,  because  he 
has  not  studied  it.  Indeed,  it  is  often  true  that  his  Bible  would 
be  worth  more  to  him  were  he  uneducated.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Bible  ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  man.  Something  certainly 
has  been  wrong. 

Evidently  the  Bible  is  not  in  the  college  as  it  ought  to  be  there, 
nntil  it  is  there  to  be  studied,  having  an  honorable  place  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  Let  the  same  arrangements  be  made  as  to 
hours  and  facilities  for  instruction  that  are  afforded  the  depart- 
ments of  literature,  history,  or  philosophy.  Let  the  work  be 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  gives  his  life  to  it.  Let  its  method 
be  strictly  scientific.  Whether  required  or  elective,  let  it  be  made 
as  thoroughly  a  means  of  mental  discipline  as  any  other  part  of 
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the  college  ooiine.  No  fear  need  be  felt,  under  sudh  cirenm- 
stanoes,  that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  lessened  bj 
careful  investigation,  or  that  questions  of  criticism  will  destroy 
reTerence  for  them.  Admiration  for  the  beauty  and  respect  for 
the  truth  found  in  the  Bible  will  take  the  place  of  lack  of  appre- 
ciation or  irreverence.  The  mind  will  be  opened  to  the  influence 
of  the  evidence  found  in  experimental  religion.  Beverence  for 
the  characters  of  Scripture  and  profound  veneration  for  the  Christ 
will  be  developed.  Christian  faith  will  become  intelligent  and 
fortified.  Increased  personal  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  increased 
devotional  appropriation  of  their  riches  will  result.  These  are 
not  prophecies ;  they  are  results  which  have  been  attained. 

The  Bible  truly  in  the  college  fits  our  sons  and  daughters  for 
life,  in  the  home  and  in  society,  in  the  church  and  in  the  state. 
Its  influence  is  roundly  educative.  It  fits  for  living  in  a  world 
ruled  by  the  principles  which  it  so  clearly  discloses.  The  Bible 
came  out  of  human  life  touched  by  the  divine.  Its  handling 
brings  the  same  divine  touch  to  the  mind  that  candidly  deals  with 
it.  That  mind  is  thus  fitted  to  communicate  that  touch,  through 
its  own  living,  to  society.    This  is  the  great  need  of  the  present. 

George  S.  Burroughs. 
Amherst  Collbok,  Ahhebst,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  DIVIOTTY  OP  CHRIST. 
IT.  BBYSLATION  A2n>  BBDXMFnON. 

Lr  tbe  preceding  artieles  it  has  been  shown  that  the  diyinitj  of  Christ 
was  generallj  believed  in  by  the  early  chureh,  and  that  divinity  of  nature 
was  implicit  in  the  conscioasness  of  Jesos  himself.  The  attempt  is  no 
longer  seriously  made  to  interpret  that  early  belief  into  lower  terms,  but 
it  is  admitted  that  the  apostles,  and  the  ehnrch  as  a  whole,  exalted  Christ 
to  a  place  of  divine  honor,  worshiping  him  as  Lord  over  aU,  and  trusting 
him  as  a  Divine  Redeemer.  It  has  also,  as  we  think,  been  conclusively 
shown  that  Jesus  Christ  believed  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  thus 
to  be  the  revealer  in  his  own  person  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  And  as 
to  the  common  faith  of  the  church  through  the  Christian  centuries,  there 
ean  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  for  it  has  been  so  tenacious  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  as  to  igrnore,  at  times,  his  true  humanity,  and  to  make 
no  real  distincti<m  between  Deity  absolute  and  Deity  incarnate.  To-day 
the  question  is  not  as  to  the  belief  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  through 
the  ages ;  not  as  to  the  belief  of  the  apostolic  church ;  not  even,  perhaps, 
as  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  himself.  It  is  a  question  concerning  the 
reasonableness  of  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Was  the  moral  and 
refigious  power  which  Jesus  undoubtedly  had  anything  more  than  a  human 
power,  a  power  which  might  reside  in  a  great  religious  genius  ?  Does 
the  fact  that  his  disciples  considered  this  power  supernatural  require  us 
to  account  for  it  in  the  same  way  ?  Would  the  opinion  which  Jesus 
himself  may  have  had,  although  honestly  held,  be  of  necessity  a  correct 
opinion  ?  Might  he  not  have  had  the  power,  but  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  its  nature  and  source  ?  And  does  the  belief  of  the  Christian  centuries 
eonceming  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  belief  which  was  easier  under 
partial  ignorance  of  natural  law  than  under  present  knowledge  of  the 
aniversal  reign  of  law,  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  explain  the 
power  of  Jesus  by  a  doctrine  of  supernatural  personality  ?  The  question 
K  put  in  these  forms  because  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  separate  the 
teaching  a^i^d  influence  of  Jesus  from  any  speculative  doctrine  of  his 
person,  because  contradictions  are  said  to  be  involved  in  the  traditional 
theories  of  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  the  historical  Jesus,  and  because, 
imdemeath  aU,  is  a  disposition  to  discredit  the  extraordinary,  the  super- 
natoral,  the  miraculous,  in  the  revelations  €k)d  makes  of  himself  to  men. 
The  purpose  of  this  and  of  the  following  article  in  the  series  is  to  show 
that  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  best  apprehension 
of  them  to-day,  have  their  value  and  significance  in  his  divine-human 
personality,  which  is  the  medium,  or  rather  the  embodiment,  of  the  light, 
Kfe,  and  love  of  Crod  under  human  conditions  and  limitations,  and  to 
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show  that,  nnder  changing  conceptions  of  Uw,  miracle,  the  personality 
of  Grod,  and  the  personality  of  man,  Jesus  may  be  known  as  transmitting, 
through  his  person  and  character,  moral  power  from  Grod  to  man,  and  so 
may  be  regarded,  according  to  the  Scriptural  phrase,  as  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  K 
less  importance  is  attached  now  than  formerly  to  the  visible,  external 
manifestations  of  his  power  by  miracle,  that  may  not  hinder,  but  per- 
haps rather  promote  a  profounder  thought  of  his  truth,  his  character, 
his  person,  as  the  revelation  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Grod.  For,  if  his 
very  life  and  truth  do  not  carry  us  beyond  the  human,  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  about  miraculous  signs  and  wonders,  although,  indeed,  if 
his  very  life  and  truth  do  carry  us  beyond  the  human,  then  the.  health- 
power  which  went  forth  from  him  in  healing,  and  even  a  power  over 
nature  and  a  power  over  death,  a  power  of  resuscitation  and  resurrec- 
tion, might  seem  to  be  only  what  should  be  expected.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, we  do  well  to  adopt  the  order  of  importance  assigned  by  Jesus  to 
his  person  and  his  miracles,  and  therefore  to  rank  his  truth  and  life 
above  signs  and  wonders. 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  first  the  influences  or  powers  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  stand  in  three  points  of  view  from 
which  we  see  the  principal  results  he  has  accomplished. 

He  may  first  be  considered  as  bringing  in  a  revelation  of  God.  It  is 
the  fact,  however  explained,  that  he  changed  the  human  conception  of 
Grod.  He  did  not  set  aside  all  existing  conceptions,  for  part  of  the  truth 
men  had  spelt  out  from  the  volumes  of  nature  and  of  human  life,  but  he 
revealed  the  complete  truth,  he  opened  the  wholeness  of  the  truth.  This 
he  did,  not  by  inference  of  philosophy,  nor  by  a  broad  view  of  history. 
Beliefs  gained  in  that  way  could  be  challenged  on  the  same  grounds. 
The  currents  of  history  do  not  all  run  in  one  direction.  There  are  suf- 
fering, cruelty,  caprice,  as  well  as  prosperity  and  happiness.  If  the 
word  Father  crossed  the  lips  of  some  prophet,  the  mysterious  facts  of 
life  and  the  conflicting  movements  of  history  destroyed  the  incipient 
hope  thus  trying  to  find  voice.  Jesus  revealed  the  Fatherhood  of  Giod. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  revelation  of  God  for  which  the  world  had  been 
waiting,  when  it  came,  proved  to  be  the  second  word  a  child  learns  to 
speak.  That  was  the  revelation.  It  was  at  once  received  within  the 
circle  of  his  disciples,  and  from  them  it  went  forth  into  the  world.  Turn 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  to  the  writings  of  men  who  had  been 
familiar  with  the  conceptions  of  the  righteousness  and  majesty  of  God, 
and  observe  the  frequency  with  which  the  designation  of  Grod  as  Father 
appears.  Conspicuously  absent  from  the  old,  it  is  on  almost  every  page 
of  the  new  Scriptures.  It  permeates  the  new  faith  through  and  through. 
Now,  only  one  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  how  the  belief  in 
Grod*s  Fatiierhood  was  created.  It  came  from  Jesus,  and  it  was  from 
the  life  of  Jesus  rather  than  from  his  words.    His  words  were  but  the 
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expression  of  his  very  being  as  the  Son  of  Gkxl.  There  was  the  mystery, 
and  also  the  beauty,  there  was  the  attraetiTe,  abnost  the  compelling  power 
of  Uie  life.  His  words,  his  trust,  his  vision,  his  judgments  upon  wrong, 
his  83rmpathy,  his  character,  his  whole  life,  his  very  self  were  proclamatory 
of  the  life  of  Grod  in  Him.  Those  who  knew  him  saw  that  he  was  ever 
coming  forth  from  Grod.  Nobody  else  knew  Grod  as  he  did.  He  could 
say  with  truth  that  '^  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him."  That  word  of  his,  "  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  was  a  word  of  reality.  So  was 
that  other  word,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  There  was  the  very  life 
of  God  in  him.  His  consciousness  of  God  was  hb  deepest,  his  abiding 
conscionsnesB.  All  that  came  to  the  surface  in  expression,  words  spoken, 
deeds  done,  endurance  of  indignities,  braving  of  ignominious  death,  all 
welled  up  out  of  his  consciousness  of  God  the  Father  living  in  him, 
speaking  and  working  through  him,  shining  out  in  the  relation  of  Father- 
hood and  Sonship.  The  Son,  he  said,  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing ;  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these 
the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner.  This  is  how  the  realization  of  God's 
Fatherhood  came  to  the  world.  For  even  now  it  is  almost  lost  when 
Jesos  is  ignored.  Witness  popular  philosophical  speculations,  the  last 
word  of  which  is  agnosticism  or  avowed  pessimism.  Nature  and  his- 
tory, apart  from  Christ,  leave  men  in  doubt  whether  there  is  a  God  at 
ftU,  or  even  lead  them  to  believe  in  a  cruel  fate  or  in  chance,  under 
one  or  other  of  which  things  grow  from  worse  to  worse.  From  Jesus 
came  the  belief  in  Fatherhood.  He  vitalized  it,  just  by  being  in  the 
world  and  living  out  that  life  of  unbroken  union  with  the  Father.  Look- 
ing abroad,  we  are  confused.  There  are  cross  lights,  cross  currents. 
Looking  at  him,  we  see  Gk>d  in  the  character  of  love.  Looking  at  the 
life  of  others  which  is  reflected  from  tlie  life  of  Jesus,  we  see  the  Father- 
hood of  God. 

Why  is  it  not  enough  to  accept  this  truth  which  Christ  gave  the  world 
without  reference  to  his  life  and  person,  as  the  truth  given  by  any  reli- 
gions teacher  is  accepted  apart  from  the  person  who  gave  it  ?  But  how 
long  would  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod  hold  its  own  as  a  living  faith  in  this 
great  perplexing  world,  if  it  stood  merely  as  a  word  spoken  by  some- 
body, or  anybody,  centuries  ago  ?  It  is  the  sacred  life  which  makes  real 
the  sacred  truth.  Because  the  life  yielded  up  its  secret  and  disclosed  the 
source  of  its  power,  the  faith  is  real,  vital,  enduring.  The  first  great 
fact,  then,  is  that  Grod  made  a  new  revelation  of  himself  in  the  historical 
Jesus.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  with  all  it  involves,  with  the  faith  and 
hope  it  inspires,  was  given  to  the  beliefs  of  men  as  a  transforming  power 
in  that  personality  which  was  rooted  in  Grod,  and  whose  life  of  teaching, 
service,  suffering,  and  triumph  expressed  that  mysterious  relation  to  the 
Father  which  could  not  be  hidden  from  his  friends. 

The  second  poijit  of  view  is  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  Jesus  on 
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hamanity.  He  is  found  to  be  the  prodacer  of  a  new  type,  it  may  almaet 
be  said  of  a  new  humanity.  His  work  in  personal  charaeter  amomito  to 
a  creation.  The  writings  of  Paul  are  largely  occupied  with  a  delineatioB 
of  the  new  character.  Something  rey<dtttioBary  is  described.  Freedom 
has  taken  the  place  of  bondage  to  law.  Faith  has  taken  the  place  of  ser- 
vility in  a  round  of  observances.  Filial  trust  has  taken  the  place  of 
fear.  Peace  rules  in  the  heart  which  is  now  free  from  oondemnation. 
The  Christian  man  is  in  harmony  with  Grod,  with  himself,  and  with  his 
fellow-men.  Paul  never  loses  the  joy  of  the  new  life  of  faith  and  free- 
dom, nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  lose  the  surprise  of  it.  The  great  die- 
covery  was  then  and  still  is  a  perpetual  wonder,  ever  renewed  as  the  life 
of  faith  springs  up  again  and  again  among  those  who  receive  the  gospeL 
Thus  there  is  the  Chrbtian  character,  which  is  a  distinct  type,  in  what- 
ever conditions  or  nationalities  it  appears,  as  crystals  may  be  large  or 
small,  burnished  or  incrusted,  but  all  cleave  at  the  same  angles  and 
re^ond  to  the  same  tests.  It  is  a  type  superior  to  all  others,  and  not  to 
be  superseded  by  any  other,  since  it  combines  el^nents  of  absolute  worth. 
In  any  individual  the  character  may  be  only  imperfectly  realiied,  but  the 
ideal  which  is  perceived  and  embraced  is  the  perfect  ideaL  In  kind,  m. 
type,  in  principle,  the  Christian  character  is  perfect  and  complete.  This 
has  been  the  verdict  of  every  age,  and  it  is  the  verdict  of  our  own  age. 
Disputes  over  doctrine,  creed,  theory,  do  not  disturb  the  judgment  of  the 
world  respecting  the  Christian  character.  It  stands  in  ocmtrast  with  the 
various  forms  of  selfishness  which  successive  periods  have  produced.  It 
is  an  ideal  commanding  admiration  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  and 
finding  new  embodiments  in  living  men  and  women  of  faith,  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  self-sacrificing  love  in  every  generation.  We  cannot  take 
space  to  characterize  fully  the  new  type.  Our  object  now  is  only  to 
designate  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  personal  life.  Whether  it  appears 
under  Christian  nurture,  gpradually  disengaging  itself  from  what  is  foreign 
to  it,  or  bursts  out  with  suddenness,  almost  with  violence,  throwing  off 
chains  of  bondage,  it  is  the  new,  the  living,  the  supreme  and  prafect 
type  of  character.  Paul's  epistles  are  by  some  considered  to  be  doctrinaL 
They  are  really  ethicaL  He  is  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  the  new 
type  of  life,  and  is  doctrinal  only  to  explain  how  it  is  produced,  what  it 
is,  and  into  what  it  should  develop.  His  writings  retain  their  hold,  not 
because  he  is  thought  to  be  inspired,  nor  because  he  was  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  apostles,  but  because  he  held  up  the  ideal  of  renewed 
character  with  a  vividness,  a  reality,  a  sense  of  nev^rending  wonder, 
which  are  always  needed  to  express  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the  faith 
struggling  up  in  every  age  towards  that  same  ideal  to  embrace  and 
possess  it.  What  produces  this  life  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer.  It  is  inspired  by  Christ  It  is  created  by 
Christ  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creation ;  old  things 
are  passed  away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.    So  it  was  at  the 
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otttsek.  He  was  the  sooree  of  the  new  life.  There  were  ▼arioiu  ezphma- 
tUNia  then. '  It  wm  faith ;  it  was  obedience ;  it  was  imitation ;  it  was  dis* 
eipleahip ;  it  was  sympathy  ;  it  was  sarrender ;  it  was  consecration ;  bat 
no  matter  how  described,  it  vras  some  sort  of  vital  relation  with  Christ. 
He  wae  the  original  soaree  of  the  life.  He  was  the  vine ;  belicTers,  the 
branchea.  He  was  the  head ;  believers,  the  members  of  his  body.  No 
eoctemal  rdation  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  ease.  Nor  coold  mere 
eomplianee  with  precepts  or  vnaided  imitation  of  example  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  this  relation.  Only  one  word  coold  express  the  one  g^at 
fact.  That  word  was  life,  —  the  commonest,  the  graatest,  the  most  signifi- 
cant word  of  Christianity.  The  life  was  in  Christ  He  was  the  true  life. 
He  broi^ht  it  into  the  world.  He  derived  it  from  no  other  man,  from 
no  prophet  or  teacher.  As  he  said,  he  had  life  in  himself.  And  this 
life  reappeared  in  others.  It  had  that  most  mysterious  but  unfailing 
characteristic  of  life,  reproduction.  To  this  day,  the  explanation  is  the 
same.  The  Christian  is  a  creation  of  Christ  The  phrase  of  explanation 
matters  not  Call  it  teaelung,  influence,  or  example ;  call  it  sacrifice,  re- 
demption, or  intercession ;  enough  that  the  effect,  which  is  unique,  and, 
in  kind,  absolute  in  worth  and  perfection,  can  be  accounted  for  by  but 
one  cause.  There  is  a  new  creation,  and  the  creator,  the  producer,  is 
Jesus  Christ  And  whence  came  that  life  to  which  the  new  life  of  cen- 
taries  must  be  traced  ?  Whence  but  from  God  ?  The  new  life  is  the 
result  of  the  revelation.  The  new  life  is  the  life  of  sonship  with  God. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  revelation  was  the  person.  It  was  Christ's 
own  life  in  God  which  revealed  God  to  the  world.  Some  doubt  whether 
a  voice  was  actually  heard  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  {leased,  but  such  a  tradition  could  never  have  become  current 
if  the  whole  impression  made  by  Jesus  had  not  been  of  one  who  was  in 
tfie  very  secrets  of  Grod,  and  who  made  God  real  in  his  every  word  and 
act  God  was  in  Christ,  revealing  himself  in  such  ways  that  the  life  of 
sonship,  with  its  freedom,  its  faith,  its  hope,  and  its  love,  replacing  the 
old  life,  old  because  full  of  the  elements  of  decay,  by  the  new  life,  new 
because  ever  fresh  and  strong,  was  capable  of  production  and  reproduc- 
tion forever. 

The  third  point  of  view  carries  us  directly  from  the  individual,  re- 
newed and  brought  into  sonship,  to  the  society  of  the  redeemed  or  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  This  kingdom  is  the  natural  result  of  the  type  of 
personal  character  created  by  Christ  The  sons  of  Grod  are  brethren,  -— 
Christians  constitute  a  great  family,  or,  to  use  the  figure  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Jesus,  a  great  kingdom.  This  kingdom,  c<Hisidered  as  the  visi- 
ble organization  of  believers,  is  the  Christian  church.  Considered  as  the 
company  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ,  it  is  the  society  of  persons 
who  are  bound  together  in  a  spiritual  unity  of  love  to  each  other  and  of 
service  to  the  world.  Considered  still  more  broadly,  it  is  all  Christian 
thought  and  life  which  purifies  society  through  literature,  art,  laws. 
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cuBtomfl,  and  edocatioii,  and  which  constitates  Christian  civilization*  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  Christian  society  or  kingdom. 
If  we  should  trace  the  principles  of  liberty,  law,  and  service  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  distingaished  from  kingdoms  or  societies  resting 
on  superior  might,  and  in  which  the  weak  are  made  to  serve  the  strong, 
we  should  be  led  back  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  Christ  in  the 
remarkable  passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Matthew  concerning  true 
greatness,  and  we  should  see  that  those  principles  made  their  gr^t  way 
in  the  world,  not  by  mere  utterance,  but  by  the  life  of  him  who  realized 
them  among  men,  and  who  could  explain  them  by  pointing  to  his  own 
example,  when  he  said  :  '*  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  In 
this  kingdom  Christ  is  king.  He  claimed  kingship.  It  was  accorded 
him  by  his  disciples  while  he  lived,  and  by  the  church  ever  since.  His 
kingship  is  acknowledged  in  the  Epistles  by  the  designation  of  Christ  as 
Lord,  which  occurs  on  almost  every  page.  By  that  term  his  spiritual 
authority  was  recognized.  His  word  is  law.  His  commands  are  finaL 
He  is  to  be  obeyed  and  honored.  The  claims  made  by  Jesus  himself 
are  startling.  He  admitted  no  conflicting,  no  superior  claim,  not  even 
the  claim  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection.  Not  father  nor  mother,  nor 
brother  nor  sister,  is  to  have  a  precedent  allegiance.  Christ's  kingship  or 
spiritual  authority  rests  on  his  revelation  of  Grod  as  Father,  and  on  his 
power  to  create  the  new  life  of  sonship.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  car- 
rying with  it  his  kingship,  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  do  not  accept 
traditional  doctrines  of  his  person.  Albert  Ritschl,  for  example,  singles 
out  Luther's  acknowledgment  of  the  Lordship,  as  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
Et  ist  mein  Herr^  as  that  which  embodies  all  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
concerning  Christ.  *^  He  is,"  says  Luther,  '^  my  Master,  my  Lord."  ^ 
Thus  Jesus  Christ  claims  and  exercises  a  spiritual  authority  which  is 
supreme,  because  his  teaching  had  the  authority  of  absolute  truth  and 
right,  because  his  life  embodied  the  truth  and  right,  and  because  He  is 
the  source  of  it  in  all  those  who  accept  Him  as  Master  and  Lord. 

Other  points  of  view  might  have  been  taken.  The  perfection  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  that  is,  his  sinlessness,  might  have  been  dwelt  on,  as 
being  wholly  exceptional  in  humanity.  But  we  have  chosen  rather  to 
consider  what  the  world  has  received  from  Him  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion, and  in  view  of  that,  to  arrive  at  a  belief  concerning  his  person. 
Although  three  results  have  been  indicated,  they  all  are  one.  The  reve- 
lation of  God  as  Father,  the  new  life  of  sonship,  and  the  kingdom  of 
those  who  are  the  sons  of  God,  are  inseparable.     The  one  great  fact  is 

^  Ritschl  quotes  from  Luther  as  follows  :  *'  Ich  glanbe  nicht  allein,  dass 
Jesus  Cbristos  wahrhaf tiger  eini^er  Gottes  Sohn  ist,  in  einer  ewigen  gott- 
lichen  Natur  and  Wesen  von  Ewigkeit  immer  geboren,  sondem  anch,  dass 
ibm  vom  Vater  alle  Dinge  unterworfen  sind,  and  er  aach  nach  der  Menschheit 
mem  und  aUer  Dinge  ein  Herr  geeetst  «€t,  die  er  mit  dem  Yater  naob  der  Gott- 
heit  geschafPen  bat." 
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that  Grod  and  man  are  brought  together  in  harmony  through  the  power 
of  a  life  which  came  directly  forth  from  Grod  and  prod  aces  the  new  life 
in  men.  However  stated,  —  and  we  have  understated  rather  than  over- 
stated the  significance  and  power  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  —  the 
reality  of  a  life  through  which  God  has  revealed  himself  to  men,  so 
that  they  are  transformed  and  restored  to  their  ideal  as  sons  of  God, 
stands  before  us  as  a  spiritual  magnitude  not  to  be  reduced  to  any  small 
measures,  and,  as  we  believe,  not  to  any  merely  human  measures. 

Having  recognized  the  kind  of  work  Jesus  has  done,  in  revelation,  in 
redemption,  and  in  his  kingdom,  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  certain 
theories  which  are  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  Him. 

May  it  not  be  held  that  Jesus  was  a  great  religious  genius,  the  greatest 
religious  genius  history  has  produced  ?  There  have  appeared,  at  various 
times,  men  who  had  what  amounted  to  a  passion  for  religion.  They  have 
been  men  of  spiritual  insight,  of  moral  purity,  and  of  enthusiasm  for  truth 
and  for  men.  Their  power  of  religious  conviction  has  seemed  to  be  less 
the  result  of  training  than  an  endowment  of  nature,  less  the  result  of  study 
than  the  directness  of  intuition,  less  the  product  of  the  times  in  which 
they  have  lived  than  something  innate.  They  have  had  a  positive  genius 
for  religion,  as  others  have  a  genius  for  art,  or  music,  or  affairs,  or  the 
government  of  men.  The  names  of  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Savonarola,  Wesley,  of  Moses,  Buddha,  Mahomet,  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  of  religious  genius.  Such  religious  characters  do  help  us,  in 
part,  to  understand  Christ.  They  show  that  there  is  a  basis  in  the  nature 
of  the  person  for  the  peculiar  power  which  has  been  developed.  They 
are  unique  by  constitution.  They  are  organs,  created,  as  it  were,  to  ex- 
press and  impress  religious  truth.  So  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that 
distinctive  insight  and  power  reside  -in  distinctive  persons,  and  that 
there  is  a  correspondence,  in  an  approximate  accuracy  of  proportion, 
between  the  power  exerted  and  the  personality  exerting  it.  What  does 
such  correspondence  indicate  as  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  In 
the  comparison  of  other  names  with  his,  there  is  the  obvious  contrast  be- 
tween derived  and  original  power.  The  great  names  in  religion  are 
Christian  names.  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Savonarola,  Wesley, 
have  merely  interpreted  Christ.  He  was  the  acknowledged  source  of 
their  faith.  Those  who  knew  him  best  were  aware  that  they  knew  him 
only  in  part.  If  the  apostles  of  Christ  in  the  successive  ages  were 
unique  by  endowment  of  nature,  surely  the  Master  through  whom  the 
truth  was  given  and  in  whom  it  was  embodied  cannot  be  ranked  among 
them,  or  even  as  the  greatest  of  them,  but  stands  apart,  supenor,  su- 
preme, unlike  all  others.  Before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  independent  of 
Christ,  no  religious  genius  has  proclaimed  truth  which  can  compare  with 
the  revelation  of  Fatherhood,  nor  introduced  a  life  which  creates  new 
character  and  a  new  humanity.  Moses,  even  if  he  established  the  entire 
ethical  and  legal  code  of  the  Jewish  religion,  was  a  teacher  and  lawgiver 
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whose  system  was  in  part  superseded  by  the  gospel  and  in  the  other  part 
preparatory  to  it.  No  contrast  in  religions  could  he  more  yivid  than 
that  expressed  in  the  words,  "  for  the  law  was  given  hy  Moses  ;  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ"  Within  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
Jesus  stands  apart  from  all  others,  as  the  reality  of  his  revelation  is 
greater  than  the  anticipations  of  it,  the  originator  greater  than  the  inter- 
preter. And  as  to  other  religions,  if  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
gospel  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  religious  teachers  of  India  and 
China  gave  to  the  world  nothing  comparable  with  that  gospel.  On  the 
contrary,  by  rules  of  asceticism,  by  requirements  of  self-mortification,  by 
representations  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  life,  by  the  teaching  that 
personal  extinction  is  better  than  perpetual  existence,  they  deepened  the 
sense  of  a  need  which  Christ  supplies.  The  Oriental  religions  are  as 
truly  preparatory  for  Christianity  as  Judaism  was.  The  resemblances 
between  the  history  of  Jesus  and  of  Buddha,  or  between  their  teachings, 
are  accidental  or  incidental.  The  differences  are  radical.  And  so  when 
it  is  said  that  Jesus  was  a  great  religious  genius,  there  need  be  no  deniaL 
Bat  as  every  religious  genius  is  endowed  with  gifts  corresponding  to  his 
influence,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  who  brought  in  through  his  very 
life  the  wisdom  of  Grod  and  the  power  of  Grod  to  create  a  new  humanity, 
is  of  a  nature  corresponding,  and  is  not  to  be  reduced  into  any  class 
which  at  the  best  consists  only  of  his  prophets  and  interpreters. 

A  certain  phi*ase  has  been  employed  which,  while  professing  to  explain 
Jesus,  fails  to  explain  him.  It  is  said  Jesus  was  an  inspired  man,  that 
the  spirit  was  given  to  him  without  measure ;  that  he  was  inspired  as  no 
other  man  has  been.  But  that  is  to  say,  only,  that  He  had  religious  insight 
and  power  which  are  unparalleled,  and  that  He  had  them  by  direct  inspi- 
ration from  God.  If  He  was  inspired  to  give  such  a  revelation  as  has 
been  described,  he  was  a  human  being  exerting  a  divine  power,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  God  was  in  him,  or  that  he  was  divine. 
If  he  was  an  organ  perfectly  adapted  to  reveal  God,  it  must  be  asked 
who  and  what  is  the  organ  through  which  Grod  can  reveal  his  true  char- 
acter, and  in  such  way  that  he  is  himself  the  life  which  can  be  repro- 
duced in  others  to  create  a  new  humanity.  The  man  is  not  one  thing, 
and  the  inspiration  another  thing  added  to  the  man,  and  which  might 
again  be  subtracted  from  him. 

The  tlieory  that  Jesus  was  a  superhuman  but  a  created  being,  inter- 
mediate between  God  and  man,  presents  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  all  the  disadvantage  which  pertains  to  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous ;  it  presents  an  incomprehensible  being,  half  angel,  half 
man ;  and  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  truth  and  life  brought  into  tiie 
world  by  Jesus.  God  in  Christ  reconciling  men  to  himself  is  the  substance 
of  the  gospel.  If  credulity  can  go  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  superimmm 
being,  and  can  thus  transcend  the  observed  law  of  nature  and  humanity, 
it  may  as  easily  believe  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod.     It  ia 
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mnch  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  very  life  and  lore  of  God  are 
revealed  in  Chriat's  person  than  to  believe  that  Grod  sent  down  some  cre- 
ated being  other  than  himself,  and  inferior  to  himself,  to  live  among 
men  in  honum  form  so  as  to  reveal  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  to  restore 
men  to  sonship. 

We  have  now  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways.    With  those  who  fail  to 
find  in  the  trath  Jesns  tanght  and  the  work  he  did  anything  more  than 
hnman  nature  is  capable  of,  who  fail  to  find  in  him  a  revelation  from  Grod 
mch  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  who  not  only  disbelieve  miracle 
and  resurrection,  but  also  any  divine  revelation  or  redemption  in  the  truth 
and  life  embodied  in  Jesus,  we  enter  into  no  debate.     If  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  teaching  and  work  is  not  adopted,  no  occasion  exists 
for  a  doctrine  of  his  person  as  divine.     For  it  is  on  the  opinion  held 
concerning  his  work  in  the  world  that  the  opinion  concerning  his  person 
must  depend.     If  his  work  is  merely  a  human  work,  he  is  merely  a 
human  person.     If  his  work  is  a  divine  work,  he  is  more  than  a  human 
person.     Our  inquiry  has  followed  the  direction  taken  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    Christ  is  first  known  as  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  as  the 
redeemer  and  restorer  of  men  to  sonship,  and  as  the  founder  of  that 
kingdom  which  is  a  new  humanity ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed  that  he  is 
the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  that  he  is  Lord  and  Master  over  all  things 
for  the  believer  and  for  the  church,  and  that  he  is  to  be  adored  as 
divine.      First  the  redemption,  then  a  doctrine  of  the  redeemer.      It 
would  be  profitless  to  contend  for  his  divinity  with  those  who  do  not  so 
understand  his  work.     Nor  can  we  present  additional  arguments  to  those 
who  may  not  be  convinced,  to  show  that  his  work  is  such  a  work  of  reve- 
lation and  moral  creation.     The  appeal  is  to  experience  and  to  history. 
If  experience  does  not  imply  that  work,  if  history  is  not  read  in  that 
light,  and  if  the  faith  of  the  church  from  the  outset  is  thought  to  be  one 
grand  mistake,  we  can  make  no  other  appeaL    Spiritual  things  are  spiritu- 
ally discerned.     But  with  those  who  estimate  the  work  of  Christ  sub- 
stantially as  we  have  regarded  it,  we  would  confer  still  further  with 
respect  to  the  person  who  has  brought  the  revelation  and  realized  the 
redemption.    We  hold  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  be  a  reasonable  doctrine. 
We  hold  it  to  be  a  necessary  doctrine,  necessary,  that  is,  not  to  salvation, 
but  as  alone  corresponding  to  all  the  facts  of  personal  experience,  of 
history,  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  of  the  very  consciousness  of 
Jesus.     In  what  follows  we  shall  adduce  some  considerations  which  con- 
firm the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  it 
involves  no  contradictions  or  absurdities,  and  we  shall  try  to  indicate  how 
far  it  is  possible  to  go,  as  well  as  where  it  is  necessary  to  desist,  in  state- 
ment and  definition  of  the  doctrine.     No  reader  will  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  a  living  faith  in  Christ  that  any 
particular  theory  or  doctrine  of  his  person  should  be  accepted.     The 
disciple  of  Jesus  may  trust  him  as  Redeemer,  and  adore  him  as  Lord, 
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withoat  affirming,  or  being  able  to  affirm,  an3rthing  more  than  that  he  is 
Lord  and  Master.  Enough  to  say  with  Lather,  *<  £r  ist  mein  Herr ;  ** 
enough  with  the  apostles  to  receive  Jesos  as  Lord.  Yet  man  j  who  have 
such  a  trust  cannot  stop  with  that,  but  must  inquire  farther,  and  some 
are  shaken  in  their  trust  because  the  doctrines  of  the  diyinity  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Trinity  seem  perplexing  and  contradictory,  and  others  do  not 
know  how  to  meet  the  attacks  which  are  made  on  their  own  faith  and  on 
the  faith  of  the  church  at  those  points.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  such  thought* 
ful  inquiry  that  we  shall  go  on  in  another  article  to  consider  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  corresponding  to  his  work  in  revelation  and 
redemption. 


THE  IMPENDING  QUESTION  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD. 

The  tragic  events  at  Homestead  gave  immediate  and  absolute  pre- 
•oedence  to  the  question  of  law  and  order.  Until  violence  was  restrained 
no  other  question  could  be  settled  or  even  considered.  And  one  outcome 
of  that  terrible  tragedy  will  doubtless  be  the  establishment  or  reinforce- 
ment of  some  responsible  body  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The 
State  cannot  afford  to  allow  any  irresponsible  organization  like  the 
Pinkerton  force  to  assume  its  functions.^  If  the  old  civic  machinery 
known  as  the  sheriff's  posse  eomitaitis  is  out  of  date,  and  it  seems  as 
ridiculously  useless  as  the  old  hand  fire-engine,  new  means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  instant  and  decisive  action  in  cases  of  acute  social  disorder. 
We  see  that  one  of  the  influential  journals  of  the  country  advocates  the 

^  The  followiDg  is  the  Massachusetts  anti-Pinkerton  law,  which  went  into 
effect  July  1st  of  the  present  year.  Similar  laws  have  already  been  enacted 
in  several  of  the  States  :  — 

"  Section  1.  Whenever,  in  case  of  emergency,  special  officers  are  appointed, 
whether  uuder  the  name  of  police  officers  or  any  other  name,  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  police  officers  for  quelling  a  riot  or  disturbance,  or  for  protecting 
property,  no  person  shall  be  so  appointed  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  person  not  a 
resident  ef  this  Commonwealth  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  police  officer  for  pro- 
tecting the  property  of  a  person  or  corporation  of  whom  or  of  which  he  is  a 
regular  employee. 

**  Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  may  at  any  time  in  case  of  danger  to 
his  or  its  property  call  upon  the  regularly-constituted  police  authorities  in  this 
Commonwealth  for  assistance  in  the  protection  of  the  same,  and  nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  in  any  way  limit  or  diminish  such  right ;  but  no  private  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  shall  request  or  authorize  any  person  or  body  of  persons 
non-residents  of  this  Commonwealth,  other  than  regular  employees,  to  assist 
such  corporation  with  arms  in  the  defense  of  its  property,  and  no  such  request 
x>r  authorization  shall  operate  as  a  justification  of  any  assault  or  attack  made 
by  a  non-resident  with  arms  upon  any  person  in  this  Commonwealth.  If  a 
private  corporation  or  an  individual,  who  is  an  employer  of  labor,  requests  or 
authorizes  persons  to  render  assistance  in  violation  of  this  section,  such  corporar 
tion  or  individual,  and  each  and  every  person  rendering  such  assistance  with 
arms,  shall  be  severally  liable  to  each  individual  injured  in  person  or  property 
by  any  act  of  such  nou-resident  for  the  damages  resulting  from  such  injury,  to 
be  recovered  in  an  action  of  tort." 
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organization  of  a  state  police,  corresponding  to  the  police  of  a  city, 
'*  available  in  any  part  of  the  State,  capable  of  being  massed  rapidly, 
and  thoroughly  trained  in  all  branches  of  police  duty."  Nothing  quite 
like  this  has  been  attempted  unless  it  be  the  constabulary  in  the  prohibi- 
tion States.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  militia,  which  is  a  very  expensive  force,  not  easily  called 
into  action  in  the  incipient  stage  of  a  disturbance,  and  suggesting  no 
little  danger  if  frequently  brought  into  use. 

But  the  maintenance  of  order  in  congested  labor  districts  is  not  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  question.  And  that  phase  of  it  which  is  now 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  in  the  calmer  afterthought 
following  the  Homestead  tragedy,  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed  in  the 
question  :  What,  in  equity^  are  the  further  property  rights  of  labor 
beyond  the  daily  wage  ?  Are  there  any  such  rights,  or  does  the  daily 
wage  satisfy  every  obligation  of  capital  to  labor  ?  Legally,  the  laborer 
has  nothing  to  ask  for  beyond  his  wages.  Every  legal  obligation  of  the 
employer  is  ended  when  these  are  paid.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  wage 
system  as  it  is  now  operated.  Capital  takes  the  risks  of  the  market ; 
labor  takes  the  chance  of  employment.  Roughly  stated,  in  the  reported 
language  of  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Carnegie  Works,  the  theory 
runs  in  this  wise :  — 

"  I  think  that  the  company  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  its 
having  taught  organized  labor  a  lesson  that  it  will  always  remember.  That 
lesson  is,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  man  who  owds  a  mill  or  a 
workshop  has  a  right  to  say  who  he  shall  employ  there,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  say  what  wages  he  shall  pay  his  workmen  ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  fix 
rules  for  their  guidance,  and  that  the  law  of  the  land  will  uphold  him  in  the 
protection  of  all  these  rights." 

This  theory,  in  its  ordinary  operation,  moves  in  the  familiar  circle :  first, 
some  arbitrary  enforcement  of  it ;  then  a  strike,  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence ;  then  a  return,  with  some  possible  modification,  to  the  condition 
out  of  which  the  contention  started.  Usually  a  labor  trouble  resolves 
itself  into  a  contest  between  the  manager  of  a  corporation  and  the  leader 
of  an  organization.  Not  infrequently  it  begins  in  a  personal  encounter 
between  the  two,  and  is  simply  the  result  of  a  lack  of  <'  manners."  The 
manager  is  overbearing  and  peremptory,  the  delegate  is  self-conscious, 
important,  irritating.  If  both  were  simply  and  only  gentlemen,  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  term,  a  conference  might  in  half  the  cases  of  dis- 
satisfaction settle  the  trouble,  or  lead  the  way,  by  mutual  consent,  to 
arbitration.  We  suppose  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  sufficient  remedy 
through  any  reform  in  this  direction,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
as  we  pass  on,  that  corporations,  that  is,  organized  capital,  have  no  right 
to  intrust  all  their  moral  responsibilities  to  managers,  unless  these  are 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  moral  capabilities  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  their  ability  to  secure  proper  dividends.    A  manager  will  often  do  and 
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say  what  no  capitalist,  dealing  directly  with  his  employees,  would  do  an 
say.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capitalist,  or  the  responsible  representative 
of  a  corporation,  may  avert  difiBculties  simply  by  his  manner  of  meeting 
those  in  his  employ,  and  of  dealing  with  their  complaint.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Whitney  of  the  West  End  Railroad  Company  of  Boston  is  in  point. 
We  are  not  without  faith  that  Mr.  Carnegie  might  have  averted  the 
Homestead  tragedy  had  he  been  in  direct  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  While  we  have  little  sympathy  with  his  the- 
ory of  benevolent  millionairism,  we  believe  that  he  has  a  larger  sense  of  his 
relation  to  his  employees  than  that  of  a  manager.  Certainly,  according 
to  his  published  views,  he  would  have  approached  the  contest  without  a 
determined  and  bitter  hostility  to  organised  labor,  as  such.  *'  My  experi- 
ence has  been,"  he  says,  *^  that  trades-unions,  upon  the  whole,  are  bene- 
ficial both  to  labor  and  capital.  They  certainly  educate  the  working-man, 
and  give  him  a  truer  conception  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
than  he  could  otherwise  form.  The  ablest  and  best  workmen  eventually 
come  to  the  front  in  these  organizations,  and  it  may  be  laid  as  a  rule  that 
the  more  intelligent  the  workman^  the  fewer  the  contests  with  the  em- 
ployers. I  have  noticed  that  the  manager  who  confers  ofteneat  with  a 
committee  of  his  leading  men  has  the  least  trouble  with  his  workmen. 
I  therefore  recognize  in  trades-unions,  in  organizations  of  the  men  who 
select  representatives  to  speak  for  them,  a  means  not  of  further  embitter^ 
ing  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  but  of  improving 
them." 

But  this  subject  of  manners,  the  personal  intercourse  between  capital 
and  labor,  aside,  the  question  returns  as  to  the  reasonable  demand  which 
may  be  made  upon  the  wage  system,  if  it  is  to  remain  the  established 
mode  of  conducting  the  industries  of  the  country.  Must  we  be  satisfied 
with  this  constant  succession  of  strikes  and  lockouts  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent of  the  system  ?  Have  we  no  better  prospect  than  the  annual  recur- 
rence of  social  disturbances  which  call  for  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
State  ?  The  ready  and  hopeful  answer  of  many  is  arbitration ;  of  some, 
compulsory  arbitration.  The  argument  for  compulsory  arbitration  seems 
clear  enough,  till  one  begins  to  consider  just  how  it  could  be  enforced, 
in  case  of  refusal  by  one  of  the  parties  to  accept  the  terms  enjoined. 
The  refusal  would  probably  come  in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  side  of 
capital.  Having  taken  the  customary  position  that  there  *^  was  nothing 
to  arbitrate,"  there  would  be  little  disposition  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
arbitration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  penalty  which  could  not  be 
evaded  or  borne  with  comparative  equanimity.  Rather  than  comply  with 
the  requirement,  work  might  be  suspended,  the  loss  being  no  greater 
than  is  now  frequently  incurred  when  temper  is  aroused.  The  last  re- 
sort, as  far  as  we  can  see,  would  be  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment ;  but 
this  would  mean  the  practical  abandonment  of  compulsion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  voluntary  arbitration  is  by  no  means  a  sore 
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remedj  foT  the  greater  diBtorbanoeB.  The  stronger  side  finds  *^  nothing 
to  arbitrate,"  unless  the  weaker  side  is  able  to  arouse  public  sympathy. 
In  conspicuous  cases,  like  the  Dock  Strike  of  £a8t  London,  arbitrators 
chosen  on  both  sides  have  been  able  to  effect  a  just  settlement  In  other 
cases  state  boards  of  arbitration,  like  that  in  Massachusetts,  have  accom- 
plished a  vast  deal  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  way  of  adjusting  local  diffi- 
culties. And  it  is  possible  that  if  the  principle  of  arbitration,  as  repre- 
sented in  advisory  state  boards,  was  extended  to  the  general  government, 
larger  and  more  permanent  results  might  be  gained.  We  have  wondered 
that  no  more  attention  has  been  given  to  tlie  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  when  in  office,  on  occasion  of  the  strike  on  the  Missouri  Paci- 
fic Railway,  to  the  effect  that  a  Federal  Commission  should  be  appointed, 
to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  immediate  arbitration  in  cases  of  interstate 
disturbances,  and  also  for  arbitration,  if  called  upon  by  the  authorities  of 
the  State  in  which  a  strike  might  occur.  This  board  was  not  to  have 
compulsory  power,  but  was  to  be  advisory,  like  the  railroad  commissions 
of  the  States,  with  the  moral  advantage  of  an  appeal  through  its  decisions 
to  public  sentiment^ 

^  Extract  from  Message  to  Congress  by  President  Cleveland :  — 

**  I  am  satisfied  that  something  may  be  done  nnder  Federal  anihority  to  pre- 
vent the  disturbances  which  so  often  arise  from  disputes  between  employers 
and  the  employed,  and  which  at  times  seriously  threaten  the  business  interests 
of  the  country,  and  in  my  opinion  the  proper  theory  upon  which  to  proceed  is 
that  of  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling  these  difficulties.  But  I 
suggest  that,  instead  of  arbitrators  chosen  in  the  heat  of  conflicting  claims  and 
after  each  dispute  shall  arise,  there  shall  be  created  a  commission  of  labor 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  regular  officers  of  the  Government, 
charged,  among  other  duties,  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  when  pos- 
sible, of  all  controversies  between  labor  and  capital. 

^  A  commission  thus  organized  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  an  able 
body,  and  its  members,  as  they  gained  experience,  would  constantly  improve  in 
their  ability  to  deal  intelligently  and  usef  idly  Mrith  the  questions  which  might  be 
submitted  to  them.  The  establishment  by  Federal  authority  of  such  a  bureau 
woold  be  a  just  and  sensible  recognition  of  the  value  of  labor  and  its  right  to 
be  represented  in  the  departments  of  the  Government.  So  far  as  its  concilia- 
tory offices  shall  have  relation  to  diBturbanoes  which  interfere  with  transit  and 
commerce  between  the  States,  its  existence  would  be  justified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  which  ffive  to  Congress  the  power  *  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  ana  among  the  several  States.'  And  in  the 
frequent  disputes  between  the  laboring  men  and  their  employers,  of  less  ex- 
tent, and  the  conse<]^ueuces  of  which  are  confined  within  the  state  limits  and 
threaten  domestic  violence,  the  interposition  of  such  a  commission  might  be 
tendered  upon  the  application  of  the  Lenslature  or  Fzecutive  of  a  State,  under 
the  Constitutional  provision  which  requires  the  General  Government  to  <  pro- 
tect '  each  of  the  States  '  against  domestic  violence.' 

"  If  snch  a  commission  were  fairly  organized,  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  popular 
support  and  sympathy  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  submit  to  so  peaceful  an  in- 
strumentality would  constrain  ooth  parties  to  such  disputes  to  invoke  its  inter- 
ference and  abide  by  its  decisions.  There  would  also  be  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  very  existence  of  snch  an  agency  would  invite  application  to  it  for 
advice  and  counsel,  frequently  resulting  m  the  avoidance  of  contention  and 
misnnderstanding.  If  the  usefulness  of  snch  a  contention  is  doubted  because 
it  might  lack  power  to  enforce  its  decision,  much  encouragement  is  derived 
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If,  however,  the  wage  system  is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  arbi- 
tration, we  doubt  if  it  holds  in  its  grasp  the  future  method  of  indastrialism. 
Something  more  than  interference  between  capital  and  labor  when  angry 
is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  system.  We  believe  that  the 
system  itself,  to  insure  its  continuance,  must  be  modified  and  enlarged, 
to  correspond  with  the  growing  skill,  intelligence,  and  responsibility  of 
the  wage-earner.  We  believe  that  this  advance  in  the  personal  value 
of  the  laborer  cannot  be  fully  measured  by  an  advance  in  wages.  When 
^e  great  factories  supplanted  the  small  private  workshops,  the  first  effect 
was  to  reduce  personal  distinctions  between  laborers.  Machinery  brought 
labor  to  a  common  level.  But  the  human  element  in  production  has 
been  gradually  recovering  itself,  gaining  even  upon  improvements  in 
machinery,  till  at  last  the  highest  forms  of  skilled  labor  take  rank  in 
mental  ability  with  some  of  the  distinctively  intellectual  callings.  The 
Homestead  affair  is  a  fine  object  lesson  in  illustration  of  this  advance. 
The  men  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  are  not  subjects  of  charity. 
Many  of  them  have  received  in  wages  the  equivalent  of  salaries  — 
some  as  high  as  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year.^    The  element  of  pity, 

from  the  conceded  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  railroad  commis- 
sions which  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the  States,  which,  having  little 
more  than  advisory  power,  have  exerted  a  most  satisfactory  inflnence  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  conflicting  interests." 

^  The  following  explanation  of  the  high  wages  paid  at  the  Carnegie  Works 
was  given  by  one  of  the  workmen  to  a  reporter  of  the  Boston  Herald :  — 

<<  Men  who  are  able  to  do  the  work  are  very  scaroe.  It  takes  a  man  a  life- 
time to  learn  the  basiness  of  a  screwman,  and  even  after  a  lifetime  at  it  he 
does  not  always  become  an  expert.  Of  the  hundreds  of  men  who  start  in  to 
learn  the  business  not  one  in  fifty  ever  finishes  his  education  and  becomes  a 
boss  screwman.  It  requires  a  peculiar  ability  to  do  this  work.  Now,  in  some 
of  these  government  plates  an  adjustment  of  one  fifth  of  one  hundredth  of  an 
inch  was  required.  This  adjustment  had  to  be  made  in  a  moment.  The  mis- 
take of  a  hundredth  part  of  a  fifth  part  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  meant  the  loss 
of  a  whole  plate,  and  the  loss  of  a  great  many  plates  would  bankrupt  the  com- 
pany, as  a  spoiled  plate  is  almost  a  dead  loss.  Of  course  that  work  was  finer 
than  the  ordinary,  out  take  the  average  work  and  the  adjustment  required  is 
remarkable,  and  a  mistake  of  the  minutest  part  of  an  incn  will  spoil  a  plate. 

**  The  same  is  true  in  the  rolling  department,  which  is  another  department 
where  high  wages  are  paid.  The  roller  must  gauge  his  work  perfectly,  or  it  is 
lost. 

"  In  the  heatinfi^  department,  which  is  the  third  of  the  departments  where 
exceptionally  good  wages  are  paid,  the  heater  must  gauge  the  heat  entirely  by 
his  eye.  He  must  know  at  exactly  what  moment  the  metal  is  in  condition  for 
treatment.  If  he  lets  it  get  too  hot  before  he  takes  it  off  the  job  is  spoiled  ;  if 
he  takes  it  off  before  it  is  hot  enough  the  result  is  the  same.  A  difference  of  a 
minute,  or  sometimes  of  even  a  part  of  a  minute,  is  enough  to  spoil  a  job. 

"  But  the  company  is  not  the  only  loser  when  a  job  is  spoiled.  The  men  are 
all  paid  piece  work,  and  every  time  anything  is  spoiled  they  lose  all  the  work 
they  have  done  on  it.  There  is  no  system  of  time  pay,  and  a  man  gets  pay 
only  for  the  work  he  finishes  which  passes  inspection. 

"  In  the  government  work  which  was  done  at  the  mills  there  were  govern- 
ment inspectors,  and  stricter  men  there  never  were.  These  men  were  on  duty 
all  the  time,  and  until  the  men  eot  the  full  hang  of  the  work  about  half  they 
did  was  turned  back  on  them.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  men  made  any 
money  at  all  on  the  job. 
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therefore,  is  eUminated  from  the  contest,  bat  in  its  place  we  have  the 
question  of  personal  rights  in  equity  in  the  plant  which  the  men  have 
contributed  so  much  to  build  up  by  their  skill  and  character.     The  repu- 
tation of  the  Carnegie  Works  and  the  consequent  advantage  in  the  indus- 
trial market  are  due,  not  simply  to  the  enei^  and  business  sagacity  of  the 
owners,  not  simply  to  enterprise  in  the  managers,  not  simply  to  improved 
machinery,  but  equally  to  the  cooperation  of  the  skilled  workmen  em- 
ployed.    The  finished  product  has  been  their  pride  as  well  as  the  pride 
of  the  establishment,  or  of  Mr.  Carnegie  when  in  active  control  of  it. 
They  have  contributed  brains,  enthusiasm,  personal  interest  of  every  sort 
to  the  general  success.     Now  it  may  be  sufficient,  according  to  the  legal- 
ities of  the  case,  whenever  a  question  of  work  or  wages  arises,  for  the 
management  to  say,  If  you  don*t  like  the  place  you  can  quit ;  but  we  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  equity.    And  we  are  sure  that  there  can  be  no  further 
progress  in  the  adjustment  of  labor  and  capital,  and  no  permanent  safety 
for  the  wage  system,  as  the  method  of  industrialism,  until  these  rights  in 
equity  are  in  some  way  acknowledged.     When  we  refer  to  danger  to  the 
wage  system  we  mean  that  if  legal  rights  are  insisted  upon  against  rights 
in  equity,  the  appeal  will  be  taken  to  politics,  and  the  appeal  of  industri- 
alism to  politics  is  the  first  and  a  long  step  toward  State  Socialism.    The 
method  of  England  in  dealing  vrith  labor  problems  —  at  present  far 
more  socialistic  than  that  of  this  country  —  is  no  test  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  coarse  in  the  Republic.    A  republic  may  move,  when  once  started 
upon  a  given  course,  with  far  more  rapidity  than  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.     The  appeal  of  industrialism  to  politics  in  England  has  been 
thus  far  safe  and  wise.     It  is  the  English  method.     It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  can  be  safely  allowed  in  the  American  conception  of  gov- 
ernment.    But  the  test  will  certainly  come,  unless  industrialism  is  able 
to  settle  its  own  questions  in  equity  rather  than  simply  in  law,  whenever 
law  does  not  reach  the  equity  of  the  situation.     It  is  no  answer  to  this 
statement  to  say   that  equity  is   more  indefinite  than  statute  law,  for 
every  one   knows  that  there  is   such  a  thing  as  equity,  which  usually 
resides  in  the  tacit  acknowledgment,  the  established  custom,  the  way 
of  doing  business  between  man  and  man,  or  between  a  man  and  an  in- 
stitution.    Permanence  of  employment,  for  example,  as  a  right  of  labor 
(no  discharge,  that  is,  of  a  man  or  of  a  body  of  men  without  sufiicient 
cause)  cannot  well   be  made  a  matter  of  legislation  without  a  compli- 
cated system  of  boards  of  arbitration,  but  the  principle  can  easily  be 
embodied  in  the  unwritten  law  of  capital  and  labor.    The  dictum  of  capi- 

«  The  company  talks  aboat  high  wa^s  that  are  paid  to  us.  The  only  reason 
that  they  paid  them  was  that  they  could  not  get  competent  men  to  do  it  for 
sny  less.  Yoa  and  the  other  people  who  are  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about  the 
h%h  wages  that  we  get  think  nothing  of  a  lawyer  being  paid  big  money,  yet 
let  me  tell  yoa  that  it  takes  more  education  and  more  skill  and  more  ability 
and  more  carefulness  to  be  a  screwman  or  a  roller  in  an  iron  or  steel  mill  than 
it  takes  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  there  are  fewer  first-class  men  in  this  business 
than  there  are  in  the  law  business." 
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tal  above  qaoted,  that ''  the  man  who  owns  a  mill  baa  the  right  to  saj 
who  he  shall  employ  there,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  what  wages  he 
shall  pay  his  workmen,"  means,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  current 
events,  that  the  workman  has  no  interest  in  the  mill  or  its  work  other 
than  that  represented  by  the  daily  wage.  Bat  suppose  that,  as  at  Home- 
stead, the  workman  has  contriboted  years  of  faathfol  and  intelligent  ser* 
vice  to  the  *'  mill,"  suppose  he  has  invested  his  snrplns  earnings  in  a  home 
adjacent  to  it,  suppose  he  belongs  to  a  community,  all  of  whose  inter> 
ests  centre  in  the  ''  mill,"  which  has  made  its  own  public  improvements 
based  on  an  assumed  permanency  of  employment,  does  this  dictum  ex- 
press the  whole  equity  in  the  matter  ?  The  workman  who  attempts  to  as- 
sert any  right  in  equity  by  violence,  who  stops  the  working  of  the  *^  mill," 
or  assumes  in  any  way  control  of  it,  puts  himself  at  once  outside  all 
negotiation  except  through  force.  He  makes  himself  thereby  an  outlaw 
in  industrialism.  Still  we  must  remember,  even  in  such  a  case,  that  labor 
has  great  provocation  just  because  it  cannot  invoke  law.  The  man  who 
has  the  law  on  his  side  can  afford  to  be  cool  and  patient.  The  equity  in 
political  right  has  seldom  been  reached  except  through  rebellion.  Revo- 
lution is  successsful  rebellion.  If  the  equity  in  the  industrial  situation  is 
to  be  reached  peaceably,  it  mubt  be  by  much  forbearance  toward  those 
who  are  seeking  the  recognition  of  their  unacknowledged  and  unassured 
rights,  and  through  such  acknowledgment  and  assurance  of  their  right  as 
the  present  system  of  industrialism  can  be  made  to  allow.  Otherwise 
the  wage  system  will  certainly  and  justly  lose  its  place  as  the  accredited 
method  of  industrial  business,  and  something  will  be  devised  which  will 
express  in  larger  degree  than  wages  the  interest  of  labor  in  the  means 
and  agencies  of  production. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRrVTT  COUNCIL 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

[Commnnieated.] 

The  recent  prosecution  of  Edward  King,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  charge  of  using  illegal  cere- 
monies in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
distinct  exercise  of  metropolitan  authority  over  a  suffragan  bishop  since 
Archbishop  Tenison,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  deprived  a  simoni- 
acal  bishop  of  his  see.  The  archbishop's  judgment  seems  to  have  been 
received  with  very  general  approbation,  although  some  vehement  Ritu- 
alists have  disparaged  it  on  account  of  the  four  points  decided  against  the 
bishop,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ardent  Evangelicals  have  been  dis- 
contented on  account  of  the  five  points  decided  in  his  favor.  These  have 
carried  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  ConncO,  which, 
as  is  known,  has  just  rendered  a  judgment  affirming  the  archbishop's 
decision  throughout 
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What  will  be  the  consequence  if  this  decision  should  stand,  as  it  prob- 
ably will,  even  if  eairied  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  final  court  of  appeal  ? 
Some  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  .probably  a  larger  number  of  Nonconform- 
ists, assure  us  that  now  the  last  impediments  are  removed  which  have 
hitherto  restrained  the  Church  of  England  in  her  progress  towards  Borne, 
and  that  the  only  question  is  whether  it  will  be  a  few  decades  sooner  or 
later  that  she  will  bow  her  neck  to  the  ancient  yoke.  How  far  are  these 
cheerful  forebodings  likely  to  be  verified  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  having  read  the  archi- 
episeopal  judgment  throughout  with  particular  attention,  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly congruous  in  temper,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  historical 
spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
Archbishop  Benson  has  always  been  acknowledged  as  a  decided  but  tem- 
perate High  Churchman,  wholly  innocent  of  any  leanings  towards  Rome, 
and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  distinctive  position  of  that  widely  ramifying 
communion  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  head.  His  recent  opinion. 
Tendered  as  principal  umpire  in  the  dispute  between  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  and  Bishop  Blyth  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  all  Protestants,  shows  that,  in  spite  of  some  unadvised 
eulogies  of  Becket  and  Laud  when  first  translated  to  their  chair,  he  is  a 
genuine  representative  of  the  Elizabethan  primacy,  if  not  in  its  servility, 
yet  in  its  temperate  admission  of  things  indifferent  Our  age,  happily, 
has  no  place  for  the  persecuting  arrogance  of  a  Calvinistic  Whitgift,  or 
of  an  Arminian  Bancroft,  but  the  whole  course  of  Benson's  administra- 
tion seems  to  show  that  he  has  fully  inherited  the  traditions  of  Matthew 
Parker,  the  first  archbishop  of  the  uninterrupted  Protestant  line. 

The  primate's  sentonce,  which  is  very  extended,  is  remarkable  for  the 
distinctness  with  which  it  shows  how  most  of  the  points  in  question,  even 
those  decided  against  Bishop  King,  still  more  those  decided  in  his  favor, 
are  doctrinally  altogether  indifferent.  Thus  we  learn  that  before  the 
Reformation  the  use  of  lighted  candles  on  the  altar  (apart  from  the 
hanging  lamp  ever  burning  before  the  Host)  was  neither  required  nor 
universal,  and  that  since  then  it  has  never  been  forbidden,  and,  though 
unusual,  has  been  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  most  Protestant  periods 
of  the  church.  The  Lutherans,  in  southern  Germany  and  Sweden 
especially,  have  always  admitted  it,  and  would  smile  at  the  notion  that 
there  is  in  it  any  Romanizing  significance.  Indeed,  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
Protestantism  is  pronounced  enough  in  all  conscience,  whatever  is  to  be 
said  of  his  orthodoxy,  blames  the  government  for  not  having,  by  express 
mention,  given  the  Catholic  party  a  still  larger  allowance  of  lights  at  the 
Communion,  which  he  is  sure  they  would  have  gladly  accepted  in  lieu  of 
all  claims  to  apostolic  succession.  And  the  singing  of  the  Agnus  Dei 
after  the  Consecration  is  shown  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  much  stronger 
sacramental  form  proposed  by  that  sound  Puritan,  Richard  Baxter !  The 
disputes  over  the  position  during  the  ante-Communion  service  appear 
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absolutely  trivial,  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  eastward  position  daring 
the  consecrating  prayer,  which  alone  may  be  interpreted  doctrinally,  has 
always  been  conceded  as  lawful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  archbishop 
disallows,  and  the  bishop  frankly  abandons,  everything  which  looks  like 
the  esoteric  ceremonies  and  '^  holy  mutter  "  of  the  mass.  As  Dr.  Benson 
remarks,  the  Church  of  England  has  restored  the  fall  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  and  will  not  tolerate  any 
diminution  of  it.  The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  daring  the  eucha- 
ristic  office  is  disallowed,  not  as  ever  having  had  any  significance,  except 
in  the  supererogation  of  symbolism,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  ceremony 
not  prescribed  in  the  rubrics,  while  the  antecedent  mixing  is  permitted 
as  a  harmless  recnrrence  to  usage  dating  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and 
to  which  the  Puritans  took  no  exception  on  doctrinal  grounds.  Most  of 
these  things  are  matters  of  which  Luther  would  have  said,  as  he  says  of 
lights  and  incense :  '^  We  neither  forbid  them  nor  require  them."  And 
everything  which  the  primate  disallows,  his  suffragan  has  loyally  dis- 
continued. 

A  sentence  like  this,  conceived  in  the  temperate  tone  of  careful  his- 
torical inquiry,  and  ratified  still  more  distinctly  in  the  same  spirit  by  the 
court  of  appeal,  serves  one  very  valuable  use.  It  helps  to  show  how 
many  partisan  cries,  whether  turning  on  doctrine  or  practice,  vanish  into 
thin  air  so  soon  as  a  simple  inquiry  is  made  into  the  real  history  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  asages  or  teachings  concerned.  It  is  true  the  most  acri- 
monious, but  surely  not  the  most  respectable  controversy  is  apt  to  be  that 
which  is  evoked  by  the  unexpected  discovery  that  things  disliked  (and 
often  with  excellent  reason)  by  one  party  within  an  ecclesiastical  brother- 
hood are  distinctly  within  the  line  of  admitted  variation.  It  is  corioos, 
but  though  one  would  suppose  that  to  have  found  certain  spectres  of 
alarm  to  have  little  significance  either  for  good  or  evil  would  be  a  grati- 
fying discovery  to  those  that  have  been  frightened  by  them,  it  is  apt  to 
annoy  people  exceedingly  to  be  demonstrated  out  of  their  favorite  bag- 
bears.  There  is  in  this  a  great  deal  of  human  nature,  but  hardly  on  its 
most  elevated  side. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  as  by  the  *^  Times,"  that,  indifferent  as  the  in- 
criminated usages  may  be  in  themselves,  they  have,  within  fifty  years, 
become  the  badges  of  a  distinctly  retrogressive  movement  towards  Roman 
Catholic  theology.  With  this  question,  of  course,  neither  the  Arch- 
bishop nor  the  Privy  Council  has  anything  to  do.  Their  business  is 
to  ascertain  whether  these  ceremonies,  historically  interpreted,  do  or  do 
not  mean  anything  outside  the  lawful  variations  within  the  Church  of 
England.  These  practices  have  led  to  no  evils  comparable  with  some 
resulting  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
Yet  what  should  we  say  if  the  primate  ruled  that  therefore  the  Anglican 
clergy  were  bound  to  accept  the  Tridentine  doctrine  of  Justification  ? 
In  reality,  a  great  part  of  what  we  call  Ritualism  is  right  in  the  line  of 
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developments  proposed  by  that  great  champion  of  Protestantism,  Thomas 
Arnold.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Henry  Newman,  to  the  very  end  of 
bis  Anglican  life,  used  a  seryice  of  almost  Puritan  bareness  and  sim- 
plicity. Indeed,  as  the  priests  in  Rome  remarked  to  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
importance  attached  to  such  trumpery  matters  in  England  struck  them 
as  childish  beyond  measure.  These  things  have  much  less  to  do  with 
doctrine  than  with  aesthetic  feeling  and  historical  reverence.  Both  senti- 
ments are  often  exaggerated,  but  both  sentiments  are  in  themselves  en- 
tirely legitimate. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  even  when  Anglican  clergymen  teach 
distinctly  Catholic  doctrine,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  in  the 
least  inclining  towards  Rome.  The  Greek  Church  teaches  the  same  doc- 
trines of  priesthood  and  the  Eucharist  as  Rome,  but  is  she  thereby  any  the 
better  inclined  towards  Roman  obedience  ?  The  Roman  Catholics  admit 
that  since  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  has  gained  strong  headway  in 
tbe  Church  of  England,  conversions  to  them  have  been  almost  at  a  stay. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy man^  at  a  congress 
of  his  co-religionists,  complained  that  never  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
were  the  prospects  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  so  disheartening 
as  now.  Indeed,  the  "  Independent  '*  appears  well  warranted  in  having 
described  Anglo-Catholicism  as  *'  intense  Anglicanism."  Never,  in  fact, 
since  Urban  II.,  just  eight  hundred  years  ago,  saluted  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury as  '^  pope  and  patriarch  of  the  severed  lands,"  has  the  Anglican 
episcopate  had  a  prouder  consciousness  of  mighty  destinies  reserved  for 
it  after  the  star  of  Rome  shall  have  paled  irretrievably.  As  Mr.  Freeman 
has  said,  the  sweep  of  mankind  is  now  as  irresistibly  away  from  Rome 
as  for  many  ages  it  was  towards  her.  Of  all  improbable  things,  the  most 
improbable  is  that  any  large  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christians,  within 
or  without  the  Anglican  lines,  will  ever  retrocede  into  an  anachronistic 
submission  to  a  city  whose  bishop  is  himself  being  urged  by  some  of  his 
subjects  boldly  to  se%k  the  future  by  a  flight  to  the  Thames. 

There  are  three  things  upon  which  England  is  inflexibly  resolved. 
The  first  is,  that  religion  shall  never  again  be  overgrown  by  fantastic 
superstitions,  resting  on  popular  ignorance.  The  second  is,  that  the 
people  shall  never  again  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  a  large  share  in 
their  own  worship,  and  in  their  own  religious  government.  The  third  is, 
that  they  shall  never  obey  the  outworn  directions  of  the  outworn  city  of 
the  Tiber.  Within  these  limits  it  has  always  been  the  glory  of  England 
that  she  has  allowed  large  liberty  of  opinion  and  practice,  although  it 
must  be  owned  that  towards  Puritanism  her  practice  has  come  greatly 
short  of  her  boast.  The  meaning  of  Trent  is,  tliat  the  Protestant  alter- 
natives of  opinion,  which  had  previously  been  free  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  were  finally  driven  out  of  it.  England  should  see  to  it  that  a 
tempered  Protestantism  and  a  tempered  Catholicism  are  suffered  to  dwell 
together  in  peace,  enriching  and  modifying  each  other.    Let  this  be  done, 
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and  let  any  party  that  would  haye  it  otherwise  be  sternly  rebuked,  and 
the  evil  exclusiveness  of  Trent  will  be  reversed  and  frustrated.  Canon 
Taylor,  speaking  scientifically,  says  that  the  English  are  the  most  *^  ortho- 
cephalic,"  that  is,  the  most  right-headed  people  in  Europe.  This  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  they  will  never  allow  a  partisan  Protestantism  or  a 
partisan  Catholicism  to  absorb  their  religious  life. 

A  woi*d  once  spoken  by  a  young  Congregational  minister,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  appears  to  os  to 
give  the  true  key  to  purity  and  peace  in  the  Christian  commonwealth. 
It  represents  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and  that  spirit,  so  far,  is  the  spirit  of 
our  Head.  ^*  We  are  told,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land IB  not  broad  enough  to  find  room  for  both  Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon 
McNeile.  But,  my  brethren,  we  should  remember  that  there  is  one 
church  which  is  broad  enough  for  them  both,  and  that  is  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ"  That  English  denomination  which  is  most  thorou^y 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  these  words  will  be  best  entitled  to  call 
itself  the  Church  of  England. 

Some,  however,  may  ask  :  After  all,  what  interest,  except  of  curiosity, 
has  any  case  occurring  among  English  Episcopalians  for  other  than 
themselves  ?  The  Church  of  England,  we  reply,  is  a  very  important 
religious  body,  whether  we  view  her  as  she  stands  related  to  the  Protes- 
tant or  to  the  Catholic  communities.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  decision 
in  question  emphasizes  two  principles  of  great  significance  for  every  de- 
nomination. One  is,  that  every  ecclesiastical  body  moves  within  certain 
historical  limits,  which,  whether  wide  or  narrow,  cannot  be  transcended 
without  altering  its  identity.  The  other  is,  that  in  our  age  the  mind  of 
the  laity,  which  in  the  Church  of  England  controls  all  clerical  decisions,^ 
emphatically  demands  that,  while  constitutive  limits  of  variation  shall 
not  be  overpassed,  they  shall  not  be  drawn  in  ;  that  no  party,  on  any  pre- 
tense of  pious  zeal,  shall  be  permitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the  whole. 
Meaningless  indifference  is  entitled  to  no  respect ;  but  large  tolerance, 
within  the  high  water  mark  of  historic  inclusion,  is  something  upon 
which  tlie  Christian  mind  of  our  day,  above  all  the  mind  of  the  laity, 
will  resolutely  insist.  Those  churches  which  obey  this  impulse  will  com- 
mand the  future ;  those  which  belie  their  past,  by  contracting  themselves 
to  the  limit  of  a  party  within  themselves,  will  shrink  away  into  the  stag- 
nation of  a  life  that  has  lost  its  meaning. 

^  The  decision,  or  tecfanically,  the  advice  to  her  Majesty,  given  in  the  present 
esse,  was  delivei«d  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Halsbury),  with  the  concnr- 
reuce  of  Lord  Hobhouse,  I^rd  Esher  (Master  of  the  Rolls),  Lord  Herschell, 
Lord  Hannen,  Sir  Richard  Couch,  and  Lord  Shand,  —  all  laymen.  Lord 
Field  was  unable,  through  illness,  to  be  present  at  the  later  sessions  of  the 
committee.  Four  bishops  attended  as  ''ecclesiastical  assessors,"  but  they 
have  no  part  in,  nor  responsibility  for,  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  court.  — 
The  Guardian^  August  3, 1892. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


THE  IGNATIAN  QUESTION. 

On  the  appesranee  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  splendid  Ignatian  work,  the 
editors  of  this  ''  Review  "  received  it,  with  good  reason,  as  ending  the 
long  controversy,  and  definitely  establishing  the  genuineness  of  the 
Shorter  Greek  Recension.  Gureton's  claim  for  the  Three  Epistles  found 
by  him  in  the  Syriac  as  the  true  original  had  already  been  discredited. 
It  was  found  tlutt  the  Armenian  translation  was  made  from  a  Syriac 
reDdering  of  the  Greek  Seven,  and  that  the  Curetonian  letters  showed 
every  sign  of  being  a  series  of  hasty  and  somewhat  pell-mell  excerpts 
from  this,  to  fill  up  a  certain  amount  of  vacant  manuscript  space.  The 
Shorter  Greek  Recension  being  thus  established  as  the  original  Ignatius, 
it  has  been  generally  received  as  settled  by  Lightfoot  that  it  is  the 
authentic  Ignatius. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  work  of  Lightfoot  appeared,  and 
though  some  eminent  critics  who  had  previously  impugned  the  authen- 
ticity have  not  given  in,  Professor  Hamack  seems  justified  in  saying, 
htely,  in  the  *'  Literaturzeitung,"  that  '^  the  question  is  so  near  ripe  for 
decision  as  almost  to  warrant  us  in  affirming  that  he  who  now  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  letters  has  not  studied  them  thoroughly." 
The  last  notable  discussion  of  them,  by  Jean  R^ville,  editor  of  the  '*  Revue 
de  THistoire  des  Religions,"  in  a  paper  extending  through  three  numbers 
of  1890,  comes  definitely  to  three  conclusions  :  first,  that  the  seven  let- 
ters were  actually  written  by  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch ;  secondly,  that 
the  seven,  and  the  accompanying  letter  of  Polycarp,  are  not  interpolated  ; 
thirdly,  that  Professor  Harnack's  assignment  of  them  to  the  date  A.  D. 
138  is  not  well  warranted,  and  that  they  were  written,  as  has  always 
been  supposed,  at  a  point  between  107  and  118,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thus,  the  last  results  of  criticism  in  this  case  seem  to 
bear  out  at  every  point  the  tradition,  not  as  to  the  legendary  details  of  the 
martyr's  death,  or  previous  life,  but  as  to  the  genuineness  and  the  date  of 
his  supposed  writings.  The  reaction  against  this  conclusion  is  not  quite 
at  au  end,  but  it  seems  to  have  little  strength,  and  to  be  losing  that  little. 
Unless  it  can  unearth  documents  hitherto  unknown,  its  case  seems  decided 
against  it 

Yet,  as  M.  R^viUe  remarks,  it  will  always  be  impossible  for  criticism 
to  concede  that  the  episcopate  in  Asia  Minor  had,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century,  any  such  vigor  as  the  Ignatian  letters  are  sup- 
posed to  ascribe  to  it.  Montanism,  bursting  out  here  in  such  tremendous 
energy  forty  years  later,  would  be  enough  to  disprove  this.  In  truth, 
however,  what  the  letters  prove  conclusively  is,  that  the  one  fact  which 
rouses  the  martyr  to  such  intensity  of  effort  to  reinforce  the  power  of  the 
episcopate  is,  that  he  finds  it  in  Asia  Minor  so  much  short  of  what  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be,  and,  we  may  remark,  apparently  so  much  short  of 
what  he  had  made  it  in  Syria.  As  M.  B^ville  says,  once  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  here,  not  a  present  reality,  but  an  ideal,  which  Ignatius 
is  passionately  desirous  to  enforce,  and  the  apparent  anachronism  of  such 
letters  so  early  in  the  century  disappears. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  has  received  in  the  English  world  no  more  credit 
than  he  deserves  for  his  share  in  settling  this  long  controversy,  but  Pro- 
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feasor  Zahn,  wridog  in  Grerman,  has  received  among  us  less  than  his  dne. 
Yet  his  '^  Ignatius  von  Antiochien/'  appearing  in  1873,  gave  the  mortal 
wound  to  the  theory  of  spuriousness,  to  which  Lightfoot's  great  work  has 
since  administered  the  coup-de-grdce.  Zahn*s  work,  in  some  respects, 
gives  a  more  interior  view  of  the  question  than  Lightfoot's.  We  propose, 
tiierefore,  a  statement  of  the  matter,  founded  largely  on  Zahn,  though 
with  reference  to  Lightfoot  and  R^ville,  thus  bringing  it  down  to  date. 
We  are  persuaded  that  we  can  show  the  objections  to  admitting  authen- 
ticity to  rest  on  essential  misapprehension  of  the  purport  and  purpose  of 
the  Seven  Letters,  or  rather  of  the  Six,  for  Romans,  which  has  no  allu- 
sions to  the  episcopate,  is  admitted  by  M.  Renan,  who  rejects  the  Asiatic 
letters,  to  be  genuine. 

The  standing  objection  to  admitting  the  Asiatic  epistles  rests  on  vari- 
ous declarations  in  them,  but  above  all  on  this  :  *'  Let  all  men  respect  the 
deacons  as  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop  as  being 
a  type  of  the  Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  the  council  of  God  and  as  the 
college  of  Apostles.  Apart  from  these  there  is  not  even  the  name  of  a 
church."  Now  it  is  certain  that  when  Ignatius  visited  Philippi,  and 
Polycarp  wrote  thither,  that  great  apostolic  church  was  as  yet  governed 
only  by  presbyters  and  deacons.  Even  Principal  Gore  concedes  this. 
His  endeavor  to  put  Philippi  under  a  bishop  resident  at  Thessalonica 
only  emphasizes,  by  its  fantastic  incongruity  with  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
urban  episcopate,  the  fact  that  Philippi  had  as  yet  only  a  twofold,  not, 
like  the  Asiatic  churches,  a  threefold  ministry.  If,  therefore,  Ignatius 
means  that  the  three  orders,  as  contrasted  with  the  two,  are  intrinsically 
necessary  to  the  being  of  a  church,  he  could  not  have  written  this  in  the 
year  110  or  117.  The  trouble  is,  that  this  sentence,  meaning  this,  could 
not  have  been  written  anywhere  in  the  century.  Fifty  years  later,  the 
threefold  ministry  was  universally  received  in  the  church,  so  that  there 
was  neither  occasion  nor  temptation  to  defend  it  As  there  were  no 
longer  any  simply  presbyterial  churches  to  be  written  down,  a  motive  for 
writing  them  down  no  longer  existed.  Nor  could  there  have  been  such  a 
motive  at  any  time  between,  for  so  long  as  any  ancient  churches  still  re- 
mained presbyterial,  it  would  no  more  have  entered  into 'the  mind  of  the 
early  Catholic  Church  to  deny  their  exceptional  privilege,  than  it  oc- 
curred to  any  one  to  impugn  the  Alexandrian  consecration  of  the  bishop 
by  his  presbyters,  which  lasted  generations  after  all  other  bishops  were 
consecrated  by  bishops.  So  long  as  one  apostolic  church  was  still  gov- 
erned only  by  presbyters,  such  a  sentence,  in  such  a  sense,  was  impos- 
sible ;  subsequently,  it  was  superfluous,  as  nowhere  is  there  a  sign  of 
reaction  towards  presbyterianism  after  it  was  once  given  up.  The  Mon- 
tanists,  it  is  true,  speak  scornfully  of  the  ecclesia  episcoporunu,  not, 
however,  as  objecting  to  bishops,  but  as  exalting  the  prophets  above 
them.  Moreover,  the  letters  do  not  allude  to  any  movement  bearing 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  Montanism. 

As  this  troublesome  sentence,  therefore,  does  not  mean  what  is  com- 
monly supposed,  what  does  it  mean  ?  To  what  tendency  is  it  opposed  ? 
Not  to  an  anti-episcopalian  tendency  in  the  churches  addressed,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  this.  All  these  churches  are  episcopally  gov- 
erned, and  there  is  no  contrast  drawn  with  the  churches  of  other  regions. 
And  although  the  office  of  bishop  appears  to  have  been  here  compara- 
tively new,  the  letters  give  no  token  of  the  slightest  reaction,  orthodox  or 
heretical,  against  it.     What  Ignatius  complains  of  is,  that  many  of  the 
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Christians  make  much  ado  over  their  bishops,  but  yield  them  yery  little 
real  obedience.  And  those  Christians  who  boast  of  their  bishop,  but  neg- 
lect his  authority,  are  equally  neglectful  of  the  constituted  ecclesiastical 
authorities  generally,  the  bishop,  of  course,  being  emphasized  as  the  one  in 
whom  the  unity  of  each  church  culminated.  The  contrast  is  not  between 
one  form  of  church  government  and  another,  between  the  collective  and 
the  individual  superintendency,  but  between  organized  church  action  and 
anarchy.  Ignatius,  having  evidently  been  accustomed  to  hold  the  reins  of 
authority  in  his  own  church  pretty  strictly  in  his  own  hands,  is  surprised 
and  scandalized  at  the  looseness  of  administration  which  he  finds  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  once  aggravated  by  heretical  tendencies  and  aggravating  them. 
The  bishop,  although  all  meet  on  the  Sunday  morning  under  his  presi- 
dency, for  the  common  prayers,  seems  to  have  a  very  uncertain  control 
over  the  administration  of  either  baptism  or  the  eucharist.  The  latter 
(one  of  the  most  decided  notes  of  early  date)  appears  yet  conjoined  with 
the  evening  a^fapcBy  and  these  as  celebrated  here  and  there  in  the  city, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  the  bishop's  presidency  or  deputa- 
tion. £ven  the  presbyters  do  not  appear  to  be  always  called  in  by  their 
over-individualistic  lay  brethren,  either  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  or  to 
baptize. 

The  qnestion,  therefore,  before  the  mind  of  Ignatius  was  not  Episco- 
pacy verstis  Presbyterianism,  using  bpth  terms  very  vaguely.  This  anti- 
thesis would  have  had  no  meaning  to  him,  and  to  his  intensely  practical 
mind  would  have  had  no  applicability.  He  tells  the  Asiatic  Christians  of 
each  city  that  unless  they  acted  through  their  constituted  organs,  they 
did  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  church.  They  were  only  a  Christian 
mob.  As  Bishop  Lightfoot  remarks,  had  he  been  writing  to  Philippi,  he 
would  have  said  :  "  Without  presbyters  and  deacons  there  can  be  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  a  church."  In  Asia  he  mentions  the  three  offices, 
because  there  the  three  offices  were  to  be  found.  His  enforcement  of 
order  against  anarchy  takes  the  shape  of  the  region.  His  mind  is  not  on 
the  number  of  church  offices,  but  on  orderly  action  through  these  offices, 
be  they  more  or  less  numerous,  as  opposed  to  disorderly  action  without 
them. 

It  is  true,  he  particularly  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  being  in  unity 
with  the  bishop.  This  is  of  course.  The  ecclesiastical  senates  of  the 
Greek  churches,  though  congruous  with  the  Greek  temper,  had  not  been 
found  concentrated  enough  to  keep  their  brotherhoods  well  together  in 
the  seething  tumult  of  new  thoughts  and  variant  influences  which,  as 
we  see  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  had  been  beating  upon  them 
from  the  beginning.  Paul,  many  years  before,  had  warned  these  very 
churches  of  the  dangers  of  disintegration  awaiting  them  in  part  from 
this  very  fact  of  the  plurality  of  equal  elders  in  one  church.  The  indi- 
vidual episcopate  had  been  subsequently  superimposed  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy  of  each  city,  as  a  monarchical  centre  of  unity,  and 
finding  it  there,  Ignatius,  himself  an  eminent  representative  of  this 
institute,  is  extremely  solicitous  that  it  should  do  its  proper  work  thor- 
oughly. 

Say  that  a  civil  commonwealth  is  governed  by  a  senate,  without  even  a 
president.  Then  a  citizen,  if  desirous  to  cope  with  the  looseness  of  ultra- 
democracy,  might  easily  be  conceived  as  saying :  ^^  Action  without  the 
senate  is  not  true  national  action  at  all."  Suppose,  now,  for  greater 
efficiency  and  unity,  an  individual  chief  magistracy  is  added ;  then  he 
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would  naturally  s^y :  ''  Without  prince  or  president  and  senate,  ther^ 
may  be  a  people,  but  cannot  be  a  nation."  He  is  not  opposing  senatorial 
republics ;  he  is  merely  denying  that  inorganic  popular  action  is  truly 
national,  and  of  course  throws  his  statement  into  the  mould  of  expression 
furnished  by  concrete  fact.  Just  so  it  is  with  Ignatius.  He  and  Poly- 
carp  are  so  far  from  fretting  over  the  fact  that  the  neighboring  Mace- 
donian churches  have  still  an  exclusively  senatorial  government,  that 
they  do  not  even  eammend  the  episcopate  to  them,  but  contentedly  leave 
them  to  enjoy  the  form  of  polity  which  they  possess.  Growing  distorb- 
ances  from  without  and  within,  and  the  evident  effectiveness,  for  the 
church  of  each  city,  of  an  individual  chief  magistracy  to  combine  its 
scattered  groups,  led  the  European  churches  very  soon  after  this  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Asia,  and  introduce  die  episcopate  as  a  distinct 
office,  which,  as  Professor  Egbert  C.  Smytli  has  remarked  in  the  "  Church 
Review,"  was  very  easy  to  do,  by  developing  Hhe  permanent  chairmanship 
of  the  presbyters  into  the  permanent  chaii*manship  of  the  church.  But 
though  the  Ignatian  letters  may  have  helped  on  this  process  very  ma- 
terially, especially  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Ig- 
natius had  any  such  thing  in  mind.  Writing  to  the  great  Roman  church 
in  which,  as  M.  Reville  remarks,  the  individual  episcopate  does  not  at  this 
time  appear  to  have  attained  to  any  distinct  development  (as,  indeed, 
seems  plain  from  Hernuis),  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  say  a  good  word 
for  it.  His  mind  is  not  on  church  polity,  but  on  church  unity.  As  there 
is  unity  and  sound  doctrine  at  Rome  under  the  collective  presbyterate, 
he  is  concerned  for  nothing  more. 

The  mention  of  '*  the  bishops  constituted  Kara  viftara  *'  also  gives 
umbrage,  as  implying,  what  we  have  seen  to  be  contrary  to  the  &ct, 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  individual  episcopate  at  this  early  date. 
Jean  Reville,  however,  remarks  that  the  most  incorrect  writer,  mean- 
ing to  express  thia.  could  not  have  written  Kara  irepara,  but  would  have 
had  to  write  fi€)(pi  rcuv  ireparcov.  The  phrase  ol  ivitrKoiroi  6L  Kara  tfipara 
6pia'$€VT€i  means,  as  M.  R^viile  observes,  *'  The  bishops  constituted  in 
their  respective  limits,  agree  with  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  mind  of  the  Father."  The  sentence  seems  exactly  parallel 
to  this  one  :  *^  Wheresoever  the  bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  Uie  people 
be ;  even  as  where  Jesus  may  be,  there  is  the  universal  church."  The 
universal  jurisdiction  of  Christ  is  in  each  case  contrasted  with  the  locally 
limited  representation  of  this  in  the  bishops.  Professor  Harnack,  we 
may  remark,  thinks  that  R^viUe  has  here  hit  the  exact  sense. 

Had  Ignatius,  however,  actually  written  ficxpt  ru>v  Trepdrtav,  there  would 
have  been  no  anachronism,  especially  considering  the  high-pressure  style 
of  his  letters.  M.  Reville  calls  him  ^*  an  incarnate  hyperbole."  At  Uus 
time  the  individual  episcopate  was  established  in  Palestine,  Syria,  proba- 
bly in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  as  Professor  Fisher 
suggests,  in  Gaul,  whose  original  churches  were  largely  a  colonization 
from  the  province  of  Asia.  The  designation  of  the  bishops  as  ^^  c^msti- 
tuted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  would  therefore  hardly  have  been  hyper- 
bolical. Moreover,  all  that  Ignatius  would  mean  to  say  is,  that  the 
churches  throughout  the  world  were  under  truly  Christian  superintend- 
ents. Whether  in  each  church  there  was  one  superintendent,  or  whether 
in  some  there  were  more  than  one,  was  quite  aside  from  the  point  of  his 
declaration,  although,  of  course,  the  form  of  it  is  determined  by  the  form 
of  polity  which  he  represents  and  which  he  has  before  him.     If  the 
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English  Liturgy  prayed  only  for  "  all  Christian  kings,"  and  a  Switzer 
yisiting  England  should  ask  whether  his  country  was  not  thought  worth 
praying  for,  the  answer  would  be  easy  :  '^  Your  Federal  Council  is  your 
king."  Moreover,  as  Professor  Smyth  remarks,  every  European  church 
had  a  preformation  of  the  individual  episcopate  in  the  permanent  chair- 
manship of  the  presbyterate,  which  Dr.  Hatch  assures  us  was  a  univer- 
sal feature  of  the  beneficial  aud  religious  guilds  of  the  Empire.  Doubt- 
less many  of  these  chairmen  must  have  assumed,  from  the  beginning, 
much  of  the  conspicuousness  of  the  later  bishops.  Master  minds  any- 
where will  always  tend  to  rise  to  the  top.  Such  men  are  Clement's  dvSpt^ 
iXXoyifioij  virtually,  though  not  formally,  bishops.  There  was,  there- 
fore, an  easy  transition  from  the  collective  to  the  individual  episcopate. 
And  as  tlie  whole  European  church  was  on  the  point  of  gliding  into  the 
Asiatic  model,  Ignatius  would  have  had  no  great  occasion  to  measure  his 
words,  even  had  he  been  of  a  measuring  temper.  In  fact,  however,  he 
seems  to  be  thinking,  not  of  the  wide  diffusion,  but  of  the  local  limitation* 
of  the  earthly  bishops,  as  compared  with  the  universal  jurisdiction  of 
the  Heavenly  Bishop. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  repeated  and  extravagant  comparison 
of  the  bishop  to  Grod  or  Christ  betrays  a  late  date.  But  Peter  and  Paul 
both  treat  the  ministers  of  the  church  as  the  representatives  of  Christ. 
Whose  deputies  should  they  be,  if  not  his  ?  A  pastor,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, is  certainly  bound  to  regard  and  demean  himself  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  among  his  people.  And,  as  M.  lUville  remarks,  the  letter 
to  Polycarp  shows  that  the  bishop's  authority,  at  this  time,  is  purely 
moraL  He  does  not  appear  as  possessing  any  power  to  depose  a  minis- 
ter, or  to  exclude  a  member.  All  capital  actions  are  still  performed  by 
the  church.  Even  the  bishops  who  visit  Ignatius,  or  who  repair  to 
Antioch  to  congratulate  it  on  the  cessation  of  persecution,  come,  not  in 
their  own  name,  but  as  deputed  by  their  churches,  which,  in  some 
cases,  send  only  presbyters  or  deacons,  and  sometimes  add  a  layman  or 
two.  The  bishop  represents  Christ,  not  in  distinction  from  the  church, 
but  as  embodying  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  church,  so  that  factious 
separation  from  him  is  ipso  facto  a  separation  from  the  church  and  from 
its  Divine  Head. 

The  phrase  *^  Catholic  Church  "  is  another  alleged  anachronism.  In 
fact,  however,  it  is,  as  noted  by  Zahn,  with  whom  Lightfoot  and  R^ville 
concur,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  early  date.  Paul,  Ignatius,  and 
the  Fathers  writing  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  all  have,  of  course, 
the  essential  Christian  idea  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Israel  of 
Grod.  Paul,  however,  to  whom  it  is  a  spiritual  and  invisible  unity,  calls 
it  simply  The  Church,  not  contrasting  it  with  the  local  assemblies,  but 
seeing  in  each  one  of  these  an  exemplification  of  it*  By  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  it  has  come  to  be  viewed  as  a  visible,  organized  unity,  of 
which  the  bishops,  as  a  conjoint  body,  are  the  organs  and  governors. 
Ignatius,  by  the  effect  of  time,  has  developed  Paul's  conception  into  a 
distincter  antithesis  of  the  invisible  general  unity  and  the  visible  local 
unity,  and  therefore  now  calls  the  former,  not  simply  The  Church,  but  the 
Universal  Church.  This,  nevertheless,  with  him,  as  with  Paul,  is  purely 
ideal  and  invisible.  He  knows  each  bishop  as  a  bishop  only  for  his  own 
church.  He  knows  nothing  of  a  collegiate  episcopate  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Outside  of  Antioch,  he  does  not  write  or  exhort  as  a  bishop, 
but  simply  as  a  Christian  going  to  martyrdom.    There  is  not  the  slightest 
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glimpfle  of  anything  like  meetings  of  bishops,  even  for  coansel.  The 
limitations  of  the  pastoral  character  are  as  sharp  as  in  the  early  days  of 
Congpregational  New  England.  His  ase  of  '^  Catholic  Church/'  therefore, 
though  standing  between  its  later  use  and  Paul's  use  of  *'  the  church," 
is  still  within  the  range  of  the  latter.  It  therefore  answers  ideologically 
very  exactly  to  its  apparent  chronological  relation  to  the  two. 

This  antithesis  between  the  Universal  Church  and  each  local  church, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  lies  in  Ignatius'  mind,  explains  why  he  knows 
nothing  of  any  Apostolic  Succession,  although,  as  remarked  by  M.  Re- 
ville,  his  contemporary  Clement  has  already  applied  this  idea  to  the 
presbyterate.  He  says  that  what  the  bishop  is  in  tlie  particular  churdh, 
that  Christ  is  in  the  Universal  Church,  present,  and  g^ding.  And  as 
Ood  or  Christ,  for  the  Universal  Church,  answers  to  the  bishop  for  the 
local  church,  so  the  choir  of  the  apostles  answers  to  the  local  presbyter- 
ate. Both  Christ  and  the  apostles,  being  still  invisibly  active  and  present 
in  the  church,  need  representatives,  but  need  no  successors.  The  apos- 
tles are  to  Ignatius,  what  a  Puritan  writer  has  well  called  them,  '*  .catholic 
presbyters."  The  instrument  which  the  bishops  and  presbyters  have 
tor  keeping  fresh  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  apostles  in 
the  church  is  the  living  tradition  or  written  record  of  their  word  and 
works.  The  deacons  are  less  perfectly  provided  for  in  this  parallelism. 
Yet  when  Ignatius  represents  God  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Universal  Church, 
then  Christ  is  his  Deacon,  to  carry  out  his  will. 

In  half  a  century  this  conception  of  the  apostles  as  still  so  immediately 
guiding  in  the  church  as  to  have  no  successors,  but  only  local  represen- 
tatives, had  grown  dull.  It  therefore  imprints  on  these  letters  a  vivid 
note  of  early  date.  The  Bishop  of  Antioch,  once  contemporary  with 
the  apostles  (although  apparently,  from  his  late  conversion,  acquainted 
with  none  of  them),  companying  with  Polycarp,  an  apostolic  disciple, 
writing  to  the  Ephesians,  who,  as  he  says,  ^*  were  always  conversant  (or 
consentient)  with  Apostles,"  writing  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  death  of  John,  felt  himself  still  within  the  apostolic  age,  and  within 
the  circle  of  the  apostolic  presence.  Accordingly  no  thought  of  suc- 
cessors comes  up  to  his  mind.  The  less  enthusiastic  Clement,  however, 
had  formed  the  thought  twenty  years  earlier,  and  as  the  presence  of  the 
apostles  receded  farther  and  farther  into  the  past,  and  the  sense  of  for- 
sakenness gained  upon  the  Church,  she  could  only  console  herself  in  the' 
thought  of  a  continued  presence  of  the  apostles  in  the  churches  where 
they  had  sat  and  taught,  and  in  the  chief  governors  who  were  supposed 
to  come  down  in  an  unbroken  line  of  spiritual  descent  from  them.  In 
Ignatius,  therefore,  we  have  the  twilight  of  the  hardly  sunken  apostolate. 
In  the  later  Fathers  we  have  the  n^ht,  in  which  men,  deprived  of  the 
sun,  look  to  the  staft  as  his  substitutes. 

The  mediatorial  position  here  ascribed  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters 
is  also  assailed  as  a  proof  of  later  authorship.  But  everything  depends 
on  the  nature  of  this  mediation.  Is  it  sacerdotal  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be,  for  not  before  Tertullian  does  the  Christian  min- 
istry begin  to  be  called  a  priesthood,  and  then  only  hesitatingly  and  ten- 
tatively. Of  course  nobody  proposes  to  follow  Dr.  Killen  into  his  farrago 
of  desperate  absurdities,  of  which  Professor  Charles  Ropes  has  already 
so  effectually  disposed,  and  to  push  down  the  composition  of  the  letters 
as  far  as  the  year  *220.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  language  of  Igna- 
tius is  hierarchical,  and  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not.    It  is  not  hierarchical 
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in  the  sense  o£  the  next  century.  In  a  sense  possible  to  an  earlj  date 
it  is  so,  and  had  every  occasion  to  be. 

Detached  from  complications  with  the  papacy,  the  folly  developed 
Catholic  theory  of  sacerdotal  mediation  is  as  follows.  The  sacraments 
are  the  principal  channels  of  grace.  Of  the  seven  sacraments,  live  de* 
pend  absolately  on  the  priesthood  for  their  validity.  Therefore,  however 
it  may  be  with  individuals  here  and  there,  to  whom  God  communicates 
extraordinary  grace,  yet  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  at  large,  there  must 
be  a  visible  church,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  sup- 
plied with  various  sacramental  benefits.  For  these  benefits  the  mediation 
of  the  episcopate  is  essential,  as  without  it  there  is  no  certain  guidance, 
no  yalid  priesthood,  and  therefore  no  true  eucharist,  confirmation,  or 
absolution,  and  i^o  assured  benediction  on  the  relations  of  life.  Now 
this  is  not  the  system  of  Ignatius*  The  reiterated  and  earnest  injunc- 
tions to  subordination  under  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  the 
assurances  that  what  is  done  without  the  bishop  is  of  no  spiritual  avail, 
all  come  back  to  this  one  idea,  that  without  this  subordination  there  is  no 
gaarantee  of  unity.  Without  this,  every  church  will  soon  go  to  pieces ;  a 
heresy  dissolving  the  very  historic  ground  of  Christianity  will  have  free 
entrance  ;  and  the  regenerate  life,  which  is  essentially  a  corporate  life, 
the  life  of  a  growing  and  spreading  brotherhood  of  holiness  and  faith, 
will  soon  be  lost  in  a  mist  of  discordant  atoms,  ere  long  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  old  paganism,  or  in  unbelieving  Judaism.  This  is  not  deduced 
at  length,  but  is  the  ever  present  dread  in  Ignatius'  mind,  as  it  was  no 
less  (and  with  the  best  warrant)  in  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  second  century.  But  of  a  specific  grace  inherent  in  the 
persons  of  bishops  or  presbyters,  except  as  just  described,  there  is  no 
sign. 

To  illustrate :  Ignatius  does  not  insist  more  strenuously  on  a  loyal 
sabordinadon  to  the  bishop  than  in  1861  all  Unionists  insisted  on  a  loyal 
subordination  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  one  hope  of  national  salvation. 
Yet  it  was  not  imagined  that  a  mysterious  quality  had  been  communi- 
cated from  God  to  the  person  of  Lincoln,  which,  through  the  descending 
ranks  of  office,  was  diffused  upon  the  private  citizens,  and  would  thus 
inspire  them  to  save  the  nation.  Subordination  to  him,  stringent  and 
imperative  as  the  necessity  for  it  was,  was  an  ethical,  not  a  magical  ne- 
cessity. And  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius,  subordination  to  the  bishop, 
stringent  and  imperative  as  the  obligation  to  it  is,  is  likewise  a  purely 
ethical  necessity  in  face  of  an  equally  imminent  danger  of  dissolution. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  less,  but  more  occasion  for  it  in  110  than  in 
210.  At  the  later  date,  the  subsistence  of  historic  Christianity  was  as- 
sured ;  in  110  it  was  yet  to  be  secured.  The  captive  Syrian  bishop,  ac- 
cordingly, on  his  way  to  martyrdom,  being  arrived  at  the  very  centre  of 
deadly  danger,  felt  a  holy  resolution  kindling  within  him  to  do  something 
towards  saving  the  church  while  his  days  of  mortal  life  lasted.  Hie- 
rarchical, in  an  important  sense,  his  language  certainly  is,  and  hierarchical 
it  had  every  occasion  to  be.  But,  in  Uie  later  signification,  it  is  not  hie- 
rarchical at  all. 

Ignatius,  it  has  been  objected  as  proof  of  later  date,  has  much  to  say 
of.  duty  towards  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  nothing  to  say  of  possi- 
ble unworthiness  in  them.  To  this  the  answer  of  Professor  Zahn  seems 
amply  sufficient.  We  have  not  here,  as  seems  to  be  so  commonly  as- 
sumed, a  treatise  on  church  government.     The  letters  are  in  the  most 
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thorough-going  sense  pro  re  ruUce,  Ignatios  finds,  seeking  entrance  into 
the  Asiatic  churches,  a  heresy  that  would  dissolve  all  permanent  sub- 
stance out  of  Christianity,  and  transform  it  into  a  mere  disappearing 
cloud.  He  finds  an  extreme,  though  largely  innocent  failure,  to  draw 
close  the  honds  of  ecclesiastical  obedience.  He  sees  that  this  careless 
loose-jointedness  of  church  life  affords  to  the  docetic  heretics  the  very 
opportunity  they  want  of  sowing  their  opinions  in  wide  Christian  circles 
before  the  bishops  and  their  councils  fairly  know  what  is  going  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  found  a  body  of  bishops  in  the  churches,  some  young, 
others  almost  painfully  modest,  all  of  grave  and  blameless  life,  hardly 
as  vigorous  as  might  well  be  in  asserting  their  authority  before  their 
older  presbyters,  and  their  loyal,  but  rather  free  and  easy  laity.  Of  all 
conjunctures  in  the  world,  this  was  the  one  least  fitted  #to  call  np  in  tlie 
mind  of  a  bishop  abstract  thoughts  as  to  the  possible  unworthiness  of 
abstract  bishops.  He  is  content  to  commend  to  the  people  the  actual 
virtues  of  their  actual  bishops.  He  leaves  to  the  morrow  of  the  Asiatic 
churches  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  of  imminent  disin- 
tegration is  the  evil  thereof. 

Of  course  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Ignatian  episcopacy  is  not 
diocesan,  but  parochial.  It  corresponds  rather  to  the  charge  of  a  great 
city  church  than  to  the  general  supervision  of  a  modem  prelate.  Hie 
historic  episcopate  is  derived  from  it,  but  only  through  a  profound  trans- 
mutation. If  we  called  it  superintendency  we  should  break  up  the 
glamour  which,  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  will  settle  on  our  minds  when 
we  call  it  episcopacy.  This  parochial  episcopacy,  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind,  is  much  older  than  the  Christian  Church.  Hilgenfeld  states  that 
the  Jewish  chief  of  the  synagogue  (not  always,  it  is  true,  sole)  was 
charged  with  the  control  of  public  worship,  precisely  the  duty  of  the 
Ignatian  bishop.  He  was  also,  like  him,  a  member  (presumably  presi- 
dent) of  the  Council  of  Elders,  charged  with  the  oversight  of  discipline. 
The  early  Palestinian  churches,  which  were  in  fact  Christian  synagogues, 
naturally  followed  the  national  model.  The  disciples,  however,  having  a 
vital  interest  in  holding  together,  did  not,  like  the  Jews,  divide  into  a 
multiplicity  of  societies  'in  one  city.  Here  lay  involved  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  episcopate.  We  hear  that  long  afterwards  the  £bionite 
churches  were  still  governed  by  Archisynagogoi,  the  Jewish  equivalent 
for  the  Gentile  Episcopoi.  The  mother-church  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  first 
generation,  stands  under  the  presidency  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
to  whom  the  presbyters  (Acts  xxi.  18)  are  distinctly  subordinated. 

From  Palestine  this  Jewish  model  was  naturally  transferred  to  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Syria,  whose  population,  though  Hellenized,  was  akin  to 
the  Jews  in  race  and  of  the  same  monarchical  genius.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  this  mother-church  of  Gentile  Christianity,  parochial 
episcopacy,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  constant  visits  of  Palestinian  apostles 
and  evangelists,  had  developed  that  energy  which  we  see  it  display  in  the 
vigorous  hands  of  an  Ignatius.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when  John, 
Andrew,  Philip,  Aristion,  John  the  Presbyter  (if  he  is  really  distinct 
from  the  apostle),  and  other  immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord  repaired 
to  Proconsular  Asia,  where  they  found  the  churches  much  disorganized 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Paul,  it  was  thoroughly  natural  that  they  should 
reconstitute  them  by  adding  to  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  senate  the  central 
office  of  chief  of  the  synagogue,  or  bishop.  John,  who,  after  his  long 
quiescence  in  Jerusalem  during  the  successive  presidencies  of  Peter  and 
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James,  now  displayed  that  same  combination  of  mjstio  depth  with  acl- 
ministratiye  gifts  which  we  see  in  Wesley,  Loyola,  Zinzendorf ,  and  many 
others,  is  attested  by  Ensebius  to  have  been  the  leader  in  this  work  of 
reconstitotion.  Ensebius'  statement,  in  its  temperance  and  discrimina- 
tion, gives  evident  proof  of  authenticity.  John,  although  he  favored  tlie 
'  introduction  of  the  Palestinian  episcopate,  did  not  insist  upon  it  even  for 
all  the  churches  of  Proconsular  Asia,  while  beyond  the  Hellespont  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  acted  at  all,  even  by  letter.  Indeed,  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  apostolic  churches  of  Biacedonia  gave  no  occasion  for 
intervention. 

Paul  had  organized  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  general  lines 
of  Greek  corporate  life.  John  and  his  associates  simply  added  to  this 
organization  the  Palestinian  office  of  Archisynagogos,  which  was  soon 
taken  up  in  all  the  churches  of  this  peninsula.  Palestine  had  the  sena- 
torial aristocracy ;  the  Greeks  had  already  incipient  bishops.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  was  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind,  though  still  a  very 
important  development. 

The  difference  in  Palestine  itself  between  the  organization  of  the  syn- 
agogue and  that  of  the  church  does  not  appear  to  have  lain  in  either  the 
chief  office  or  the  second,  but  in  the  third.  The  synagrog^e  was  not,  to 
any  such  extent  as  the  church,  the  specific  organ  of  a  boundless  and 
widely  diversified  benevolence,  nor  yet  again  had  it  the  encharistic  feast. 
It  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  raise  its  subordinate  officers  to  such  a  mear 
sure  of  anity  and  sacred  dignity  as  invested  the  Christian  diaconate.  It 
seems  accordingly  to  have  been  at  the  bottom,  rather  than  at  the  top, 
that  the  difference  between  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving  synagogue 
was  to  be  found.  And  besides  the  unity  of  the  episcopate  for  each 
city,  the  control  which  the  bishop,  as  embodying  the  community,  assumed 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  administration,  especially  as  vested  in  the 
deacons  (the  archdeacon  becoming  at  last  his  special  representative),  was, 
as  M.  R^ville  remarks,  what  assured  the  future  greatness  of  the  episcopal 
institution.  As  the  church  is  to  the  synagogue,  out  of  which  it  grew, 
fluch  did  the  Christian  bishop,  in  the  rich  and  various  development  of  his 
great  office,  become  to  the  Archisynagogos,  whose  comparatively  sterile 
.and  aborted  function  seems  yet  to  have  been  a  main  root  of  his  own. 

The  '*  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  may  be  brought  up  as  dis- 
proving the  authenticity  of  Ignatius,  as  it  seems  to  know  no  distinction 
between  bishops  and  elders,  and  yet  few  put  it  much  earlier  than  from 
too  to  120.     Doubtless  it  does  raise  a  very  considerable  difficulty.     But 
then,  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  the  ^*  Teaching  *'  to  still  other  conditions 
which  we  know  to  have  undoubtedly  prevailed.   Who  would  imagine,  from 
any  other  source,  that  the  order  of  apostles  still  subsisted,  that  it  was  so 
curiously  outside  of  organized  church-life,  and  that  it  had  sunk  so  deeply 
in  ecclesiastical  standing  ?     All  that  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  every 
discovery  emphasizes  the  fact  that  between  the  years  70  and  150  there 
was  a  much  greater  variety  of  forms  of  organization  and  conditions  of 
life  in  the  church  than  had  been  previously  supposed.     There  are  posi- 
tive, strong,   and  multiplied   evidences  that  the  Ignatian  Epistles  are 
genuine  and  of  early  date,  and  they  present,  as  existing  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  a  fully  organized  church  life,  which  we  know  from  other 
sources  to  be  largely  traceable  to  an  ancient  Palestinian  model.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ^*  Didachb  '*  is  genuine  and  of  early 
date,  and  this  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  a  simple,  diffused  Christian 
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life,  hardly  organized  at  alL  There  is  no  reason  to  doaht  the  contem- 
poraneous existence  of  the  two  types,  and  of  many  intermediate  types. 
The  origin  of  the  ^'  Teaching "  is  very  commonly  referred  to  E^ypt. 
We  know  that  until  the  year  190  the  Alexandrian  hishop  was  the  only- 
Egyptian  hishop  in  the  later  sense.  Whatever  his  authority  througliout 
the  province,  he  was  doubtless  mainly  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  his 
great  city,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  existence  of  primitive  conmmni- 
ties  whose  overseers  and  elders  were  still  one  and  the  same.  Or,  indeed, 
there  is  no  unlikelihood  in  what  others  think,  that  the  ^'  Teaching  "  dates 
from  Syria  itself,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where  water  for  immer- 
sion was  so  scarce  as  to  have  modified  the  form  of  baptism,  and  'wrbere 
a  sort  of  loose  semi-tribal  life  gave  little  room  for  the  elaborate  org^ani- 
zation  of  civic  churches. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  much  noted  that  the  ^^  Didach^ "  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  of  country  life,  and  that  long  after  the  second.,  or 
indeed  the  third  century,  there  were  abundance  of  country  bishops  who 
had  no  presbyters,  but  only  a  few  deacons  each.  This  phrase  of  the 
'*  Teaching,"  therefore,  '*  your  bishops  and  deacons,"  seems  eqaaUy  con- 
sonant witib  an  earlier  or  later  date,  although  the  general  tone  of  the  doca- 
ment  agrees  with  as  early  a  date  as  any  of  the  English  scholars  assign 
to  it,  and  (assuming  the  later  insertion  of  the  gospel  texts)  hardly  renders 
extravagant  the  date  assigned  by  Sabatier,  who  will  have  it  that  it  was 
written  before  Paul  began  his  missionary  journeys.  Yet  it  is  so  remote 
in  all  the  conditions  of  life  which  it  implies  from  the  urban  communi- 
ties to  which  Ignatius  writes,  that  there  appeal's  nothing  in  the  way  of 
supposing  the  two  Christian  authors  to  have  been  contemporaries.  £ven 
among  ourselves  very  complex  and  extremely  simple  church  organizatioiis 
are  often  found  in  much  more  active  fellowship  than  we  have  any  reason 
to  assume  for  these  two  types  of  early  Christianity. 

Some  of  Zahn*s  more  positive  arguments  deserve,  in  their  turn,  to  be 
considered.  The  memory  of  ancient  writers,  he  shows,  is  strangely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  moderns.  It  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  facts, 
but  curiously  oblivious  of  changing  conditions,  to  a  degree  that  would 
seem  to  us  impossible  if  we  had  not  unquestionable  proof  of  it.  Elyen 
Clement,  writing  to  Corinth  less  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of^ 
Paul,  ascribes  to  the  early  organization  of  that  church  a  definiteneas  and 
precision  which  Paul's  epistles  give  plain  evidence  that  it  did  not  pos- 
sess. But  Clement,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius  are  still  within  the  bounds 
of  historic  sobriety,  and  still  have  a  living  sense  of  antecedent  condi- 
tions. Fifty  years  later,  however,  when  the  church  began  to  look  riLther 
disconsolately  back  to  apostolic  times.  Christian  writers  began  to  seek 
compensation  by  referring  every  ecclesiastical  institution  of  their  own 
time,  in  unaltered  form  and  meaning,  to  apostolic  authorship  It  does 
not  signify  so  much  that  Hegesippus,  about  150,  visiting  Corinth,  uses 
language  which  might  be  taken  as  implying  an  unbroken  episcopal  suc- 
cession from  the  beginning  of  a  church  which  sixty  years  earlier  did 
not  have  the  episcopal  office,  and  ninety  years  earlier  hardly  had  pres- 
byters. Even  had  he  given  such  a  list  as  he  made  out  at  Rome,  it  is 
true  that  there  was  always  some  leading  and  venerated  man,  whose 
memory  bulked  large  with  his  successora,  and  who  might  easily  pass  for 
the  bishop  of  his  day,  as  indeed  in  an  important  sense  he  had  been. 
But  the  Clementines,  written  by  a  man  of  superior  talents,  perhaps  as 
late  as  200,  transfer  not  only  the  fully  developed  episcopatey  but  the 
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catechamenate  (of  which  no  sign  appears  even  in  the  pastoral  epistles), 
and  even  the  widows'  house,  back  into  the  apostolic  age,  and  indeed  into 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  apostolic  missions.  And  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  falsi£er  of  the  fourth  century  who  enlarged  the  genuine  into  the 
spurious  Ignatius  ?  He  actually  describes  church  offices  as  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  which  had  come  up  within  a  gen- 
eration of  his  own  time.  Now  of  all  such  anachronisms  the  real  Igna- 
tius is  free.  He  describes  the  Lord's  Supper  as  celebrated  at  times 
and  under  circumstances  which  a  little  later  had  become  unintelligible. 
Polycarp  and  Ignatttis,  for  present  purposes,  form  one  writer.  Yet  they 
show  plainly  a  diversity  of  church  constitution  between  Europe  and  Asia 
which,  half  a  century  later,  had  been  forgotten  to  have  ever  existed. 
In  reference  to  everything  ecclesiastical,  the  memory  of  two  generations 
had  transformed  continuity  of  development  into  continuity  of  unaltered 
existence.  Ignatius,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  his  energetic  commenda- 
tions of  episcopacy,  neglects  the  two  pillars  on  which  it  rested  sixty 
years  later.  He  knows  nothing  of  it  as  an  institute  of  the  organized 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  he  knows  nothing  of  it  as  an  apostolic  succession. 
He  is  still  too  near  the  apostolic  age  to  invest  with  a  supernatural  halo 
institutions  which  the  apostles  had  simply  established  in  the  exercise  of 
a  godly  discretion,  nor  can  he  imagine  them  as  planning  for  the  external 
organization  of  the  universal  church,  which  to  himself  as  to  them,  exists 
only  as  an  invisible  reality,  whose  one  bishop  is  Christ,  and  whose  one 
presbytery  is  the  apostolic  college  itself.  Yet  for  the  inspired  revela- 
tions of  apostolic  truth  he  has  as  much  reverence  as  any  later  age.  This 
simplicity  of  mental  attitude  is  the  distinctive  note  of  an  early,  not  of  a 
hiter  date,  in  the  second  century. 

The  semi-deification  of  the  apostles,  of  which  Ignatius  is  free,  and 
into  which  the  later  part  of  the  second  century  began  to  sink,  is  re- 
marked by  Zahn  as  being  especially  extravagant  in  Christian  fiction. 
One  inevitable  note  of  this  he  remarks  as  being  that  the  names  of  almost 
all  its  characters  are  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament.  Now  of  six- 
teen names  which  Professor  Zahn  has  gathered  out  of  Ignatius,  only  one 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  Onesimus,  a  not  uncommon  name  of 
Asia  Minor,  among  the  humbler  classes.  Were  the  others  names  of 
note,  tradition  might  have  maintained  theuL  But  at  least  thirteen  have 
left  no  traces  whatever  of  celebrity.  Their  invention,  therefore,  is  quite 
OQt  of  keeping  with  the  steady  course  of  early  ecclesiastical  fiction, 
which  always,  when  left  to  itself,  resorts  to  the  consecrated  arsenal  of 
imaginary  names.  Moreover,  there  are  three  things  which  would  have 
been  irresistible  temptations  to  a  romancer  of  the  year  170.  Ignatius 
meets  with  Polycarp,  an  apostolic  disciple.  A  fictitious  Ignatius  would 
haTe  been  sure  to  enlarge  at  length  on  this  distinction.  The  real  Igna^ 
tins  never  mentions  it.  A  fictitious  Ignatius,  writing  to  Ephesus,  and 
Smyrna,  and  Philadelphia,  would  have  infallibly  taken  ample  note,  in 
hyperbolical  eulogies,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  to  three  of  the 
seven  apocalyptic  churches.  The  real  Ignatius,  absorbed  in  present 
emergencies,  does  not  speak  of  it.  He  makes  one  allusion  (more  or 
less  distinct  according  to  the  reading  which  we  choose)  to  the  former 
residence  of  two  aposdes  in  Ephesus,  and  that  is  all.  The  real  Ignatius 
meets  with  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  named  Onesimus.  This  tempting  name 
betrays  him  into  no  allusion  to  the  converted  slave  of  Philemon,  while  a 
later  romancer  would  have  been  delighted  to  identify  the  two.     Chronol- 
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ogy,  B8  we  know,  is  one  of  the  least  of  an  ancient  romancer's  eoneems. 
Professor  Zahn  remarks  that  the  chronology  of  the  Clementines  '*  is 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end."  Bat  although  Philemon's 
Onesimus,  calling  him  twenty  years  old  at  his  conversion  in  64,  would  in 
110  still  be  under  seventy,  and  therefore  quite  capable  of  epinoopal  func- 
tions, yet  the  real  Ignatius  has  nothing  to  say  about  him. 

Lncian's  ^<  De  Morte  Peregrini,"  written  not  long  after  Polycarp*s  own 
martyrdom,  is  so  evidently  a  compound  of  the  closing  scenes  of  Peregri- 
nus,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius,  that  some  of  the  stubborn  impugners  of 
Ignatian  genuineness  make  out  the  same  man  to  ^have  written  Pere- 
grinus  and  the  Seven  Epistles !  This  is  unconditional  surrender  witli  a 
witness.  Lucian  had  spent  several  years  in  Antioch,  and  had  studied 
the  Christians  elsewhere,  and  although,  as  R^ville  remarks,  he  had  not 
religious  or  moral  depth  enough  to  understand  the  Christian  movement 
interiorly,  he  shows  no  slight  accuracy  and  fullness  of  such  knowledge  of 
it  as  a  curious  and  quick-witted  man  of  the  world  might  gain.  His  de- 
scription of  Peregrinus  as  having  been  at  one  time  a  Christian  bishop, 
as  having  been  thrown  into  prison,  as  receiving  deputations  far  and  near 
frcwn  Asiatic  churches,  is  visibly  taken  from  Ignatius.  Then  when 
Peregrinus,  having  by  this  time  become  a  Cynic,  and  having  resolved  to 
make  a  spectacle  of  himself  by  self-immolation,  sends  messengers  here 
and  there  to  announce  his  approaching  apotheosis,  and  to  communicate 
to  his  disciples  his  last  admonitions  and  precepts,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  Lucian  has  turned  over  the  Ignatian  letters  to  good  purpose. 
We  wonder  that  M.  R^ville,  who  is  fully  assured  of  this,  although  he 
has  not  made  so  detailed  a  study  of  it  as  Zahn,  is  not  willing  to  concede 
that  v€pT€poSp6fioL,  *'  Hell  messengers,"  is  a  mocking  mimicry  of  $€oBp6fioi^ 
'*  God's  messengers,"  whom  Ignatius  desires  to  have  sent  to  Aniioch 
with  news  of  his  progress  towards  martyrdom. 

Nothing  seems  to  witness  more  distinctly  to  a  parti  pris,  than  the 
assumption  that  the  letter  of  Polycarp,  to  whose  genuineness  Polycarp*8 
disciple  Irenseus  so  distinctly  bears  testimony,  is  a  forgery  written  to 
commend  the  Ignatian  letters,  for  the  sake  of  advancing  episcopacy. 
Tet  this  letter  never  mentions  the  office  of  bishop  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  describes  the  church  of  Philippi,  to  which  it  is  written,  as  gov- 
erned only  by  elders  and  deacons !  Polycarp's  letter,  paternal,  placid, 
pious,  and  rather  commonplace,  ^'  a  genuine  soporific,"  as  M.  R^ville 
rather  irreverently  terms  it,  lacks  every  quality  which  a  forgery  should 
have,  and  has  every  quality  which  a  partisan  forgery  should  not  have.  It 
is  written  to  push  the  fortunes  of  an  institution  supposed  to  be  as  yet  not 
quite  assured,  and  talks  as  if  there  were  no  such  institution  in  the 
world !  It  is  to  serve  as  a  letter  of  credit  for  five  or  six  other  forged 
letters,  and  gives  us  neither  their  number  nor  their  names.  The  great 
body  of  the  letter,  indeed,  turns  on  matters  wholly  foreign  to  its  supposed 
purpose.  Critics  have  fought  against  receiving  it,  only  because,  if  they 
do  receive  it,  they  do  not  know  how  to  reject  the  Ignatian  letters  them- 
selves, whose  genuineness,  nevertlieless,  would  be  attested  by  many 
cogent  proofs  if  the  letter  of  Polycarp  did  not  exist. 

Renan  receives  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  and  admits,  what  is  stated 
also  in  it,  that  Ignatius  wrote  various  letters  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  but 
will  not  own  the  six  that  we  have  as  the  genuine.  He  alleges,  as  the 
ground  of  receiving  Romans  alone,  its  subject,  its  style,  and  its  separate 
history.    Its  subject,  indeed,  is  unique,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Its 
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great  object  is  to  persuade  the  inflaential  members  of  ihe  Roman 
ehnrch,  among  whom  there  had  been  a  few  years  earlier  an  emperor's 
cousin  and  niece,  not  to  disappoint  him,  by  unseasonable  intercession,  of 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
looseness  of  government  in  the  Roman  church,  and  nothing  of  any 
threatening  heresies.  How,  then,  could  both  the  manner  and  the  matter 
ol  his  letter  to  them  fail  to  be  widely  distinct  from  manner  and  matter 
of  the  Asiatic  epistles  ?  It  seems  strange  how  M.  Renan  can  call  the 
latter  flat  and  commonplace.  He  is  obliged  to  concede  various  passages 
in  them  to  be  quite  as  strange  and  enigmatical  in  style  as  anytliing  writ- 
ten to  the  Romans,  and  this  passage  in  particular  as  excelling  in  unique- 
ness of  expression  anything  in  Romans :  **  The  virginity  of  Mary  and 
her  child-bearing,  and  likewise  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  have  been  hidden 
from  the  prince  of  this  world :  three  mysteries  which  have  resounded 
with  a  mighty  cry,  but  which  have  been  accomplished  in  silence."  It  is 
more  like  a  German  than  a  French  device  to  detach  such  passages  from 
a  context  into  which  they  fit  well,  and  to  declare  them  fragments  of  the 
genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  intei*polated  into  forgeries.  M.  Renan, 
haying  thus  rather  unfairly  widened  the  contrast  of  style  between 
Romans  and  the  six,  still  comes  short  of  his  purpose,  for  even  thus 
eviscerated,  the  Asiatic  letters  yet  keep  the  note  of  singularity  of  ex- 
pression and  of  an  intensity  of  feeling  continually  puslung  the  writer 
into  hyperbole.  Ignatius,  nevertheless,  shows  himself  easily  capable  of 
varying  his  style.  As  M.  R^ville  remarks,  the  letter  to  Poly  carp  is  of  ^*  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  more  evangelical  than  the  preceding."  If,  then, 
within  the  same  range  of  interests  and  preoccupations,  the  difference 
between  writing  to  a  bishop  and  writing  to  a  church  induces  a  notable 
alteration  of  style,  much  more  the  difference  between  writing  to 
churches  for  whose  endangered  order  and  faith  he  is  intensely  solicitous, 
ftod  writing  to  that  great  church  for  whose  order  and  faith  he  has  no 
anxiety,  and  which,  full  of  tlie  remembrances  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
already  invested  with  the  dignity  of  imperial  Rome,  he  declares  it  to  be 
presumptuous  in  him  to  undertake  to  admonish.  His  reverence  for  the 
Boman  church  subduing  him,  and  his  tension  of  purpose  to  withhold 
her  from  disappointing  him  of  martyrdom  impelling  him,  imprint  in 
their  resultant  action  a  character  on  this  epistle  entirely  peculiar. 

The  Roman  epistle  evidently  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  original  col- 
lection, although  it  was  early  added  to  it.  There  seems  nothing  strange 
in  this.  Polycarp  says  that  he  sends  to  Philippi  the  letters  that  he  had, 
thereby  implying  that  Ignatius  had  written  letters  that  he  had  not.  The 
letter  to  the  Romans,  essentially  a  plea  with  them  not  to  intervene 
against  his  martyrdom,  contained  nothing  that  particularly  concerned  the 
Asiatic  brethren.  He  therefore  doubtless  sent  it  right  off  without  hand- 
ing it  to  Polycarp  to  be  copied.  Accordingly,  it  afterwards  circulated 
largely  without  the  six,  and  they  without  it.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
growing  note  of  the  Asiatic  collection  inspired  a  wish  for  completeness, 
it  was  added  to  this. 

M.  R^ville's  reasonings  against  the  later  date  which  Hamack  assigns 
to  the  letters  are  too  complicated  to  be  given  here.  He  remarks,  in 
brief,  that  although  all  attempts  to  control  the  letters  by  the  martyrologies 
are  futile,  since  all  the  later  details  of  Ignatian  tradition,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  conscious  fiction,  rest  on  the  letters,  yet  if  there  is  one 
Ignatian  tradition  about  which  the  church  from  the  beginning  is  unani- 
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mous,  it  is  that  the  martyr  suffered  ander  Trajan,  and  accordingly  before 
the  year  118.  'Phis  tradition  is  independent  of  the  letters.  A  diffi- 
culty about  the  four  or  five  following  bishops  of  Antioch,  which  Reville 
shows  to  be  not  very  formidable  at  most,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  counter- 
vail this  tradition  and  the  many  marks  of  early  date.  Here,  neverthe- 
less, is  a  region  marked  out  for  fuller  exploration. 

We  need  not  dwell  much  on  Bishop  Lightfoot's  positive  ailments 
for  genuineness,  as  they  are  easily  accessible.  The  fact  that  the  letters 
know  nothing  of  the  great  heresies  which  arose  between  140  and  160, 
Yalentinianism,  Basilidianbm,  Marcionism,  or  Montauism,  that  the  au- 
thor, so  bent  on  opposing  Docetism,  uses  terms  and  a  style  of  speech 
which  after  the  rise  of  the  great  Gnostic  systems  became  impossible  to 
an  orthodox  man,  plainly  shows  that  we  must  put  the  letters  back  to  a 
date  inconsistent  with  tiieir  spuriousness.  The  difficulty  long  felt  from 
his  declaring,  as  if  in  opposition  to  Yalentinianism,  that  "  the  Word  came 
not  forth  from  Silence,'*  has  been  turned  into  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  genuineness  by  the  discovery  that  the  original  reading  (and 
the  only  one  pertinent  to  the  context)  is  ^^  The  Word  came  forth  from 
Silence,*'  showing  that  he  is  still  free  to  use  a  form  of  speech  which  a 
few  years  later  had  become  heretical.  He  writes  at  a  time  when  a  re- 
ligious vocabulary  was  yet  common  to  heretics  and  the  faitliful,  which 
after  1 40  had  to  be  parceled  out  between  them.  The  question  is, 
whether,  even  assuming  genuineness,  we  can  suppose  so  unembarrassed 
a  use  of  these  gnosticizing  terms  down  to  the  very  eve  of  their  becoming 
heterodox,  as  Professor  Harnack  thinks.  We  refer  this  point  to  better 
qualified  judges. 

The  fate  of  the  Ignatian  letters  seems,  in  the  disappearance  of  diffi« 
culties,  and  the  emergence  of  positive  evidence,  to  be  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  word  leopard,  occurring  in  them.  An  early  critic,  pointing  out 
that  this  word  did  not  occur  elsewhere  until  the  fourth  century,  con- 
tended that  the  letters  had  been  forged  under  Constantine.  When 
leopard  was  then  discovered  in  an  inscription  of  Marcus  and  Commodas 
about  180,  this  permitted  the  forgery  to  be  set  back  into  the  second 
century.  Then  Bishop  Lightfoot  finds  the  word  in  a  treatise  of  Galen 
about  fifty  years  later  than  Ignatius,  and  there  not  noted  as  a  novel^% 
Pliny,  moreover,  thirty  or  forty  years  before  Ignatius,  has  leones  quM 
pardi  generavere,  the  theory  which  needed  but  to  be  stated  to  originate 
the  word,  and  to  suggest  it  to  the  mind  of  a  Syrian,  from  whose  province 
the  leopards  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  were  mainly  suppUcd.  The 
fortunes  of  this  Ignatian  word  are  typical. 

M.  Reville  remarks,  as  Zahn  had  done  before  him,  that  the  three 
churches,  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and  Tralles,  send  fewer  delegates  as  the 
distance  from  Smyrna  increases.  Ephesus  sends  five,  Magnesia  four, 
Tralles  one.  Indeed,  the  more  tlie  epistles  are  studied,  the  more  these 
notes  of  verity,  scattered  obscurely  through  them,  beyond  all  conceivable 
motives  of  falsification,  emerge.  M.  Reville  well  remarks,  that  most  of 
the  multiplied  episodical  allusions  cannot  be  brought  into  any  sort  of 
connection  with  the  supposed  purpose  of  the  alleg^  falsifier.  If  it  is 
said  that  they  are  interspersed  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  air  of  verisimil- 
itude, the  answer  is,  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  letters  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  local  situation  and  contemporary  administration,  both  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  church,  the  more  deeply  are  they  seen  to  be  imbedded 
in  reality.     The  epistles,  moreover,  as  may  be  expected  of  genuine  letters 
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written  in  the  verj  crisis  of  personal  destinj  to  a  multitude  of  corre- 
spondents, abound  in  allusions  which,  full  of  meaning  doubtless  to  the  re- 
cipients, are  hopelessly  perplexed  for  posterity.  Here  culminates  their 
absolute  opposition  of  character  to  the  church  fiction  written  after  150. 
One  of  its  leading  peculiarities,  remarks  Zahn,  is  the  almost  nauseating 
anxiety  of  the  writers  not  to  leave  any  possible  circumstance  or  allusion 
unexplained.  Once  is  not  enough,  they  must  come  back  to  it  again  and 
again.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  combine  different  sources  in  a  blunder- 
ing way,  and  so  bring  about  obscurities.  But  then  they  will  never  finish 
the  story  until  they  have  brought  all  the  ends  together  in  tlie  most  sat- 
isfactory fashion.  Contrast  all  this  with  Ignatius  !  ^*  The  difficulty  of 
deducing  from  the  language  the  facts  which  it  implies,  the  difficulty  of 
making  out  the  course  and  events  of  the  journey,  the  personal  encoun- 
ters, the  occasions  of  writing  particular  letters,  is  of  itself  an  adequate 
eridence,"  says  Professor  Zahn,  **that  we  have  here  before  us  docu- 
mentary transcripts  of  actual  events."  In  contradiction  to  Rdville's 
rather  jaunty  disparagement  of  the  real  depth  of  character  and  thought 
of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  of  the  historic  reality  of  whose  life  and  let- 
ters he  presents  so  cogent  a  proof,  Zahn,  agreeing  with  the  general  esti- 
mate of  all  ages,  expressed  by  Browning,  says :  "  Rothe's  judgment, 
therefore,  will  always  hold  good,  that  he  who  approaches  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  without  precommittal,  and  does  not  feel  them  to  be  genuine, 
cannot  be  credited  with  the  capacity  of  a  sure  sense  of  individuality  as 
it  is  expressed  in  writing.*' 

Charles  C.  Starbuch, 
Akdover. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL   NOTES. 


Palestine  is  an  exhaustless  spring  of  relics,  genuine  and  spurious. 
Hermann  Guthe  has  told  us  of  the  forged  and  the  real  Siloam  Inscrip- 
tion. It  seems  that  the  latter,  chiseled  out  of  the  tunnel-wall,  was  badly 
fractured  in  1890.  The  past  year  it  was  recovered,  and  shipped  to 
Constantinople.  A  half-year's  imprisonment  was  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
the  culprit  Of  the  casts  taken  in  1881,  one  is  at  the  Syrian  orphanage  in 
Jerusalem.  A  second  was  broken  en  route  to  Germany.  A  third  was 
made  subsequent  to  the  cleansing  of  the  inscription,  and  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  has  a  suggestive  paper  in  the  April  ^^  Zeitschrift 
for  Assyriologie  "  of  the  present  year.  It  is  entitled  '^  On  Palestine  and 
Assyria  in  the  Days  of  Joshua."  He  quotes  from  Joshua  vii.  21  the 
allusion  to  a  Babylonish  garment.  In  connection  with  this  he  puts  the 
Rabbinical  tradition  that  the  king  of  Babylonia  had  a  viceroy  whose 
seat  was  in  Jericho.  Professor  Jastrow  makes  it  probable  from  the 
cuneiform  literature  that  not  merely  Tiglath-PUeser  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, but  Shalmaneser  I.,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  extended 
his  sway  over  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  show  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century  Egypt  had  her  governors  in  the  same  quarter,  that 
is,  the  interior  of  Palestine  proper.  When  did  the  change  occur  ?  In  the 
days  of  Rameses  II.  As  Egypt  lost  ground  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria  stepped  in  to  take  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  Pharaohs.  The 
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substantial  accuracy  of  the  tradition  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  con- 
fusion of  Assyria  and  Babylon  in  it.  Indeed,  an  earlier  Babylonian 
supremacy  even  seems  to  Professor  Jastrow  perfectly  admissible.  In 
that  way,  rather  than  as  a  diplomatic  language,  he  would  e3q>lBin  the 
prevalence  of  the  cuneiform  in  the  official  circles  of  the  mfit  AharrL 

The  results  of  the  autumn  season  at  Tel-el-Hesy  in  1891  are  rather 
disappointing.  The  reader  is  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  discoveries, 
as  the  excavator  is  with  the  smallness  of  the  place.  A  few  Amorite 
weapons  of  flint  and  bronze  are  figured  in  the  April  statement  of  the  Pal-, 
estine  Exploration  Fund.  Several  pages  of  Jewish,  Phoenician,  and 
Amorite  pottery  follow.  Some  lines  of  isolated  stones  are  a  puzsde. 
Petrie  thinks  them  bases  to  serve  as  supports  of  pillars  either  of  brick  or 
wood.  Possibly  the  three  halls  were  three  barracks.  Some  sixty-two 
weights  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Bliss.  Only  one  is  unidentified.  The 
rest  are  Phoenician,  ^ginetan,  Attic,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Hittite. 

The  last  name  recalls  the  report  of  the  German  excavations  at  Sind- 
jirli,  published  by  M.  Belger  in  the  ^  Philologische  Wochenschrift "  of 
Berlin.  The  city  surrounded  an  acropolis  with  a  double  wall  of  crude 
brick.  Many  battlemented  towers  divided  and  buttressed  these  walls. 
An  obelisk  bore  the  image  of  Eaar-haddon,  670-668.  He  holds  two 
kings  in  fetters.  In  sharp  contrast  with  this  foreign  work  are  the  native 
lions.  These  have  their  eyes  half  shut,  their  ears  drawn  back,  while  their 
open  jaws  seem  to  emit  the  roar  of  the  beast  about  to  spring  on  his 
foe.  If  Dr.  Yon  Luschan  may  be  trusted,  the  city  was  destroyed  in  the 
sixth  century  by  neighbors  of  an  alien  race.  In  die  teeth  of  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, he  holds  that  the  Hittites  were  of  pre-Shemitic  origin.  Within 
the  walls  were  diagonal  networks  of  wooden  beams,  carbonized  here  and 
there.  Seals,  arms,  lamps,  vases,  were  found  by  the  hundred ;  but  only 
five  tombs.  Both  M.  Menant  of  France  and  Professor  Sayce  of  Oxfoid 
have  identified  independently  the  Hittite  signs  for  **  to  build  "  and  "  to 
found."  A  new  bilingual  Hittite  cylinder  meanwhile  has  been  dtsoov- 
ered  in  Eilikia.  The  goddess  on  this  seal,  to  be  read  Iskhara,  is  perh^ 
the  same  as  '*  Shashkir,  the  regent  of  the  mountains,''  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Barneses  II.  and  the  Hittites.  Are  the  monuments  to  be  divided 
into  an  older  Egyptian  and  a  later  Assyrian  class  ?  Autliorities  differ. 
Was  Syria  the  centre  of  Hittite  power,  and  Asia  Minor  their  conquest  ? 
So  Perrot  and  Winter  have  thought.  Sayce  inclines  to  make  Asia  Minor 
their  earlier  station.  Recently  Ramsay  maintains  that  the  original  home 
of  the  strange  folk  was  Pteria,  whence  they  spread  through  east  Cap- 
padocia  into  Comniagene,  and  in  a  later  wave  from  Syria  through 
Cilicia  into  south  Cappadocia. 

The  cuneiform  on  the  Hittite  cylinder  corresponds  with  the  cuneiform 
of  certain  of  the  Telel-Amama  tablets.  At  this  site  Mr.  Petrie  has 
been  excavating  the  past  winter.  He  has  uncovered  palace  floors  of 
unique  artistic  interest  The  subjects  were  tanks  with  fish,  birds,  and 
lotus ;  groups  of  calves,  plants,  and  insects ;  and  a  border  of  bouquets 
and  dishes.  The  absence  of  Babylonian  influence  is  marked.  They 
breatlie  a  spirit  almost  modem.  Elsewhere  the  nets  over  the  capitalfi 
remind  us  of  Solomon's  twin  pillars.  The  taste  for  inlaying  with  colored 
glazes  and  hard  stones  was  carried  to  great  lengths.  A  plaster  cast  of 
the  king,  taken  immediately  after  death  for  the  sculptors  of  the  funeral 
furniture,  lay  upon  the  ground.  To  judge  from  this  cast,  Khuenaten 
was  no  fanatic.     He  was   a  theorist     ^'  Philosophical  calm,  with  great 
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obetioacy  and  impracticabyity,  were  lus  characterutics,"  He  must  have 
come  to  the  throne  as  a  minor,  for  in  his  sixth  year  he  had  only  one 
child,  and  in  his  eighth  only  two.  Queen  Thii,  lus  mother,  whose  name 
stands  alone  in  a  neighboring  qoarry,  was  perhaps  regent  daring  her 
son's  minority.  If  so,  she  may  have  founded  the  city  herself.  The 
cuneiform  tablets  were  in  store-rooms  outside  the  palace. 

A  New  Year's  gift  to  the  authorities  of  the  Gizeh  museum  was  the 
tomb  of  Khuenaten  himself.  M.  Alexandre  was  the  fortunate  discov- 
erer. Fragments  of  the  granite  sarcophagus  and  pieces  of  the  exquisite 
'  mummy  cloth  would  have  sufficed  for  the  identification.  But  ushebtis 
with  Kbuenaten's  cartouche  were  also  in  iUu,  The  unpaneled,  un- 
Btnccoed,  unsculptured  hall  point  to  a  sudden  death  and  a  burial  on  the 
morning  of  a  revolution.  The  existence  of  this  tomb  was  surmised  by 
the  heart-shaped  amulet  in  possession  of  the  museum  two  years  ago. 

One  of  the  last  articles  Miss  Edwards  wrote  for  the  *'  Academy  " 
reviewed  the  book  of  Mr.  Petrie  entitled  "  Illahun,  Kahun,  and  Gurob." 
One  echoes  her  words:  *'To  find  traces  of  a  Grasco- Asiatic  tribe  in 
Egypt  so  early  as  the  times  of  Thothmes  UI.  and  Rameses  II.,  that  is 
to  say,  some  fifteen  centuries  before  our  era,  would  be  wonderful  enough ; 
hut  also  to  find  traces  of  such  a  tribe  living  and  working  in  the  midst  of 
a  native  population  of  the  time  of  Usertesen  II.,  some  twelve  centuries 
eailier  stUl,  is  yet  more  amazing."  Mere  barbarians,  hunting,  fishing, 
fighting,  and  living  in  caves,  like  the  rude  ancestors  of  other  nations,  we 
should  have  pictured  them.  Mr.  Petrie's  conclusions  present  them  manu- 
facturing pottery,  and  trading  on  the  basis  of  their  own  system  of 
metrology,  using  the  elements  of  their  own  alphabets.  Whence  came 
they  ?  Were  they  the  descendants  of  the  Hanebu,  '^  the  people  of  all 
shores "  ?  Were  they  a  race  of  helots,  or  a  g^ild  of  experts  ?  Time 
will  show.  What  is  impossible  to  deny  is  the  Greek  character  of  the 
domestic  architecture.  "The  restored  hall,  with  its  twelve  columns, 
implavium,  and  tank,  might  stand  for  a  restoration  of  the  atrium  of  the 
home  of  Sallust  at  Pompeii."  What  are  we  to  think  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  town  with  an  acropolis  like  Troy  or  Mykens  ? 

Alas,  that  the  gifted  lady,  whose  knowledge,  acumen,  and  enthusiasm 
were  never  more  aiert  than  in  the  early  winter,  should  have  breathed  her 
last  on  Grood  Friday  of  the  present  year !  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards 
did  her  life-work  as  an  Egyptologist  in  less  than  a  decade.  She  who 
had  been  artist,  journalist,  musician,  novelist,  in  turn  became,  in  1883, 
the  mainstay  of  the  Egypt-Exploration  Fund.  American  audiences 
will  recall  the  melodious  voice  and  winsome  presence  of  the  lecturer, 
whose  path  was  a  series  of  popular  triumphs  during  the  season  of  1889- 
90.  Her  accuracy  was  equaled  by  her  facility  in  acquisition  and  in  ex- 
pression. It  was  hard  to  say  wheUier  her  patience  over  the  editing  of 
Egyptian  memoirs,  or  her  courage  in  traveling  and  speaking  with  a 
broken  arm,  were  the  more  characteristic.  If  colleges  in  the  New  World 
honored  her  scholarship  with  degrees,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  hon- 
ored herself  by  the  award  of  a  pension.  Her  disinterested  fidelity 
occasioned  her  mortal  illness.  This  she  contracted  at  the  London  Docks 
in  the  examination  of  antiquities  from  Ahnas  to  be  distributed  among 
home  and  foreign  museums.  Others  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
harvest  the  old  laurels  of  excavation  which  must  ever  associate  her  name 
with  Pithom,  Nankratis,  and  Bubastis.  Miss  Edwards  fiung  herself 
with  ardor  into  the  new  work  of  the  Archssological  Survey  of  Egypt  the 
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moment  it  was  brought  to  her  attention.  The  cause  of  classical  and 
of  Egyptological  research  has  lost  in  her  a  tireless,  versatile,  captivating, 
original,  and  sympathetic  interpreter  and  friend. 

The  first-fruits  of  the  Archssological  Survey  just  mentioned  were 
reported  by  Mr.  Newberry  on  March  11,  1892.  The  monuments  of 
Beni  Hassan  have  been  copied  and  photographed.  Ten  new  inscribed 
tombs  at  £1-Bersheh  have  been  brought  to  liglit  The  name  of  Tahati- 
hotep*s  daughter  appears  on  one  of  Uiese.  Plans,  water-color  facsimiles, 
outline  tracings  of  wall  paintings,  covering  over  one  thousand  square, 
feet ;  genealogies,  the  longest  and  fullest  known ;  Greek  and  Coptic 
graffiti ;  inscriptions  in  quantity  and  quality  second  to  none,  —  are  now  in 
£nglisli  hands.  By  way  of  climax,  the  survey  when  breaking  up  fell 
upon  Hat  Nub,  the  famous  alabaster  quarry  of  the  old  empire.  In  it 
were  found  cartouches  of  Chufu,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
Mer-en-Ra  Pepi. 

Such  achievements  are  solid  if  not  brilliant  Of  a  sinular  character 
is  the  work  of  the  expedition  to  Babylonia  sent  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  letter  to  Theodore  G.  Pinches 
from  Constantinople  recounted  last  summer  the  discovery  of  the  stamp 
of  Naram-Sin.  Three  door-sockets  vrith  votive  inscriptions  of  Sargon  of 
Agade,  Naram-Sin's  father,  had  been  found.  Scholars  date  this  king 
about  3800  b.  c.  The  discoveries  prove  that  Niffer  was  one  of  the  roost 
ancient  cities  in  Babylonia,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  Accadian  or 
Sumerian  story  of  the  creation,  where  NifPer  is  the  first  city  named. 
Pinches  reads  the  name  of  another  king  on  lapis-lazuli  as  Kadasman- 
Turgu. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  discoveries,  rightly  presumed  by  Mr.  Pinches 
to  be  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  value,  should  be  verbally  reported 
by  Dr.  Peters  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
The  old  Temple  of  Bel  was  uncovered.  A  workshop  of  colored  g]Bs&^ 
the  oldest  outside  of  Egypt,  was  laid  bare.  Tablets  of  enoi*mous  age  and 
in  great  numbers  were  secured  for  the  museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  freely  open  to  the  inspection  of  scholars. 

On  April  21st  the  American  Oriental  Society  met  for  the  first  time 
at  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  Roman  Catholic  University  was 
in  part  their  host.  One  of  the  papers  read  was  from  a  member  of  the 
university  faculty.  He  entitled  it  **  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Work  of 
the  Popes  and  of  the  Propaganda  for  the  Advancement  of  Oriental  Learn- 
ing." The  society  was  also  the  guest  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  associated  therewith,  as  well  as  with  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  presented  a  paper  on  "  Christopher  Columbus  in  Oriental 
Literature,"  with  special  reference  to  a  Turkish  manuscript.  Its  name 
was  **  Tarikh  Hind  Gharby."  As  the  first  book  printed  in  Turkey,  and 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  publications  of  the  Oriental  Society,  it 
was  fortunately  secured  by  Dr.  Adler  in  his  recent  visit  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  accounts  of  Columbus  would  seem  less  significant  and  vala- 
able  than  the  maps  accompanying  this  interesting  document.  Both  pro- 
gramme and  discussions  were  rich  and  rewarding.  The  directors  wiU 
not  improbably  favor  a  continuance  of  the  experiment  of  one  long 
session  instead  of  two  short  ones. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Constantinople  museum  has  now  on 
exhibition  the  Sidon  treasures  so  much  talked  of  a  few  years  since  by 
reason  of  Mr.  Eddy's  letter  in  the  London  <'  Times  "  and  the  consequent 
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excavations  of  Hamdi  Bey.  Of  the  seventeen  sarcophagi,  there  de- 
posited, two  are  masterpieces  of  Greek  art.  The  ^'  Weepers  "  and  the 
^*  Alexander  Tomb,"  they  are  styled.  M.  Perrot  says  authoritatively  one 
of  them  is  worth  a  journey  from  any  part  of  the  world  to  see.  The 
"  Sunday-School  Times  "  of  April  16,  lo92,  has  an  argument  favoring 
a  date  for  King  Tibnit,  whose  rosy  flesh  lay  in  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

That  Gneco-Roman  influence  was  felt  by  the  civilization  of  ancient 
India  has  been  lately  maintained  with  much  plausibility  by  Mr.  V.  A. 
Smith  in  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal."  Like  Fergu- 
son, he  holds  that  the  introduction  into  India  of  stone  in  place  of  wood 
for  architecture  and  sculpture  is  due  to  Alexander's  successors.  In  his 
study  he  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  Gandhara  sculptures  of  the 
Laliore  museum.  There  is  a  style  of  architecture  of  a  florid  Corinthian 
order  which  finds  its  closest  analogy  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  ruins 
of  Baalbek.  More  notable  still  is  the  presence  of  small  human  figures 
among  the  acanthus  leaves.  The  baths  oi  Caracalla  offer  an  exact  par- 
allel. So,  too,  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Buddha,  the 
mythological  monstrosities,  the  comic  friezes,  —  all  alike  copy  Greek  art 
of  a  Romanized  type.  According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  Gandhara  8<:hool 
originated  from  the  Syrian  expeditions  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
distinctly  Roman  influence  was  due  to  Palmyra.  Its  highest  develop- 
ment synchronized  with  the  Antonines.  Its  closest  kinship  is  with  the 
Christian  sculpture  of  the  Catacombs,  from  250  to  450  a.  d.  By  the 
sixth  century  it  became  extinct 

Roman  building  at  the  Fountain-head  has  been  eloquently  traced  by 
J.  H.  Middleton  in  his  ''  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome."  He  there  shows  that 
concrete  and  cement  were  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Many  a  core  of  this  substance  stands  where  the  stone  slabs  which  inclosed 
it  have  crumbled.  The  remains  of  a  concrete  floor  twenty  feet  in  span 
were  found  in  the  House  of  the  Vestals.  It  was  supported  on  the  edges 
merely. 

Cremation  was  Italic.  Inhumation  was  Etruscan.  This  is  the  key 
which  Frederic  von  Duhn  has  used  to  unlock  the  Etruscan  mystery. 
From  the  tombs  of  Cometo,  he  argues  the  appearance  of  the  Etruscans 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  while  from  700  to  500  B.  c.  they 
occupy  Rome. 

Crete  has  yielded  many  colossal  sepulchral  urns  in  recent  times  which 
hitherto  were  unknown.  They  are  likened  to  bath-tubs.  The  colors  are 
chestnut  on  a  buff  gi-ound.  The  decoration  consists  of  palmettos, 
fishes,  and  ducks.  That  the  artist  is  ignorant  of  perspective  is  obvious. 
If  the  style  be  pronounced  Mykensean,  the  source  may  be  Phrygian. 
Since  these  novel  urns  are  too  small  to  contain  the  entire  body,  it  is  con- 
jectured they  were  meant  for  the  bones  alone. 

Where  Crete  thus  fuses  Greek  and  Oriental  ideas,  Cyprus  has  points  of 
contact  with  Palestine.  A  writer  to  the  *'  Philologischen  Wochenschrift " 
speaks  of  an  interesting  proof  of  the  ancient  existence  on  that  island  of 
an  extensive  hill-worship,  introduced  by  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  of 
Syria,  together  with  the  other  primitive  stone,  altar,  tree,  and  grove 
worships.  The  spot  is  Mount  Pedalion.  There  is  a  pointed  mass  of 
coralline  limestone,  with  a  statue  of  life  size  and  a  temenos.  Frag- 
ments of  the  peribolos,  which  surrounded  sacred  mountain  sanctuaries, 
were  found  in  abundance.  These  are  the  Xo^ot  SXtrq,  Poifwi,  T€fi€vrj^ 
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according  to  the  command  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  on  SinaL  See  Exodus 
XX.  12.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Idalian  Aphrodite  was  worshiped 
on  this  holy  hill. 

Richter  thinks  that  he  finds  in  the  second  division  of  the  copper- 
bronze  Age  of  Cyprus  a  direct  Shemitic  inflaence.  It  appears  in  the 
painted  decoration  of  the  vases.  This  is  Mesopotamian.  Inscribed 
cylinders  reaching  back  to  Nafam-Sin  and  Sargon  I.,  3800  B.  c,  mark  it 
Contemporary  influences  are  Mykenasan  and  Egyptian.  At  the  end 
Hittite  ideas  emerge,  extending  far  into  the  Grseco-Phcenician  iron  age. 
The  chief  remains  of  the  early  copper-bronze  age  are  idols  draped  and 
flat  All  the  discoveries,  however,  point  to  an  aboriginal  non-Sheraitic 
race.  The  **  American  Journal  of  Archeology  "  has  much  more  of  in- 
terest on  the  three  last  topics. 

One  is  always  surprised  by  the  range  and  charm  of  Solomon  Reinach*8 
^^Chronique  d*Orient"-in  the  '*  Revue  Arch^ologique."  Among  other 
things,  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Petne's  article  in  the  '*  Journal  of  Hellenic 
•Studies."  The  Egeans,  or  Acheans  and  Dardanians,  formed  a  league  with 
die  Libyans  and  the  Tursenians.  This  league  made  repeated  onsets 
upon  Egypt,  especially  from  1200  to  1000  b.  c,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
eplendor  of  Mykenaean  art  The  XVI.  Egyptian  dynasty,  that  is,  that  of 
the  Hellenic  shepherd  kings,  according  to  Manetho  was  founded  possibly 
by  the  Egean  invaders.  At  all  events,  the  Egean  people  was  already  in 
Egypt,  whether  friends  or  captives,  twenty-five  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  This  the  Egean  pottery  foand  on  the  spot  demonstrates.  Such 
a  date,  for  the  beginning  of  a  civilization  subsisting  for  well-^igh  one 
thousand  years  afterwards,  is  by  no  means  inadmissible.  Not  to  repeat 
the  minute  figures  of  Mr.  Petrie,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  his 
proposed  synchronisms  appear  to  M.  Reinach  the  more  plausible  be- 
cause his  chronology  accords  with  Greek  tradition. 

Our  readers  will  recall  Rodolfo  Lanciani's  account  in  the  ^'Athenaeum" 
of  the  old  marble  wharf  of  the  Tiber.  Sheets  of  lead  made  the  palisade 
water-tight.  The  locality  above  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  favors  this 
wharf  as  the  landing  place  for  the  materiab  of  the  colossal  constructions 
of  the  Campus  Martius  under  Augustus.  So  do  chippings  of  stone-cut- 
ters and  sculptors.  Transportation  through  the  tortuous  streets  would 
have  been  impossible  had  the  old  marble  wharf  of  the  south  been  the 
one  employed.  No  architect  would  have  sanctioned  such  a  back-handed 
and  over-costly  approach. 

The  same  writer,  two  hundred  years  after  its  discovery,  identifies  con- 
jecturaUy  the  name  CLAVDI^  ECLOGE  PIISSIM-ZE.  This  name 
was  on  a  cinerarium  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  a  farmhouse,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  Vigne  Nuove.  Here  it  was  that  Nero*s  suicide  occurred. 
Here,  too,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  of  the  first  centniy.  Who 
was  Claudia  Ecloge,  if  not  the  faithful  nurse  who  paid  the  last  honors 
to  the  corpse  of  her  imperial  nursling  ?  She  may  have  been  buried  on 
the  spot  where  her  favorite  stabbed  himself,  and  where  it  was  her  pious 
wish  to  rest  with  him. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  in  the  ^'  Sunday- 
School  Times  "  of  February  13th,  that  he  has  spent  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting years  of  his  life  deciphering  the  Petrie  Greek  papyri.  The 
paper  coffins  were  really  paper  books.  They  yielded  first  lessons  in 
palaeography,  and  several  fragments  in  the  British  Museum  have  been 
dated  by  the  new  light     Cursive  writing  in  Greek  is  often  thought  to  be 
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a  modem  growth.  Bot  it  did  not  wiut  for  the  spread  of  letters  and  the 
fret  of  life.  "  The  Greeks  of  the  third  centarj  scribbled  and  scrawled  as 
we  do."  A  tax-list  has  been  found  with  Egyptian,  Greek,  Macedonian, 
even  Persian  and  Jewish  names.  With  it  is  a  list  of  the  villages  in 
which  the  inhabitants  lived.  Among  tliem  was  a  Theophilas  of  Samaria. 
'*  Hence  we  know  that  we  have  verified  the  account  of  Josephas,  who 
says  that  seven  thousand  Jews  were  assigned  settlements  in  the  country 
parts  of  S^ypt  by  Alexander.'* 

The  wills  have  been  referred  to  in  this  magazine.  Professor  Mahaffy 
calls  attention  to  the  priest  and  priestess'  name  marking  the  year. 
The  bequests  are  never  for  any  charitable  public  object.  Wife,  son, 
daughter,  stranger,  may  be  heir.  The  property  in  general  is  not  inven- 
toried. When  it  is,  it  consists  of  house,  potteries,  lime-kilns,  money  at 
interest,  horses  and  armor,  dress  and  ornaments.  The  crown  is  execu- 
tor. Is  it  because  the  colonists  as  soldiers  may  be  considered  members 
of  the  royal  household  ? 

The  correspondence  is  piquant  and  various.  A  son  writes  to  his 
father,  inquiring  after  the  paternal  health,  and  reporting  his  own  expen- 
ditures according  to  his  allowance.  Page  after  page  is  filled  with  the 
murmurs  of  workmen  and  the  oppression  of  overseers  in  business  letters 
to  the  chief  architect.  Several  petitions  to  the  governor  emanate  from 
jail.  These  protest  against  the  detention  of  the  writer,  and  implore  a 
prompt  hearing  of  the  case  delayed  elsewhere.  The  royal  gooseherds 
write  to  complain  that  a  requisition  of  sixteen  geese  has  been  made  by  a 
visiting  official.  Throughout,  the  vocabulary  is  more  like  the  LXX 
than  any  other  book.  '^  I  have  already  found  several  words  used  in  the 
Septuagint  only  so  far  as  we  hitherto  knew ;  and  this  is  a  strong  cor- 
roboration of  the  legend  —  which  many  have  doubted  —  that  the  ti*ansla- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  really  made  in  Egypt.** 

It  is  Egypt's  book  of  the  dead  which  Renouf  is  translating  in  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archieology."  Part  V.  vol.  xiv. 
is  the  first  chapter  on  the  basis  of  the  \papyrus  of  Huneferu ;  Ag.  of  M. 
Naville's  edition.     I  subjoin  a  brief  passage :  — 

(1)  The  beginning  of  the  chapters  of  *'  Coming  forth  by  Day,"  of  the 
(2)  words  which  bring  about  Resurrection  and  Glory,  and  of  '^  Coming 
out  of  and  entering  into  Amenta."  Said  upon  the  Day  of  Burial  of  N.  the 
Victorious  (3),  who  enters  after  coming  forth.  (4)  "  Here  is  N.  the  Vic- 
torious. He  saith,  O  (5)  Bull  of  Amenta  !  It  is  Thoth,  the  everlasting 
king,  who  is  here." 

'*  I  am  the  great  god  in  the  Bark,  who  have  fought  for  thee."  Then 
the  speaker  identifies  himself  with  other  gods,  and  with  prophets  and 
priests,  ending  with  an  adjuration :  — 

"  0  ye  who  unclose  the  ways  and  open  the  roads  to  beneficent  souls  in 
the  house  of  Osiris,  unclose  there  the  ways  and  open  the  roads  to  the 
soal  of  N. ;  who  is  with  you,  let  him  enter  boldly  and  come  forth  in  peace 
at  the  house  of  Osiris,  without  hindrance  and  without  repulse.  Let  him 
enter  at  his  pleasure  and  go  forth  at  his  will,  triumphantly,  with  you ; 
ftad  let  that  be  executed  which  he  shall  order  in  the  house  of  Osiris." 

The  conclusion  succeeds :  — 

"  No  lightness  of  his  has  been  found,  and  the  Balance  is  (23)  relieved 
of  his  case." 

The  same  number  has  a  paper  on  metallic  copper,  tin,  and  antimony, 
from  ancient  Egypt.     In  tlus  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  concludes  that  the 
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Egyptians  used  at  the  same  time,  for  centuries,  implements  of  flint,  impure 
copper,  and  bronze.  Perrot-Chipiez  dated  the  E^gyptian  knowledge  of 
bronze  about  the  V .  or  YI.  dynasty.  Mr.  Petrie's  Meydum  rod  of  the  days 
of  Seneferu  appears  to  be  of  still  greater  antiquity,  —  say  the  beginning 
of  the  IV.  dynasty,  or  b.  g.  3700.  The  inner  core  gave  nine  per  cent,  of 
tin.     External  and  internal  evidence  agree  as  to  the  age. 

Professor  Wilson,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  an  expert  and  an 
enthusiast  in  prehistoric  anthropology.  It  will  not  be  his  &alt  if 
America  lags  behind  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  a  great  science.  He 
spurs  us  by  the  example  of  France.  In  a  single  year  she  sent  Ponssie 
to  Australia  on  an  ethnological  mission;  Le  Bon  to  India  to  study 
primitive  architecture ;  Jules  Monsier  on  an  arcluBological  tour  of  the 
Caucasus;  Brau  to  Malacca  and  Sumatra  in  quest  of  ethnologic  col- 
lections ;  Gauthier  to  Turkey  and  Persia  for  anthropological  research. 
The  most  comprehensive  work  on  prehistoric  America  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  Marquis  Nadaillac.  Foreign  legislation  shames  American* 
With  European  countries  it  is  the  rule  that  laws  are  enacted  for  the 
acquisition  or  preservation  of  mounds,  earthworks,  vases,  dolmens,  and 
the  like.     With  the  United  States  it  is  the  exception. 

It  is  no  small  service,  also,  that  Professor  Wilson  has  rendered  begin- 
ners by  his  handbook  of  prehistoric  anthropology  published  at  the  gov- 
ernment printing-office  in  1890.  The  names  of  Squier,  Rau,  Winchell, 
Bancroft,  Winsor,  Peet,  Powell,  Putnam,  Knight,  are  in  the  American 
bibliography.  Speaking  of  paleolithic  man  in  the  last  of  M.  Mor- 
dillet's  four  epochs,  the  Madelenian,  he  notes  the  wondrous  art  in  the 
representation  of  animal  life.  The  browsing  reindeer  and  the  biting 
serpent,  the  swimming  fish,  are  done  on  deerhom  with  flint  tools. 
Similar  paleolithic  implements  have  been  found  in  America,  from  the 
Trenton  gravels  to  the  Terraces  of  Minnesota  at  Little  Falls.  His  plates 
of  neolithic  utensils  of  mound-builder  and  Indian  are  excellent.  Are 
they  even  paleolithic  ?  The  arrow-heads  are  classified  as  leaf-shaped, 
triangular,  and  stemmed.  There  are  also  some  knives  of  obsidian,  used 
as  talismans  or  sacred  jewelry,  passing  current  also  as  money.  Only  in 
two  places  in  Califoiiiia  have  they  a  handle.  Besides  scrapers  and  per- 
forators, we  meet  the  characteristic  tool  of  the  polished-stone  age,  —  the 
celt.  This  is  a  hatchet  rather  than  a  chisel.  Those  of  hematite  are  peculiar 
to  the  United  States  ;  otherwise  they  are  the  same  the  world  over.  The 
grooved  axes  of  green  stone  occur  rarely  if  ever  outside  of  America. 
Strictly  religious  in  their  function  are  the  next  group,  called  banner- 
stones,  drilled  ceremonial  weapons,  pierced  tablets,  pendants,  bird-shaped 
and  boat-shaped  objects.  Some  of  these  are  used  for  gaming.  Soap- 
stone  vessels  of  dry  measure  abound  east  of  the  'Rocky  Mountains. 
Pestles  and  hammers,  like  mortars,  come  from  California.  Pipes  of  soft 
substance  and  diversified  shape,  with  an  animal,  a  bird,  a  human  head, 
for  a  bowl,  attract  the  visitor  from  Ohio  and  New  York.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  a  sample  of  the  rich  materials  touched  in  this  manual  is 
to  go  to  Chicago  to  serve  as  an  object-lesson  of  prehistoric  man  in  the 
Columbian  Exhibition. 

Another  American,  Mr.  Wilbour,  is  investigating  the  Nile  Land  inde- 
fatigably.  With  Sayce  he  went  over  the  Kamak  list  of  towns  by 
Thothmes  III.  The  result  was,  No.  3  is  not  Kh-a-ac,  but  Kh-z-a-c  of 
North  Palestine.  North  of  Philie,  Mr.  Wilbour  discovered  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  canalization  of  the  first  cataract  in  the  time  of  Useitesen 
III.     The  New  York  <<  Independent "  of  March  26, 1891,  has  some  de- 
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tails  of  the  mammies  of  the  priests  of  Amen,  which  Gr^balt  found       CC/ 
about  the  same  time  at  Dair-el-Bahari.     "  The  Akimd  of  the  roxts  are 
believed  by  many  to  be   stars.     They  turn  out  to   be  the   quadrupeds 
which  tow  the  solar  bark.     They  are  eight  in  number,  four  white  and 
four  black." 

Tel-el- Amarna  seems  to  be  bearing  new  fruit  daily.  Now  it  is  geo- 
graphical, as  where  Bashan  appears  under  the  name  Tsiri-Basani,  the 
governor  of  which  is  Artama-Samas.  Compare  the  prime  minister  of 
Merenenptah.  Again  we  read  in  Winckler's  Thontafelfund  something  of 
rare  interest  for  mythology  and  folk-lore.  The  divine-storm  bird  was  a 
ravenous  bird  of  prey,  of  large  size  and  sharp  beak,  who  darted  on  its 
spoil  and  devoured  the  flesh.  The  Babylonians  called  it  Zu.  Here, 
however,  we  read  of  Adapa,  the  son  of  £a.  He  is  fishing,  when  the 
South  Wind  interrupts  and  deluges  him.  In  his  natural  irritation, 
Adapa  breaks  the  wings  of  the  South  Wind.  Anu,  the  God  of  Heaven, 
indignant  at  the  insult  to  his  messenger,  summons  Adapa  to  account 
Bjr  Ea's  advice  the  culprit  presents  himself,  and,  spurning  the  food  of  life 
and  water  of  life  urged  upon  him,  returns  unscathed.  One  can  but  think 
of  the  south  wind,  with  its  tidal  wave,  so  formidable  to  the  dwellers  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  analogies  with  Paradise  and  Prometheus  are  not  to 
be  overlooked.  We  should  be  grateful  to  Professor  E.  T.  Harper  in  the 
'*  Academy,"  and  Dr.  H.  Zimmern  in  the  *^  Sunday-School  Times  "  of 
Jane  18th,  for  a  translation  of  the  pregnant  legend.  The  original  is 
punctuated  with  black  and  red.  Was  it  a  lesson-book  in  Babylonian  ? 
Does  it  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  creation  and  deluge  stories  from  the 
Euphrates  1400  B.  c.  instead  of  after  the  exile  ? 

The  American  School  at  Athens  has  been  digging  with  a  truly  national 
vigor.  Dr.  Waldstein  reports  on  most  days  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  workmen,  besides  twenty  carts  and  horses.  Near 
Argos  he  has  been  successful  beyond  all  hopes.  Not  only  has  he  laid 
bare  the  foundations  of  the  second  Temple  and  of  the  first ;  he  has 
reaped  a  harvest  of  ancient  pottery  and  bronzes  which  he  compares  with 
that  of  Mykente.  What  is  thus  so  valuable  for  art  and  ritual  is 
augmented  by  three  well-preserved  heads.  One  of  these  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  fifth  century  in  existence. 
The  four  students  with  Dr.  Waldstein  are  much  to  be  congratulated. 

So  are  those  of  Johns  Hopkins,  past  and  present,  as  well  as  lovers  of 
Indian  antiquity.  For  Dr.  Maurice  Bloomfield  is  advancing  in  his  Yedic 
concordance.  Thus  the  blending  of  song  and  ceremonial  will  be  brought 
out  with  attractive  clearness.  The  archaic  dialect  of  the  sacred  formulas 
is  receiving  study  from  a  number  of  collaborateurs,  pupils  and  friends. 
Already  a  question  arises.  The  popular  opinion,  if  not  the  critical  one, 
has  been  that  the  Brahmanas  were  the  oldest  Indian  prose.  Is  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  work  to  reverse  this  view  ? 

Americans  may  be  pardoned  for  modest  satisfaction  in  two  other 
things :  First,  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  beautiful  model  of  the  Parthenon  by  M.  Chipiez,  which  was 
exhibited  at  Paris  in  1889 ;  second,  that  the  '^  Revue  Arch^ologique,"  in 
its  opening  number  for  the  current  year,  commends  Professor  Robin- 
son's catalogue  of  the  antique  casts  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  without  reserve.  *'  Next  to  the  GypsabgUsse  of  Friederichs^olters, 
it  is  the  most  important  work  extant  on  the  subject,"  is  adequate  praise 
by  adequate  authority. 

John  Fhelpa  Taylor. 


J 
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Old  Testament  Theoloot  ;  or,  The  History  of  Hebrew  Religion  from  the 
Year  800  B.  c.  to  Josiah,  640  b.  c.  By  Archibald  Duff,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  Yorkshire  United  Independent 
College,  Bradford.  8yo,  pp.  xvi,  343.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.    1891. 

"  The  attempt  is  liere  made,"  says  the  author  iu  his  preface,  "  to  write 
the  history  of  Hebrew  beliefs  from  the  year  800  B.  c,  as  these  are  pe- 
served  for  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  delineate  the  personality  of  each 
contributor  to  them,  and  to  estimate  the  place  of  each  in  the  onward 
movement.*'  The  present  volume,  covering  the  period  from  800  B.  c. 
to  Josiah  640,  treats  of  the  writings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah. 
The  method  is  first  to  give  analyses  of  the  writings,  then  delineations  of 
their  authors,  then  their  theological  beliefs,  including  the  advance  made 
by  each,  and  also  the  problems  left  unsolved. 

In  presenting  the  prophets'  personalities,  Dr.  Duff  is  especially  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  Their  hearts,  with  all  their  throbbing  earnestness, 
are  laid  bare,  and  the  struggles  of  soul  behind  their  beliefs  and  pro- 
phetic warnings  are  graphically  g^ven.  They  are  presented,  not  simply 
as  vehicles  of  divine  inspiration,  but  as  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves, and  their  inspiration  is  held  to  be  much  akin  to  God's  method  of 
speaking  to  men  to-day,  if  not  identical  with  it  Amos's  faith  in  his  pos- 
session of  a  message,  we  are  told,  '^  rests  wholly  on  the  conviction  that  he 
has  talked  with  Jehovah,"  and  *^  Amos  was  standing  here  on  an  ultimate 
fact.  We  have  never  since  got  beyond  personal  consciousness  of  —  an 
unflinching  categorical  imperative,  shall  we  say?  or,  more  simply,  an 
unavoidable  controlling  voice,  that  is,  God  speaking  to  us  in  the  facts  of 
ourselves,  and  around  ourselves  "  (p.  84).  This  stiiking  touch  is  given  in 
respect  to  Isaiah,  commenting  on  viii.  18 :  *'  The  home  was  a  revelation. 
At  the  table's  head  sat  such  a  father  and  such  a  mother  [a  prophetess], 
their  children  nestled  near,  and  down  the  sides  sat  the  honored  disciples 
of  the  high  calling.  The  bread  they  shared  was  the  revelations  of  their 
God  "  (p.  230). 

In  looking  for  the  fundamentals  of  Israel's  beliefs.  Dr.  Duff  does  not 
go  back  of  the  Davidic  era.  *^  The  David  revelation  was,  Jehovah  is  Su- 
preine  Lord  over  all  other  gods,  powers,  and  nations.  This  is  what  we 
call  the  religions  antecedent  of  Amos's  age  "  (p.  64).  To  this  Amos  added 
that  *'  the  Over-Liord  Jehovah  is  the  great  Righteous  One,  and  accordingly 
conscience  has  a  far  keener  voice  than  it  had  before,  and  it  points  out 
duty  towards  foreign  men  and  lands  as  well  as  towards  the  home-bom 
brother  "  (p.  123).  The  advance  made  by  Hosea  was  to  a  greater  and 
diviner  conception  of  God's  character,  which  gave  hope  for  the  sinner 
and  '*  a  far  profounder,  richer  view  of  the  value  of  man."  Hosea  values, 
also,  higher  formal  religious  observances.  Isaiah  advanced  from  a  hope 
of  salvation  for  the  sinner  to  the  firm  assurance  of  its  being  realised  in 
a  new  Zion.  "  Zion,  said  he,  is  and  shall  be  the  everlasting  symbol  of 
God's  saving  love  "  (p.  287).  And  in  respect  to  man :  ^'  In  Hosea's 
view  the^eal  nature  of  every  Hebrew  was  good.  He  left  Amos  far  be- 
hind. But  Isaiah  saw  more  deeply  than  Hosea,  and  declared  that  there 
must  be  a  change  wrought  more  deeply  than  a  monastic  seclusion  can 
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work.  Isaiah  denies  entirely  Amos's  theory  that  evil  men  are  worth- 
less, hat  he  denies,  also,  Hosea's  theory  that  they  are  naturally  good. 
He  says  man  may  he  radically  changed  :  he  mast  he  regenerated  hy  the 
working  of  the  divine  spirit  brooding  upon  him  "  (p.  289). 

Thus  the  writer  finds  an  ever-onward  movement  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  (We  admit  such  a  movement,  bat  question  whether 
he  has  not  overrated  it.)  It  Ls  a  revelation  not  from  the  law  but  towards 
it  ^  Law  must  appear ;  ritual  must  be  used  in  ages  to  come."  *^  Of 
coarse  we  are  giving  up  the  dream  long  common,  that  the  attainment  to 
a  conscious  monotheism  and  clear  possession  of  it  was  of  far  earlier  date 
[than  Isaiah],  aboriginal,  indeed,  forgotten  repeatedly  by  idolators,  but 
always  repeated  by  Uie  prophetic  men.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  comfort 
that  we  are  thus  laying  aside  the  unworthy  Chinese  landscape  into  which 
we  had  forced  all  the  vivid  life  of  the  great  Old  Testament  centuries. 
When  God  creates  He  causes  development.  He  did  so  then  as  now  ** 
(p.  288). 

We  have,  then,  here  a  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  written  accord- 
ing to  the  new  conception  of  Israel's  history  and  religion.  This  concep- 
tion is  assumed  at  the  start.  The  writer  does  not  argue  for  it ;  he  takes 
it  for  granted.  And  while  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  new  view  as 
anreservedly  as  Dr.  Duff  has  done,  and  while  we  have  placed  repeatedly 
interrogation  points  after  many  of  his  assertions,  we  are  sure  that  in  no 
better  hands  could  have  fallen  the  task  at  this  present  juncture  of  writing 
an  Old  Testament  theology  from  the  new  point  of  view.  His  treatise  is 
not  dry  nor  strictly  scientific  and  systematic  in  form,  but  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  exposition  and  homily.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Duff,  "  I  preach 
too  much  in  these  pages.  But  I  am  called  in  my  life-work  to  teach  men 
to  preach ;  and  I  can  never  forget  this  "  (p.  ix).  We  commend  tliis  fea- 
ture for  a  handbook  for  the  people  and  young  men  entering  the  ministry. 
And  especially  is  it  desirable  that  new  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament 
be  presented  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  fervor ;  and  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Duff 
has  done ;  and  likewise,  especially  in  the  earlier  pages  of  his  book,  has 
he  shown  repeatedly  the  organic  connection  between  the  truths  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  and  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Doff  writes  not  only  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a  poet.  He  thus 
describes  Hosea's  home :  **  It  was  in  Samaria,  the  fair  centre  of  the 
happy,  wealthy  northern  kingdom,  Israel.  Round  the  fortress-like  hill, 
with  its  crowning  city,  the  vine-clad  slopes  and  hillsides  beyond  blushed 
rich  in  rivalry  with  the  green  and  yellow  grain-covered  plains.  It  was 
as  when  some  dark  maiden  flushes  in  the  contest  of  beauty  over  against 
her  golden-haired  companion,  and  all  about  are  moved  to  admiration 
and  gladness.  Amid  such  beauty  Hosea  grew  "  (p.  111).  In  the  book 
as  a  whole,  there  is  too  much  of  this  flowery,  figurative,  and  alliterative 
language.  One  grows  weary  of  it,  and  longs  for  plainer  and  more  pro- 
saic statements. 

This  work,  for  one  of  its  character,  is  almost  entirely  without  Scrip- 
tural references.  This  we  consider  a  serious  lack.  The  passages  to 
which  the  author  would  especially  appeal  to  sustain  his  presentations  of 
tlie  beliefs  of  the  prophets  should  have  been  given.  We  have  asked  our- 
selves again  and  again  upon  what  statement  of  Scripture  does  the  author 
base  his  assertions.  Such  references  also  would  make  the  work  far  more 
provocative  of  Bible  study. 

Edward  Lewis  Curtis, 

Tale  Divinity  School^  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Progre68IV£ne88  of  Modern  Christian  Thought.  By  James 
LiKDBAY,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  B.  Sc.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.,  Minister  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Andrews,  Kilmarnock.  Respice,  Aspice,  Prospice.  Pp.  xix,  182. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    MDCCCXCIL 

The  aim  of  this  compact  little  volume  is  to  indicate  the  leading  lines 
and  more  important  particulars  which  show  the  progress  of  recent  Chris- 
tian theology.  This  progress  is  considered  in  its  general  character,  its 
spirit  and  methods,  its  relations  to  other  sciences,  to  philosophy,  to  life, 
literature,  and  art,  and  then  more  fully  and  effectively  with  reference  to 
leading  Christian  doctrines.  The  closing  chapter  treats  with  sobriety 
and  discrimination  of  the  Christian  theology  of  the  future. 

The  author  is  familiar,  apparently,  with  the  best  literature  of  his  sub- 
ject, —  French,  German,  English,  including  well-known  American  writ- 
ers, —  and  his  summaries  evince  a  good  degree  of  critical  ability  and 
power  of  judicial  statement.  We  regret  that  his  style  lacks  somewhat 
in  directness  and  simplicity.  The  diction  of  the  book  is  needlessly 
technical,  so  that  readers  not  familiar  with  theological  terminology  may 
for  this  reason  be  at  first  repelled,  yet  we  are  confident  that  any  one 
who  desires  a  suggestive  and  helpful  introduction  to  what  is  highest  and 
best  in  current  theology,  and  cares  enough  for  its  substance  to  overlook 
defects  of  form,  can  find  such  a  guide  in  this  book. 

It  is  impossible  in  such  a  notice  as  this,  to  review  a  work  which  deals 
with,  or  at  least  touches  upon,  most  of  the  topics  of  theology.  We  can 
best  exhibit  its  quality  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  chapter  on  '^  The 
Chiistian  Theology  of  the  Future." 

"  No  magnified  abstractions,  whether  of  the  universe  or  of  humanity,  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  Christian  thought  of  the  future  any  more  than  of  the 
past ;  not  in  any  storehouses  of  future  philosophy,  and  not  in  any  repertories 
of  the  science  of  the  future,  will  any  equivalent  for  the  personal  God,  that 
highest  Reality  which  is  the  universal  demand  of  rational  intuition,  be  found. 
.  .  .  Starting  from  the  historical  investigation  and  con;tparison  of  roan's 
diverse  forms  and  modes  of  religion,  it  will  set  the  unique  and  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity  in  juster,  saner  light,  and,  this  done,  will  acknow- 
ledge, with  more  light  and  sweetness,  how  real  and  large  remains  the  prov- 
ince of  the  unknown  that  lies  without  the  domain  of  fixed  dogmatic  thought. 

A  real  organic  unity  will,  more  than  ever  before,  belong  to  Christian 
theology  in  the  future,  through  Christ,  the  distinctive  element  in  Christianity 
itself,  being  more  truly  recognized  as  the  unifying  principle  and  living  historic 
centreof  theological  thought,  and  through  his  having  a  larger  place  assigned 
Him  as  its  Mittelhegriff  or  middle  term,  as  Nitzsch  styled  it,  in  whom,  without 
the  doctrine  of  his  person  of  necessity  standing  first  in  the  treatment  of 
Christian  thought,  our  thoughts  of  man  and  God  meet  and  are  harmonized. 
Christian  thought  feels  the  need  to  do  its  own  thinking  in  this  present  time 
and  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  future,  but  it  feels  assured  that  the  best  and 
wisest  thought  of  the  commg  days  will  seek  a  more  vital  synthesis  of  the 
written  with  the  personal  Word,  who  is  the  original  source  of  onr  objec- 
tive knowledge  of  God,  and  will  assign  a  larg^er  place  to  Christ  than  theology 
has  been  wont,  and  will  seek  to  subdue  mind  unto  Him,  as  Head  and  Fulfiller 
of  all,  —  a  finality  for  us  because  in  Him  all  things  are  summed  up  and  the 
Father  found,  —  not  to  win  it  to  mere  formulas  of  an  esoteric  science. 

..."  Its  stress  will  still  be  —  for  just  here  lies  for  it  scientific  possibility  — 
on  the  historical  Christ,  who  will  form  its  starting-point,  whose  divine-human 
person  will  have  guiding  light  and  regulative  force  for  the  formation  of  all 
its  doctrines,  and  who  will  form  for  it  also  the  end  and  gfoal  of  revelation. 
In  its  study  of  the  person  of  Christ,  it  will  wisely  seek,  not  to  rest  in,  bat  to 
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rise  from,  the  conoeption  of  his  manhood  to  that  of  his  Godhead  ;  so  that  the 
modem  teadeucy  to  allow  his  divinity  to  remain  obscured  may  be  trans- 
cended. The  Christian  thought  of  the  coming  time  will,  notwithstanding  the 
Ritschlian  indifference  to  Chnst's  present  relations  to  the  Church,  concentrate 
itself  more  around  the  universal  and  eternal  priesthood  of  Jesus,  for  it  will 
realize  more  profoundly  that  not  only  upon  our  Liord's  great  atonement  in  the 
past,  but  also  upon  his  undying  priesthood,  exercised  in  living  love  as  the  ex- 
fdted  World-Redeemer,  must  the  temple  of  man's  true  life  in  the  present  be 
built.  Personality,  as  the  point  of  contact  between  God  and  man,  will  play 
a  larger  part  in  that  theology ;  ...  it  is  in  tlie  sphere  of  personality,  prof ound- 
est  of  mysteries  yet  most  real  of  facts,  that  its  doctrines  will  be  revealed  in 
power  to  man  ;  in  this  sphere  that  it  will  press  beyond  the  Ritschlian  view  of 
love  as  the  primary  conception  of  Deity,  and  will  hold  to  personality  as  a  con- 
ception prior  to  love  :  in  the  same  sphere  that  man  will  be  brought  into 
saving  and  sanctifying  contact  with  the  active  personality  of  Christ ;  and  we 
judge  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  whole  personality  of  man,  volition, 
thought,  and  sentiment,  will  actively  participate  m  the  shaping  of  the  future 
statements  of  Christian  faith  and  reflection. 

"  On  the  question  of  atonement,  in  the  fact  of  which  we  have  august  illus- 
tration of  the  closeness  of  the  union  between  humanity  and  the  Son  of  God, 
it  will  cast  fresh  light  by  its  fuller  apprehension  of  the  basal  fact  of  the 
solidarity  of  mankind,  as  realized  in  Christ,  the  living  head  of  humanity,  in 
whom  the  race  finds  unity  of  redemptive  efBcacy,  as  that  fact,  with  its  closely 
woven  web'  of  obligations,  looms  into  larger  view. 

..."  And  that  coming  Christianity,  with  its  more  deeply  marked  humani- 
tarianism,  will,  in  its  wise  endeavor  to  combine  the  social  forces  and  the 
speculative  elements  of  faith,  lay  profounder  emphasis  on  the  new  spiritual 
constitution  of  humanity  given  in  the  world-embracing  kingdom  founded  by 
Christ,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  upward-drawing  power  for  humanity, 
with  service  for  its  law  and  brotherhood  as  its  ideal,  for  it  will,  in  its  theologi- 
cal expression,  no  more  cast  an  indifferent  eye  on  social  science. 

"  The  theology  of  the  future  will  carry  clearer  currents  of  those  eschatolo- 
gieal  teachings  which  it  must  still  be  said,  nicht  hlosa  unverstanden  gebliebenf 
tondem  missverstanden  ttindy  and  will,  in  respect  of  man's  temporal  probation, 
more  forcibly  exhibit  a  theodicy  in  which  destiny  shall  be  regarded  as  deter- 
mined by  character  rather  than  by  death,  in  accordance  with  the  slowly  shaped 
law  of  man's  own  spiritual  being  within  the  sphere  of  free-will,  and  under 
condition  of  an  adequate  probation,  as  this  last  shall  of  God,  Father  of  all  the 
eons,  be  determined.  ...  Its  utterance  as  to  final  judgment  will  bear  an 
accent  of  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  equity  rather  than  of  its  exterior  declara- 
tion, and  its  whole  eschatological  teachings  will  be  developed  with  larger 
reference  to  the  ever  progressive  realization  of  the  world-purpose  of  divme 
paternal  love,  towards  which,  in  its  unified  fulfillment,  the  world  in  its  teleolo- 
gical  movement  tends." 

These,  and  many  other  passages  in  this  forecast  of  the  coming  theol- 
^^y  deserve  special  attention,  since  they  are  founded  upon  a  broad  and 
thoroagh  study  of  what  already  has  been  attained,  and  upon  an  intelli- 
gent estimate  of  the  forces  now  at  work. 

Egbert  C  Smyth. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Htmnoloot,  setting  forth  the  Origin  and  History  of  Chris- 
tian Hymns  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  with  special  reference  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Hymn-fiooks  of  English-speaking  countries,  and  now  in  com- 
mon use.  Together  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  their  Authors 
and  Translators,  and  Historical  Articles  on  National  and  Denominational 
Hymnody,  Breviaries,  Missals,  Primers,  Psalters,  Sequences,  etc.  Edited 
by  John  Julian,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Wincobanke,  Sheffield.  Pp.  xii,  1,616. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1892. 

This  descriptive  title  is  fully  sustained  by  the  rich  and  elaborate  work 
which  follows ;  one  that  is  indispensable  to  every  stadent  of  hymnology, 
and  that  deserves  a  place  in  every  general  reference,  town,  parish,  or  pa9> 
tor*8  library.  From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  Chris- 
tian hymns  is  at  least  400,000,  to  be  found  in  ^'  two  hundred  or  more  lan- 
guages or  dialects  in  which  they  have  been  written  or  translated."  This 
dictionary  seeks  to  give  an  account  of  the  larger  part,  especially  as  re- 
lated to  English  hymnology,  of  this  immense  literature,  setting  forth  its 
origin  and  history,  marking  its  national  or  denominational  development, 
and  presenting  in  alphabetical  order  the  most  important  facts  respect- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  authors  and  hymns  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Grer- 
man,  English,  and  other  languages.  Cross  indices  of  first  lines  of  hymns 
for  the  main  work  and  the  Appendix  are  added.  Very  great  pains 
has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy.  Nearly  ten  thousand  manuscripts 
have  been  consulted.  A  long  list  of  contributors  is  given ;  one  of  these, 
Rev.  James  Meams,  has  been  of  so  great  assistance  that  he  is  named  as 
**  Assistant  Editor."  Rev.  F.  M.  Bird,  of  Lehigh  University,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Dr.  Schaff,  have  aided.  The  former  supplies  an  article 
on  *'  American  Hymnody,"  and  numerous  notes  on  American  hymns  and 
hymn-writers.  The  literary  judgment  of  the  editor  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  he  has  associated  with  himself  men  of  marked  critical  ability.  That 
now  and  then  something  defective  appears  in  insight,  enumeration,  or 
appreciation,  is  inevitable.  The  growth  of  the  literature  of  which  ac- 
count is  here  given  will  require  erelong  another  Appendix.  Some  omis- 
sions in  the  present  work  can  then  be  supplied.  We  could  wish  that  ihe 
range  of  articles  on  national  hymnodies  might  be  completed,  while  pre- 
serving the  plan  of  meeting  the  needs  of  English  readers. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth. 

The  Real  Japan.  By  Henry  Norman.  Pp.  364.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sous.     1892.     Price  $3.00. 

The  Japan  of  the  present  day  is  known  among  the  people  under  the 
name  **  Shin-Nippon," —  the  New  Japan,  —  signifying  by  it  a  new  state 
of  things,  brought  about  in  recent  years,  since  she  came  in  contact  with 
European  civilization.  The  title  of  the  book,  ''  The  Real  Japan,"  means 
the  same  thing.  This  book  is  not  intended  to  give  an  account  of  old 
customs,  or  the  past  history  of  Japan,  but  *^  of  the  chief  aspects  and 
institutions  of  Japanese  life  as  it  really  is  to-day." 

The  author  opens  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  picture  of  the 
political,  educational,  and  social  conditions  of  Japan  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  other  books  written  on  Japan. 

The  author  gives  in  the  opening  chapter  some  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  Japanese  home,  under  the  subject,  *'  At  Home  in  Japan."  He 
brings  out  many  striking  contrasts  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Occi- 
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deotal  home.  In  speaking  of  rooms  in  the  Japanese  honse,  for  instance, 
he  says :  ^*  Here  walls  have  not  only  ears,  they  have  also  legs,  and  when 
you  wish  to  make  a  new  room,  yon  simply  form  a  square  by  sliding 
enough  panels  in  their  grooves  to  inclose  the  space,  or,  at  your  pleasure, 
all  the  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one."  He  describes  in  the  same  manner 
the  bath,  the  garden,  and  Japanese  methods  of  entertainment.  The 
account  is  made  up  largely  of  the  author's  personal  experiences,  and  is 
entertaining  to  the  reader. 

The  subjects  of  the  four  succeeding  chapters  are,  '*  Japanese  Journal- 
ism," ^*  Japanese  Justice,"  ^'  Japanese  Education,"  and  '*  Japan  as  an 
£astem  Power."  The  last  chapter  treats  of  the  present  system  of  the 
army.  The  wonderful  thing  is  Uiat  all  these,  in  their  elaborate  systems 
and  in  their  powerful  workings,  are  the  products  of  recent  civilization. 
These  chapters  convey  much  information  to  those  who  desire  to  know 
the  social  machinery  of  Japan,  both  in  the  political  and  educational 
aspects.  The  author  had  a  favorable  opportunity  for  studying  all  these, 
as  he  had  many  acquaintances  among  the  high  officers  of  the  government. 
He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  interior  system  of  the  Japanese  court 
and  police  department,  the  study  of  which  is  not  easily  accessible  to  any 
one.  He  gives  also  many  figures,  or  official  statistics,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  the  education  and  army  organization,  most  of  which  are  accurate  and 
trustworthy.  We  only  regret,  in  the  author's  treatment  of  Japanese  edu- 
cation, that  he  looked  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  government,  and  therefore 
neglected  to  give  a  due  recognition  to  some  great  and  important  institu- 
tions of  learning,  established  by  the  people. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  the  author  gives  an  account  of 
"  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Japan,"  dividing  the  subject  into  two  heads :  the  first, 
the  present  artificers  of  Tokyo  ;  the  second,  the  comparison  of  the  present 
and  the  past  arts.  He  speaks  of  the  worker  in  pottery,  the  ivory  carver, 
the  wood  carver,  the  lacquer  maker ;  of  their  ideals  and  surroundings, 
and  of  the  process  of  their  work.  These  artificers  live  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  with  a  few  apprentices  around  them.  They  make  a  small 
living,  but  fail  to  acquire  wealth.  The  author  suggests  the  idea  that  ^'  if 
the  chief  artificers  of  these  arts  could  be  brought  into  one  organization, 
directed  by  a  competent  foreigner,  taught  Western  needs  and  preferences, 
and  yet  left  absolutely  free  to  foUow  out  their  own  artistic  inspirations, 
both  Japan  and  the  world  would  be  the  gainers." 

The  author  gives  a  chapter  to  the  subject,  "  Japanese  Women,"  who 
are  spoken  of  as  '^  the  crown  of  the  charm  of  Japan."  He  states  with 
great  interest  the  various  arguments  concerning  the  dress  question  among 
Japanese  women,  whether  they  should  give  up  their  beloved  costume  and 
adopt  foreign  dress.  Both  costumes  are  carefully  compared  from  various 
points  of  view.  The  author,  however,  disapproves  changing  the  national 
costume,  and  regards  it  as  superior  in  certain  respects  to  the  European 
costume.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  the  subject,  "  Japanese  Jinks,"  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  the  professional  dancing-girls,  —  the  geisha,  — 
the  peculiar  circle  of  Japanese  society.  They  are  generally  a  degraded 
class  of  people,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  all  good  and  respectable 
persons.  The  present  chapter  gives  to  the  reader  a  minute  description 
of  this  class.  It  is  surprising  that  the  author,  as  a  foreign  visitor,  was 
enabled  to  gain  such  a  knowledge.  He  describes,  also,  in  another  chapter, 
what  should  be  caQed  the  Darkest  Japan,  under  the  subject,  ^'  Yoshiwara : 
an  Unwritten  Chapter  of  Japanese  Life," — the  centre  of  social  vices  in 
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Tokyo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  author,  being  so  fraiik  in  opening 
before  the  public  this  degradation,  did  not  notice  the  fact  that,  in  the  hist 
few  years,  a  constant  and  successful  movement  to  suppress  this  horrible 
vice  has  besn  going  on  throughout  the  empire. 

The  last  two  chapters  are,  "Japan  for  the  Japanese,"  and  ^'The 
Future  of  Japan."  In  the  former,  the  interesting  account  of  recent 
successive  attempts  of  treaty  revision  is  presented,  and  in  the  latter,  the 
author  takes  the  critical  turn  of  mind  and  expresses  doubt  concerning 
the  futui'e  of  the  country.  Yet  the  reasons  he  gives  for  this  uncertainty 
are  based  upon  insufficient  data. 

The  one  criticism  that  should  be  made  on  the  book  is  the  omission  of 
the  modern  religious  movement  in  Japan,  which  we  may  properly  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  book  as  this.  The  author  observed  things  too  exda- 
sively  from  the  social  and  governmental  point  of  view,  and  overlooked 
the  inner  working  of  the  religious  faith  among  the  people.  The  latter 
constitutes  one  of  the  real  and  the  most  significant  features  of  the  time, 
and  the  destiny  of  Japan  is  largely  to  be  determined  by  the  prospect  of 
this  new  religious  movement.  The  hope  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  all 
perils  and  dangers,  is  resting  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  recognized  power  among  the  nation. 

T.  Murau 

Andovkr. 


Ueher  das  Wesen  der  Sittlichkeit  und  den  naturlichen  EfUwieke- 
lungsprocess  des  aitUichen  Gedankens.     Yon  Hedwig  Bender,    S.  129.  j 

Halle  :  Pf effer.   1891.  —  This  is  a  short  monograph  on  the  foundation  j 

of  morals.     The  author  takes  very  decided  ground  against  all  meta-  ; 

physical  presuppositions   about  the  nature  of  the  world  as  conditions  \ 

of  either  morality  or  the  theory  of  it.  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  a 
strong  movement  embodied  in  the  "  £thical  Societies  "  of  England  and  : 

America  and  founded  on  the  independence  of  moral  principles  upon  re-  ! 

ligious  dogma  seems  to  indicate,  on  the  part  of  the  thinking  world  at  j 

large,    the   entire   abandonment  of  the  ethics  of  authority.     The  con-  < 

structive  portion  of  the  essay  adopts  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  argues 
for  the  gradual  development  of  conscience  and  moral  distinctions  in  man. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  book,  however,  as  a  controversial  work,  is 
its  rationalistic  opposition  to  ethics  founded  upon  religious  dog^a.  Of 
this  and  the  author's  preference  for  the  evolntionistic  point  of  view  we 
would  have  no  complaint  to  make.  He  may  be  admitted  to  be  right  in 
that  contention  but  not  in  the  implication  which  his  argument  carries 
along  with  it :  namely,  that  metaphysical  and  theological  doctrines  have 
neither  relation  to,  nor  importance  in,  ethics.  He  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  the  claim  that  the  best  appeal  for  morals  is  directly  to  a  man's  innate 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  to  some  metaphysical  conception  which 
is  still  in  suspense  before  the  court  of  philosophy  regarding  its  validity. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  mistakes  the  distinction  between  the  condition 
which  will  satisfy  the  philosophic  mind  and  that  which  is  sufficient  for 
the  practical  mind  which  has  to  deal  with  man  as  he  is,  and  not  as  he 
might  be.  This  is  to  say  that  the  author  mbtakes  the  want  of  motive 
efficiency  for  the  want  of  explanatory  power,  and  so  does  not  realize  that 
his  position  is  not  necessarily  in  antagonism  to  the  theological  theory, 
but  that  it  is,  when  rightly  conceived,  a  demand  for  a  motive  which  will 
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be  effectiTe  when  men  have  become  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  secarity  of 
traditional  views.  The  only  objection  to  his  discussion  is  that  he  has  not 
appreciated  either  the  merits  or  the  weaknesses  of  his  point  of  view  as 
presented.  The  fact  is  that  ethical  problems  when  pushed  to  their  ulti- 
mate analysis  cannot  escape  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things,  but 
for  practical  purposes  we  may  content  ourselves  with  appeal  to  the  in- 
destructible fact  of  conscience  for  influencing  conduct,  while  we  pursue 
our  investigation  in  regard  to  its  ground,  origin,  and  authority.  The 
author  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  theory  in  regard  to 
moral  ideas,  whether  theological  or  evolutionistic,  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  existence  of  conscience  in  the  individual  and  a 
method  of  inducing  its  healthy  action.  In  other  respects  the  book  is  a 
very  good  one.  Throughout  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  search  for  a  motive 
of  appeal  for  influencing  conduct  rather  than  the  satisfaction  of  theo- 
retical interests. 

The  Purse  and  the  Coti science :  An  attempt  to  show  the  connection 
between  Economics  and  Ethics.  By  Herbert  M.  Thompson.  Crown 
8?o,  pp.  167.  London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1891.  —  The  sub- 
ject of  this  volume  is  well  chosen.  The  present  moral  fermentation  the 
world  over  in  connection  with  economic  problems  makes  the  question  of 
morals  in  trade  a  ^ety  timely  one.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
aathor  has  not  treated  his  subject  better.  He  should  have  introduced 
it  with  some  account  of  the  gradual  separation  of  ethics  and  economics, 
and  then  followed  up  the  matter  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  factors  in  the  solution  of  present  problems.  But 
instead  of  this  we  have  a  very  perfunctory  treatise,  bordering  at  times 
upon  pmtitudes.  Nor  can  the  author  plead  the  want  of  space  to  develop 
his  subject  because  similar  monographs  in  the  same  series  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  scholarly  work.  The  author's  defects  in  this  respect  are 
to  be  all  the  more  regretted  because  of  his  moral  earnestness,  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  one  will  give  this  question  adequate  treatment.  It 
is  high  time  to  point  out  that  the  problem  which  so  many  conceive  to  be 
an  economic  one  is  really  and  perhaps  only  a  moral  problem.  There  is 
one  interesting  thesis  maintained  by  the  author  that  is  worth  recording 
because  the  socialists  accuse  competition  for  being  the  sole  cause  of  the 
evils  they  wish  to  remove  by  the  reorganization  of  society.  The  author 
maintains  tiiat  competition  does  nearly  everything  to  equalize  distribu- 
tion. If  this  be  true,  and  we  think  it  probably  is  so,  no  better  proof 
could  be  given  that  the  source  of  most  present  evils  is  a  moral  and  not 
an  economic  cause.  Were  the  volume  as  suggestive  of  other  points  of 
view  as  of  this,  it  would  be  found  to  have  more  value. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 

Columbia  Coixeoe,  N.  Y. 


Essays  on  English  Literaturr.  By  Edmond  Soherbr.  Translated  by 
George  Saintsburt.  Pp.  xl,  309.  New  York  :  Charles  Soribner's  Sons. 
1891.    [All  Rights  Reserved.]    $1.50. 

Edmond  Soberer,  besides  the  capacity  of  appreciating  English  litera- 
ture implied  in  his  great  literary  talents,  and,  we  may  add,  in  his  Pro- 
testantism, had  a  double  advantage  in  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman,  and  that  he  spent  several  years  of  his  boyhood  at  school 
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in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  his  capacity  of  judging  is  profonndlj 
limited  bj  the  absolate  atheism  and  pessimism  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself  before  he  wrote  most  of  these  essays.  As  religion  had  taken 
an  infinitely  deeper  hold  on  his  moral  nature  than  it  had  probably  erer 
taken  upon  that  of  Sainte-Beuve,  so  his  recoil  from  it  is  infinitely  more 
violent  and  scornful.  This  is  poor  preparation  for  appreciating  a  litera- 
ture which,  having  above  all  others  its  glory  in  its  poetry,  rests  more 
than  any  other  on  the  belief  that,  as  Ernest  Myers  says,  poetry  is  the 
inner  soul  of  things  ;  in  other  words,  that  rests  more  than  any  other  on 
faith. 

Yet  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  soul,  preconformed  to  faith, 
always  to  be  sounding  the  note  of  malignant  despair,  so  above  all  is 
this  impossible  for  one  who  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  has  been  a 
Christian  believer,  and  in  whom  the  habitus  of  a  higher  life  remains 
strong.  Much  of  M.  Scherer's  literary  work  is  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  his  fundamental  unbelief,  and  here  his  work  is  sound  and 
healthy,  sufficiently  detached  from  England  for  critical  independence, 
and  not  ludicrously  and  blunderingly  alien  from  it  like  Taine.  He 
seems  to  us  to  have  a  peculiarly  just  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  criti- 
cising freely  the  abundance  of  matter  that  is  criticisable  in  him,  and 
puncturing  the  absurdities  of  mere  Shakespeare-worship,  but  summing 
up  as  follows  :  ^^  There  rises  from  his  writings  a  kind  of  emanation  of 
supreme  wisdom  ;  and  it  seems  that  their  very  discords  melt  into  some 
transcendent  harmony.  Shakespeare  has  enlarged  the  domain  of  tlie 
mind  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  has  added 
more  than  he  has  to  the  patrimony  of  mankind."  The  author  plainly 
recognizes  that,  great  as  Goethe  is,  and  so  much  wider  as  is  his  range  of 
knowledge,  he  is  not  only  of  an  inferior  genius  to  Shakespeare,  but  that, 
compared  with  him,  his  poetry  is  that  of  set  purpose,  and  this  not  in  the 
supreme  sense  of  Dante,  but  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  didacticism 
of  the  later  Milton,  on  whom  Goethe  looks  down  so  scornfully.  Of 
"  Paradise  Lost "  itself  M.  Scherer  says  that  it  "  lives  by  virtue  of 
some  episodes  which  will  be  forever  famous.  In  contrast  with  Dante, 
who  must  be  read  as  a  whole  if  we  wish  really  to  grasp  his  beauties, 
Milton  ought  not  to  be  read  except  in  fragments ;  but  these  fragments 
form  a  part  of  the  poetic  patrimony  of  the  race.  .  .  .  'Paradise  Lost' 
is  moreover,  strown  with  incomparable  lines.  The  poetry  of  Milton  is 
the  very  essence  of  poetiy.  The  author  seems  to  think  but  in  images, 
and  these  images  are  grand  and  proud  as  his  own  soul,  —  a  marvelous 
mingling  of  the  sublime  and  the  picturesque.  .  Every  word  of  his  vo- 
cabulary of  expression  is  a  discovery  and  unique."  The  feebleness  of 
Milton's  epic  imagination,  where  not  sustained  by  his  subject,  is  well 
shown,  while  yet  he  treats  his  subject  too  theologically  for  poetry,  and 
too  poetically  for  theology,  so  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  jejune,  ab- 
stract, and  dry.  With  Dante  the  theology  and  the  poetry  are  one.  He 
simply  sets  forth,  where  Milton  pleads  and  preaches,  which,  as  a  poet,  is 
not  his  business. 

Of  Wordsworth  our  author  says  that  he  is  often  justiy  subject  to  what 
he  himself  savs  of  Groethe,  that  his  verse  is  not  *' inevitable.*'  Yet 
when  he  rises  mto  his  highest  apprehensions  of  nature,  he  escapes  this 
sentence.  He  is  free  from  "  the  contradiction  which  secretly  gnaws  re- 
ligious  anthropomorphism,"  and  recognizes  the  Divine  Presence  in 
nature  in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  workman  in  his  work. 
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Wordsworth's  great  odes  he  accases  of  being  a  little  decbunatoiy.  This 
18  tnie,  bat  he  fails  to  do  them  justice. 

M.  Taine  he  describes  as  an  artist  bound  apprentice  to  a  savarUj  and, 
we  may  add,  to  a  merely  materialistic  savant.  England  is  the  country 
of  moisture,  and  this  seems  to  explain  everything  to  him,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  literature  to  "  the  enormous  whiskers  of  the  men,"  and 
their  huge  feet  They  are  a  human  variety  of  gralUUorea.  Even  when 
he  is  not  so  flatly  materialistic,  everything  must  be  explained  by  some 
iron  thesis,  yet  every  now  and  then  his  genius  will  escape  him,  and  he 
will  give  some  brilliant  individual  characterization,  quite  independent  of 
his  theories.  He  shows  himself  the  true  Frenchman  when  he  treats 
Byron,  the  theatrical  declaimer,  as  the  supreme  achievement  of  English 
poetry. 

The  author  has  the  highest  appreciation  of  George  Eliot,  of  whom  he 
treats  in  three  papers,  written  respectively  in  1861,  1876,  and  1885. 
He  brings  out  admirably  the  sudden  development  of  great  and  original 
genius  from  the  midst  of  ponderous  scholarship  and  abstract  thought, 
and  its  slow  but  certain  conquest  as  these  finally  reassert  themselves. 
He  does  full  justice  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  after  all  is  George  Eliot's 
Squire  Western.  He  well  traces  the  genius  hardening  into  the  meta- 
physical essayist  in  '*  Daniel  Deronda,'*  not  without  earlier  premonitions. 
It  is  not  without  some  reason  that  even  *^  Middlemarch  "  provokes  Mr. 
Swinburne  to  exclaim,  '^  waxwork."  Of  course  M.  Scherer  is  heart  and 
soul  with  George  Eliot's  theories,  so  far  as  his  philosophy  allows  him  a 
heart  and  soul,  except  tliat  he  by  no  means  allows  any  shred  of  dignity 
or  meaning  in  existence.  Mr.  Saintsbury  remarks  that  his  criticism  on 
her  ''*'  exhibits  in  particular  that  kind  of  Niliilism  —  of  Nihilism  not  ex- 
asperated or  aggressive,  but  blank,  hopeless,  and  with  even  a  point  of 
bitterness  piercing  through  the  even  surface  of  its  would-be  stoicism  — 
which  distinguished  M.  Scherer's  later  years  and  later  wiitings.  Even 
George  Eliot  is  a  little  too  positive,  a  little  too  credulous,  even  for  him, 
and  he  twitches  that  nymph's  last  garment  of  childish  faith  off  with  a 
rather  icy  gravity  and  apparently  without  the  slightest  pleasure." 

M.  Scherer's  definition  of  humor  in  his  paper  on  Sterne  is,  that  it 
is  the  delight  taken  by  a  man  of  kindly  temperament  in  turning  the 
seamy  side  of  human  nature  up  to  view.  There  is  just  truth  enough  in 
this  to  make  it  false.  To  make  the  shallowness  of  Sterne,  streaked  here 
and  there  with  cold  nastiness,  a  type  of  the  deep  current  of  noble  humor 
which  rolls  through  English  literature,  is  worthy  of  a  pessimist.  Faith 
alone  is  capable  of  the  deepest  humor.  When  humor  loses  all  touch  with 
thb,  it  becomes  persiflage,  and  a  little  further  on  Mephistophelian 
malignity. 

M.  Scherer's  definition  of  mysticism  is  as  false  as  of  humor.  Speaking 
of  Carlyle,  he  defines  mysticism  as  being  negation  in  the  guise  of  a 
deeper  affirmation.  Now  the  mystical  temperament  may  arrive  at 
negative  results,  but  the  mystical  temperament  in  itself  is  the  instinct 
of  looking  into  the  inmost  heart  of  things.  M.  Scherer,  declaring  this 
to  be  emptiness,  assumes  that  mysticism  is  simply  covert  nihilism. 
Therefore  he  furnishes  a  definition  which  may  cover  Carlyle,  and  does 
cover  Buddha,  but  has  no  room  for  Jacob  Boehme.  M.  Scherer's  ulti- 
mate theories  are  commanded  into  un worthiness,  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
broken  utterly  with  the  belief  in  ultimate  good. 

The  only  essay,  perhaps,  in  which  the  author's  philosophy  does  not 
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once  hamper  him  is  the  somewhat  slight  paper  on  a  slight  theme, 
"  £ndymion/'  a  hook  that  is  unfailingly  amasing  and  unfailingly  worth- 
less from  beginning  to  end.  *'  With  Lord  Beaconsfield  everything  is  iu 
keeping ;  the  novelist  is  part  of  the  man,  and  the  prime  minister  of  the 
novelist.  I  can  never  read  his  books  or  see  him  at  work  on  the 
world's  stage  without  recalling  the  Mr.  Disraeli  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  a 
contemporary  depicts  him,  dressed  in  velvet  and  satin,  his  wrists 
encircled  by  ruffles,  his  fingers  loaded  with  rings,  an  ivory  cane  in  his 
hand  ;  with  all  the  exterior  of  a  dandy ;  —  a  dandy  of  genius ;  a  bundle 
of  contradictions,  ambition  allied  to  skepticism,  determination  hiding 
itself  under  sallies  and  paradoxes.  So  much  for  his  person  ;  his  life  has 
followed  suit."  The  adventurous  lives  of  ^'  Endymion  "  *^  seem  to  have, 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  the  love  not  so  much  of  power  as  of  the  pomp 
that  surrounds  it  In  ^  £ndymion,'  as  in  *•  Lothair,'  the  author  takes 
pleasure  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  life  of  society  ;  he 
rubs  shoulders  with  none  but  ministers  and  ambassadors,  dakes  and 
duchesses ;  he  dreams  only  of  princely  establishments,  enchanted  castles, 
magnificent  horses,  gold  plate,  sparkling  crystal,  porcelain  beyond  all 
price.  At  every  line  one  sees  the  Jew  and  the  rings  on  his  fingers. 
The  talent  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  all  on 
the  street  frontage."  It  is  not  that  he  is  more  frivolous  than  a  thousand 
other  men,  but  that  the  exterior  splendor  of  his  Oriental  imagination 
bewrays  him  more  evidently. 

Conti*ast  with  this  description  of  Beaconsfield  that  of  his  great  rival. 
'^  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature  is  essentially  moral ;  the  categories  to  which 
he  refers  all  things  are  those  of  good  and  evil.  And  his  extreme  9e> 
riousness,  though  it  excludes  extravagance,  does  not  exclude  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Gladstone  brings  the  fervor  of  faith  into  every  cause  that  he  e»- 
pouses.  He  is  also  essentially  a  believer ;  he  has  the  nobl^'vi^d  of  the 
character,  —  its  sincerity,  its  straightforwardness,  its  ardor.  He  lElfe<r.. 
also  its  defects ;  his  gravity  lacks  humor,  his  solidity  becomes  stifEness, 
his  intelligence,  gifted  as  it  is  with  the  most  varied  aptitudes,  served 
by  prodigious  activity  and  capacity  for  work,  able  to  descend  from  the 
general  direction  of  an  empire  to  the  technical  details  of  a  bill  or  the 
complicated  schedules  of  a  budget,  —  his  intelligence  has  more  breadth 
than  suppleness.  His  reasonings  are  abstract  because  he  occupies  him- 
self rather  with  principles  than  with  facts ;  his  judgments  absolute  he- 
cause  he  takes  every  truth  at  the  same  valuation,  —  that  of  an  article 
of  religion.  This  explains  his  tendency,  daily  more  pronounced,  towards 
Radical  ideas.  Radicalism  being  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  ab- 
solute to  politics.  Unluckily,  politics  are  the  most  relative  things  in  the 
world,  so  that  Radicalism  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  bring  about  revolu- 
tions, and  in  ordinary  times  runs  a  perpetuid  risk  of  letting  institutions 
get  ahead  of  moral  and  social  conditions."  Mr.  Gladstone  has  doubtless 
been  brought  again  to  the  kingdom  for  the  end  of  promoting  a  revola- 
tion,  of  giving  the  final  blow  to  the  reign  of  privilege.  His  opponents 
think  that  he  is  in  danger  of  likewise  giving  Uie  final  blow  to  the  anity 
of  the  British  state.  But  we  may  well  hope  that  privilege  has  not  inter- 
twined itself  so  inextricably  with  the  commonwesJth  as  to  destroy  it  in 
being  destroyed. 

Charles  C,  Starhuck, 

Andotsr. 
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The  substance  of  this  volume  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Christ,  the  incarnate  God,  is  therefore  the  perfect  man ;  for  man  is  di- 
vine in  his  native  powers  and  capacities,  being,  not  by  a  mere  euphe- 
mism, but  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  child  of  God,  born  in  his  image. 
Christ's  mission  and  worU  is  to  develop  in  man  that  which  is  natively 
divine,  to  shape  man  more  and  more  in  his  own  and  thus  in  God's  like- 
ness, and  so  to  make  the  humanity  of  individual  souls,  and  ultimately 
of  the  entire  race,  divine  like  his  own. 

While  Dr.  Abbott  in  this  book  sets  aside  various  traditional  beliefs, 
in  addition  to  its  transcendent  worth  as  a  philosophical  statement  of 
what  is  commonly  called  '*  the  new  theology,"  it  has  the  negative  merit 
of  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  a  wantonly  iconoclastic  spirit.  Old  and  ob- 
solete beliefs  are  treated  tenderly  and  reverently;  for  they  in  their  time 
and  place  mark  either  essential  stages  of  evolution,  or  arrested  develop- 
ments, which  had  their  reason  for  being  no  less  than  for  ceasing  to  be. 

A  small  book  leading  to  a  great  truth,  —  that  God  bestows  all  things 
for  use  and  development,  not  for  exhibition  in  a  cabinet  or  idolatry  in  a 
shrine.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Dr.  Abbott  states  the  paradox  as  clearly  as  it  can 
be  given ;  and  his  interpretation  will  be  found  helpful  to  myriads  who 
have  stumbled  over  the  threshold  between  the  old  and  the  new  theology. 
He  is  concise,  suggestive,  instructive,  and  singularly  fair,  —  and  while 
his  middle  course  will  suit  neither  the  extreme  of  Bible  worship  nor  that 
of  agnosticism,  it  is  eminently  worthy  to  be  studied  by  those  who  would 
avoid  despair  on  the  one  hand  and  formal  self-righteousness  on  the  other. 

Its  every  page  is  as  different  from  the  forni  and  spirit  of  the  old  cat- 
echisms, confessions,  and  eighteenth  century  sermons  as  a  garden  is 
from  a  factory.  ...  To  his  ken,  "  all  life,  including  the  religious  life,  pro- 
ceeds by  a  regular  and  orderly  sequence  from  simple  and  lower  forms 
in  institutions,  in  thought,  in  practical  conduct,  and  in  spiritual  experi- 
ence." He  then  adds,  "  It  is  my  purpose  not  so  much  to  demonstrate 
this  proposition  as  to  state,  exemplify,  and  apply  it."  The  statement, 
example,  and  application  are  made  in  felicitous  style,  and  the  chapters 
are  eminently  pleasant  reading. 

For  the  breadth  of  its  sympathies,  for  the  generosity  of  its  inclusions, 
for  the  largeness  of  its  spiritual  apprehensions,  it  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  praised. 
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UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENTS. 

I. 

THE  UNIVEKSITY   SETTLEMENT  IDEA.^ 

In  the  movement  toward  a  better  social  life  which  is  going 
forward  nearly  everywhere  now,  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the 
great  changes  that  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  out 
of  which  came  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  All  Europe  had 
for  the  time  forgotten  itself  in  the  excitement  and  adventure  of 
the  Crusades.  A  new  and  strange  world,  with  its  unusual  customs 
and  activities,  had  come  into  general  knowledge,  and  began  to 
give  men  a  fresh  look  at  their  old  surroundings  from  an  altered 
point  of  view.  A  great  moral  impulse,  which  united  all  classes 
of  society,  and  men  from  distant  places,  threw  aside  the  petty 
rale  of  feudal  lords  and  made  the  minds  of  the  people  open  to  the 
thought  of  being  held  together  in  the  larger  national  bond. 

At  present  we  are  returning  from  the  modem  kind  of  adven- 
ture, —  from  exploration,  enterprise,  invention.  Applying  to  the 
general  life  of  men  the  new  conception  of  complex  and  intimate 
relationships  which  the  advance  of  science  has  brought,  and  the 
idea  of  unity  which  is  the  note  of  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  we 
are  working  toward  vast  changes  in  the  life  of  modern  society, 
not  perhaps  so  visible  and  outward  as  those  involved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nations,  but  so  profound  as  to  be  likely  to  make  over  the 
inner  and  closer  life  of  modem  people. 

>  An  address  given  at  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at  Flymonth,  Aagost  2. 
This  same  subject  was  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  Sociological  Notes  of  the 
number  for  January  of  this  year. 

Oopyrlghi,  1882, 1^  Homoxov,  MmrLor  St  Co. 
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The  old  bond  of  union  was  that  of  a  political  compact ;  the 
new  bond  of  union  is  that  of  a  social  organism.  It  must  have 
seemed  difficult  enough  for  those  who  had  known  only  loyalty 
to  a  local  lord  to  think  of  large  numbers  of  duchies  being  held 
together  by  the  single  power  of  one  great  ruler ;  to  think  of  an 
influence  which  should  permeate  into  the  different  villages,  and 
bring  each  into  a  common  feeling  with  all  the  rest.  The  progress 
of  republican  government  was  held  back  at  first,  and  is  still 
greatly  hindered,  by  the  feeling  that  the  people  as  rulers  can  wield 
only  an  intangible  and  ineffective  force,  as  against  the  amorphous 
and  unwieldy  mass  of  the  people  as  the  subjects  of  government. 
But  the  idea  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  self-governed  nation,  is 
now  a  commonplace  ;  it  is  the  idea  of  the  social  organism  that  we, 
in  our  turn,  are  struggling  to  make  real  to  ourselves. 

Civilization  is  overreaching  itself.  Certain  of  its  tendencies 
develop  rankly,  before  corrective  tendencies  have  begun  to  oper- 
ate. The  result  is  congestion  in  some  places,  and  atrophy  in 
others.  We  must  find  ways  of  uniting  the  parts  of  the  social 
body,  under  the  bonds  of  civilization,  so  that  its  vital  influence 
shall  not  linger  sluggishly  at  certain  centres,  but  shall  run  strongly 
out  into  every  distant  extremity.  It  is  no  longer  the  negative  ends 
of  safety  and  freedom  that  are  most  to  be  sought  for ;  it  is  as  to 
the  living  out  of  life  among  the  people  that  we  are  concerned. 
What  has  been  left  undone  by  spent  forces  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  rising  momentum  of  new  forces.  We  find  our- 
selves compelled,  to-day,  in  the  interest  of  civilization  itself,  to 
see  that  the  influence&^^f  civilization  penetrate  into  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  society.  JThe  great  city —  the  typical  product  of  civili- 
zation —  shows  by  multiple  effects  the  danger  of  having  people 
cut  off  from  the  better  life  of  society,  and  breeding  jKith  phe- 
nomenal rapidity  all  the  evils  with  which  society  is  cucaecF.  And 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  most  crowded 
quarters  of  cities.  The  poverty  of  the  means  of  life  is  felt  in 
other  sections  of  cities  besides  those  called  the  slums,  among 
grades  of  people  above  those  called  the  working  people.  Factory 
towns  grow  quickly,  and  mass  together  a  large  population  with 
very  little  care  that  they  shall  live  in  a  human  way.  /And  coun- 
try villages,  cut  off  by  distance  from'  elevating  influences,  as 
crowded  city  quarters  are  by  their  numbers,  often  reached  by  the 
bad  effects  of  civilization  far  more  quickly  than  by  the  good^  offer 
a  problem  almost  as  serious  as  that  of  the  cities  themselvesj^ 

This  situation,  while  it  has  always  existed  to  a  degree,  is  yet 
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distinctly  the  prodact  of  the  present  time.  Not  until  now  could 
we  fairly  have  appreciated  it.  Only  now  have  we  means  adapted 
to  meet  it.  Only  modern  civilization  could  have  brought  about  the 
difiBculty ;  only  modern  civilization  could  have  understood  it ;  only 
modern  civilization  can  overcome  it.  The  task  is  to  make  pro- 
vision so  that  every  part  of  society  shall  not  only  have  a  full  sup- 
ply for  its  fundamental  human  wants,  but  shall  also  be  constantly  / 
refreshed  from  the  higher  sources  of  happier  and  nobler  life.  The/ 
great  social  evil  is  that  the  resources  of  society  are  so  illy  applied 
to  the  supplying  of  its  needs.  There  must  be  a  shifting  of  resources! 
to  meet  needs.  The  forces  of  civilization  must  be  mobilized,  and 
made  ready  for  every  sort  of  transference,  until  every  tenement 
block,  every  country  hamlet,  may  be  able  each  in  its  kind  to  sum- 
mon for  its  use  all  that  can  push  out  the  present  boundaries  of 
life  so  as  to  make  life  what  it  is  designed  to  be.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  individual,  and  at  close  range,  this  is  philanthropy ; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  society,  this  is  only  far-sighted  social 
statesmanship.  The  isolated  philanthropy  of  one  generation  be- 
comes the  organized  social  work  of  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  public 
charge  of  the  third.  The  moral  bullion  of  one  age  becomes  the 
economic,  and  even  the  political,  legal  tender  of  the  succeeding 
age.  And  these  outward  changes  fully  indicate  that  the  new  bond 
of  union  has  been  entered  upon  by  society ;  and  that  in  higher 
and  higher  ranges  of  life  the  forces  of  civilization  are  having  a 
way  made  straight  for  them ;  so  that  more  and  more  the  best  that 
life  can  mean  shall  become  current  in  the  whole  experience  of 
men,  and  shall  add  some  distinctive  touch  to  all  their  words  and 
acts. 

Now,  apart  from  all  general  movements,  political,  economic, 
educational,  and  religious,  toward  a  more  comprehensive  and 
more  delicate  organization  of  social  life,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
work  to  be  done  at  many  points  where  social  evils  are  intrenched 
so  that  they  cannot  be  met,  even  if  they  could  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, by  such  agencies.  The  arm  of  the  law,  public  and  private 
charity,  benevolent  societies  and  institutions,  churches,  may  fulfill 
ever  so  well  their  particular  functions ;  but  as  yet,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  there  are  great  tracts  of  life  that  are  not  en- 
tered, and  are  hardly  known  of,  by  these  existing  agencies.  There 
must  be  some  influence  which  shall  enter  in  and  take  possession 
of  these  tracts  of  life  in  the  name  of  what  is  true  and  pure.  The 
lines  along  which  this  influence  shall  act  are  varied,  intricate,  and 
iU-deflned.     It  must  come  close  to  the  lives  of  the  people  them- 
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selves.  It  must  be  keen  and  sensitive  to  every  sort  of  delicate, 
subtle  feeling  they  have.  It  must,  in  short,  be  a  personal  influ- 
ence. The  person  must  act  in  a  close,  continued  intimacy  with 
those  to  whom  he  comes ;  that  is,  he  must  be  a  neighbor.  He  must 
join  freely  in  the  neighborhood  life.  He  must  have  so  varied  an 
interest  in  human  affairs  that  he  shall  be  able  to  enter  actively 
into  sympathy  on  some  side  of  life  with  every  one  of  them.  He 
must  not  establish  a  propaganda.  He  must  not  at  first  even  have 
methods.  He  must  not  set  about  building  up  one  more  institution. 
He  must  not  hurry.  Above  all,  he  must  not  be  anxious  about  re- 
sults. The  children  of  this  generation  seek  for  a  sign,  but  there 
shall  be  no  sign  given  them  £^  must  be  content  that  the  genera- 
tions of  the  future  shall  see  his  work  in  its  true  ligE^  This  per- 
son, therefore,  must  have  the  historic  sense  and  the  philosophic 
breadth  of  view.  He  must  love  men,  but  deeper  than  all  he 
must  love  humanity.  All  these  things  mean  that  this  person 
must  have  drunk  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  an  uneducated  person  coming  as  a  true  prophet  to  that 
vast  region  of  life  which  is  not  mapped  out,  divided  into  depart- 
ments, called  by  names,  and  embraced  within  a  cultus.  In  the 
sociological  pantheon  this  worship  is  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown 
God.  The  worshiper  must  come  not  only  with  the  zeal  for  ser- 
vice, but  with  that  eager,  inquiring  mind  through  which  he  shall 
be  led  into  varied  and  constantly  developing  knowledge  and 
power. 

Now  if  we  are  bold  enough  to  hold  that  civilization  must  do  its 
work  for  the  whole  of  society,  and  for  every  class  and  every  sec- 
tion of  society,  we  must,  I  think,  see  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  such  effort  as  has  been  indicated  should  be  undertaken,  — 
not  that  it  is  interesting  and  commendable  that  it  should  be  un- 
dertaken, but  that  if  civilization  is  in  any  large  degree  to  do  its 
work  for  humanity,  such  effort  is  essentiaL  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  one  dares  to  believe  that  the  university  settlements,  small  in 
number  and  slight  in  results  as  yet,  are  destined  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant place  along  with  the  many  other  forces  which  are  making  for 
social  progress.  They  come  near  to  fulfilling  the  conditions  that 
have  been  laid  down.  Their  workers,  like  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, not  only  work  there  but  live  there.  flAjB  oollege  men  and 
women,  they  have  learned  to  a  degree  how  to  live  the  good  and 
beautiful  life7  ^s  cultured  persons,  they  believe  in  the  saving 
quality  of  every  sort  of  influence  which  tends  to  make  men  and 
women  true  to  the  human  patternT^They  also  take  a  scientific  as 
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well  as  a  philanthropic  interest  in  learning  accurately  and  com- 
prehensively just  what  the  state  of  life  is  in  their  neighborhood. 
They  are  lible  to  compare  this  kind  of  life  with  other  kinds  of 
life,  and  to  see  how  each  kind  may  be  bettered  by  taking  up  ele-  \ 
ments  of  the  other  kinds.  By  their  broader  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathies, they  are  able  to  originate  plans  for  bringing  unused 
resources  of  society  to  meet  its  unfilled  needs,  and  are  able  to 
pat  into  fuller  operation  agencies  that  are  already  in  one  way  or 
another  attempting  to  restore  the  balance. 

A  university,  and  a  college  in  its  measure,  ought  to  be  the 
special  exponent  of  advancing  civilization.  It  stands  not  only  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  whole  world  as  it  is,  but  for  the  variety  of 
human  interests  and  hopes.  The  troubles  of  society  ought  to  be 
most  keenly  felt  there.  That  great  masses  of  men  and  women  are 
cut  off  from  the  better  life  of  society,  unknown  and  uncared  for, 
is,  rightly  considered,  a  direct  imputation  of  shame  upon  the 
university.  It  means  that  the  cause  of  the  university  is  in  dan- 
ger. It  means,  also,  that  the  university  is  falling  short  of  its 
full  use.  The  university  man  or  woman,  that  is,  the  truly  cul- 
tured man  or  woman,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the 
one  who  ought  to  be  able  to  go  everywhere  through  the  world, 
filled  with  childlike  wonder,  but  never  at  the  last  capable  of 
being  surprised.  But,  alas  I  how  we  find  ourselves,  after  our  acar 
demical,  and  even  after  our  professional  courses,  lost  not  merely 
in  a  vast  body  of  new  facts,  —  that  was  to  be  expected,  —  but  lost 
in  a  maze  of  conflicting  principles.  There  are  more  things  in  life 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  history,  our  political  economy,  or  even 
m  our  philosophy.  The  weak  idealism  with  which  most  graduates 
go  into  their  life  work  makes  it  inevitable  that  they  should  be 
racked  and  torn  before  they  have  rightly  estimated  the  forces 
of  evil,  which  must  sometimes,  in  the  narrower  view  of  things, 
seem  to  be  the  only  forces  there  are.  Culture  has  progressed  by 
gradually  imaging  in  itself  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the^  world's 
life.  But  here  are  vast  sections  of  mankind,  whose  life,  for  all 
that  is  distinctive  of  it,  is  practically  an  undiscovered  country 
to  those  who  most  clearly  stand  for  culture.  How  provincial 
our  culture  is.  To  how  great  a  degree  ignorant,  to  how  great 
a  degree  selfish.  How  it  generalizes  about  men,  —  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  —  and  calls  the  result  knowledge  of 
them.  How  it  satisfies  itself  with  a  distant  echo  of  feeling  for 
them.  How  often  it  develops  effeminacy,  instead  of  the  strong, 
chastened  refinement  of  the  citizen  of  the  world.     Wrote  Arnold 
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Toynbee  to  his  friends  at  Oxford :  ^^  Our  delicate,  impalpable 
sorrows ;  our  keen,  aching,  darling  emotions ;  how  strange,  almost 
unreal  they  seem  by  the  side  of  the  great  mass  of  filthy  misery 
that  clogs  the  life  of  great  cities." 

The  university  settlements,  then,  as  the  parent  movement  of 
V^  University  Extension,  stand  for  a  double  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
part  of  the  universities,  —  the  necessity  of  giving  what  they  have 
in  abundance,  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  what  they  need  in 
order  to  be  true  to  themselves.  There  is  a  sort  of  sentimental 
cant  which  is  indulged  in  by  those  who  have  but  slightly  touched 
the  problem  of  the  settlements,  which  represents  the  university 
men  and  women  as  youthful  martyrs  bringing  all  that  is  illumi- 
nating into  places  of  absolute  darkness.  '^  Elevation  by  contact '' 
is  a  phrase  which  these  like  to  use.  There  is  also  a  cant  of  those 
who  have  seen  somewhat  more  of  settlement  work  which  repre- 
sents the  residents  as  combining  together  in  a  sort  of  club  for  the 
sake  of  a  period  of  romantic  existence  which  they  in  a  measure 
justify  by  learning  much  out  of  the  experience  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bors. Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  Let  us,  to  begin  with, 
simply  remember  that  the  university  and  the  closely  populated 
city  quarter  each  need  the  other ;  and  from  that  pass  on  to  con- 
sider how  the  representatives  of  each  can  learn  and  do  learn 
mutual  helpfulness.  But  in  judging  the  work  of  the  settlements 
one  does  not,  I  think,  get  the  right  point  of  view  who  looks  at 
them  apart  from  the  great  social  changes  which  they  in  their 
measure  represent.  Looked  at  in  the  true  perspective,  one  sees 
that  the  simple  fact  of  a  group  of  educated  men  or  women  taking 
up  their  residence  in  a  poor  part  of  a  city  is  something  of  signifi- 
cance and  value.  The  phrase  ^'  elevation  by  contact,"  ill-used  as 
it  has  been,  contains  a  truth  in  it.  Let  us  not,  in  the  endeavor  to 
escape  being  patronizing,  make  the  mistake  of  standing  so  erect 
as  to  lose  our  balance  backward.  The  university  settlement 
comes  into  the  district  from  without  It  is,  if  you  please,  imjposed 
upon  the  district.  The  residents  come  first  of  aU  to  help,  con- 
scious of  bringing  with  them  resources  that  will  be  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  life  of  the  district.  They  should  have  no  fond 
hope  of  galvanizing  a  higher  existence  into  the  people,  making  it 
seem,  by  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machina  illusion,  as  if  the  people  had 
accomplished  the  result  of  themselves.  They  should  continue  to 
bring  in  from  without  the  district  a  variety  of  helpful  influences. 
They  should  abhor  patronage  as  they  abhor  the  curse  ;  but  they 
will  soon  learn  that  their  poorer  neighbors  detect  and  despise 
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false  humility  just  as  readily.    (The  true  attitude  for  every  social 
worker  is  that  of  a  member  of  a  noble  family,  in  which  there     o^ 
is  the  widest  inequality,  but  equality  and  inequality  are  never 
thought  of,  and  greater^Enowledge  and  strength  mean  only  greater 
love  and  service. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that,  novel  as  is  the  plan  of  the 
university  settlements,  and   considerable   as   is   their  value   for 
bringing  about  and  giving  expression  to  the   changed  attitude 
of  the  educated  classes  to  the  working  classes,  yet  their  critical  1 
test  will  be  whether  they  can  justify  themselves  as  establishments  , 
where  men  and  women  under  organized  direction  shall  become' 
trained  to  do  continuous,  painstaking  work  of  investigation  and  \ 
action,  so  that  each  settlement  shall  be   accomplishing  the  im-  \^ 
provement  of  its   own    neighborhood,  and   shall,  from   time  to    , 
time,  send  out  skilled  workers  to  continue  similar  efforts  in  other 
surroimdings.      This  test,  under  a  right  understanding  of  what   ; 
a  university  settlement  is  in  its  motive  and  functions,  every  sup-    '. 
porter  of  the  settlements  will  heartily  welcome.     The  only  cau- 
tion that  need  now  be  made  is  that  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
movement  any  strictures  made  upon  it,  in  comparison  with  the 
work  of  established  institutions  or  organizations  following  a  few 
easily  defined  lines  and  acting  through  specialists  of  long  expe- 
rience, must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  a  false  estimate  of 
what  settlement  work  is  in  idea,  and  of  what,  under  its  limitations, 
it  must  for  some  years  yet  be  in  fact.     For  the  present,  the  work  j 
must  be  done  by  amateurs,  for  there  are  no  professionals.     It/ 
must  not  now  and  it  may  never  be  too  closely  organized,  because 
it  consists  so  largely  of  turning  to  social  account  delicate  kinds  of 
infiuenee  which  cannot  be  borne  through  the  channels  of  organi- 
zation.    And  too  much  regularity  and  constancy  must  not  yet  be 
expected  when  those  who  enter  this  work  have  so  largely  to  live 
upon  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  to  go  clad  in  camel's  hair. 

The  prime  requisite  in  the  minds  of  educated  men  in  under- 
taking any  task  is  to  know  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  situar 
tion  in  which  they  are  to  work  and  the  material  which  they  are 
to  work  npon.  The  close,  scientific  study  of  the  social  conditions 
in  the  neighborhood  about  a  settlement  is  indispensable  to  its 
success.  Of  course,  careful  social  analysis  of  a  neighborhood  de- 
mands the  observation  of  months  and  years ;  but  the  task  should 
be  undertaken  from  the  very  beginning.  The  movement  of  the 
settlements  will  be  false  to  its  promise,  it  will  cut  off  its  own 
future,  if  it  do  not  know  for  itself,  and  tell  thinking  people,  and 
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by  its  absolute  statement  of  facts  compel  thinking  people  to  hear, 
how  the  other  half  lives.  The  residents  should  become  familiar 
with  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  life  about  them,  —  what  homes 
the  people  have,  their  sanitary  condition,  their  privacy,  their  com- 
fortableness, their  adornment;  what  food  and  drink  the  people 
have ;  what  clothes  they  wear ;  what  work  they  do,  and  all  the 
questionable  conditions  that  surround  the  labor  of  men  and  women 
in  these  days ;  what  wages  they  receive,  and  how  well  or  ill  they 
spend  their  money;  what  knowledge  they  are  receiving;  what 
amusements  they  have  ;  all  the  little  amenities  of  their  lives ;  their 
cruelty,  their  unselfishness ;  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  sins, 
their  crimes,  their  hopes.  Now  this  searching  investigation  can 
never  be  made  by  the  mere  canvasser  or  statistician.  It  comes 
only  by  long  and  loving  acquaintance.  Science  and  sympathy 
must  unite  if  we  are  to  have  any  living  knowledge  of  the  poor. 
This  knowledge  the  university  settlements  offer  good  promise  of 
giving,  —  after  seeing  the  lives  of  the  people  with  that  quickened 
vision  which  comes  from  a  glowing  heart,  representing  them  agam 
with  the  faithfulness  of  the  truth-loving  mind.  Such  work  will, 
if  it  is  seriously  and  systematically  followed,  give  to  the  residents 
a  keen  sense  of  what  the  needs  of  the  people  are,  in  their  just 
proportion  and  relation,  and  will  develop  in  them  a  selective  in- 
stinct for  finding  what  may  best  be  done  to  fill  their  needs,  and  it 
will  even  make  the  situation  stand  out  before  their  minds  until  it 
shall  induce  in  them  the  thought  of  newer  and  better  forms  of 
helpfulness. 

After  the  study  of  the  social  statics  of  the  neighborhood  comes 
the  fitnilj  ni  \\^  pnmn.1  dynaminft.  What  the  people  are  accom- 
plishing for  themselves  both  in  their  individual  and  home  life,  and 
in  local  organizations  for  whatever  purpose,  is  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute importance  to  a  settlement  before  launching  into  its  more 
constructive  activity.  Such  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  will 
indicate  more  truly  than  anything  else  just  where  the  greatest 
ground  for  hope  is.  The  presumption  is  always  against  having  a 
settlement  introduce  any  new  institutional  scheme.  It  is  always 
in  favor  of  falling  in  with  the  current  of  what  is  already  advan- 
cing in  the  neighborhood.  In  an  enterprise  of  the  people's  own, 
you  find  them  under  a  kind  of  momentum  which  can  never  be 
so  well  artificially  aroused.  Every  original  aspiration  for  bet- 
ter things  becomes  to  the  resident  of  a  true  spirit  something  to 
be  known  and  understood,  and  then  fostered  with  tender  care. 
Every  beginning  of  independent'  organization  has  to  him  the  in- 
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terest  that  a  rare  specimen  has  to  a  naturalist.  And  so  gradually 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  residents,  the  settlement,  as  a  whole, 
comes  to  be  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  homes  of  its  neighbors, 
and  with  all  combined  movements  among  them  toward  trade  , 
organization,  cooperation,  or  thrift,  or  toward  education  and  rec- 
reation. And  a  settlement  is  false  to  its  purpose  if  it  do  not 
take  knowledge  also  of  the  organized  forces  of  sin  that  are  at 
work  in  its  vicinity.  Sometimes  these  are  not  to  a  great  degree 
developed  out  of  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  as  such,  but  are 
foisted  upon  it  by  persons  of  other  and  more  well-to-do  neighbor- 
hoods. But  even  in  such  a  case,  the  neighborhood  in  question 
by  no  means  escapes  the  contagion  of  evil.  The  curse  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty ;  often  the  sacred  hearthstone  of  honest 
poverty  must  be  within  sound  of  the  revelry  and  debauchery  of 
those  to  whom  society  is  pleased  to  give  its  greater  rewards.  Uni- 
versity settlements  must  be  courageous  enough  and  scientific 
enough  to  face  the  grim,  inhuman  evils  that  flaunt  themselves  in 
what  are  called  the  less  respectable  sections  of  cities,  the  horror 
of  prostitution,  the  horror  of  drunkenness,  and  all  their  accom- 
paniments and  consequences.  The  time  has  come  when  the  edu- 
cated man  and  the  educated  woman  must  no  longer  merely  shud- 
der and  turn  away  from  the  dark  depths  of  life.  The  educated 
person  cares  little  for  the  words  and  the  ways  of  the  sensation- 
alist and  the  purveyor  of  artificial  reforms.  But  he  respects  just 
as  little  that  form  of  refined  selfishness  which  says,  ^^  These  things 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be  ;  who  touches  them  touches 
pitch." 

A  settlement  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  other    | 
agencies  which  have  come  from  without  the  neighborhood,  with    ' 
the  intention  of  working  for  its  improvement  in  some  way  or   ,' 
other.    From  the  broadest  possible  view  of  the  means  of  social 
progress,  the  residents  ought  to  learn  to  estimate  how  far  these 
agencies  do  really  upbuild  the  people,  and  they  ought  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  can  intelligently  acknowledge  and 
under  right  circumstances  join  in  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done.    I  think  young  graduates  entering  into  social  work  are  in 
especial  danger  of  being  too  narrowly  critical  of  the  efforts  of 
sagacious  people  who  have  had  a  different  sort  of  training  for  life 
than  they.     Their  sense  of  proportion  here  often  fails  them.     It 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  settlements 
that  other  kinds  of  social  workers  shall  not  be  given  cause  to 
think  of  the  residents  as  a  group  of  exquisites,  who  find  value 
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only  in  certain  highly  refined  methods,  and  condemn  the  rest  be- 
cause of  flaws  they  may  find.  Often  one's  judgment  as  to  the 
value  of  certain  kinds  of  work  is  greatly  modified  by  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  in  which  the  workers  find  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  the  business  of  a  settlement  to  give  sympathetic  stndy 
to  forms  of  work  which  are  conducted  with  a  lack  of  taste  and 
discernment,  and  even  to  those  which  are  undertaken  from  what 
may  seem  to  be  false  motives.  They  must  have  the  sense  which 
will  enable  them  to  see  the  value  of  the  spirit  of  service  under 
widely  various  forms.  The  h  priori  argument  against  any  plan  is 
almost  worthless  to  the  social  investigator.  What'  contribution 
does  it  make  in  its  results  to  the  living  of  life  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, or  in  what  way  does  it  hinder  the  living  of  life  in  this 
neighborhood,  are  the  questions  for  the  men  or  women  of  a  set- 
tlement. 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  each  resi- 
dent to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  neighborhood  ex- 
istence. He  must  have  his  conversation,  his  citizenship,  there. 
From  before  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  through  all  its 
career,  this  process  of  acquaintance  must  continue,  j  Who  can 
say  wh.at  vast  results  may  come  when  a  succession  oT^ucated 
men  and  women  return  to  their  more  regular  life  in  the  home,  in 
the  business  house,  in  the  school  and  college,  in  the  church,  know- 
ing from  a  living  experience,  through  the  daily  use  of  all  the 
senses,  just  what  the  life  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  classes 
below  them,  actually  is.  7 

It  is  very  important,  for  the  first  at  least,  that  the  settlements 
should  be  located  with  a  view  to  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
for  studying  what  is  distinctive  of  the  great  metropolitan  poor 
quarters.  The  first  settlements  ought  to  be  located  where  they 
can  be  within  range  of  the  variety  of  social  problems  which  a 
city  offers.  There  seems  to  be  a  current  impression  that  a  settle- 
ment ought  to  be  placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  degraded 
and  hopeless  classes,  and,  when  settlements  are  not  so  situated,  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for  some  who  have  cherished  mis- 
taken sentiment  with  regard  to  settlement  work  almost  to  dis- 
parage the  purpose  of  those  at  work,  as  if  they  were  seeking  the 
crown  without  the  cross.  But  the  object  of  a  settlement  is  dis- 
tinctly to  face  the  whole  problem  of  the  less  favored  classes,  and 
all  the  different  phases  of  it.  The  settlement,  therefore,  is  best 
located  where  it  can  easily  look  every  way,  —  toward  the  very 
poor,  toward  the  regularly  employed  working  people,  and  toward 
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the  criminal  and  vicious  elements  which  are  found  in  spots  and 
streaks  in  all  degrees  of  outward  respectability.  This  is  very 
important  if  the  active  work  of  the  settlement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  is  to  have  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  ex- 
periment. A  settlement  located  in  the  midst  of  a  slum  could  deal 
with  the  people  of  the  slum,  but  only  as  it  made  over  the  slum! 
by  new  buildings,  could  it  secure  the  interest  of  the  better  grades/ 
of  working  people.  The  self-respecting  poor  are  often  as  jealousi 
of  their  social  standing  as  a  duchess  of  her  place  in  the  order  of] 
precedence. 

It  is  also  an  advantage  for  a  settlement  to  be  situated  so  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  section  of 
the  city.  In  many  of  our  American  cities  there  are  already,  or 
soon  will  be,  great  metropolitan  poor  districts.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  rather  than  in  distant  and  sequestered  working-class  quar- 
ters, the  settlement  ought  to  be  placed.  Often  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  city  that  seem  to  be  more  needy,  but  they  present  a  nar- 
rower range  of  problems,  and  are  often  so  far  away  as  to  be  prac- 
tically separate  villages  or  towns  by  themselves.  When  the  great 
forces  of  a  city's  common  life  ai*e  steadily  developing  a  distinc- 
tively metropolitan  poor  district,  even  though  the  process  has  not 
advanced  very  far,  there,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  investigation 
and  of  the  active  work  of  social  reform,  is  where  the  university 
settlement  ought  to  be,  —  if  possible  just  out  of  hearing  of  the 
din  and  roar  of  traffic,  and  just  out  of  sight  of  the  glare  of  the 
evening  promenade. 

Of  course,  after  the  most  casual  preliminary  investigation,  the 
question  begins  at  once  to  rise.  What  shall  we  do  ?  And  though 
there  is  danger  in  settlement  work  of  rushing  too  quickly  into 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood,  yet  it  is  for  the 
improvement  of  the  neighborhood,  above  everything  else,  that  the 
settlement  has  come.  And  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain.  Every  kind  of  centre  of  social  life 
in  the  neighborhood  should  become  the  object  of  the  wisest  care 
that  the  settlement  can  give.  First  of  all,  the  settlement  should 
begin  by  being  as  nearly  as  possible  a  home.  It  is  a  disadvan- 
tage, I  think,  to  have,  from  the  first,  easy  public  access  to  the 
house.  The  residents  should  be  neighbors,  and  should  become 
acquainted  in  the  same  natural  way  by  which  neighbors  become 
acquainted  in  the  simpler  circles  of  society,  —  that  is,  they  must 
neither  intrude,  after  the  fashion  of  the  census>taker,  nor  must  they 
hold  coldly  aloof  until  all  the  forms  of  introduction  have  been  gone 
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through.  The  first  and  constant  effort  of  the  settlement  should 
be  to  have  its  men  or  its  women  come  into  relations  of  friendliness 
and  intimacy  with  the  people  in  their  homes.  The  bringing  out  of 
the  possibilities  of  home  life  among  the  working  people  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  that  a  group  of  educated  men  or  women 
could  aim  at ;  and,  of  course,  the  women  residents  can  accomplish 
far  more  in  this  direction  than  the  men.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  one  resident  especially  to  visit  in  each  of  certain  groups 
of  houses,  such  as  can  conveniently  be  classified ;  and  then,  with- 
out hurry,  or  the  use  of  mechanical  means,  let  him  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  people  living  there,  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  resources  of  the  settlement  to  bear  upon  that 
quarter  just  as  fully  as  the  circumstances,  when  they  become 
known,  will  allow.  As  time  goes  on,  the  homes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  better  in  their  sanitary  condition,  in  their  food,  in 
their  reading,  in  their  enjoyments,  in  their  morals,  and  in  their 
religious  life,  through  direction  and  assistance  from  the  settle- 
ment. This  department  of  the  work  is  capable  of  being  syste- 
matically laid  out  and  all  its  needs  provided  for ;  and  this  kind  of 
organization  might  go  on  as  rapidly  as  the  residents  could  com- 
plete roughly  the  social  analysis  of  the  streets  in  which  they 
undertake  to  visit. 

Similar  careful  treatment  must  be  given  the  local  organizations. 
These  will  very  rarely  run  on  neighborhood  lines,  but  the  resi- 
dents, in  so  far  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  organizations, 
ought  to  do  so  simply  upon  their  claims  as  dwellers  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  even  important  that  the  residents  should  remain  in  the  back- 
ground so  far  as  o£Bcial  position  in  such  societies  is  concerned. 
In  this  way  they  can  have  a  better  infiuence,  as  they  will  remain 
outside  of  all  the  factional  quarrels  that  rise  out  of  the  thirst  for 
prominence.  The  settlement  ought  to  be  represented,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  every  organization  which  has  any  visible  infiuence  in 
the  local  community,  whether  the  object  be  one  of  vital  interest 
or  not,  —  the  development  of  independent  social  forms  is  so  im- 
portant. As  to  the  secret  orders  which  are  so  common  every- 
where, it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up  at  all 
with  them.  It  certeinly  would  not  be  well  at  the  beginning  to 
expend  force  in  that  way.  But  whatever  trade  unions,  working- 
men's  clubs,  temperance  societies,  and  even  political  clubs  there 
are,  ought  to  receive  the  sympathy,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  with- 
out compromise,  the  active  support  of  the  settlement.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  the  leaders  of  these  organizations,  and 
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other  influential  persons  of  the  neighborhood,  should  be  made 
friends  of,  unless  they  are  unworthy  of  friendship.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  in  all  these  relations  the  residents  must  be 
frank  to  recognize  the  ability  and  worth  of  the  people  whom  they 
meet,  acting  naturally,  whether  as  learners  or  teachers. 

A  work  only  second  in  importance  to  the  encouraging  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  in  what  they  are  doing  for  them- 
selves is  that  of  cooperating  with  all  the  good  forces  already 
active  in  the  neighborhood  which  are  not  original  developments 
of  its  own  immediate  life.  In  these  would  be  included  all  the 
officers  of  the  law,  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  the  agents  of  chari- 
table societies,  and  the  clergymen  in  charge  of  the  churches.  In 
the  case  of  aldermen  and  police  officials,  of  course,  the  character 
of  the  men  differs  very  widely.  The  policy  of  the  settlement 
ought  to  be,  first,  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  these  men,  and  through  such  relations  to  secure  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  increased  effort  for  its  improve- 
ment ;  but  if  these  means  fail,  then  the  residents  must  use  more 
forcible  methods.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  friendly  ac- 
quaintance with  the  police  can  be  of  great  use  to  a  settlement,  espe- 
cially if  the  residents  are  bound  to  know  the  whole  state  of  their 
neighborhood.  Moreover,  there  are  few  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity more  deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  good  people 
than  an  honest  policeman  located  in  a  bad  city  quarter.  He  has 
to  stem  the  tide  of  the  city's  moral  defilement  as  no  other  person  is 
called  upon  to  do ;  and  he  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of  the  uplift, 
which  nearly  every  social  worker  now  feels,  that  comes  from 
knowing  of  a  great  body  of  true  men  and  women  who  are  glad  of 
the  work  he  is  doing.  Another  class  of  persons  who  make  a 
valuable  moral  contribution  to  society  and  receive  very  little  moral 
return  at  the  hands  of  society  is  the  school  teachers.  The  resi- 
dents of  a  settlement  can  be  of  great  use  both  in  confirming  them 
in  what  they  already  dp  well,  and  in  assisting  them  to  have  better 
purposes  and  methods.  The  schools  can  be  made  in  many  Ways 
better  factors  in  the  social  development  of  the  children  than  they 
now  are,  by  the  introduction  of  the  many  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, by  the  gradual  addition  of  manual  training  to  the  curriculum, 
and  by  a  larger  use  of  school  buildings  for  combined  instruction 
and  recreation. 

The  study  and  practice  of  scientific  charity  is  a  most  important 
line  of  effort  for  a  settlement  to  undertake.  Residents  should 
join  the  local  committees  of  such  charities  as  aVe  already  organ- 
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ized ;  and  while  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  settlement  should  become 
identified  with  any  charity  to  the  extent  of  having  its  local  head- 
quarters in  the  settlement  house,  yet  certain  members  of  tiie 
group  ought  to  give  themselves  especially  to  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  dependent  and  casual  classes  and 
to  the  skillful  administration  of  relief.  All  organizations  that  exist 
in  the  city  for  the  care  of  children,  for  assisting  in  special  ways 
the  worthy  but  unfortunate  poor,  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  people,  and  for  increasing  facilities  for  public  recreation, 
should  receive  regular  support,  for  the  sake  of  having  their  bene- 
fits brought  more  fully  into  the  neighborhood. 

What  shall  be  done  with  regard  to  cooperating  with  the  reli- 
gious forces  of  the  neighborhood  ?  On  this  question  a  variety  of 
attitudes  are  taken.  Some  say  there  is  so  much  jealousy  and  par- 
tisanship connected  with  religion  that  a  settlement  attempting  to 
work  on  broad  neighborhood  lines  must  be  absolutely  neutral  on 
matters  of  religion.  Some  others,  admitting  the  difficulty,  still  $iy 
that  they  will  not  remove  from  their  programme  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  of  so  vital  importance,  but  will  bring  in  that  form  of 
religion  which  they  think  is  the  best,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  for 
it  the  support  of  a  part  of  those  who  are  helped  by  the  other 
work  of  the  settlement.  I  believe  there  are  very  important  rear 
sons  that  both  of  these  kinds  of  settlements  should  exist.  There 
are  certainly  many  city  neighborhoods  where  an  avowed  religious 
connection  would  very  much  hamper  the  work  of  the  settlement 
There  are  also  many  men  in  these  days,  and  some  women,  who  can 
work  only  with  a  non-religious  settlement.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  can  work  far  better  under  a  definite  religions 
standard.  And  there  are  many  places  where  a  definite  religions 
allegiance  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance,  —  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Oxford  House  urging  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  Scotch  settlements  under  strong  Pres-  . 
byterian  auspices  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There  is  a  third 
attitude  which  a  settlement  may  take,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most 
just  of  all.  This  position  is,  that  while  a  university  settlement,  no 
more  than  a  university  itself,  should  be  committed  to  a  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  propaganda,  yet  both  must,  if  they  are  to  have 
a  mission  to  the  whole  of  men's  higher  life,  be  ready  to  meet  men 
on  the  religious  side  of  their  nature.  From  this  point  of  view,  a 
settlement  ought  to  undertake  its  work  feeling  the  stirring  of  the 
religious  motive.  It  ought  to  be  prepared  to  bring  to  the  people 
the  influences  of  a  broad  and  free  religious  enthusiasm,  which 
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shall  show  the  insignificance  of  differences  compared  with  the 
unity  of  spirit  in  which  every  man  is  in  some  sense  religious.  So 
that  while  I  am  free  to  admit  very  great  practical  difficulties,  I  can- 
not feel  that  university  settlements  are  loyal  to  their  name  if  they 
suppress  the  influence  of  the  deep  and  broad  religion  which  is  to  so 
large  degree  current  among  the  college  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
—  too  full  of  sympathy  and  hope  to  stay  with  scholastic  dialectic, 
too  sure  that  there  is  but  one  religion  to  be  unduly  concerned  as  to 
the  varjdng  forms  it  takes.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  residents'  social  work  in  the  neighborhood  to  enter 
into  friendly  cooperation  with  the  religious  work  that  is  being 
done  there,  especially  with  the  hope  of  bringing  in  a  greater  and 
greater  element  of  that  religion  which  is  pure  and  undefiled. 

The  part  of  the  work  of  a  university  settlement  which  to  the 
popular  mind  mainly  gives  it  its  character  is  really  least  distinc- 
tive of  it.  The  establishment  of  new  centres  of  social  activity, 
the  development  of  new  forms  of  institutional  effort,  might  possi- 
bly not  demand  residence  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  work 
amongst  the  homes  and  organizations  of  the  people  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  an  outsider.  StiU,  residents  are  at  a  consider- 
able advantage  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  programme  of  means 
for  social  improvement,  especially  if  the  foundation  has  been 
strongly  laid  by  making  the  settlement  first  of  all  a  hospitable 
home,  and  by  having  the  residents  become  welcome  guests  in  the 
homes  of  the  people.  But  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated  that 
for  a  settlement  at  once  to  make  an  institution  of  itself  is  to  lose 
nearly  all  of  the  finer  influence  which  it  is  the  essence  of  a  settle- 
ment to  have.  The  motto  of  the  university  settlement  movement 
is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Barnett  to  the  little  group  of  pioneers  at 
Oxford  :  ^^  Vain  will  be  music,  art,  higher  education,  or  even  the 
gospel,  unless  they  come  clothed  in  the  life  of  brother  men." 
So  much  being  said,  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  the  enlarge- 
ment and  enrichment  of  life,  such  as  may,  in  the  course  of  years 
and  with  the  support  of  men  and  money,  be  taken  up  by  a  settle- 
ment, are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  one  can  only  touch  upon 
them  in  general  outline  here.  As  far  as  possible,  these  lines  of 
effort  must  be  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  neighborhood,  put- 
ting much  responsibility  upon  the  people  themselves  for  whatever 
may  be  attempted.  The  principle  of  self-help  must  be  imparted 
to  them  at  every  turn.  Only  remember  that  the  people  must  be 
helped  to  help  themselves. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  need  of  the  life  of  every  poor  neigh- 
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borhood  is  healthful  recreatiou.     The  dullness  and  dreariness  ol 
its  life  is  only  the  reverse  side  of  the  brutality  of  it.     Whatever 
is  done  among  the  children  and  youth  will  centre  in  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  the  success  of  which  will  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  them.     There  are 
no  proved  and  tried  methods  for  carrying  on  a  boys'  dub.     The 
girls'  club  is  an  easier  matter.     But  the  person  to  lead  a  boys' 
club  is  bom,  not  made.     In  dealing  with  boys  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  have  a  gymnasium  and  drill  hall  where  they  can  run  off 
their  surplus  spirits  and  be  taught  physical  and  moral  manhood 
at  the  same  time.     After  that,  the  hope  of  boys'  clubs  lies  in 
manual  training.     It  is  also  practically  settled  that  the  big  club 
of  boys,  managed  by  one  or  two  men  as  with  long  poles,  can  never 
accomplish  what  needs  being  done.     There  are  also  obvious  diffi- 
culties about  putting  into  motion  all  the  machinery  of  a  dub  to 
meet  nightly  for  ten  or  fifteen  boys.     There  is  a  compromise  plan 
of  having  a  large  club  with  its  nightly  meeting  hall,  which  shall 
be  divided  into  congenial  groups,  each  group  to  be  under  the 
special  charge  of  some  friend,  who  shall  hold  group  meetings,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  boys  of 
the  group.     The  problem  of  arranging  meetings  for  the  women  is 
again  much  simpler  than  that  of  providing  wholesome  recreation 
for  the   men.     In  England,  where  the  idea  of   a  workingmen's 
club,  either  independent  or  patronized,  is  so  well  understood,  the 
problem    is  much  simpler  than  in  America.      Our  workingmen 
have  hardly  yet  dreamed  of  organization  for  the  sake  of  general 
recreation  and  self -improvement ;  nor  has  any  one  else  gone  far 
toward  suggesting  such  a  thing  to  them.    But  whatever  is  done  in 
these  ways,  the  settlement  should  be  a  centre  for  social  gather- 
ings which  sbaU  from  time  to  time  include  the  different  members 
of  each  family,  bringing  men  and  women,  boys  and  girk,  together, 
that  they  may  learn  of  the  grace  and  sweetne^  of  life. 

On  the  educational  side,  a  settlement  may  begin  with  some  of 
the  simplest  and  most  popular  forms  of  study,  and  from  that  even 
aspire  to  establish  a  workingmen's  university  ;  and  as  for  lectures 
and  concerts  and  art  exhibitions,  it  may  gradually  build  up  a 
People's  Palace.  On  the  industrial  side,  it  can  introduce  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  cooperative  stores,  cooperative  industries, 
building  and  loan  associations,  benefit  and  insurance  organiza- 
tions ;  it  will  bring  workingmen  and  university  men  together,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  from  each  other  about  social  questions; 
and  it  may,  as  at  Toynbee  Hall  they  have  several  times  successfully 
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done,  arrange  conferences  where  capitalist,  workingman,  and 
scholar  may  meet  and  review  the  situation  from  their  different 
points  of  view.  On  the  ethical  side,  it  will  try  to  bring  to  the 
people  the  influence  of  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  world's  great 
moral  heroes.  On  the  religious  side,  —  if  it  have  an  acknowledged 
religious  side  to  its  work,  —  it  will,  in  all  wisdom,  provide  oppor^ 
tnnities  for  those  who  will,  to  advance  in  the  better  life  by  re- 
freshing the  spirit  of  love  from  the  springs  of  faith  and  hope. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  only  to  the  duty  of  a  university  settle- 
ment to  its  own  neighborhood ;  and  this  its  one  great  duty.  But 
it  has  other  duties.  It  has  duties  to  the  general  section  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to  the  city  at  large.  It  has  duties 
to  the  men  or  women  who  are  its  residents  and  associated  workers. 
It  has  duties  to  the  body  of  its  supporters.  And  it  owes  it  to 
society  at  large  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  spread  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands.  For  the  general  district,  the  settlement  can 
mass  its  forces  of  residents  and  sympathetic  neighbors,  and  enter 
into  the  movement  for  good  citizenship,  by  urging  the  support  of 
worthy  candidates  for  municipal  offices,  by  promoting  measures 
for  reform  and  improvement,  and  in  general  by  organizing  for 
action  as  to  public  matters  that  closely  affect  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  large  social  interests  of  the  whole  district  must  be  felt 
by  the  residents  only  less  keenly  than  they  feel  the  claims  of  their 
own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  any  efforts  which  promise  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  district  should  find  the  outspoken  support 
of  the  settlement.  There  will  be  some  parts  of  the  settlement's 
regular  work  in  which  it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  find  a  sufficient  constituency  in  a  single  neighborhood, 
so  that  to  a  degree  there  will  be  a  personal  concern  felt  at  the 
settlement  for  many  families  and  homes  outside  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  this  way  there  will  even  be  in  the  relation  of 
the  settlement  to  the  broad  district  not  a  little  of  that  warmth  of 
touch  which  it  finds  in  its  relation  to  its  nearer  neighbors. 

A  university  settlement  ought  to  be  a  stronghold  of  that  rising 
mnnicipal  loyalty  which  is  in  some  respects  as  noble  as  patriotism 
among  the  civic  virtues.  The  method  and  trend  of  city  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  watched  until  it  is  thoroughly  known,  and  then 
patient  and  constant  efforts  made  to  improve  the  type  of  officials, 
and  the  methods  of  legislation  and  administration.  Toynbee 
Hall  now  has  its  representative  on  the  London  County  Council, 
and  two  representatives  on  the  London  School  Board  ;  and  every 

settlement  ought  to  strive   to  follow  this  example.     There  are 
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many  cities  now  which  are  almost  persuaded  to  make  a  beginning 
upon  such  a  splendid  programme  of  social  politics  as  London  has 
undertaken ;  and  the  settlements,  by  coming  in  with  fresh  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  without  fear  of  being  called  socialist,  may 
have  a  considerable  share  in  the  great  results  that  are  sure  to  come. 

But  a  settlement  must  represent  a  much  larger  notion  of  a  city 
than  that  of  the  mere  political  aggregation.  The  city  is  one  of 
the  great  nerve  tracts  of  the  social  organism.  It  is  glowing  every- 
where with  a  sustained  community  life.  It  is  therefore  the  part 
of  a  settlement  to  recognize  and  assist  every  united  movement  of 
the  citizens  which  in  any  direction  seems  likely  to  make  broader 
and  truer  the  common  life  of  the  citizens ;  feeling  sure  that  many 
of  the  lines  of  effort  which  are  now  thought  to  be  philanthro- 
pists' dreams  will,  in  due  time,  be  seen  to  be  public  necessities. 

The  residents  of  a  settlement  ought  to  be  men  or  women  of 
some  kind  of  liberal  training.  The  association  of  the  settlements 
with  academical  loyalties  is  meant  to  be  inclusive,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, —  I  have  used  the  term  "  university  settlement "  as  being  the 
original  and  generic  one,  hoping  that  it  might  embrace  all  the 
similar  forms  of  effort  which  have  taken  their  suggestion  from 
the  first  university  settlements.  The  objection  made  to  the  term 
on  the  ground  of  patronage  is,  I  think,  not  well  founded.  The 
colleges  owe  it  to  themselves  to  remove  the  popular  impression 
that  they  are  places  where  well-dressed  and  haughty  young  per- 
sons live  and  enjoy  themselves  for  four  years.  In  any  case,  the 
specific  name  given  to  the  settlement  may  be  without  any  sem- 
blance of  patronage.  The  residents  should  live  without  any  mark 
of  asceticism  about  them,  — especially  not  if  such  things  have  to  be 
artificially  taken  on.  The  life  of  simplicity  and  frugality  which 
includes  the  usual  necessities  of  civilized  existence  will  be  most 
easily  understood  by  the  people  who  come  to  the  house.  Parts  of 
the  house  which  are  intended  for  hospitable  use  may  well  have 
kinds  of  adornment  which  the  residents  might  consider  too  cosdy 
for  their  own  private  satisfaction,  wherever  they  might  be  living. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  residents,  there  ought  to  be  just  enough 
authority  in  the  head  worker  to  make  sure  that  unity  and  conti- 
nuity are  fairly  kept  up  in  the  work  of  the  settlement.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  at  any  time  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  the  settlement 
down  a  single  channel.  But  in  dealing  with  the  individual  work- 
ers, I  consider  that  it  is  essential  to  the  plan  of  having  educated 
persons  doing  intimate  personal  work,  that  the  directions  of  the 
head  worker  should  wholly  take  the  form  of  suggestions,  except 
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in  some  rare  instances,  when  his  command  or  veto  should  be  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  body  of  residents  or  to  the  managing  council. 
It  is  not  well  even  that  the  personality  of  one  person  should  over- 
shadow the  rest,  unless  that  person  have  much  greater  experience 
than  they.  The  general  lines  of  action  being  assigned  according 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  residents,  they  ought  to  be  expected  to 
develop  a  great  share  of  the  invention  and  originality  which  their 
own  field  of  effort  demands.  The  head  worker  ought  to  know 
everything  that  is  being  done  by  all  the  residents,  and  ought 
to  be  ready  to  offer  suggestions  and  cautions  whenever  they  seem 
to  be  needed.  His  suggestions  may  be  especially  frequent  and 
pointed  if  he  find  any  residents  who  are  inclined  to  turn  settle- 
ment work  into  a  pastime.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  scheme  that  every  resident  from  the  beginning  should  feel 
a  possessive,  creative  interest  in  his  own  work ;  that  he  should 
feel  not  merely  the  cheerful  glow  of  action,  but  that  he  should 
feel  that  lofty  joy  which  the  artist  feels.  Anything  that  hinders 
the  entrance  of  such  fine  influence  into  the  doing  of  the  work  will 
prevent  it  from  being  imparted  as  a  result  of  the  work.  The  life 
and  soul  of  settlement  work  is  in  the  charm  and  magic  which 
lingers  about  persons,  with  fetters  off,  and  held  only  by  a  noble 
enthusiasm. 

There  should  be  restrictions  upon  applicants  for  residence 
both  as  to  their  fitness  for  social  work  and  their  ability  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  residents.  So  far  as  possible,  residents 
should  give  their  whole  working  time.  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
this,  each  settlement  ought  to  be  so  financed  that  scholarships 
should  be  provided  for  residents,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  if 
they  can  pursue  their,  study  and  work  under  some  academical  con- 
nection. In  such  ways,  the  casual,  dilettante  element  can  grad- 
ually be  removed  out  of  settlement  work,  without  in  the  least  re- 
moving its  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  head  worker  should 
be  on  an  allowance  sufficient  to  justify  his  giving  a  term  of  years 
to  settlement  work.  It  is,  of  course,  well  and  admirable  for  those 
who  have  means  to  live  at  the  settlements  at  their  own  charges, 
but  that  is  at  best  an  exceptional  and  temporary  arrangement,  in 
this  country  at  least. 

The  settlements  will  have  two  classes  of  supporters :  those  at 
the  institutions  of  learning,  and  those  living  in  and  about  the  city 
where  the  settlement  is  located.  These  supporters  should  be  or- 
ganized into  a  body  giving  not  only  financial  support  but  moral 
support.     Those  who  have  the  true  settlement  spirit  do  not  come 
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as  envoys  but  as  forerunners.  The  colleges  ought  to  be  often 
visited.  Visitors  ought  to  come  often  from  the  colleges.  The 
reports  of  the  work  and  the  results  of  investigation  ought  to  be 
regularly  published.  The  local  constituency  ought  to  be  reached 
through  a  sort  of  extension  bureau,  which  shall  send  out  lecturers, 
organize  reading  clubs,  and  encourage  and  assist  persons  to  begin 
active  social  work  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  The  settlement 
ought  to  be  to  them  a  centre  of  inspiration  and  instruction,  not 
as  to  the  delegating  of  their  duty,  but  as  to  doing  it  themselves. 
Thus  also  a  body  of  associate  workers  will  be  in  training,  who  will 
come  regularly  to  the  settlement  to  take  some  part  in  its  work, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  residents  of  a  large  share  of  the  more  formal 
work,  and  leave  them  free  for  investigation,  personal  intercourse, 
and  original  experiment. 

So  much  for  the  diagnosis ;  what  of  the  prognosis  ?  What  can 
the  settlements  accomplish,  what  future  development  is  the  idea 
likely  to  have,  and  what  is  it  worth  to  society  as  a  whole  ?  Uni- 
versity settlements  are  capable  of  bringing  to  the  depressed  sec- 
tions of  society  its  healing  and  saving  influences,  for  the  lack  of 
which  those  sections  are  to  so  large  an  extent  as  good  as  dead. 
The  settlements  are  able  to  take  neighborhoods  in  cities  and  by 
patience  bring  back  to  them  much  of  the  healthy  village  life,  so 
that  the  people  shall  again  know  and  care  for  each  other.  They 
will  impart  a  softer  touch  to  what  social  powers  now  act  there ; 
and  they  will  bring  streams  from  the  higher  sources  of  civiliza- 
tion to  refresh  and  arouse  the  people  so  that  they  shall  no  more 
go  back  to  the  narrowness  and  gloom,  and  i)erhaps  the  brutality, 
of  their  old  existence. 

The  expansion  of  the  settlement  method  will  come  partly  by  its 
being  taken  up  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  churches  and  chari- 
table institutions  and  societies ;  but  its  greatest  expansion  will  be 
through  the  increase  of  the  settlements  themselves.  .  These  results 
will  come  as  the  body  of  trained  settlement  workers  gradually 
enlarges.  There  ought  to  be,  and  not  impossibly  will  be,  a  uni- 
versity settlement  in  each  considerable  neighborhood  of  every 
great  city,  and  I  do  not  make  too  bold  when  I  say  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  in  each  neighborhood,  one  of  men,  and  one  of 
women.  Then  each  neighborhood,  made  keen  and  vital  with  the 
social  energy  that  has  been  stirred  within  it,  would  awake  to  the 
electric  touch  coming  from  every  other  neighborhood  charged  with 
the  influences  of  social  life,  and  would  eagerly  respond  to  each 
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effort  to  ennoble  the  life  of  the  city,  until  we  should  have  whole 
cities  tending  to  become  what  communities  of  men  and  women 
should  be,  places  where  the  things  that  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report  shall  become,  by  toil  and  suffering,  the  common  in- 
heritance, whose  homes  shall  never  be  ignorant  of  what  peace  and 
love  are  ;  where  even  the  streets  should  begin  to  tempt  and  fasci- 
nate boys  and  girls  into  the  ways  of  righteousness,  instead  of 
laring  them  into  the  haunts  of  sin. 

As  a  definite  contribution  to  the  agencies  of  social  progress, 
the  settlements  stand  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  short  and  easy 
road  to  a  better  society,  and  that  for  every  social  gain  there  must 
be  some  corresponding  expenditure  of  personal  effort.  They  also 
show  not  only  that  social  work  demands  a  far  greater  number  and 
variety  of  workers  than  has  before  been  understood  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  that  it  demands  the  best  type  of  men  and  women  acting 
under  the  highest  motives  they  can  feel.  Thus  the  settlement 
movement  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Not  contrivances,  but 
persons,  must  save  society.  And  wheresoever  society  at  all  needs 
saving,  there  persons  must  go  in  ample  number  and  of  the  best 
trained  ability.  The  resources  of  society  are  largely  in  persons. 
The  needs  of  society  arS  in  persons.  There  must  be  overturnings 
and  overturnings,  till  everywhere  the  resourceful  shall  be  filling 
the  wants  of  the  needy. 

The  university  settlements  are  a  message  of  life  and  hope  to 
that  vast  body  of  men  and  women  in  these  days  who  are  stifled  and 
crushed  under  the  gifts  of  society  become  impediments  through 
disuse.  The  settlements  offer,  as  has  never  before  been  offered, 
an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  every  sort  of  faculty  and 
attainment,  so  that  every  kind  of  person  may  begin  to  have  to 
some  degree  the  joy  and  enlargement  of  life  that  comes  from  a 
consciousness  of  power  to  make  other  life  more  true  to  itself. 
How  the  whole  of  human  existence  becomes  ennobled,  when  men 
and  women  begin  to  understand  that  everything  they  know  and 
everything  they  are  is  an  image  to  them  of  what  may  be  modeled 
in  the  yielding  clay  of  the  lives  of  others. 

And  this  suggests  how  much  the  movement  of  the  settlements 
may  mean  in  the  future  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  by  show- 
ing them  that  everything  which  makes  life  better  at  the  favored 
centres  will  add  to  life  at  the  far-out  extremities  ;  that  every  ele- 
ment of  culture  is  a  means  of  grace ;  and  that  all  that  makes  up 
civilization  will  be  quickened  at  its  source  by  giving  it  the  broad 
amplitude  of  humanity.     As  a  result  of  such  influences,  now  ris- 
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ing  so  fast,  we  shall  find  education  taking  anew  the  larger  mear 
sure  of  the  world,  and  developing  in  itself  an  impulse  which  will 
make  its  votaries  no  longer  merely  priests  at  the  altar,  but  apostles 
to  the  world  of  men.  And  so  we  may  expect  to  see  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  future  come  out  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  trained  in  a  social  sense,  corresponding  to  the 
growing  intenseness  of  social  relations,  having  perhaps  not  more 
varied  powers  and  attainments  than  the  graduates  of  the  present, 
but  whatever  sort  of  gift  they  possess,  having  with  it  a  zeal  for 
ennobling  it  and  themselves  by  using  the  gift  in  the  service  of 
men  that  do  not  have  it.  The  university  settlement  will  then 
become  an  organic  part  of  the  university,  one  of  its  professional 
schools  perhaps,^  where  every  sort  of  latent  or  narrowly  applied 
power  which  the  university  develops  shall  be  strongly  called  out 
and  sent  along  lines  where  it  shall  begin  to  be  applied  to  its  ap- 
propriate function  of  ministering  to  the  common  life  of  society. 

The  university  settlements  stand  for  a  sublime  faith  in  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  the  good  and  beautiful  life.  I  wonder 
if  since  the  Renaissance  there  has  been  any  such  assertion  of  the 
life-giving  quality  of  culture  as  our  simple  settlements  stand  for, 
—  pledged  to  a  belief  in  its  message  and  mission  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  gradually  demonstrating  that  the  things  which 
go  to  make  up  culture  are,  in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense, 
humanities. 

It  may  seem  to  some  in  a  high  degree  over-confident  to  trace 
out  of  this  small  movement  of  tlie  settlements  an  influence  toward 
so  great  results.     There  is  one  thing  that  university  settlements 

^  The  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  which 
makes  hospital  and  dispensary  work  so  important  to  the  medical  student,  is 
now  being  felt  in  a  marked  degree  at  the  theological  seminaries.  For  seyeral 
reasons  the  work  of  a  settlement  of  theological  students  must  be  nearlj  iden- 
tical with  that  of  a  general  university  settlement ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  religious  motive  will  always  be  kept  prominent,  and  methods  of  religions 
work  will  receive  more  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  the  residents.  But 
the  same  comprehensive  programme  mnst  be  followed.  The  belief  in  the 
helpful  influence  of  every  good  thing  must  still  be  held.  Nearly  as  great  a 
variety  of  workers  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  called  into  service.  The  vast  mir 
jority  of  the  people  in  the  depressed  sections  of  cities  who  are  inaccessible  to 
direct  religious  effort  are  as  distinctly  a  part  of  the  constituency  of  one  sort 
of  settlement  as  of  the  other;  and  they  must  be  appealed  to  upon  such  sides 
of  their  better  nature  as  are  sensitive  to  appeals.  Every  settlement  mast  go 
patiently  to  work  with  the  hope  of  developing  means  for  saving  the  whole  of 
its  neighborhood ;  for  making  all  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  neighborhood 
regenerated  in  eyery  part  of  their  lives. 
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have  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  present  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said. They  have  made  work  among  the  poor  interesting,  which 
before  seemed  dull  and  wearisome.  They  have  shown  opportuni- 
ties for  inteUigent  men  and  women  in  such  work  that  were  un- 
known before.  They  have  cast  about  social  service  the  glamour 
of  the  moral  picturesque.  Whenever  such  an  accomplishment  is 
made,  through  a  great  genius  or  under  some  common  inspiration 
of  a  group  of  men,  the  hand  on  the  dial  of  human  progress  per- 
ceptibly moves  forward.  For  the  task  of  the  future  is  to  learn 
to  see  in  human  life  the  attraction  which  we  now  are  able  to  see  in 
nature  ;  and  to  work  out  for  humanity  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
which  the  world  about  us  prefigures  and  predicts.  And  so  we 
shall  go  further  than  to  see  the  spirit  of  God  brooding  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  to  feel  that  the  hills  are  filled  with  his  legions,  to 
find  every  bush  a  burning  bush  and  every  rock  an  altar ;  for  we 
dare  to  hope  for  the  time  when  man  shall  begin  everywhere  to 
visit  man,  his  brother,  and  every  visitor  shall  be  a  wrestling  angel, 
joining  with  his  brother  in  loving  emulation  of  what  is  strong  and 
true,  making  him  to  know  the  weakness  of  the  lower  life,  showing 
in  himself,  all  unconsciously,  a  vision  of  the  better  life,  giving  the 
man  a  new  name  to  express  the  promise  of  the  future,  and  leav- 
ing him  with  a  heavenly  benediction. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 
Thk  Andover  House,  6  Boluns  Stbebt, 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  PLACE  OF  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

II. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  a  good  deal  of  sentimentality 
has  gathered  around  college  and  university  settlements.  The 
movement,  when  new,  had  many  of  the  elements  of  romance.  The 
quick  sympathy  of  the  public  responded  eagerly,  as  it  will  always 
respond,  to  a  movement  of  youth,  of  heroic  aim,  and  unselfish 
inspiration.  Men  hailed  a  new  crusade.  With  that  swift,  pa- 
thetic, illogical  generosity  which  marks  the  intrinsic  nobleness  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  childishness  of  human  thought,  some  were 
even  ready  to  claim  that  solution  of  the  social  problem  would  soon 
be  found  by  those  who  led  this  new  life. 

Hardly  four  years  have  elapsed,  in  this  country  at  least,  since 
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college  settlements  were  started;  and  already  the  tone  of  the 
public  is  changing.  People  have  discovered  that  social  misery  — 
that  large  abstraction  —  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  this  small 
movement ;  that  those  who  go  to  settlements  to  live  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  come  back  charged  with  wisdom  to  meet  the  trouble  of  the 
times ;  that,  indeed,  settlements  produce  very  few  visible  or  tangi- 
ble results.  Moreover,  it  has  been  noted  that  settlements  are  ex- 
pensive. Do  they  pay  ?  In  a  community  shot  through,  like  ours, 
with  excellent  and  highly-organized  charities,  each  pi'esenting  im- 
pressive statistical  results  of  cures,  physical  or  moral,  what  place 
for  college  settlements  ?  From  sentiment  to  criticism  is  an  easy 
reaction.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  the  exaggerated  admiration 
bestowed  on  settlements  a  few  years  ago,  murmurs  of  "  rose-water 
philanthropy  "  and  even  of  *'  philanthropic  picnics  "  should  be 
heard. 

Indeed,  the  time  is  fully  come  when  settlements  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  The  success  of  the 
settlement  movement  in  England  is  very  great,  the  success  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  is  at  least  decided.  There  are  in  Amer- 
ica two  men's  settlements :  Andover  House,  in  Boston,  opened 
last  winter,  and  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  in  New  York,  a  recent 
extension  of  an  older  work.  There  are  three  women's  settle- 
ments :  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  the  College  Settlement  in  Riving- 
ton  Street,  New  York,  and  a  new  settlement  recently  started,  in 
St.  Mary's  Street,  Philadelphia.  Of  these,  the  men's  settlements 
are  too  new  to  be  judged  or  discussed.  The  severest  critic  of 
settlements  grants  that  the  work  must  be  tentative  at  first,  and 
the  least  the  public  can  do  for  a  settlement  is  to  cultivate,  at  all 
events  for  a  year,  the  grace  of  silence.  The  Philadelphia  settle- 
ment also,  though  it  opens  with  the  brightest  prospects,  has  as 
yet  little  to  show.  But  the  women's  settlements  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  have  existed  several  years.  They  are  distinctly  suc- 
cessful, if  we  may  judge  from  the  money  put  into  them,  the 
amount  of  attention  they  have  excited,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  applicants  for  residence.  Appeals  for  the  establishment  of  set- 
tlements in  other  large  cities  are  constantly  received ;  offers  of 
money  or  of  helpers  for  such  settlements  are  frequently  made.  The 
settlement  movement  would  seem  to  be  in  the  full  prime  of  health- 
ful and  vigorous  youth. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  that  we  should 
pause  and  ask  where  we  are  going.  The  intelligent  public  has  a 
right  to  challenge  us.     It  may  be  freely  confessed  that  the  settle- 
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ment  idea,  like  all  really  vital  ideas,  was  indefinite  and  tentative 
at  first  even  in  the  minds  that  conceived  it.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  idea  needs  closer  definition.  We  must  show  what  is  in 
it,  and  still  more  what  is  not  in  it. 

Much  of  the  floating  criticism  and  inquiry  concerning  settle- 
ments finds  admirable  expression  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cummings,  in  the  April  number  of  the  *^  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics."  Mr.  Cummings  writes  with  wisdom  and  kindliness. 
His  suggestions  are  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Every  one  interested  in  settlements  must  be 
grateful  for  his  timely  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  their  present 
condition,  and  his  valuable  suggestions  concerning  their  future 
possibilities.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  his  strictures  as 
the  starting-point  of  our  own  analysis. 

Mr.  Cummings  confines  his  attention  to  Toynbee  Hall,  as  the 
oldest  and  most  representative  settlement.  Many  of  his  strictures 
do  not  apply  to  the  smaller  settlements  in  America.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  the  life  at  Toynbee  is  over-luxurious,  and  that  the 
attempted  imitation  of  it  by  the  workingman  is  a  bad  thing.  No 
one  can  accuse  Andover  House  or  the  Rivington  Street  settle- 
ment of  luxury ;  and,  while  settlement  life  must  be  a  little  arti- 
ficial and  tend  toward  the  form  of  a  club,  our  women's  settle- 
ments, at  least,  preserve  for  their  neighbors  and  themselves  the 
spirit  of  the  home.  In  this  one  respect,  perhaps,  a  woman's  set- 
tlement has  the  advantage.  Put  half  a  dozen  young  men  together, 
and  they  instinctively  evolve  a  club;  put  half  a  dozen  young 
women  together,  and  they  as  instinctively  evolve  a  home. 

Mr.  Cummings's  chief  criticism  on  Toynbee,  however,  is  as  ap- 
plicable in  America  as  in  England.  It  is  of  grave  and  radical 
importance,  and  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  much  dubiousness  concern- 
ing settlement  work.  Mr.  Cummings  objects  that  the  stamp  of 
the  dilettante  is  upon  the  settlement  life.  '^  Young  and  inex- 
perienced heads  are  no  better  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  world." 
Much  of  the  show  and  movement  and  obvious  energy  of  a  settle- 
ment amount  to  little  or  nothing.  Residents  come  and  go,  ap- 
plauded by  their  friends,  getting  a  taste  of  an  interesting  new 
life,  and  thinking  to  help  the  workingman  by  smoking  an  occa- 
sional cigar  in  his  company.  Where  are  the  sociological  charts 
showing  the  result  of  careful  inductive  study  of  the  problems  of 
poverty?  Where  the  wise  and  systematic  analysis  of  municipal 
problems  which  a  settlement  should  give  us  ?  Mr.  Cummings's 
plea  is  for  more  organization,  more  opportunity  for  sociological 
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studies,  better  formulated  and  more  definite  results.  Tbe  work 
of  settlements  has  up  to  this  time  been  invertebrate,  ineffective 
—  in  a  word,  amateurish.  Let  us  make  it  professional,  or  vote 
settlements  a  failure. 

Many  questions  are  aroused  by  this  criticism.  Is  the  assertion 
true  ?  If  so,  can  the  fault  be  avoided,  and  how  ?  If  it  cannot 
be  avoided,  are  settlements  still  worth  while,  or  must  we  give 
them  up,  as  a  sentimental  and  transitional  experiment,  which 
must  yield  before  sterner  methods  of  help,  more  practical  and 
more  rewarding? 

It  is  just  as  well  to  be  frank  at  the  outset,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  criticism  is  perfectly  true.  Settlement  work  is  of  an 
amateur  character.  It  is  scattering,  tentative,  and  some  of  it 
probably  runs  quite  to  waste.  The  tone  of  the  life  is  personal, 
and  not  official,  and  even  the  annual  reports  will  as  a  rule  deal 
little  with  statistics.  The  work  of  a  settlement  rivals  the  Snark 
for  invisibility,  and  visitors  have  been  known  bitterly  to  complain, 
because  where  they  expected  to  behold  the  great  unwashed  in  per- 
son, tamed  before  the  presence  of  beauty  and  learning,  they  have 
seen  nothing  but  a  house,  a  young  woman,  and  a  dozen  lit- 
tle children  being  taught  to  sew.  Settlement  life  is  largely  inci- 
dental. The  young  resident  coming  down  with  ardent  impulse 
toward  helpfulness,  but  without  much  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  city  life,  will  probably  be  given  a  little  club  work,  and  for  the 
rest  be  allowed  to  shift  for  himself  and  to  find  his  own  place. 
Absorbed  in  immediate  needs  and  immediate  interests,  —  and 
such  are  wonderfully  absorbing  at  a  settlement,  —  he  will  have 
little  time  to  think  about  big  abstract  problems.  Even  the  table 
talk  will  probably  turn,  not  on  the  housing  of  the  poor  or  the 
value  of  strikes,  but  on  the  suspicion  that  Billy  has  been  drink- 
ing, or  the  discussion  how  to  find  work  for  Molly.  He  will  prob- 
ably find  out,  to  his  surprise,  that  one  no  more  inevitably  considers 
the  condition  of  the  poor  as  a  whole  when  living  on  the  East 
Side  than  the  condition  of  the  rich  as  a  whole  when  living  near 
Fifth  Avenue.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  will  very  likely 
feel  that  his  life  is  smothered  in  detail. 

The  fragmentary  and  unsystematic  character  of  settlement  life 
is  to  be  fully  acknowledged.  Is  it  inevitable  ?  Or  have  we  a 
right  to  look  in  settlements  for  broader  methods  and  outlook, 
more  intellectual  interests  and  more  definite  results  ? 

Before  discussing  the  question  broadly,  we  must  enter  a  plea 
for  patience.     Our  American  settlements  are  very  young.    A 
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certam  number  of  years  -  perhaps  not  less  than  fiye-mnst  in 
the  nature  of  things  elapse  before  much  obvious  result  can  be 
looked  for  from  them.  Living  on  the  East  Side  gives  no  instan- 
taneous magic  vision.  If  settlements  have  any  advantage  for  the 
study  of  social  questions,  it  is  from  the  principle  of  residence, 
and  to  get  the  good  of  this  principle  takes  time.  The  settlement 
must  work  its  way  into  the  intimacy  and  good-will  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  residents  must  soak  themselves  in  tJie  life  about  them, 
must  watch  and  study  patiently  and  long,  before  they  can  speak 
with  the  authority  of  knowledge.  In  the  future,  we  may  indeed 
hope  that  settlements  will  achieve  certain  definite  results.  They 
will  realize  one  of  their  highest  possibilities  when  they  stand  as 
interpreters  between  class  and  class,  revealing  to  the  fortunate 
knowledge  concerning  the  life  of  the  poor  gained  by  means  of  pa- 
tient  inductive  study.  The  settlements  of  the  future  will  do  val- 
uable work  in  sociological  investigation  and  in  practical  philan- 
thropy. Yet  —  let  us  meet  the  critic's  question  boldly  —  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  work  achieved  will  always  appear  less  in  propor- 
tion to  money  and  time  expended  than  the  results  yielded  by  some 
other  enterprises.  However  much  we  may  regret  this  conclusion, 
it  is  almost  forced  upon  us  when  we  remember  the  material  on 
which  settlements  must  draw  for  their  workers,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  must  be  carried  on. 

The  residents  available  for  settlements  are  very  seldom  trained 
workers.  There  are  few  trained  workers  in  the  field,  and  only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  them  are  willing  to  live  among  their  clientele. 
But  numbers  of  young  men  and  women,  usually  fresh  from  col- 
lege, are  more  and  more  eagerly  pressing  forward  into  the  life. 
They  are  not  specialists  in  philanthropy,  and  many  of  them  take 
slight  interest  in  broad  sociological  issues.  They  are  earnest  in 
spiut  and  sound  in  intelligence,  and  they  want  to  enter  a  life 
which,  in  its  simplicity,  seems  to  offer  them  peculiar  freedom 
from  the  oppression  of  uselessness.  These  untrained  workers 
come  to  our  settlements  for  varying  periods,  often  a  few  months 
only.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  used  to  the  life  and  enter  into 
the  freedom  of  their  powers,  they  go  away  and  give  place  to 
others,  equally  untrained.  •  A  constantly  changing  body  of  ama- 
teur workers  is  all  that  our  settlements  can  at  present  hope  to 
secure. 

We  all  have  an  ideal  settlement  resident  in  mind :  a  student 
who  has  taken  a  thorough  course  of  economics  at  college  or  else- 
where,— a  course  including,  if  possible,  graduate  work,  —  who  in- 
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tends  to  specialize  in  practical  sociology,  and  who  comes  to  the 
settlement  for  not  less  than  a  year,  using  it  as  it  were  for  a  labo- 
ratory of  social  science.  To  be  fully  ideal,  this  worker  must  add  to 
his  intellectual  equipment  common-sense,  the  power  of  sympathy, 
and  a  strong  spirit  of  consecration  ;  for  without  these  it  is  pretty 
well  demonstrated  that  the  impulse  toward  settlement  life  is  not 
enduring.  When  this  idea]  worker  comes,  we  shall  all  hail  Kim. 
He  is  on  the  way,  but  he  has  not  yet  arrived.  A  thousand  signs 
show  us  that  economics  is  the  science  of  the  future.  New  courses 
are  opening  every  year  in  our  colleges,  and  the  interest  of  our 
students  deepens  constantly.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  latest  we 
may  hope  for  many  residents  who  shall  enter  settlement  life  with 
thorough  theoretical  training.  Meantime,  while  we  wait  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  be  idle,  for  the  very  existence  of  settlements  is 
one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  production  of  the  class  we 
desire. 

The  amateur  character  of  settlement  workers  may  in  the  future 
be  modified ;  it  will  never  be  wholly  eliminated.  With  wise 
guidance,  indeed,  even  amateurs  can  do  much ;  but  here  again 
we  meet  difficulty.  The  heads  of  settlements  need  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  qualities.  They  should  be  competent  to  guide  sociolog- 
ical investigation,  and  to  control  a  constantly  shifting  family  life ; 
they  must  carry  out  the  ideal  of  friendliness  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  be  wise  in  practical  ministry  to  actual  need.  Workers 
trained  in  older  fields  are  frequently  not  fitted  for  these  novel 
and  unique  positions,  and  are,  moreover,  seldom  willing  to  change 
their  work.  Our  leaders  must  be  evolved  from  the  movement  it- 
self.    They  are  being  evolved,  but  evolution  is  never  in  a  hurry. 

In  certain  lines  of  effectiveness,  settlements  can*  never  compete 
with  professional  and  organized  work.  A  shifting  body  of  young 
men  or  women,  coming  to  live  for  a  short  time,  privately  and«an- 
paid,  among  the  poor,  will  never  produce  the  sort  of  results  shown 
by  a  labor-bureau  or  a  charity-office,  where  a  body  of  paid  work- 
ers is  systematically  employed.  The  amateur  character  of  settle- 
ments may  be  diminished ;  it  can  never  be  wholly  lost. 

It  can  never  be  lost.  Let  us  take  a  step  further ;  let  us  boldly 
quit  the  apologetic  tone,  the  appeal  to  fact.  Would  we  lose  it  if 
we  could  ?  In  this  very  amateurishness,  despite  the  waste'  of 
power  it  entails,  lies  the  prof  oundest  value  of  the  settlement  idea. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  our  young  men  and 
women  are  demanding,  not  improvement  in  method,  but  regenera- 
tion in  life ;  and  for  such  regeneration  a  settlement  stands. 
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Sappose  we  could  establish  among  the  poor  a  settlement  of 
professional,  and  perhaps  paid  workers  in  philanthropy.  Let 
them  all  be  business-like  experts,  devoting  themselves,  mind  and 
body,  to  philanthropic  work  and  economic  study.  Such  a  settle- 
ment would  be  an  admirable  thing.  The  economy  of  time  and 
strength  by  nearness  to  the  field,  the  best  possible  vantage-ground 
for  study,  would  be  secured,  and  human  relations  of  friendliness 
between  the  workers  and  the  poor  would  be  established  more 
readily  than  in  any  other  way. 

An  admirable  thing.  Yet  is  there  not  another  type  of  settle- 
ment still  better  ? 

Professional  work  is  excellent,  essential.  Yet  it  belongs  by  its 
very  nature  to  an  order  of  things  which  we  hope  some  day  to  see 
abolished.  Were  there  no  injustice,  no  crying  social  need,  there 
would  be  no  place  for  organized  charity,  or  for  investigations  of 
the  problems  of  poverty.  The  professional  worker,  though  neces- 
sary, is  transitional.  A  settlement  of  experts,  useful  though  it 
would  be,  would  represent  the  social  democracy  of  the  future,  in 
which  some  of  us  trust,  less  radically  than  a  settlement  which  in- 
cludes residents  who  have  never  studied  economics  or  done  asso- 
ciated charity  work,  but  simply  bring  their  lives  to  live  among 
the  poor  from  the  deep  conviction  that  only  in  return  to  the  peo- 
ple can  salvation  be  found.  The  amateur  settlement  will  accom- 
pUsh  less  definite  results  than  the  professional  settlement ;  it  may 
commend  itself  less  widely.  But  it  will  go  deeper  if  it  manifests 
the  possibility  of  leading  the  full  and  normal  life  of  whatever 
order —  literary,  artistic,  domestic  —  under  absolutely  demoeratic 
conditions.  The  professional  settlement  insures  a  gain  in  thor- 
oughness to  existing  philanthropic  methods ;  the  amateur  settle- 
ment expresses  that  pure  and  voluntary  socialism  which  many  of 
us  feel  holds  our  best  and  most  permanent  hope. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  residents  at  settlements  will  always  be 
people  who  want  to  study  social  questions,  and  their  work  should 
be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  The  endowment  of  fellowships 
for  such  students  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  on  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  settlements.  But  the  house  fails  if  it 
draws  only  students  of  economics.  It  should  draw  men  and 
women  of  all  types  and  occupations,  and  should  feel  that  it  vindi- 
cates its  existence,  though  it  give  not  a  statistic  to  the  world,  if 
only,  in  these  difficult  and  sorrowful  days,  it  renders  possible  life 
among  the  people  for  those  whose  heart  belongs  to  the  people. 
Settlements  should  benefit,  so  far  as  possible,  those  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  and  should  at  least  aim  at  studying  the  different  phases 
of  the  social  question  and  promoting  the  broader  means  of  social 
reform.  Yet  the  emphasis  in  a  settlement  should  always  be 
placed,  not  on  official  work,  but  on  personal  life.  The  life  is  tbe 
only  feature  not  shared  with  a  dozen  more  effective  activities. 
It  is  probably  unwise  to  have  too  many  paid  workers  at  a  settle- 
ment, certainly  unwise  so  to  pledge  the  house  that  the  time  of 
every  inmate  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  definite  duties.  The  valae 
of  the  idea  will  be  lost  if  we  convert  wliat  should  be  a  home  into 
a  station  for  study  or  for  charitable  work.  Officialism  on  tbe  one 
hand,  patronage  on  the  other,  are  two  insidious  dangers  that  have 
always  at  an  early  stage  threatened  every  vital  work.  Machinery 
takes  the  place  of  life,  and  condescension  destroys  its  freedom. 
Surely,  in  an  over-organized  age,  where  for  every  bit  of  energy 
expended  we  demand  back  an  obvious  equivalent  in  proved  re- 
demption, physical  or  moral,  we  can  afford  to  find  room  for  one 
purely  personal  and  informal  expression  of  helpful  activity.  A 
college  settlement  is  not  formal  but  vital ;  it  is  the  one  collective 
expression  in  modern  life  of  the  free  power  of  personal  helpful- 
ness committed  to  no  system  ;  and  it  must  accept  the  loss  as  well 
as  the  gain  inherent  in  its  idea. 

To  be  a  little  wasteful  of  energy  is  better  than  to  run,  however 
slightly,  the  risk  of  being  mechanical.  Settlements  doubtless  de- 
mand a  large  faith  and  trust  from  the  public.  It  is  inevitable 
that  many  should  consider  this  demand  unreasonable,  and  should 
choose  even  to  withdraw  money  already  given,  and  to  place  it 
where  it  will  bring  a  more  obvious  return.  Yet  we  may  sorely 
trust  —  facts  justify  our  trust  —  that  within  and  without  our  col- 
leges there  will  be  found  an  increasing  number  glad  to  afford  sup- 
port, in  faith  and  money,  to  an  informal,  unorganized,  —  let  as 
say  it  in  a  word,  —  spiritual  form  of  work. 

Institutions  are  necessary  and  admirable ;  yet  it  was  not  through 
institutions  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  saved  the  world.  Their 
work  evolved  indeed  a  great  institution,  —  the  Christian  church, 
—  but  it  was  not  controlled  nor  produced  by  that  institution. 
The  sequence  was  from  soul  to  body,  and  the  vitality  of  the  church 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  supple  expression  of  personal 
force.  We  would  say  no  word  to  deprecate  the  value  of  or- 
ganization. Our  settlements  need  more  than  they  have ;  they 
will  assuredly  gain  more  in  the  future.  While  we  wait,  let  us 
remember  that  settlements  have  already  achieved  a  work  more 
important  and  profound  than  any  collection  of  statistics  or  formar 
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tion  of  theories.  Those  who  complain  to-day  that  settlements 
offer  no  intellectual  solution  of  the  social  problem  forget  that  set- 
tlements are  themselves  the  practical  solution  of  that  problem. 
They  are  indeed  but  types  and  symbols  of  what  shall  be ;  yet  they 
have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  simple,  wholesome,  cultured 
life,  free  from  luxury  or  false  convention,  but  not  free  from  grace 
or  h'ght,  among  the  very  poor.  This  demonstration  cuts  deep. 
It  touches  the  heart  of  our  perplexity.  Schemes  of  social  reform 
are  but  means  to  an  end,  methods  proposed  for  the  destruction  of 
unjust  inequalities,  for  the  righting  of  social  injustice.  Those 
who  live  in  a  settlement  have,  for  themselves,  achieved  the  end  of 
righteous  living  by  the  simple  process  of  refusing  to  receive  more 
than  a  just  share  of  the  world's  good.  Solvitur  amhulando  !  The 
solution  applies,  of  course,  only  to  individuals ;  even  if  extended 
indefinitely,  it  would  not  completely  meet  our  industrial  difficul- 
ties. It  is  no  complete  solution,  but  a  partial  solution  it  is,  and 
perhaps  the  most  certainly  right  that  we  can  at  present  see  ;  while 
most  reforms  stand  simply  for  process,  this  in  a  modest  way  real- 
izes achieyement.  We  demand  indeed  from  those  fortunate  peo- 
ple who  have  found  out  the  secret,  that  they  accumulate  wisdom 
and  share  it  with  us ;  but,  in  asking  them  for  the  less,  do  not  let 
08  forget  that  they  have  already  given  us  the  greater.  Let  us 
heartily  honor  them,  even  while  we  suggest  incidental  possibilities 
in  their  lives  which  they  have  perhaps  not  realized. 

The  results  of  such  work  are  of  course  largely  invisible.  They 
are  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  and  sympa- 
thetic public  sentiment,  through  the  informal  diffusion  in  the 
oommunity  of  a  knowledge  of  actual  facts.  The  returned  resi- 
dent is  a  power.  This  public  sentiment  will  tend  to  support  all 
wise  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  the  college  settlements  will 
thus  indirectly  strengthen  organizations  after  all.  Again,  the 
results  of  a  settlement  can  best  be  shown  by  the  spread  of  its 
immediate  influence,  and  above  all  by  the  transference  of  that 
influence  from  artificial  to  natural  expression.  Around  the  col- 
lege settlement  in  Rivington  Street  will  be  gathered  next  autumn 
three  homes  in  direct  and  close  connection  with  the  settlement. 
In  the  establishment  of  such  homes  lies  the  best  answer  to  the 
criticism  that  a  settlement  is  artificial. 

Last  winter,  the  writer  visited  a  ^^  slum  "  in  company  with  a 
clergyman  and  a  policeman.  The  clergyman  was  and  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  consecrated  and  intelligent  labor  among  the  poor ;  the 
policeman  was  an  excellent  man,  genuinely  interested  in  his  con- 
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stituency,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  many  of  them.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  law  and  the  church,  we  called  on  many  a  miser- 
able family.  In  the  first  house,  the  policeman  threw  open  the 
door  with  the  ingratiating  remark :  ^^  Here  are  some  rich  ladies 
as  want  to  see  how  the  poor  live.  What  do  you  pay  for  your 
rent  ?  "  Later,  however,  he,  at  our  request,  omitted  such  civilities 
of  introduction,  and  we  did  our  best  to  win  the  cordiality  of 
those  upon  whom  we  called.  We  were  all,  I  am  sure,  actuated 
by  the  kindest  of  motives ;  we  were  courteous  and  friendly,  we 
had  an  excellent  excuse  for  our  calls.  Yet  with  no  exception  we 
were  met  with  cringing  horror  and  suspicion.  People  either 
begged  of  us,  or  defied  us.  One  woman  hid  her  baby  under  the 
bedclothes,  in  terror  lest  we  should  bear  it  away  to  a  '^  home ; " 
another  shook  her  fist ;  others  met  us  with  sullen  silence  or  with 
hideous,  slippery  lies.  That  sickening  morning  abides  in  the 
memory.  We  were,  some  of  us,  fresh  from  life  at  a  settlement, 
from  frank,  kindly  intimacy  with  people  just  like  those  who  were 
visited  that  morning.  We  had  accepted  their  hospitality  and  had 
given  ours  in  return.  We  had  again  and  again  received  full  con- 
fidence even  on  a  first  visit,  on  the  simple  ground  that  we  were 

"  friends  of  Miss ."     Strange  life-stories,  tragic,  pitiful,  or 

full  of  wistful  sweetness,  had  been  poured  into  our  ears,  —  stories 
that  might  be  told  in  these  columns  were  they  not  real,  and  there- 
fore sacred  from  publicity.  The  difference  between  these  ex- 
periences brought  home  to  us  the  sense  of  the  immense  difficulty 
under  which  even  the  most  excellent  forms  of  artificial  philan- 
thropy must  labor,  and  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  throwing 
away  all  technical  aim  and  breaking  through  all  barriers  of  con- 
vention, in  trying  to  know  and  love  our  poorer  brethren.  It  re- 
minded us  of  the  wistful  remark  of  a  devoted  and  prominent 
young  clergyman  who  gives  his  life  to  the  service  of  workmg- 
men  :  ^^  How  do  you  get  at  these  people  ?  I  cannot.  There  is 
a  barrier  never  crossed."  The  residents  of  a  settlement  feel  no 
barrier.  The  life-stories  heard  by  any  one  who  lives  among  the 
needy  give  indeed  food  for  deepest  thought.  They  should  be 
gathered,  studied,  compared,  used  as  material  for  careful  induc- 
tion. The  hope  of  the  future  lies  largely  in  gaining  such  know- 
ledge. But  meanwhile,  back  of  all  gathering  of  statistics,  back 
of  all  definite  work,  must  lie  the  blessedness  of  right  living.  One 
critic  demands  that  settlements  organize  experiments  in  coopera- 
tion ;  another  that  they  collect  data  on  wages ;  another  that  they 
identify  themselves  with  the  labor  agitations.     These  things  are 
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good  and  desirable.  We  trust  tbat  they  will  some  day  come,  and 
perhaps  the  time  is  already  here  when  settlements  can  bear  a  little 
more  organization  and  system.  Those  who  are  living  the  life  are 
better  judges  on  this  point  than  those  who  are  merely  watching 
it.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  two  things.  All  such  work 
must  come  slowly ;  partly  because  it  takes  some  time  for  a  settle- 
ment to  establish  those  friendly  relations  in  a  neighborhood  which 
make  it  a  good  vantage-ground  for  investigation,  also  because 
settlement  workers  are  not  as  yet  specialists,  and  the  movement  is 
too  young  to  have  produced  a  large  number  of  competent  leaders. 
Secondly,  let  us  remember  that  such  work  is  after  all  incidental, 
not  essential.  Settlements  have  already,  quietly,  modestly,  shown 
the  possibility  of  a  mode  of  life  scouted  twenty  years  ago  as  quix- 
otic and  impossible,  —  a  mode  of  life  which  realizes  the  best  ideal 
of  Christian  socialism,  as  it  approaches  more  closely  than  any 
other  life  to  the  example  of  the  Master.  We  trust  that  they  will 
in  time  to  come  accomplish  more  than  this ;  but,  in  accomplishing 
this  alone,  do  they  not  vindicate  their  existence  ?  There  are  in- 
deed reforms  and  further  developments  which  our  infant  settle- 
ments will  do  well  to  note.  Becords  of  the  work  done  and  the 
results  reached  by  each  resident  active  in  the  neighborhood  should 
be  carefully  kept,  that  as  much  continuity  as  possible  may  be 
insured  in  a  naturally  scattering  work.  Definite  training  in  social 
science  should  constantly,  or  at  frequent  intervals,  be  offered  to 
those  residents  who  wish  it,  and  the  head  of  the  house  should  see 
to  it  that  the  broader  ideal  of  the  life  be  never  lost  sight  of  in 
details,  and  that  eagerness  for  the  constant  ministry  to  actual 
need  shall  not  render  the  young  worker  impatient  of  that  intel- 
lectual labor  for  which  the  college  man  or  woman  should  be 
peculiarly  fitted,  and  which,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  holds  the  best 
hope  of  future  justice.  More  and  more,  we  trust,  will  settlements 
serve  as  a  meeting  ground  between  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
poor  and  the  more  earnest  of  the  rich ;  avoiding  with  greatest 
care  that  danger  which  sometimes  besets  settlement  workers  of 
antagonism  to  their  own  class.  And  more  and  more  should  settle- 
ments tend,  not  so  much  to  develop  independent  lines  of  philan- 
thropic enterprise,  but  to  serve  as  a  centre  and  focus  for  lines 
that  already  exist.  Yet  the  real  settlement  life,  that  for  which  a 
settlement  stands,  keeps  on  quite  apart  from  all  these  activities. 
The  more  official  work  we  can  put  into  a  settlement  without  in- 
juring its  central  idea  the  better ;  but  the  value  of  settlements  is 
after  all  independent  of  all  such  work.  Their  greater  and  more 
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essential  aim  they  have  from  the  beginning  not  neglected,  nay, 

they  have  nobly  realized.    A  settlement  stands  primarily,  not  for 

the  application  of  method,  nor  for  the  accumulation  of  fact,  nor 

for  the  evolution  of  theory.   It  stands  for  a  purely  spiritual  ideal ; 

for  life,  which  is  an  end  in  itself. 

Vida  D.  Scudder, 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  POETRY  OF  DONNE. 

Poets  of  the  first  rank  may  be  expected  to  unite  the  praises  of 
all  schools  of  critics.  Those  of  a  lower  order,  those,  at  any  rate, 
who  are  read  only  by  the  few,  have  generally  a  faction  that  adores 
them  and  another  that  rejects  them  wholly.  This  is  more  or  less 
the  case  with  Shelley,  with  Leopardi,  with  Browning.  It  is  at 
present  the  fortune  of  Donne  to  be  ignored  by  the  general  public, 
and  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  object  of  enthusiasm  to  very  differ^ 
ent  minds  among  those  who  know.  This  will  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  two  quotations.  One  is  from  James  Russell  Lowell: 
^^  What  are  the  conditions  of  permanence  ?  Immediate  or  con- 
temporaneous recognition  is  not  one  of  them,  or  Cowley  would 
be  popular.  .  .  .  Nor  can  mere  originality  assure  the  interest  of 
posterity,  else  why  are  Chaucer  and  Gray  familiar,  whU^  Donne^ 
one  of  the  atibtleat  and  most  self-irradiating  minds  that  ever 
sought  an  outlet  in  verse^  is  known  only  to  the  few  ^  The  other  is 
from  a  critic  whose  taste  and  judgments  are  certainly  quite  differ- 
ent from  Lowell's,  Mr.  Swinburne,  who,  in  his  rhetorical  fashion, 
refers  thus  to  Donne,  while  speaking  of  the  prose  writings  of  Ben 
Jonson :  ^'  That  chance  is  the  ruler  of  the  world  I  should  be 
sorry  to  believe  and  reluctant  to  affirm ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  competent  and  careful  student  to  maintain  that 
chance  is  not  the  ruler  of  the  world  of  letters.  Gray's  Odes 
are  still,  I  suppose,  familiar  to  thousands  who  know  nothing  of 
Donne's  Anniversaries ;  and  Bacon's  Essays  are  conventionally  if 
not  actually  familiar  to  thousands  who  know  nothing  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Discoveries.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  fervor  of 
inspiration  and  depth  and  force  and  glow  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion and  expression^  Donnas  verses  are  as  far  ctbove  Gray^s 
as  Jonson's  notes  or  observations  on  men  and  morals,  on  princi- 
ples and  on  facts,  are  superior  to  Bacon's  in  truth  of  insight,  in 
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breadth  of  view,  in  vigor  of  reflection,  and  in  concision  of  elo- 
quence." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  writers  emphasize  the  merit  of  Donne 
by  a  comparison  with  Gray.  Donne's  reputation  among  men  of 
letters  has  not  always  been  so  high.  Dr.  Johnson  selected  him  as 
the  type  of  what  was  objectionable  in  the  so-called  metaphysical 
poets,  and  he  was  certainly  repugnant  enough  to  the  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  among  his  own  contemporaries  he  was 
regarded  with  enthusiasm  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  Ben 
JoDson,  no  easy  judge,  called  him  ^^  the  first  poet  of  the  world 
in  some  things ; "  and  Carew  in  his  admirable  elegy  speaks  of 
him  as 

"  A  king  who  ruled  as  he  thought  fit 
The  universal  monarchy  of  wit." 

We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  study  of  his  poems  fully  justifies 
this  high  estimate  of  him,  though  his  unpopularity  with  those 
who  read  to  pass  an  idle  hour  is  perfectly  explicable. 

I. 

Our  materials  for  the  life  of  Donne  are  more  abundant  than 
is  the  case  with  many.  Elizabethan  writers.  Besides  the  charming 
narrative  of  Walton,  there  are  biographical  facts  contained  in 
Donne's  own  poems ;  above  all,  a  great  number  of  his  letters  are 
extant,  affording  valuable  information,  especially  as  to  his  later 
years.  What  would  we  not  give  for  such  precious  documents 
from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  I 

John  Donne  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1573.  The  most 
interesting  thing  we  know  about  his  youth  is  that  his  parents  were 
strongly  Roman  Catholic,  and  made  every  effort  to  bring  him  up 
in  that  religion.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  his 
twelfth  year  that  he  might  avoid  the  oath,  which  was  not  admin- 
istered to  those  under  sixteen,  and  which,  as  a  Catholic,  he  could 
not  take.  According  to  Walton,  he  left  Oxford  for  Cambridge, 
and  completed  his  education  there ;  but  this  statement  is  said  to  be 
unfounded.  Walton  also  tells  us  that  about  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age  he  was  admitted  to  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  there  began  the 
study  of  law.  What  is  more  important,  from  the  light  it  throws 
on  his  character,  is  the  statement  that,  soon  after  this,  he  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds,  pur- 
snmg  his  researches  through  the  gloomiest  depths  of  theological 
controversy.  Nothing  could  be  more  like  Donne.  The  word 
which  stamps  itself  on  every  line  of  his  works,  on  every  trait  of 
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his  nature,  is  intensity,: that  restless,  hungry  energy  of  mind, 
which  will  not  let  a  man  shut  his  eyes  while  there  is  a  comer  of 
thought  unprobed,  unlightened.  Vigor  of  intellect,  fervor  of 
emotion,  —  these  are  what  give  Donne  his  high  position  as  a  man 
and  as  a  poet. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  many  poems  that  he  wrote  about 
this  time,  his  theological  studies  were  followed  by  a  plunge  into 
dissipations  of  a  quite  untheological  nature.  Here,  too,  intensity 
is  still  the  word.  No  depth  of  passion  —  let  us  speak  frankly, 
sensuality  —  was  too  much  for  this  eager  temper,  this  fierce  and 
energetic  soul. 

In  the  year  1596  Donne  appears  to  have  gone  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex  on  the  expedition  to  Cadiz.     When  he  returned  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Elsmore,  and  through  him  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lady  Elsmore's  niece,  whom  he  afterwards 
married.    The  history  of  the  match  is  curious.    Sir  George  More, 
the  lady's  father,  being  informed  of  Donne's  attachment  to  his 
daughter,  opposed  it,  not  unnaturally,  as  she  was  but  sixteen,  and 
Donne's  prospects  were  not  over-brilliant.     The  young  people 
were  constant  to  each  other,  and  were  at  length  secretly  married. 
Sir  George  was  indignant,  and  took  the  shdrt-sighted  step  of  get- 
ting Donne  dismissed  from  his  place.     When  Donne  heard  of 
this,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  with  the  characteristic  signature,  ^^  John 
Donne,  Ann  Donne,  un-done,"  to  appreciate  which  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  proper  name  was  then  pronounced  like  the 
participle.     Sir  George  even  went  further,  and  managed  to  have 
Donne  and  two  of  his  friends  committed  to  prison.     The  confine- 
ment was  short,  and  father  and  son-in-law  were  finally  reconciled ; 
but  Donne  was  not  out  of  his  difficulties.     Sir  George,  repenting 
of  his  hasty  severity,  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  ex-secretary 
reinstated.     In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  as  he  refused  to 
help  support  the  young  couple,  their  position  was  a  hard  one.     At 
this  time  both  circumstances  and  inclination  led  Donne  toward  the 
church ;  but  conscientious  scruples  and  the  memory  of  his  past  life 
deterred  him.     For  a  number  of  years  he  struggled  on,  assisted 
by  his  friends.     His  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  wit  grew  con- 
stantly, and  in  the  year  1610  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  king, 
his  book  against  the  Catholics,  entitled  ^^  Pseudo-Martyr."     The 
next  year  he  was  abroad  for  some  time  with  one  of  his  patrons, 
Sir  Robert  Drury.     After  his  return  he  began  to  have  a  hope  of 
secular  preferment  about  the  court ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  connection  with  the  infamous  Carr,  afterwards  Earl 
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of  Somerset.  We  have  a  number  of  his  letters  to  Carr,  and  also 
his  **  Epithalamium,"  composed  for  the  marriage  of  Somerset 
and  the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex.  His  expectations,  if  he  had 
any,  were,  however,  disappointed  by  the  exposure  and  condemna- 
tion of  that  well-matched  pair. 

Some  record  of  Donne's  existence  in  the  unhappy  years  after 
his  marriage  is  preserved  for  us  in  his  letters,  which  impress  one 
chiefly  by  a  tone  of  manly  dignity  blended  with  fine  sensibility. 
Those  who  have  got  from  Johnson  the  idea  that  Donne  was  a 
clever  but  chilly  trifler  should  study  his  correspondence.  I  quote 
one  passage,  written  probably  a  few  years  after  his  marriage, 
when  he  was  in  despair  over  the  uncertainty  of  his  fortunes  and 
the  unprofitableness  of  his  life :  — 

^^  Every  Tuesday  I  make  account  that  I  turn  a  great  hour-glass 
and  consider  that  a  week's  life  is  run  out  since  I  writ  But  if  I 
ask  myself  what  I  have  done  in  the  last  watch  or  would  do  in  the 
next,  I  can  say  nothing ;  if  I  say  that  I  have  passed  it  without  hurt- 
ing any,  so  may  the  spider  in  my  window.  The  primitive  monks 
were  excusable  in  their  retirings  and  indosures  of  themselves ; 
for  even  of  them  every  one  cultivated  his  own  garden  and  orchard, 
that  is,  his  soul  and  body,  by  meditation  and  manufactures  ;  and 
they  sought  the  world  no  more  since  they  consumed  none  of  her 
sweetness,  nor  begot  others  to  burden  her.  But  for  me,  if  I  were 
able  to  husband  all  my  time  so  thriftily  as  not  only  not  to  wound 
my  soul  in  a  minute  by  actual  sin,  but  not  to  rob  and  cozen  her  by 
giving  any  part  to  pleasure  or  business,  but  to  bestow  it  all  upon 
her  in  meditation,  yet  even  in  that  I  should  wound  her  more  and 
contract  another  guiltiness ;  as  the  eagle  were  very  unnatural,  if, 
because  she  is  able  to  do  it,  she  should  perch  a  whole  day  upon  a 
tree,  staring  in  contemplation  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  sun, 
and  let  her  young  eaglets  starve  in  the  nest." 

From  the  time  Donne  entered  the  church —  he  was  then  forty-two 
years  old  —  there  was  not  a  moment's  doubt  about  his  reputation 
or  his  future  prospects.  He  advanced  from  preferment  to  prefer- 
ment, and  at  last  reached  the  high  position  of  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  he  filled  till  his  death.  That  he  was  happy  would  be  too 
.  much  to  say.  His  Christian  faith  was  never  shaken,  but  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  his  nature  and  his  constant  brooding  on  the 
sins  of  the  past  cut  him  off  from  any  settled  peace  in  his  religion. 
In  1617  his  wife  died.  The  blow  was  severe,  and  he  never  re- 
covered from  it.  Even  then  he  was  worn  and  broken  in  health, 
and  his  letters  are  full,  not  of  complaint,  but  of  reference  to  the 
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weakness  and  weariness  that  hung  over  him  like  a  cloud.  "  I  am 
not  alive  because  I  have  not  had  enough  to  kill  me,  but  because 
it  pleases  God  to  pass  me  through  many  infirmities  before  He 
takes  me,  either  by  those  particular  remembrances  to  bring  me 
to  a  particular  repentance,  or  by  them  to  give  me  hope  of  bis 
particular  mercies  in  heaven."  Yet  he  battled  on  for  fourteen 
years  more,  indomitable  in  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had  under- 
taken to  serve,  indomitable  in  will,  indomitable  in  love,  indomitar 
ble  in  hope,  though  his  hope  might  seem  at  times  a  little  shadowy 
and  forlorn. 

He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  till  the  end,  and  his  last 
sermon,  a  solemn  discourse  on  the  solemn  text,  ^'  To  God  the  Lord 
belong  the  issues  of  death,"  was  delivered  when  he  was  so  feeble 
that  many  people  said  he  was  preaching  at  his  own  funeral. 

He  died  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1631. 

Before  leaving  the  biographical  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
quote  from  Walton  one  striking  anecdote  :  — 

*^  Dr.  Donne,  by  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Fox,  easily  yielded  at 
this  very  time  to  have  a  monument  made  for  him ;  but  Dr.  Fox 
undertook  not  to  persuade  him  how  or  what  monument  it  should 
be  ;  that  was  left  to  Dr.  Donne  himself. 

**  A  monument  being  resolved  upon.  Dr.  Donne  sent  for  a  carver 
to  make  for  him  in  wood  the  figure  of  an  urn,  giving  him  direc- 
tions for  the  compass  and  height  of  it,  and  to  bring  with  him  a 
board  of  the  just  height  of  his  body.  These  being  got,  then, 
without  delay,  a  choice  painter  was  got  to  be  in  readiness  to  draw 
his  picture,  which  was  taken  as  folio weth.  Several  charcoal  fires 
being  first  made  in  his  large  study,  he  brought  with  him  into  that 
place  his  winding-sheet  in  his  hand  ;  and  having  put  off  all  his 
clothes,  had  this  sheet  put  on  him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his 
head  and  feet,  and  his  hands  so  placed  as  dead  bodies  are  usually 
fitted  to  be  shrouded,  and  put  into  their  coffin  or  grave.  Upon 
this  urn  he  thus  stood  with  his  eyes  shut  and  with  so  much  of  the 
sheet  turned  aside  as  might  show  his  lean,  pale,  and  deathlike 
face,  which  was  purposely  turned  toward  the  east,  from  whence 
he  expected  the  second  coming  of  his  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus.  In 
this  posture  he  was  drawn  at  his  just  height ;  and  when  the  pic- 
ture was  fully  finished,  he  caused  it  to  be  set  by  his  bedside,  where 
it  continued  and  became  his  hourly  object  till  his  death." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Donne  to  make  no  mention  of  his  prose 
writings  even  in  an  essay  devoted  to  his  poetry.  In  quantity  his 
prose  far  exceeds  his  verse,  and  the  substance  of  it,  though  very 
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different  from  that  of  his  poems,  and  certainly  far  less  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  is  perhaps  quite  as  much  marked  by  his  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  passion  and  intensity.  Sermons  form  the  bulk 
of  Donne's  prose  work.  He  has  been  accused  of  preaching  with 
the  jingle  and  word-play  that  are  said  to  injure  his  poetry.  On 
this  point  Coleridge  remarks :  ^*  I  have,  and  that  most  carefully, 
read  Dr.  Donne's  sermons,  and  find  none  of  these  jingles.  The 
great  art  of  the  orator,  to  make  whatever  he  talks  of  appear  of 
importance,  —  this,  indeed,  Donne  has  e£Fected  with  consummate 
skill."  Elizabethan  sermons  are  tedious  reading ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  one  can  go  through  a  sermon  of  Donne's  without  agree- 
ing with  Coleridge.  1  can  recommend  no  better  specimen  for  the 
reader's  perusal  than  the  magnificent  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  BuUen  in  his  introduction  to  the  works  of  Marston. 

Donne  wrote  other  prose  besides  sermons,  though  most  of  it  is 
religious.  One  exception,  composed  in  his  younger  days,  is  his 
"  Biathanatos,"  an  essay  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  suicide 
is  not  in  every  case  unlawful.  The  book  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death. 

II. 

I  have  alluded  to  Donne's  great  reputation  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  in  many  ways  a  typical  Elizabethan,  and  his 
fellows  recognized  him  as  such.  The  reaction  from  this  opinion 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  natural.  Pope  admired  Donne's 
satires ;  but  he  considered  it  necessary  to  polish  and  practically 
rewrite  them  before  presenting  them  to  the  delicate  palates  of  his 
own  public.  Johnson's  opinion  I  have  already  referred  to.  The 
great  censor  used  Donne  as  a  sort  of  scapegoat  for  Cowley,  brack- 
eting the  two  together  as  representatives  of  the  metaphysical 
school  of  poets.  This  unintelligible  epithet  was  happily  chosen 
to  unite  two  writers  who  have  as  little  as  possible  in  common.. 
Unfortunately  Johnson  did  not  himself  define  the  name.  ^^  The 
metaphysical  poets,"  he  says,  '^  were  men  of  learning,  and  to 
show  their  learning  was  their  whole  endeavor."  But  may  not 
one  be  learned  without  being  metaphysical  ?  So  many  men  have 
been  metaphysical  without  being  learned  I  An  ingenious  defense 
of  this  appellation  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Elwes's  ^^  Life  of  Pope." 
Donne  and  his  fellows,  —  Mr.  Elwes  argues,  —  and,  indeed,  the 
Elizabethans  generally,  inherited  the  philosophy  of  the  mediaBval 
schoolmen.  From  them  they  got  their  hair-splitting,  wire-draw- 
ing subtlety,  from  them,  also,  their  strange,  uncouth  conception 
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of  the  natural  world.  If  this  was  the  case,  Johnson  was  aboye 
all  things  happy  in'  the  word  he  chose.  It  does  not  take  much 
to  upset  this  theory,  even  if  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  conclusions  Mr.  Elwes  draws  show  that  there 
must  be  a  fallacy.  The  great  defect  of  this  metaphysical  poe- 
try —  so  he  goes  on  —  was  its  separation  from  nature,  and  a  re- 
turn to  nature  was  the  triumph  achieved  by  the  school  of  Pope. 
Did  any  one  ever  before  hold  up  the  poetry  of  Pope  as  the  mirror 
of  nature?  The  most  obscure  and  elaborate  poem  of  Donne 
strikes  more  deeply  into  the  truths  of  nature  and  the  heart  of 
man  than  the  most  brilliant  production  of  the  clever  rhymer  of 
Twickenham. 

If  Mr.  Elwes  had  said  *^  taste  "  instead  of  *^  nature,"  he  would 
have  had  reason  on  his  side.  Good  taste,  which  was  the  merit  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  was  wof  ully  lacking  not  only  to  Donne,  but 
to  the  Elizabethans  generally.  It  was  this  want  of  measure, 
of  a  decent  reasonableness,  which  offended  Johnson,  and  made 
him  stand  a  little  on  his  guard,  even  against  Shakespeare.  Good 
taste,  the  love  of  rounded  and  flawless  beauty,  Donne  did  not 
possess,  nor  did  Cowley ;  but  here  the  resemblance  between  them 
ends.  The  disregard  of  perfect  clearness  and  Attic  simplicity  takes 
various  forms  among  the  different  Elizabethan  writers.  There  is 
the  careless,  joyous  overflow  of  imaginative  richness,  which  shows 
itself,  influenced  more  or  less  by  foreign  pedantry,  in  the  earlier 
poets,  in  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  in  the  novels  of  Lyly,  Lodge,  and 
Greene,  in  Shakespeare's  plays  of  the  first  period.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  habit  of  making  up  for  deep,  strong  feeling  by  the  use  of 
far-fetched,  frigid  conceits ;  this  is  more  common  with  the  later 
writers,  Crashaw,  Habington,  Cowley,  especially ;  Donne  is  by  no 
means  wholly  free'  from  it.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  strangeness,  an 
appearance  of  labor,  resulting  from  the  intense,  crowding  energy 
of  the  poet's  thought,  an  energy  that  cannot  stop  to  arrange  its 
expressions,  to  choose  its  figures,  that  strikes  the  iron  at  a  white 
heat,  moulds  it,  often  awkwardly,  but  always  leaves  it  with  a  stamp 
of  power ;  I  cannot  propose  a  better  instance  of  this  than  some 
parts  —  only  some  parts  —  of  Shakespeare  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Donne.  Of  course,  these  are  all  forms  of  one  tendency  mani- 
festing itself  in  different  temperaments ;  but  Donne's  was  a  differ- 
ent temperament  from  that  of  Sidney  on  the  one  hand  and  that 
of  Cowley  on  the  other.  The  essence  of  his  poetical  gift,  the 
essence  of  his  moral  character,  was  effort,  struggle.  No  one  could 
be  further  removed  than  he  from  such  simple  sweetness  as  that 
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of  Spenser.  Doune  was  always  at  war  with  the  elements  of  style, 
bending  them,  rending  them,  straining  them  to  match  the  sweep- 
ing tide  of  his  thoughts  and  passions.  Sometimes  he  conquered, 
and  soared  into  the  highest  heaven  of  poetry  ;  sometimes  he  was 
worsted  and  sank  to  depths  lower  than  the  lowest  of  prose.  The 
effort  he  makes  in  the  latter  case,  the  distortions  he  produces,  are 
painful,  like  the  scratching  of  a  pin  on  glass,  as  in  the  hideous 
exaggeration  so  often  quoted :  — 

''  Oh  do  uot  die,  for  I  shall  hate 

All  women  so,  when  thoa  art  gone, 
That  thee  I  shall  not  celebrate, 
When  I  remember  thou  wast  one."  ^ 

Alas !  it  is  needless  to  bring  forward  further  examples. 

Another  defect  of  Donne's,  more  real  than  his  conceits,  is  his 
difBculty.  Cowley  is  simple.  Conceits  are  scattered  over  the 
natural  movement  of  his  writing  like  red  knots  on  a  white  gar- 
ment Donne  is  often  unintelligible,  wantonly  so.  He  flings  down 
his  ideas  before  you  like  a  tangled  skein  ;  you  meddle  with  it  at 
your  peril.  In  this,  also,  he  has  some  affinity  with  Shakespeare. 
One  can  take,  almost  at  random,  from  Shakespeare's  later  plays, 
passages  that  require  very  careful  reading :  — 

''  A  strange  fellow  here 
Writes  me  that  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  yirtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver." 

Donne,  however,  writes  in  this  way  through  whole  poems,  and 
with  infinitely  less  art  than  his  great  contemporary,  who,  when  he 
used  such  a  style,  had  his  own  ends  to  serve.  Donne  employed' 
it  indifferently  on  profound  phil6sophical  subjects  and  on  what  he 
meant  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  graceful  lyrics.  Of  the  latter  I 
quote  a  specimen  :  — 

"  Whilst  yet  to  prove 
I  thought  there  was  some  deity  in  love. 

So  did  I  reverence  and  gave 
Worship  as  atheists  at  their  dying  hour 
Call,  what  they  cannot  name,  an  unknown  power. 

As  ignorantly  did  I  craye  : 

^  In  quoting  Donne's  poetry  I  use,  of  course,  the  edition  of  Dr.  Grosart, 
which  has  supplanted  every  other. 
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Thus  when 
Things  not  yet  known  are  coyeted  by  men, 

Oar  desires  give  them  fashion  and  so 
As  they  wax  lesser,  fall,  as  they  size,  grow." 

Much  of  Donne's  best  writing  is  contained  in  bis  lyrics,  but  we 
roust  not  judge  tbem  by  tbe  pure  and  delicate  ease  of  tbe  exquisite 
work  Mr.  Bullen  bas  given  us  in  bis  '^  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan 
Song  Books." 

Still  another  reason  why  Donne  is  little  read  nowadays  is  that 
be  is  extremely  coarse,  —  coarse  is  tbe  word,  rather  than  sensual, 
at  least  for  most  of  bis  poems.  He  never  shrinks  from  any  ex- 
pression that  throws  light  on  bis  meaning.  No  modem  realist, 
no  Frenchman,  could  go  further.  Shakespeare  pales  beside  him, 
—  even  Ben  Jonson.  Literature  is  full  of  anomalies :  Donne,  the 
coarsest  of  Elizabethan  poets,  was  tbe  most  intensely,  profonudly 
Christian  in  spirit,  the  most  serious,  tbe  most  earnest,  the  highest 
in  bis  standards  and  aims ;  Herrick,  tbe  trifler,  tbe  epicurean,  the 
type  of  light  and  supei'ficial  Paganism,  is,  except  in  bis  epigrams, 
wonderfully  pure.     Oh,  irony  of  genius  1 

III. 

Donne  is  always  regarded  as  an  example  of  rough  and  jarring 
metre.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  tbe  ^^  metaphysical  poets  "  that  ^'  in- 
stead of  writing  poetry  they  only  wrote  verses,  and  very  often 
such  verses  as  stood  tbe  test  of  the  finger  better  than  that  of  the 
ear;"  while  the  earlier  and  greater  Jonson  told  Drummond  ^Hhat 
Donne,  for  not  keeping  of  accent,  deserved  banging."  It  would 
be  foolish  to  deny  the  extreme,  absurd  harshness  of  many  of 
Donne's  lines.  That  defect  is  so  evident  that  it  seems  as  if 
Donne  himself  must  have  been  well  aware  of  it,  especially  as  he 
often  shows  an  exquisite  sense  of  rhythm.  This  is  no  excuse. 
It  does,  however,  suggest  that  be  bad  an  artistic  aim  in  the  very 
halt  of  bis  verses.  The  conclusion  is  strengthened  when  we  find 
that  bis  satires  are  rougher  than  bis  lyrics  and  serious  pieces. 
As  might  be  expected  with  so  difficult  a  writer,  the  text  of  early 
editions  is  extremely  corrupt,  which  accounts  for  some  of  his 
metrical  irregularities.  In  this  respect  tbe  admirable  care  of 
Donne's  latest  editor.  Dr.  Grosart,  to  whom  Elizabethan  poetry 
owes  so  much,  bas  been  of  the  greatest  service. 

Yet  nothing  can  palliate  Donne's  wanton  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  English  versification.  Coleridge  said :  '^  Bead  even  Donne's 
satires  as  he  meant  tbem  to  be  read,  and  as  the  sense  and  passion 
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demand,  and  you  will  find  in  the  lines  a  manly  harmony."  This 
may  be  true  of  the  continuous  effect  in  long  passages ;  but  it  is 
not  true  of  single  lines. 

^  A  subtle  statesman  may  gather  of  that." 

''  Are  the  Tast,  ravishing  seas,  and  suitors 
Springs." 

'<  His  passions  and  the  world's  troubles  ;  rock  me." 

Words  are  split  to  make  a  rhyme,  accents  are  shaken  over  the 
verse  from  a  pepper-box,  the  reader  thinks  himself  adrift  in 
chaos.  Yet  it  would  be  simplicity  to  confound  Donne's  rhythm 
with  that  of  an  incompetent  poetaster.  He  is  never  common- 
place, never  monotonous,  never  tame.  Beneath  his  apparent  care- 
lessness there  is  profoimd  skill  in  the  variation  of  pauses,  in  the 
management  of  periods.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  well  said  that  the 
verse  of  Donne  is  rugged,  the  verse  of  Jonson  stiff,  meaning  just 
this,  that  Donne's  roughness  is  mainly  intentional  and  calculated 
to  contribute  to  the  force  and  effect  of  the  idea  conveyed. 

In  truth,  when  the  merits  of  Donne's  versification  are  con< 
sidered,  he  will  be  a  bold  man  that  will  venture  to  make  excuses 
for  him.  I  do  not  know  that  any  English  poet  has  surpassed 
the  vigor  of  movement  in  even  the  harshest  of  his  satires,  though 
they  are  difficult  to  quote. 

<'  Sir,  though  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
All  thb  town  perfectly,  yet  in  every  state 
There  are  some  found  so  villainously  best 
That  hate  towards  that  breeds  pity  towards  the  rest." 

"  Words,  words,  which  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  soft  maid's  ear 
More,  more  than  ten  Slavonians'  scolding,  more 
Than  when  winds  in  our  ruined  abbeys  roar." 

And  in  Donne's  poems,  everywhere,  there  ai*e  lines  of  extraordi- 
nary rhythmic  power,  like  the  following  from  one  of  his  "  Holy 
Sonnets,"  — 

''  At  the  round  earth's  imagined  comers  blow 
Tour  trumpets.  Angels,  and  arise,  arise 
From  death  you  numberless  infinities 
Of  souls  and  to  your  scattered  bodies  go." 

But  Donne's  verse  has  beauty  and  sweetness  as  well  as  force. 
He  can*  tune  it  at  times,  in  short  passages,  to  an  exquisite  subtlety 
of  delicate  music  :  — 

**  So  may  thy  mighty,  amazing  beauty  move 
^  Envy  in  all  women  and  in  all  men  love." 
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Take  also  the  following  lines  from  ^^  The  Calm  ;  "  the  harshness 

of  sound  and  sense  in  the  first  two  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 

grace  and  melancholy  cadence  of  the  last :  — 

"  As  water  did  in  stonns,  now  pitch  runs  out 
As  lead  when  a  fired  church  becomes  one  spont,  — 
And  all  our  beauty,  all  our  trim  decays, 
Like  court  removings  or  like  ended  plays."  ^ 

Donne's  lyrics,  especially,  are  full  of  evidence  that  his  fault  in 

verse-writing  was  carelessness,  not  lack  of  ear.     Take  such  little 

turns  as  this,  — 

''  U  thou  findst  one,  let  me  know  ; 
Such  a  pilgrimage  were  sweet," 

or  the  whole  song  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  stanza :  — 

*'  Sweetest  Love,  I  do  not  go 

For  weariness  of  thee. 
Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  love  for  me  ; 

But  since  that  I 
Mast  die  at  last,  't  is  best 
Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest, 

Thus  a  fained  death  to  die." 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Donne's  peculiar  excellence  is  not 
metrical.  The  ruggedness,  the  force  that  stamps  his  verse  is  far 
more  characteristic  of  his  thought.  He  ransacks  all  nature  for 
an  image  that  will  not  dull  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  and  lie 
thus  falls  into  the  vagaries  that  horrified  Dr.  Johnson.  But  the 
originality  and  startling  effectiveness  of  his  figures  have  never  been 
surpassed.  He  darts  a  flash  of  lightning  on  his  object,  strips  it 
of  all  conventional  trapping,  with  a  grasp  recalling  Dante  in 
power,  if  not  in  simplicity.  Here  is  a  most  Dantesque  and  ter- 
rible simile  from  the  "  Second  Anniversary : "  — 

'*  As  sometimes  in  a  beheaded  man. 
Though  at  those  two  red  seas  which  freely  ran 
One  from  the  trunk,  another  from  the  head. 
His  soul  has  sailed  to  her  eternal  bed, 
His  eyes  will  twinkle  and  his  tongue  will  roll. 
As  though  he  beckoned  and  called  back  his  soul. 
He  grasps  his  hands  and  he  pulls  up  his  feet, 
And  seems  to  reach  and  to  step  forth  to  meet 
His  soul ;  when  all  these  motions  which  we  saw 

^  Curiously  enough,  the  last  line  occurs,  with  slight  variations,  in  Jooson's 
New  Inn  (iv.  3).  This  play  must  have  been  written  long  after  Donne's  poem, 
so  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  borrower.  Jonson  greatly  admired  **  The 
Calm." 
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Are  bat  as  ice  that  orackles  at  a  thaw  ; 
Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moist  weather,  rings 
Her  knell  alone  hj  cracking  of  her  strings  ; 
So  straggles  this  dead  world  now  she  is  gone  : 
For  there  is  motion  in  corruption." 

Beside  which  place  the  following,  with  its  subtle  and  melancholy 

beauty :  — 

"  But  when  old  age  their  beauty  hath  in  chase 
And  plough  up  furrows  in  their  once  smooth  face, 
Then  they  become  forsaken  and  do  show 
Like  stately  abbeys  ruined  long  ago." 

Let  me  in  passing  point  out  that  in  both  these  passages  the 
rhythm  is  striking  as  well  as  the  thought. 

Donne's  originality  and  power  show  not  only  in  elaborate 
figures,  but  in  little  touches  constantly  occurring.  In  '^The 
Anagram,"  — 

^  If  we  might  put  the  letters  but  one  way 
In  that  lean  dearth  of  words  what  could  we  say  ?  " 

In  the  "  Second  Anniversary,"  — 

"  Shalt  thou  not  find  a  spungy,  dock  divine 
Drink  and  suck  in  the  instructions  of  great  men 
And  for  the  word  of  God  vent  them  again  ?  " 

From  a  letter  to  the  Lady  Gary,  — 

"  For  when,  through  tasteless,  flat  humility. 
In  daugh'haked  men  some  harmlessness  we  see, 
*T  is  but  his  phlegm  that 's  virtuous  and  not  he." 

The  same  qualities,  vigor  and  intensity  rather  than  tenderness 

or  grace,  mark  Donne's  description  of  nature.     He  did,  indeed, 

write  of 

**  The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher," 

and  with  Shakes}>earian  sweetness  of 

**  Lilies,  hyacinths,  and  your  gorgeous  birth 
Of  all  pied  flowers  which  diaper  the  earth  ; " 

but  he  draws  generally  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  his  landscape  has 
a  taste  of  Salvator.  The  companion  pieces  called  ^^  The  Storm  " 
and  ^^  The  Calm  "  are  good  instances.  In  the  latter,  a  most  re- 
markable poem,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his 

**  And  in  one  place  lay 
Feathers  and  dust  to-day  and  yesterday," 

with  Eeats's 

**  Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
lifts  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  grass, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it  rest." 
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The  traits  we  have  hitherto  studied  in  Donne  must  make  it 
evident  that  he  would  succeed  in  satire,  and  his  writing  in  that 
kind  is,  indeed,  masterly.     It  is  not  necessary  to  settle  whether 
he  was  the  first  of  English  satirists  in  date :  for  quality,  no  other 
can  be  placed  beside  him  in  his  own  line.     His  subjects  do  not 
require   the  broad  canvases  of  Dryden,  nor  has  he   Dryden's 
lucidity  and  rapidity.     But  even  Dryden  cannot  approach  him  in 
power,  and  he  makes  Pope  seem  dry  and  tame.     Of  his  own  con- 
temporaries Hall  is  far  more  conventional,  Wither  thinner,  though 
certainly  clearer.     Marston  has  a  touch  of  Donne^s  force,  but  is 
more  grotesque  and  labored.     His  satires  are  difficult  from  affec- 
tation.    Donne's,   like   all  bis  work,   are  moulded   directly  and 
naturally  by  the  stem  and  tumultuous  cast  of  his  thought.    He 
ploughs  his  way  along,  regardless  of  obstacles,  tearing  up  lan- 
guage and  metre  by  the  roots ;  but  his  result  is  unequaled.    Ob- 
scurity and  coarseness  will  keep  his  satires  from  ever  becoming 
popular,  but  no  one  has  studied  them  carefully  without  being  re- 
paid.    How  the  characters  stand  out!      With  what   energy  he 
lashes  the  vices  and  follies  around  him  I     Here  is  his  account  of 
an  interview  with  a  court  bore :  — 

**  I  tell  him  of  new  plays  : 
He  takes  my  hand  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semihrief  'twixt  each  drop,  he  niggardly, 
As  loath  to  enrich  me,  so  tells  many  a  lie 
More  than  ten  HoUinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows, 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows:  he  knows 
When  the  queen  frowned  or  smiled ;  and  he  knows  what 
A  subtle  statesman  may  gather  of  that. 
He  knows  who  loves  whom ;  and  who  by  poison 
Hastes  to  an  officers  reversion. 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land  and  now  doth  beg 
A  license  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
shells to  transport.  .  .  . 

And  wiser  than  all  us, 
He  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted." 

All  this  is  lightened  and  enlivened  by  keen  wit.    He  comments 
thus  on  a  young  man  of  fashion  :  — 

**  His  schools 
Are  ordinaries  where  civil  men  seem  fools; 
Or  are  for  being  there;  his  best  books,  plays, 
Where  meeting  godly  scenes,  perhaps  he  prays. 
His  first  set  prayer  was  for  his  father  ill 
And  sick  —  that  he  might  die;  that  had,  until 
The  lands  were  gone,  he  troubled  God  no  more." 
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And  here  is  a  scrap  of  one  of  his  dialogues :  — 

^*  Now  leaps  he  upright,  jog^  me,  and  cries, '  Do  you  see 
Yonder  well-favored  youth  ?  *  *  Which  ? '  '  Yea !  'T  i«  he 
That  dances  so  divinely.'    '01'  said  I, 
<  Stand  still,  must  you  dance  too  for  company  ? ' 
He  drooped." 

This  admirable  comic  gift  is  shown  not  only  in  Donne's  satires, 
but  in  almost  all  his  poems,  and  atones  for  many  of  his  extravi^ 
gances.  Often,  if  you  look  carefully,  you  can  see  him  with  a 
hialf  smile  on  his  face  that  you  should  take  him  seriously.  The 
richness  and  variety  of  his  humor  appear  in  such  poems  as 
"  Woman's  Constancy,"  "  The  Triple  Fool "  with  its 

*  "  Who  are  a  little  wise  the  best  fools  be,'* 

**  Love's  Legacy,"  and  in  flashes  everywhere.  Something  in  this 
mingling  of  mirth  with  passion,  this  swift  interchange  of  grief 
and  laughter,  recalls  Heine  ;  but  Donne  had  nothing  of  the  cynic 
about  him.  The  thing  above  all  others  that  makes  him  beautiful 
and  lovable  is  his  tenderness,  which  separates  him  absolutely  from 
the  mockery  of  Heine,  and  still  more  from  the  savage  invective  of 
satirists  like  Marston  with  whom  I  but  now  compared  him. 

IV. 

As  a  poet  and  as  a  man  Donne  does,  indeed,  rise  far  above 
mere  railers  at  humanity  and  life.  His  smile  is  that  of  sympathy, 
not  that  of  scorn.  His  philosophy  was  too  deep,  his  nature  too 
serious,  to  allow  him  ever  to  be  a  trifler,  jester,  scoffer.  His  high 
intellectual  earnestness  never  leaves  him  even  in  matters  that  seem 
light  and  trifling.  He  never  shuns  the  struggle  with  great  prob- 
lems. One  does  not  go  to  poets  nor  to  Elizabethans  for  consistent 
philosophical  reasoning ;  but  in  acute,  thoughtful,  and  far-reaching 
comment  on  human  life  Donne  is  unsurpassed.  Instances  of  this 
are  best  taken  from  his  ^^  Verse-Letters,"  where  the  dignity  of 
tone  is  least  often  marred  by  conceit  and  strangeness.  Here  is 
one  from  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton :  — 

"  Be  then  thine  own  home  and  in  thyself  dwell ; 
Inn  anywhere,  continuance  maketh  Hell. 
And  seeing  the  snail,  which  everywhere  doth  roam, 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  is  still  at  home, 
Follow  (for  he  is  easy-paced)  this  smdl, 
Be  thy  own  palace,  or  all  the  world  's  thy  jail." 

And  another,  to  the  same  effect,  — 
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**  Seek  we  then  oorselves  in  onnelves;  for  as 
Men  force  the  son  with  mnch  more  force  to  pass 
By  gathering  his  beams  with  a  crystal  glass, 

"  So  we,  if  we  into  ourselves  will  turn, 
Blowing  our  sparks  of  virtue,  may  outbum 
The  straw  which  doth  about  our  hearts  sojourn." 

Above  all,  there  is  the  noble  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Goodyere.     The 
following  introductory  stanza  is  not  above  the  rest :  — 

**  Who  makes  the  last  a  pattern  for  next  year 

Turns  no  new  leaf  but  still  the  same  things  reads, 
Seen  things  he  sees,  heard  things  again  doth  hear, 
And  makes  his  life  but  like  a  pair  of  beads." 

Intellect,  thought,  is  certainly  predominant  in  Donne.     It  was 
predominant  in  all  the  Elizabethan  poets.    All  of  them,  unless  we 
except  Spenser,  were  ready  to  wander  off  in  endless  deserts  of 
ingenious  speculation.      The  very  titles  of  their  poems  —  ^  A 
Treatise  of  Monarchy,"  "  Musophilus,"  "  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,"  ^^  The  Anatomy  of  the  Soul "  —  show  a  taste  for  abstrac- 
tion, not  to  say  pedantry.     But  intellectual  as  they  are,  they  all 
have  imagination,  passion.     Compare  Donne  with  Emerson  and 
this  point  becomes  clear.     Emerson  has  no  greater  fancy  for  epi- 
gram, for  cleverness,  than  the  older  poet,  but  Jie  is  always  cold, 
never  touched,  fired,  carried  away.   Donne  at  his  strangest  is  stnng 
with  intense  feeling,  he  blends  beauty  and  grace  with  his  harshest 
rhythms,  with  the  subtlest  refinements  of  his  thought.    This  is  his 
supreme  excellence,  the  merit  that  makes  one  overlook  all  his 
faults,  if  it  does  not  outweigh  them.     This  lifts  him  a  whole 
heaven  above  the  ease  of  Waller  and  the  sweetness  of  Cowley. 
He  is  real,  he  is  alive.     In  satire,  in  elegy,  in  love  lyric,  in  hymu, 
his  words  bum,  and  the  reader  who  feels  cannot  but  be  kindled 
by  them. 

This  intensity  is  not  found  in  all  Donne^s  poems  alike.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  found  so  perfectly  in  the  two  celebrated  ^^  Anniver- 
saries," written  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Drury,  as  in  some  others 
shorter  and  less  known.  The  first  *^  Anniversary,"  especially,  does 
not  give  the  most  favorable  view  of  Donne^s  enormous  genius.  It 
was  composed  to  eulogize  a  lady  Donne  had  never  known ;  it  is 
consequently  general  and  full  of  expressions  that  are  exceedingly 
repulsive.  The  second  is  much  better,  in  parts  giving  Donne  at 
his  best,  as  in  the  wonderful  lines,  — 

**  Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks  and  so  distinetlj  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought" 
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Still,  even  in  this  great  poem  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  difficult 
and  affected. 

The  same  faults  mar  Donne's  only  attempt  at  narrative,  the 
fragmentary  "  Progress  of  the  Soul." 

The  ^^  Elegies  "  and,  above  all,  the  '*  Lyrics  "  are  Donne's  most 
satisfactory  productions.  The  elegies  are,  unfortunately,  difficult 
to  quote,  though  who  could  pass  by  the  charming  '*  Kef  usal  to 
Allow  His  Young  Wife  to  Accompany  Him  Abroad,"  or  the 
"  Autumnal,"  or  the  one  "  Upon  the  Loss  of  His  Mistress'  Chain," 
with  its  keen  wit  and  its  Shakespearean  line,  — 

"  So  lean,  so  pale,  so  lame,  so  ruinous  ?  " 

But,  I  confess,  of  all  Donne's  works  his  lyrics  are  to  me  the  most 
delightful  in  their  wisdom,  their  humor,  their  passion,  their  vary- 
ing play  of  sense  and  sound.  Has  any  one  ever  flashed  the  light 
of  imagination  so  vividly  upon  the  depths  of  feeling  ?  Now  he 
does  this  by  a  simple,  almost  careless  touch,  as  in  that  liue  of  the 
"  Relic  "  so  much  praised  by  LoweU,  which  describes  the  openers 
of  the  poet's  grave  as  finding 

^  A  bracelet  of  bright  hair  about  the  bone  "  — 

just  that  one  word  ^^  bright "  gleams  like  a  star ;  or  as  in  '^  Love's 
legacy,"  — 

<'  And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  will  have 
Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave." 

Now  he  twists  a  wreath  of  faint,  sweet,  strange  thoughts  about 
a  subject  almost  grotesque,  which  yet  under  his  hands  becomes 
intensely  real,  as  in  "  Air  and  Angels,"  — 

'*  Ever  thy  hair  for  love  to  work  upon 
Is  much  too  much,  some  fitter  must  be  sought, 

For  uor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
Extreme  and  scattering  bright  came  love  in  here; 

Then  as  an  angel  face  and  wings 
Of  air  not  pure  as  it,  yet  pure  doth  wear, 

So  thy  love  may  be  my  lover's  sphere; 
Just  such  disparity 

As  is  'twizt  air  and  angels'  purity, 
Twizt  woman's  love  and  man's  will  ever  be." 

Now  he  inserts  in  a  poem  made  up  of  curious  subtleties  a  few 
lines  of  the  most  solemn  and  touching  dignity,  like  the  conclusion 
of  the  lyrical  ^  Anniversary,"  — 

**  Let  us  live  nobly,  and  live,  and  live  again 
Tears  and  years  unto  years,  till  we  attain 
To  write  threescore:  this  is  the  second  of  our  reign." 
VOL.  xvni.  —  NO.  106.        24 
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In  his  lyrics  the  necessity  of  passion  often  saves  Donne  from 
using  conceits,  makes  the  conceits  tolerable  or  even  impressire 
when  they  come.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  whole  poem  called 
"  A  Valediction  of  Tears,"  also  by  the  one  **  Upon  Parting  from 
His  Mistress,"  which  contains  in  a  stanza  condemned  by  Johnson, 
but  praised  by  most  critics,  the  comparison  of  himself  and  her  to 
a  pair  of  compasses,  — 

*'  Thy  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  bat  doth  if  the  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit. 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home" 

One  thing  that  must  be  noticeable  even  in  what  I  have  already 
quoted  from  Donne  is  the  prominence  through  all  his  poetry  of 
death  and  the  grave.  An  uneasy  curiosity  about  these  matters 
is  a  trait  of  the  Renaissance.  Epicureans  like  Herrick  constantly 
refer  to  them,  sometimes  from  a  sort  of  fascination,  sometimes 
merely  to  enhance  the  zest  of  present  pleasure.  But  with  Donne 
it  is  far  difiFerent.  He  was  no  Epicurean,  no  Pagan ;  he  was  only  in 
part  a  child  of  the  Eenaissance.  His  wildest  verse  bears  the  mark 
of  those  laborious  years  spent  in  comparing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  His  entrance  into  the  ministry 
was  no  abrupt  change  or  conversion.  One  is  sure  that  he  never 
plunged  carelessly  into  mad  riot  as  did  Marlowe  and  Greene.  If 
he  tried  violent  pleasures  it  was  uneasily,  reluctantly,  half  in 
bravado,  despair  at  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  anything  else. 
No  other  English  poet  has  ever  been  so  penetrated  with  the  rest- 
lessness, the  wretchedness  of  life  as  Donne.  In  his  ^'  Devotions  ^ 
he  says,  ^^  Man  hath  no  centre  but  misery."  In  his  letters  he  ap- 
pears always  occupied  with  death,  almost  in  love  with  it.  The 
same  feeling  is  shown  in  that  curious  anecdote  about  his  monu- 
ment. One  finds  it  again  and  again  in  his  most  passionate 
poems,  — 

**  I  hate  extremes;  yet  I  had  rather  stay 
With  graves  than  cradles  to  wear  out  a  day." 

See,  above  all,  the  strange  and  sombre  lyric  entitled  ^^  A  Noc- 
turnal on  St.  Lucy's  Day." 

No  Schopenhauer  or  Leopardi  could  more  urgie  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  earthly  life  than  Donne,  but  the  di£Ference  is  that 
Donne  was  a  Christian.  I  should,  perhaps,  make  some  allusion 
here  to  Donne's  especially  religious  poetry.     It  has  the  same 
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energy  and  passion  as  his  other  work.  Take,  for  example,  the 
marvelous  "  Hymn  to  Christ  on  the  Author's  Last  Going  into 
Germany,"  of  which  I  quote  the  first  stanza  with  its  movement 
swift  and  overwhelming  as  the  mystical  devotion  it  illustrates  :  — 

"  In  what  torn  ship  soever  I  emhark, 
That  ship  shall  he  my  emblem  of  thy  ark; 
What  sea  soever  swallow  me,  that  flood 
Shall  be  to  me  an  emblem  of  thy  blood. 
Though  thon  with  clouds  of  anger  do  disguise 
Thy  face,  yet  through  that  mask  I  know  those  eyes, 
Which  though  they  turn  away  sometimes,  they  never  will  despise.'' 

But  the  intensity  and  profound  earnestness  of  Christian  thought 
belong  to  Donne's  secular  poems  also.  This  separates  him  not 
only  from  modem  pessimists,  but  from  his  literary  contemporaries, 
from  the  serene  naturalism  of  Shakespeare,  from  the  stem  stoicism 
of  Milton  and  Marvell.  At  any  rate  his  Christianity  was  of  an- 
other type  than  theirs.  To  him  the  essence  of  our  life  here  was 
straggle  and  war.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal,  the  star  of 
faith  was  never  over-clouded  for  him  ;  but  the  flesh  was  unequal 
to  the  spirit.  He  loved  no  eremitical  solitude.  He  moved  amid 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  cities  and  courts.  He  knew  all  temp- 
tations and  was  led  astray  by  them.  But  he  always  hated  them, 
he  never  yielded,  never  despaired.  Through  sin  and  wretched- 
ness he  fought  his  way  upward,  and  the  stamp  of  strife  is  left  on 
all  he  ever  wrote,  not  only  on  his  sermons,  but  on  the  freest  of 
his  verses ;  all  alike  are  the  passionate  expression  of  one  of  the 
noblest,  tenderest,  broadest,  and  deepest  natures  that  ever  re- 
ceived the  subtle  gift  of  genius.  It  is  for  this  that  Donne  must 
remain  preeminently  great  to  those  who  will  labor  with  him,  not 
for  his  wit,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  eccentricity.  He  has  not  the 
ingenious  sanctity  of  Herbert,  nor  the  lark-like  loveliness  and 
bright  simplicity  of  Yaughan,  nor  the  serene  elevation  of  Giles 
Fletcher ;  but  he  has  the  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  soul 
which,  not  ignorant  of  the  wretchedness  of  this  world,  is  yet  for- 
ever ravished  with  the  love  and  worship  of  the  eternal. 

Gamaliel  Bradford^  Jr, 
Wellesley  Hills. 
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ADAPTATION  VERSUS    UNIFORMITY  Df   SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  LESSONS.! 

Importance  of  the  Uniform  Lesson  Idea.  Amid  the  multitode 
of  question  books,  and  the  confusion  in  aims  and  methods  which 
prevailed  in  Sunday^chool  Bible  study  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
a  brilliant  thought  to  try  to  systematize  the  Sunday-school  lesson 
work  of  the  country  by  the  simple  process  of  uniting  all  Sunday- 
schools  and  all  ages  in  the  study  of  the  same  passage  of  Scripture 
at  the  same  time.  The  vitality  of  this  thought  is  proved  by  the 
greatness  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  the  acknowledged  centre. 
For  this  system  is  not  simply  one  of  an  International  Lesson  Com- 
mittee and  lessons,  but  it  includes  also  directly  or  indirectly  town 
and  city,  county,  state,  national,  and  international  organizations 
and  conventions,  and  large  denominational  and  private  publishing 
interests.  It  is  a  system  which  reaches  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  exerted  an  exceedingly  powerful  influence  on  Sun- 
day-school life  and  work.  It  was  the  first  great  advance  step  in 
Sunday-school  Bible  study,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  best  practi- 
cable system  at  the  time  it  was  introduced. 

An  Objection  to  the  Uniform  System.  But  notwithstanding  all 
its  excellences,  many  of  late  have  questioned  whether  as  a  system 
of  study  it  includes  all  that  ought  to  be  secured  in  such  a  system ; 
and  whether  even,  in  its  practical  working,  it  includes  all  that 
itself  suggests.  When  it  was  first  being  introduced,  one  of 
the  most  common  remarks  concerning  it  at  conventions  and  in 
periodicals  was  that  the  same  loaf  is  sufficient  for  all,  —  a  large 
piece  for  the  older  people,  and  some  little  crumbs  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  application^of  this  thought  to  the  International  Lessons 
was  that  in  any  ten  or  fifteen  verses  of  Scripture  that  might  be 
selected  for  a  lesson,  there  is  something  for  the  youngest  as  well 
as  the  oldest,  and  enough  for  each.  This  is  the  central  thought 
in  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  wants  of  various  ages.  It 
is  a  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  is  it  the  most  impo^ 
tant  truth  in  this  connection.  Another  interpretation  of  the  simile 
about  the  bread  is  this :  that  the  Bible  is  the  loaf^  and  that  les- 
sons for  classes  of  various  ages  in  the  Sunday-school  should  he 
taken  from  it  in  such  portions  as  are  adapted  for  the  u^eofeack. 
In  the  International  system  this  principle  of  adaptation  of  lesson 
material  to  the  ages  of  those  using  it  must  of  necessity  be  limited 

1  Copyright,  1892,  by  The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co. 
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to  such  adaptation  as  may  be  possible  of  the  material  found  in 
the  Scripture  selected  for  the  common  use  of  all;  whereas  it 
seems  obvious  that  it  should  extend  to  the  selection  of  the  lessons 
themselves  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  persons 
of  different  ages  and  attainments. 

Uniformity  specially  disadvantageous  to  the  Younger  Classes. 
Through  this  limitation  of  the  principle  of  adaptation,  it  often 
happens  that  primary  and  intermediate  class  teachers  are  greatly 
troubled  to  find  anything  useful  for  children  in  the  lesson  selected 
for  a  given  Sunday,  although  it  may  contain  much  of  value  for 
adults.     I  recently  heard  one  of  the  roost  accomplished  primary 
class  teachers  in  the  country  say  that  at  a  certain  Sunday-school 
convention  she  was  asked  to  give  a  children's  lesson  on  the  lesson 
for  the  following  Sunday.     She  did  so,  and  was   congratulated 
heartily  on  her  success  by  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  occa- 
sion, who  added  the  remark  that  all  this  complaint  about  the  non- 
adaptation  of  the  International  Lessons  to  children  was  dispi*oved 
by  the  lesson  that  had  just  been  presented,  for  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  hardest  that  could  be  selected  for  children.     The  only 
comment  of  the  lady  was  that  in  her  lesson  as  presented  to  the 
eonvention  she  had  '^  made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Scripture 
passage  selected  for  that  Sunday,  but  had  simply  made  a  chil- 
dren's talk  on  the  Golden  Text."     She  had  not  taught  the  lesson, 
but  had  preached  a  sermonette  on  a  text  selected  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee.   This  is  what  is  often  done.   It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  International  system,  which  regards  the 
lesson  not  as  something  necessarily  to  be  taught,  but  as  something 
which  will  in  some  way  afford  a  basis  for  some  practical  reflec- 
tions.   But  how  can  the  children  get  much  real  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  in  this  way  ?  And  when  the  Bible  is  so  full  of  stories 
and  truths  of  particular  value  to  children,  why  is  it  not  much  bet- 
ter to  select  lessons  specially  adapted  for  them,  and  then  to  pre- 
sent the  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  teachers  will  not  be  compelled 
to  sermonize  on  them  rather  than  to  teach  them  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time  with  their  classes  ?     Attention  has  often 
been  called  to  this  difficulty,  and  some   of  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands for  changes  in  the  International  system  have  been  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  younger  children. 

Uniformity  also  disadvantageous  to  the  Older  Classes.  It  is 
m  connection  with  the  younger  classes  that  the  lack  of  adaptation 
in  the  International  system  is  undoubtedly  most  apparent ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  adult  classes  long  familiar  with  many  of  the  pas- 
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sages  which  must  of  necessity  be  selected  for  universal  use  are,  by 
this  same  principle  of  uniformity,  kept  hack  from  the  study  of 
many  essential  things  in  Scripture  to  which  they  might  advance, 
were  it  not  that  their  interests  must  be  in  a  measure  sacrificed  to 
those  of  the  children.  While  on  one  Sunday  the  children  are 
offered  "  solid  food  "  fit  only  for  "  full-grown  men,"  on  the  next 
the  adults  are  offered  only  "  milk  "  for  babes.  This  is  an  inevi- 
table result  of  taking  all  ages  and  classes  through  the  Bible  at  the 
same  pace  and  with  the  same  lessons.  Many  adult  classes  try 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  using  the  lesson  assigned  as  a  con- 
venient starting  point  for  taking  up  almost  any  topic  that  some 
phrase  or  clause  in  it  may  happen  to  suggest  to  some  member  of 
the  class,  so  that  in  a  dozen  such  classes  studying  nominally  the 
same  lesson,  no  two  really  consider  the  same  subject.  But  with 
the  abundance  of  material  there  is  in  th6  Bible  of  special  value  to 
adults,  though  unsuited  for  children,  does  it  not  seem  that  such 
lesson  material  ought  to  be  put  into  their  hands  bs  will  in  itself 
interest  them  and  help  them  to  make  constant  progress  in  leal 
biblical  knowledge  ?  The  Rev.  George  M.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  of 
Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Pub- 
lishing Society,  one  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  International 
system,  in  his  recent  excellent  little  book,  '^  The  Model  Sunday- 
school,"  in  speaking  of  this  very  matter,  says  (p.  55),  "  Certain 
it  is  that  for  the  main  body  of  the  Sunday-school  nothing  better 
(than  the  International  system)  has  yet  appeared.  Whether  the 
infant  class  and  the  adult  Bible  classes  may  not  do  a  better  thing 
is  not  so  sure.^^  (Italics  mine.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  here  implied.  The  infant  class  and  the 
adult  classes  can  do  a  much  ^^  better  thing  "  with  lessons  adapted 
to  them. 

What  is  true  of  these  classes  is  also  to  a  large  extent  true  of 
the  young  people^s  classes.  A  system  which  from  its  very  nature 
must  be  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  widely  differing 
needs  of  classes  of  all  ages  cannot  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  any.  "  The  young  people,"  says  Dr.  Boynton  (p.  64  of  the 
same  book),  ^^  should  be  led  into  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  parts  as  related  to  it."  It  wa«  primarily  the  failure 
of  the  International  system  at  just  this  point  that  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  my  Outline  Inductive  Lessons,  whose  main  purpose 
has  from  the  first  been  stated  to  be  "  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  parts  as  related  to  it."  It  is  because  of  their 
success  in  this  that  these  studies  have  made  such  rapid  headway. 
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If  oar  young  people  are  ever  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  fully  imbued  with  its  teachings,  it 
must  be  through  some  graded  system  of  Bible  study  adapted  to 
secure  these  ends.  Twenty  years  of  experience  have  proved  that 
it  cannot  be  done  with  a  system  based  on  uniformity.  The  Inter- 
national system  has  many  excellences,  but  equally  good  adaptation 
to  classes  of  all  ages  is  not  one  of  them.  Its  defect  in  this  respect 
is  a  radical  one,  and  accounts  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  Bible  is  a  large  book.  It  contains  many  things  of  special 
value  to  children,  and  many  others  of  special  value  to  adults.  It 
is  studied  by  persons  of  different  ages  and  attainments  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  and  from  widely  different  points  of  view.  All  are 
agreed  about  adapting  methods  of  teaching  to  the  person  taught, 
why  not  also  adapt  the  subject-matter?  What  is  more  natural 
indeed  than  to  lay  out  courses  of  lessons  for  children,  and  others 
for  young  people,  and  still  others  for  adults  ?  Who  will  question 
but  that  several  such  courses  could  be  devised,  each  of  which 
would  be  better  for  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed 
than  any  uniform  course  could  be.  Nor  will  any  one  doubt  but 
that  if  such  a  series  of  courses  were  combined  into  a  system, 
so  arranged  as  to  insure  constant  progress  both  in  the  subject- 
matter  and  special  objects  of  the  lessons^  the  result  would  be  a 
far  better  system  of  study,  other  things  being  equal,  than  is  pos- 
sible with  uniform  lessons  for  all.  The  objection  to  such  a  graded 
and  progressive  system  of  lessons  is  that  it  violates  the  principle 
of  uniformity,  and  that  there  are  advantages  in  uniform  lessons 
which  more  than  offset  any  to  be  secured  through  a  system  like 
that  above  suggested.     Let  us  see  whether  this  objection  is  valid. 

Arguments  for  Uniformity  Answered.  The  advantages  of 
uniformity  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  The 
enthusiasm  resulting  from  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  studying  the  same  lesson  at  the  same  time. 
The  thought  of  this  is  undoubtedly  inspiring  to  some,  but  one  may 
well  doubt  whether  it  is  very  helpful  to  the  average  Sunday- 
school  boy  or  girl,  or  even  to  the  average  Sunday-school  teacher. 
How  much,  in  fact,  do  the  members  of  our  Sunday-schools,  as  a 
rule,  know  or  care  about  what  quarterlies  are  used  or  what  lessons 
are  studied,  even  in  the  other  Sunday-schools  in  their  own  town, 
much  less  in  the  antipodes  ?  This  argument  is  much  more  one  of 
sentiment  than  of  real  value. 

(2)  Another    advantage  is  the  great  variety  and  excellent 
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quality  of  lesson  helps  made  possible  by  a  uniform  system.  This 
is  a  very  important  consideration.  It  enlists  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  best  biblical  scholars  in  a  multitude  of  various  forms  of 
valuable  notes  and  comments  on  the  International  Lessons.  We 
all  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  in  studying  the  Bible  ;  we  cannot 
have  too  much  of  it,  provided  it  is  really  help.  But  just  here 
lies  a  great  danger  ;  namely,  that  this  multiplicity  of  lesson  helps 
tends  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  lesson  itself  Our  leading 
Sunday-school  workers,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  by  their  public 
utterances,  are  agreed  apparently  that  the  greatest  need  of  our 
Sunday-schools  to-day  is  more  real  Bible  study.  In  this  opinion 
I  most  heartily  concur.  The  lesson  helps  in  many  cases  have 
almost  banished  the  Bible  from  the  Sunday-schooL  Much  of  the 
so-called  study  of  the  lesson  is  the  study  of  the  lesson  helps,  and 
not  of  the  Bible.  The  opinions  advanced  in  class  are  very  com- 
monly not  the  thoughts  of  the  members,  but  repetitions  of  what 
Mr.  "So  and  So"  says  on  the  subject.  Any  one  who  will  take 
*  the  pains  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case  in  almost  any  Sun- 
day-school will  be  surprised,  I  think,  to  see  how  generally  this  is 
true.  Anything  almost  that  will  induce  more  study  of  the  Bible 
itself  in  our  Sunday-schools  will  be  of  untold  value  to  them.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  help  that  will  really  assist  in  studying  the 
lesson,  without  taking  the  place  of  such  study,  may  be  hard  to 
determine,  but  the  value  of  the  argument  for  uniform  lessons  de- 
rived from  the  multitude  of  helps  they  induce  is  very  seriously 
impaired  by  the  danger  incident  to  the  use  of  these  helps.  Be- 
sides, all  the  helps  really  needed  can  be  furnished  with  a  graded 
and  progressive  system  of  study  as  well  as  with  a  uniform  one. 

(8)  Akin  to  the  argument  about  lesson  helps  is  that  regarding 
Saturday  afternoon  and  other  general  teachers'  meetings  for  the 
exposition  of  the  lesson.  Many  teachers  in  our  large  cities  de- 
pend greatly  on  these  gatherings  for  the  preparation  of  their  les- 
sons. But  we  must  remember  that  such  meetings  have  little 
relation  to  the  Sunday-school  question  as  a  whole,  because  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  teachers  throughout  the  land  who 
can  attend  them ;  and  also  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
such  meetings,  when  largely  taking  the  place  of  individual  study 
of  the  lesson,  are  really  of  as  much  help  to  the  teachers  in  their 
preparation  for  their  classes  as  it  would  be  if  the  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours  taken  in  attending  them  were  given  to  the  personal 
study  of  the  lesson  itself.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  principal 
thing  in  Bible  study  is  to  study  the  Bible,    Whatever  tends  to 
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substitute  anything  else  for  that  becomes  in  so  far  a  hindrance  to 
Bible  study  rather  than  an  aid  to  it. 

(4)  Another  argument  for  the  uniform  lesson  is  drawn  from 
the  convenience  it  affords  in  family  study  of  the  lessons.  Such 
sort  of  study  is  altogether  too  valuable,  and  by  no  means  too 
common,  to  be  hindered  in  the  least.  But  there  are  very  few 
parents  who  are  interested  enough  in  their  children's  Sunday- 
school  lessons  to  study  them  with  them,  who  would  not  most 
gladly  study  with  the  little  children  the  things  specially  interest- 
ing to  them,  and  with  the  older  ones  the  things  specially  adapted 
for  them.  More,  rather  than  less,  family  Bible  study  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  and  it  is  much  better  to  put  before  families  an  in- 
centive to  the  largest  possible  amount  of  such  study  rather  than  a 
convenience  for  reducing  it  to  the  minimum. 

(5)  The  great  remaining  argument  advanced  for  uniform  les- 
sons is  the  one  of  convenience  for  persons  away  from  home.  It 
is  undoubtedly  very  pleasant  to  some  when  away  for  a  Sunday  to 
know  what  lesson  will  be  had  in  the  Sunday-school  whither  they 
are  going,  but  one  would  scarcely  contend  that  the  convenience 
of  travelers  and  strangers  ought  to  take  precedence  of  what  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  a  given  Sunday-school.  Our  Sunday- 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  in  church  homes,  not  church  hotels, 
and  are  to  be  conducted  accordingly.  Besides,  people  travel 
largely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  things  different  from  those  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  at  home ;  and  they  visit  Sunday-schools  in 
their  joumeyings  quite  as  often,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
new  ideas  on  Sunday-school  matters  as  for  the  sake  of  studying 
a  given  lesson.  Any  person  who  cares  enough  about  Sunday- 
schools  to  visit  them  in  strange  places  will  have  no  trouble  in  en- 
tering heartily  into  the  work  of  any  class  whose  lesson  is  adapted 
to  his  age,  and  it  is  of  such  lessons  that  we  are  speaking. 

Conclusion  :  Adaptation  a  Matter  of  Vital  Importance.  The 
Office  of  the  Sunday-school.  A  very  careful  consideration  of  all 
these  various  arguments  for  uniform  lessons  fails  to  find  in  them 
anything  which  ought  to  stand  between  any  school  and  the  use  of 
such  lessons  as  will  be  for  its  own  highest  good.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  a  peculiar  place  in  the  general  organization  which  we 
call  the  church.  The  great  end  of  all  our  church  life  and  work 
is  the  production  and  development  of  Christian  character,  first  in 
those  over  whom  each  individual  church  has  a  direct  influence, 
and  then  in  the  world  at  large.  Among  the  various  agencies 
which  the  church  uses  to  this  end  are  the  public  services  of  the 
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Sunday,  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting,  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor, missionary,  and  other  similar  societies,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  distinctive  office,  but  none  of  which  covers  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Sunday-school.  ^^  The  seed,"  said  Christ,  '^  is  the 
word  of  God."  And  t?ie  particular  /unction  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  the  planting  of  this  seed^  or^  in  other  words^  instruction 
in  th^  facts  and  teachings  of  the  Bihle^  with  a  view  to  the  inflvr 
ence  of  the  truth  in  producing  and  developing  (Christian  char- 
acter. This  mere  statement  of  the  case  shows  that  there  is  hardly 
any  question  of  more  importance  to  the  churches  than  how  this 
teaching  shall  be  done.  Success  in  this  means  spiritual  strength 
in  the  church  of  the  future ;  failure  means  weakness.  In  view 
of  the  direct  relation  of  truth  to  character,  we  can  hardly  make 
a  greater  mistake  than  in  not  adapting  the  instruction  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  best  possMe 
way.  The  teacher  comes  before  his  class  with  ^^  the  swoixl  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  All  that  he  needs  to  do  is 
to  wield  that  sword,  and  it  will  do  its  own  mighty  work. 

In  the  book  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Boynton  says  in  black- 
faced  type  (p.  64),  ^'  Remember  that  tihe  main  business  of  the 
teacher  is  teaching,  not  exhortation."  This  is  a  principle  of 
the  very  highest  importance.  I  advocated  it  at  length  in  the 
**  Andover  Review  "  for  October,  1891.  Instruction  rather  than 
exhortation  was  the  formative  thought  in  my  Outline  Inducti?e 
Bible  Studies.  In  this  respect  they  are  preeminently  an  innova- 
tion, and  some  have  expressed  great  solicitude  regarding  their 
spiritual  results  on  this  account.  By  so  doing,  they  betray  over- 
confidence  in  the  words  of  men,  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  God.  But,  as  I  said  for  substance  in  my  article  of  last 
year,  experience  proves  that  anxiety  here  is  useless.  The  evi- 
dence is  all  the  other  way.  Among  the  many  testimonies  on  this 
point  are  the  following :  ^^  Our  people  are  still  delighted  with  the 
lessons.  A  large  ingathering  into  the  church  of  Sunday-school 
scholars  I  think  has  been  largely  due  to  the  increased  interest  in 
Bible  study,"  li.  W.  Moorcy  Professor  in  Colgate  University, 
and  Superintendent  Baptist  Sunday-school,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
^^  They  have  brought  better  spiritual  results  than  the  older  les- 
sons. I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  making  this  statement" 
J.  If.  Chandler^  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn,  ^'  They  are  undoubtedly  far  and  away  the  most 
useful  Sunday-school  lessons  ever  offered  to  the  public  The  fact 
that  the  school  has  been  studying  the  Bible  these  two  years,  I 
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sappose,  accounts  very  largely  for  the  deep  spiritual  interest. 
The  entire  school  are  professed  Christians  by  their  own  written 
testimony  with  but  one  known  exception."  W.  J*  Mutch^  Pastor 
of  Howard  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
*^As  the  system  has  been  criticised  as  lacking  in  practical  and 
spiritual  power,  I  want  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
never  have  lessons  appealed  to  us  in  a  spiritual  and  practical  way 
as  have  these."  Cornelius  H.  Patton^  Pastor  Congregational 
Church,  Westfield,  N.  J.  "  Unanimously  all  (a  large  Monday 
night  Bible  class)  declare  increased  knowledge  of,  and  love  for, 
the  Bible  and  Christ.  As  one  expressed  it :  *  I  hnow  Him  so 
much  better  and  so  love  Him  more.' "  JF.  C  Bitting^  Pastor 
Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church,  New  York  city. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  testimonies ;  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive ;  no  one  need  hereafter  have  any  solicitude  as  to  the  spiritual 
results  of  lessons  based  on  the  teaching  principle.  There  is 
nothing  that  the  truth  demands  of  men  so  urgently  as  to  be  given 
a  fair  chance.  That  being  done,  it  will,  to  use  Coleridge's  term, 
"  iind  "  the  heart  and  conscience  as  nothing  else  can.  The  centre 
of  the  Sunday-school  lesson  question  is  how  to  apportion  and 
present  biblical  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  in  every  re- 
spect most  highly  useful  to  those  studying  it.  It  seems  clear 
that  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  system  of  uniform  lessons  for  all, 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  ought  to  be  done  if  we  would  get  the 
greatest  possible  good  out  of  our  Sunday-schools.  Let  us  now 
notice  some  steps  that  have  been  taken  towards  providing  a 
graded  system  of  lessons  based  on  the  principle  of  adaptation 
rather  than  of  uniformity. 

The  Outline  Inductive  Bible  Studies.  In  former  numbers  of 
the  "  Andover  Review "  (October,  1890  and  1891),  I  have  set 
forth  my  views  in  regard  to  some  matters  of  Sunday-school  in- 
struction, and  my  plans  concerning  the  Outline  Inductive  Les- 
sons.^ It  has  constantly  been  kept  before  me  that  the  central 
thought  of  the  Bible  is  redemptioii  in  Christy  and  that  therefore 
all  Sunday-school  Bible  study  attempted  by  children  and  youth 
should  find  its  centre  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  the  first  course  of  lessons  which  I  pub- 
lished (that  for  1891)  was  on  the  Life  of  Christ  from  the  Four 
Gospels.  The  second  (that  for  1892)  is  on  the  Apostolic  Church, 
its  history  and  teachings  as  found  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and 

^  Copies  of  these  articles  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamps 
for  postage.    Address  the  author,  21  firomfield  Street,  Bostooi  Mass. 
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Revelation,  and  is  a  study  of  the  effects  of  Christ's  work  as  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  Though  largely  experimental^  and  in  many 
particulars  very  inadequate^  these  lessons  have  m&t  with  such 
large  su^cess^  and  have  proved  so  helpful  to  those  who  have  used 
them^  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  correctness  of  their 
purpose.  It  has  been  my  intention  from  the  first  to  supplement 
these  studies  in  the  New  Testament  with  others  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, showing  the  historical  and  prophetical  preparation  of  the 
world  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Were  nothing  else  required 
than  a  continuation  of  the  work  already  begun,  the  next  course  of 
lessons  would  naturally  be  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  more 
thoroughly  I  have  coqsidered  the  question  of  Bible  study,  the 
greater  has  appeared  the  need  of  a  better  graded  and  more  com- 
prehetisive  system  of  study  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
Outline  Inductive  Studies  are  in  fact  but  one  part  of  such  a  system. 
They  are  specially  adapted  for  the  young  people  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  and  may  be  called  the  young  people's  course.  In  order 
to  make  the  most  of  our  Sunday-schools,  other  courses  of  study 
ought  to  be  provided  for  children,  and  still  others  for  adults. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  this  paper.  The  work 
is  a  very  great  one,  and  cannot  all  be  done  at  once  ;  but  the  de- 
velopments of  the  last  two  years  show  that  the  time  has  undoubt- 
edly arrived  for  the  announcement  of  such  a  system,  and  for 
beginning  work  upon  it. 

ITie  Boston  Sunday-school  Lesson  Conference.  The  first 
step  toward  the  development  of  such  a  system  was  in  laying  the 
matter  before  a  Sunday-school  Lesson  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  April  last.  The  Conference  gave 
long  and  careful  consideration  to  the  whole  subject,  and  registered 
their  opinion  regarding  it  in  the  following  Minute,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted :  — 

'^  Gratefully  recognizing  the  service  rendered  in  Bible  study  by 
the  International  course  of  Sunday-school  lessons,  we  think  that 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the 
organization  of  a  course  of  lessons  so  framed  as  to  promote  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible  on  some  graded  system,  with  the  aim 
of  securing  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  facts  and  teachings 
of  the  Bible  with  constant  reference  to  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian character. 

^^  Such  a  system  must  recognize  at  least  three  departments  in 
the  Sunday-school :  a  primary  department,  including  pupils  up 
to  eight  or  ten  years  of  age;   an  intermediate  department, in- 
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eluding  pnpils  from  eight  or  ten  to  eighteen  or  twenty ;  and  adalt 
classes,  including  pupils  from  eighteen  or  twenty  upwards ;  and 
separate  Scripture  courses  should  be  selected  for  each  of  these 
three  departments ;  these  departments  to  be  further  graded  as 
experience  may  indicate. 

^^Such  a  system  may  properly  recognize  the  church  year  by 
an  alternative  lesson  adapted  to  each  of  the  more  important  sea- 
sons of  that  year,  and  by  a  liturgical  or  other  service  or  services 
with  responsive  readings  for  the  use  of  sach  schools  as  may  wish 
to  adopt  them. 

*'We  approve  the  general  principles  embodied  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Outline  Inductive  Bible  Studies,  prepared  by  the 
Kev.  Erastus  Blakeslee,  and  published  by  the  Bible  Study  Pub- 
lishing Company."  ^ 

Among  those  who  attended  the  Conference,  or  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  movement  there  inaugurated, 
are :  the  Kight  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  of  Boston  ;  Professor 
William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  of  the  Andover  Seminary ;  Professor 
Ernest  D.  Burton,  of  the  Newton  Seminary;  Professor  A.  P. 
Somes,  Principal  of  the  Eillingly  High  School,  Danielsonville, 
Conn. ;  the  Kev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Twitchell,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  the  Rev.  Edward 
Anderson,  of    Danielsonville,  Conn. ;    the  Rev.  P.  A.  Nordell, 

D.  D.,  of  New  London,  Conn. ;  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wasson,  of  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  the  Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  D.  D.,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  Professor  Charles  Rufus  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  Professor  William  Arnold  Stevens,  D.  D.,  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary ;  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson, 
of  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston ;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D.,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  the  Rev.  W.  Dewees  Roberts,  Assistant 
Trinity  Church,  Boston  ;  Professor  William  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge  ;  the  Rev.  Philip 
Moxom,  D.  D.,  of  Boston ;  the  Rev.  W.  V.  W.  Davis,  D.  D.,  of 
Worcester;  Principal  Isaac  Thomas,  of  the  New  Haven  High 
School ;  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  of  Adelbert  College ; 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Savage,  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Principal  James  C. 
Greenough,  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Normal  School ;  President 

E.  B.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of  Brown  University ;  Professor  Greorge  C. 

*  This  Minute  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Bible  Study  Union. 
Those  wishing  further  information  on  this  matter  can  address  The  Bible  Stndj 
Union,  21  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Gow,  of  SmitH  College,  and  others.     (For  additional  names  see 
circular,  to  be  published  hereafter.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  action  taken  at  this  Conference  provides 
(1)  for  a  children  8  course  of  lessons,  comprising  such  parts  of 
the  Bible  as  are  especially  adapted  for  children ;  (2)  a  young 
people^ 8  course^  which  shall  be  a  comprehensive  outline  study  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole,  substantially  on  the*  basis  of  the  two  courses 
of  Outline  Inductive  Studies  already  issued  ;  and  (3)  eventually 
a  Bible  class  course  of  thorough  and  exhaustive  studies  of  special 
biblical  books  and  topics  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Outline 
Inductive  courses.  The  second  and  third  of  these  courses  have 
been  announced  from  the  first  in  connection  with  my  Bible  studies, 
although  only  the  Outline  Inductive  courses  on  the  New  Testament 
liave  as  yet  been  prepared.  The  new  advance  step  taken  at  this 
Conference  was  in  separating  the  children's  course  from  the 
courses  for  the  older  people,  in  order  to  adapt  the  biblical  mar 
terial  better  to  both  old  and  young.  The  foundation  principle 
here  is  that  of  adaptation  of  lesson  material  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  those  using  it.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
the  exceeding  importance  and  far-reaching  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple. A  system  built  upon  it  will  be  graded  in  subject-matter  as 
well  as  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  will  be  both  comprehensive 
and  progressive,  and  one  following  it  will  be  carried  steadily  for- 
ward to  an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

The  First  of  the  New  Graded  Lesson  Series.  The  first  step 
toward  the  development  of  this  new  graded  system  of  Bible  study 
has  been  taken  through  the  kind  cooperation  of  Professor  William 
Arnold  Stevens,  of  the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in 
the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  Ernest  De  Witt 
Burton,  in  charge  of  the  same  department  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  Analytical  OuUine  of 
the  Life  of  Christy  and  in  the  announcement  of  a  corresponding 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version.  The 
Outline  is  not  simply  a  list  of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  is 
an  analysis  of  the  steps  of  progress  in  his  life,  and  the  character- 
ization of  the  same  into  appropriate  parts,  chapters,  and  sections. 
It  includes  the  entire  material  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  embodies 
the  results  of  the  latest  and  best  scholarship  in  this  department 
of  study.  It  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ.  But  it  was  not 
made  for  itself  alone,  nor  merely  as  a  general  aid  to  the  study  of 
Christ's  life,  but  as  the  special  basis  of  a  system  of  textbooks  on 
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the  life  of  Christy  adapted  for  every  age  and  class  of  pupils^ 
from  primary  cards  for  the  infant  class  up  through  graded  lesson 
helps  for  all  departments  of  the  Sunday-school,  to  handbooks 
for  academies,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries.  When  this 
series  of  text-books  shall  be  complete,  it  will  include  a  harmonious 
and  thoroughly  graded  system  of  helps  to  the  study  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  such  as  has  never  before  been  attempted. 

7%e  Sunday-school  Lessons  of  this  Series.  The  Sunday- 
school  lessons  of  this  series  on  the  life  of  Christ  are  now  in 
preparation,  for  use  in  1893.  They  will  include  (1)  a  children's 
course^  comprising  such  events  and  teachings  in  the  life  of  Christ 
as  are  specially  adapted  for  children's  use ;  and  (2)  an  Outline 
Inductive  course^  for  young  people  and  adults,  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  outline  view  of  the  gospel  history  of  Christ's  life.  The 
Children's  course  will  be  called  '*  A  Year  with  Jesus,"  and  will  be 
issued  in  two  grades :  Primary  Lessons  and  Cardsy  and  a  Child*s 
Quarterly^  both  of  which  will  be  prepared  by  Miss  Lucy  Whee- 
lock.  The  Outline  Inductive  course  will  be  called  ''The  Gospel 
History  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  will  be  issued  in  three  grades : 
Intermediate,  Progressive,  and  Advanced.  The  intermediate 
and  progressive  grades  will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  Outline  In- 
dactive  Studies  already  published,  but  much  more  complete  in 
every  respect,  embodying  every  improvement  in  method,  and  in 
the  amount  and  arrangement  of  material  in  each  lesson  that  are 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  two  years  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  the  courses  already  completed.  The  advanced  grade  will 
be  wholly  different  in  form  from  the  other  grades  of  this  series. 
It  will  be  designed  especially  for  Bible  classes  already  familiar 
with  the  facts  in  Christ's  life,  and  will  be  a  series  of  Bible  studies 
on  topics  connected  with  the  various  lessons  in  this  course.  The 
intermediate  grade  will  be  prepared  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Chapin  ; 
tiie  progressive  and  advanced  by  myself,  with  the  editorial  assist- 
ance of  Professor  Stevens,  of  Rochester. 

In  connection  with  these  lessons  there  will  also  be  issued  two 
Teachers*  Handbooks,  one  for  the  children's  course,  prepared  by 
Miss  Wheelock,  and  one  for  the  Outline  Inductive  course,  pre- 
pared by  myself.  These  handbooks  will  include  special  directions 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  teaching  of  each  lesson,  and  also 
copioas  extracts  from  standard  works,  throwing  light  upon  the 
lesson  circumstances  and  surroundings.  They  will  not  be  in 
the  ordinary  sense  notes  on  the  lessons,  nor  will  they  be  such  as 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  study  of  the  lesson  itself,  but  will,  it  is 
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believed,  afford  to  all  teachers  some  of  the  special  helps  to  the 
study  of  the  lesson  which  are  commonlj  available  only  for  those 
who  have  access  to  large  libraries. 

The  lesson  topics  Sf  these  two  courses  are  given  below  in  par- 
allel columns  for  easy  comparison  (see  p.  382).  Both  are  based 
on  the  Analytical  Outline  of  Professors  Stevens  and  Barton. 

Adaptation  to  the  Church  Year.  One  of  the  points  mentioned 
in  the  above  report  of  the  Boston  Lesson  Conference  was  con- 
cerning some  recognition  of  the  church  year.  This  is  desired  by 
many  outside  of  our  liturgical  denominations,  as  well  as  by  those 
in  them.  The  propriety  of  this  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  are  already  observed  in  almost  all  churches,  and 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction.  But  the  Bible  in- 
dudes  so  much  not  directly  connected  with  the  church  year,  that 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  course  of  lessons  to  follow  that 
year,  and  also  be  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole.  The  recognition  of  this  year  must  therefore 
be  in  some  other  way  than  in  the  regular  course  of  lessons.  The 
methods  adopted  in  this  lesson  system  are  as  follows :  First,  The 
publication  of  a  Special  Lesson  Quarterly^  devoted  to  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  other  special  topics,  but  printed  separately  from  the 
regular  lessons  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the 
studies  as  published  in  the  quarterlies.  These  lessons  are  for- 
nished  free  of  cost  to  schools  using  this  system,  on  request 
They  include  missionary  and  temperance  lessons,  as  well  as 
those  on  church  festivals.  Among  those  already  issued  is 
one  entitled  "A  Bird's-Eye View  of  Modem  Missions,"  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Emily  C.  Parsons,  editor  of  "  Woman's  Work 
for  Woman,"  New  York  city;  and  one  on  "The  Temper- 
ance Reformation,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  of  the 
"  Christian  Union."  These  lessons  are  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  information  on  these  great  subjects  is  necessary  to  in- 
terest  in  them.  They  are  therefore  carefully  prepared  and  very 
interesting  historical  sketches  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
matters  to  which  they  relate,  with  suitable  written-answer  questions 
at  the  close.  They  will  be  followed  from  time  to  time  by  similar 
lessons  on  other  aspects  of  these  subjects,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  useful. 

The  other  help  toward  the  recognition  of  the  church  year 
in  the  Sunday-school  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  Church 
Year  Opening  Services.  These  services  will  contain  suitable 
Scripture  readings,  collects,  hymns,  and  whatever  else  is  neoessaiy 
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to  a  complete  order  of  worship  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  design 
of  this  is  that  the  worship  of  the  Sunday-school  shall  be  along  the 
line  of  the  church  year^  while  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday-school 
shall  follow  th^  courses  of  study  pursued  by  the  different  classes. 
These  Church  Year  services  are  being  prepared  by  the  Rev, 
E.  A.  Wasson,  Sector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  use  during 
the  year  beginning  with  the  approaching  Advent  season.  They  will 
be  issued  in  parts,  one  for  each  season,  and  afterward  bound  into 
a  volume  for  permanent  use.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement 
is  a  happy  solution  of  the  troublesome  question  of  a  suitable  rec* 
ognition  of  the  church  year  in  connection  with  Bible  study  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

The  Other  Text-Boohs  of  this  Series,  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  this  series  of  studies  on  the  life  of 
Christ  is  designed  for  use  in  academies,  colleges,  and  theological 
seminaries  as  well  as  in  SundaynMshools,  so  that  as  far  as  possible 
the  instruction  of  childhood  and  youth  may  be  made  a  basis  for 
the  more  advanced  instruction  of  later  years,  and  so  that  there 
shall  be  one  system  of  instruction  on  this  subject  in  all  grades  of 
education.  The  text-books  for  this  purpose  will  include  a  Hand- 
book for  theological  seminaries,  one  for  academies  and  colleges, 
and  the  Harmony  above  referred  to. 

The  Handbook  for  theological  seminaries  has  been  prepared  by 
Professors  Stevens  and  Burton,  for  issue  this  fall,  and  comprises 
a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  material  in  addition  to  the  Ana- 
lytical Outline.  Among  its  specially  interesting  features  are  a 
carefully  prepared  Table  of  *^  Sayings  of  Christ  assigned  by  the 
Evangelists  to  more  than  one  occasion ; "  a  Table  of  **  Leading 
Events  of  Jewish  History  from  536  b.  c.  to  a,  d.  70  ; "  and  a  list 
of  more  than  forty  of  the  best  books  of  reference  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  with  critical  statements  of  their  value.  This  book  will 
be  used  during  the  current  year  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Rochester,  and  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  both  the  Theo- 
logical and  Undergraduate  Departments.  It  will  find  its  field 
in  such  institutions,  and  also  in  Bible  clubs,  and,  in  some  cases, 
in  academies  and  advanced  Bible  classes.  Suggestions  have 
already  been  received  concerning  the  translation  of  it  into  Ger- 
man for  the  use  of  German  theological  seminaries.  It  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  specialists  in  this  department,  but  will  be  found 
most  helpful  to  all  who  wish  to  study  this  subject  thoroughly. 

The  Handbook  for  academies  and  colleges  is  announced  in  re- 
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sponse  to  many  requests  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  Outline 
Inductive  Bible  Studies,  though  not  prepared  for  such  use,  have 
already  found  their  way  into  a  very  considerable  number  of  such 
institutions.  The  new  Handbook  will  be  prepared,  under  the 
supervision  of  Professors  Stevens  and  Burton,  by  an  eicpert  in 
college  teaching.  It  will  include  such  portions  of  the  seminary 
Handbook  as  may  seem  best,  but  will  also  have  copious  library 
references,  suggestive  hints,  and  whatever  else  is  needed  to  aid 
academy  and  college  professors  in  the  scientific  teaching  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  Harmony  will  have  full  notes  on  all  subjects 
requiring  special  attention,  and  will  be  an  almost  indispensable 
book  of  reference  for  use  with  these  Handbooks,  and  for  the  thor- 
ough study  of  the  life  of  Christ.  These  two  volumes  will  be 
published  during  the  summer  of  1893,  for  the  college  year  of 
1893-94. 

TTie  Advisory  Lesson  Committee,  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Lesson  Conference  already  referred  to,  that  an  Advisory 
Lesson  Committee  of  fifteen,  representing  different  denominations, 
should  be  selected  in  connection  with  this  system  of  lessons,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  its  appointment.  The  many  inter- 
ests involved  make  the  selection  of  such  a  committee  a  matter  of 
very  careful  consideration.  Several  persons  of  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  the  churches  have  already  accepted  membership  in  it  The 
whole  list  will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  is  complete.  Plans  for 
future  courses  will  be  laid  before  the  Committee  at  no  distant 
day,  and  will  be  announced  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say 
that  they  will  include  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in 
the  New,  and  will  be  designed  in  the  end  to  form  as  complete  a 
series  of  lessons  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible  as  that  now  offered 
on  the  life  of  Christ. 

Publishers.  All  the  works  above  mentioned  will  be  published 
by  the  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  concern 
devoted  to  this  special  business,  which  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  the  whole  system  and  each  individual  part  of  it  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  ABOVE  DESCRIBED  NEW  SERIES  OF 
GRADED  LESSONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Note  1.  This  series  comprises  two  courses :  (1)  A  Childrek's 
CouBSE,  comprising  events  and  teachings  specially  adapted  for  chil- 
dren's use ;  and  (2)  Ak  Outline  Inductive  Course,  giving  a  con- 
nected historical  outline  of  Christ's  life. 
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NortB  2.     Both  of  these  coorses  are  based  on  the  Analytical  Oatline 

of  Professors  Stevens  and  Barton.     The  Part  Titles  and  most  of  the 

lesson  and  topic  titles  of  the  Oatline  Inductive  Coarse  are  from  that 

Oatline.'   The  Children's  Coarse  is  laid  oat  without  reference  to  the  Fart 

divisions  of  Christ's  life.      References  always  indvde  parallel  pa^- 

ioges. 

LESSON  TOPICS. 

(Subject  to  revision.) 


CHIIJ>BEN'S  OOUB8E. 
Svbjeet:  A  Year  with  Jbsus. 

Note  3.  The  Primary  Lessons 
and  Cards  of  this  course  take  up 
single  events  and  teachings  as  indi- 
cated bj  the  lesson  topics.  The 
Child's  Qxiarterly  associates  other 
connected  events  and  teachings  with 
these,  so  as  to  make  a  reasonably 
complete  child's  outline  story  of 
Christ's  Ufe. 


OUTLINE  INDUCTIVIB 
OOUBSE. 

Subject :  The  GtOspel  Histoby  of 
*  Jesus  Chbist. 

Note  4.  The  Intermediaie  Chade 
of  this  coarse  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  and  seeks  to 
fix  them  in  mind  in  their  order 
and  connections.  Tlie  Progressive 
or  Young  Peoples  Grade  reviews 
these  facts,  but  seeks  chiefly  to  in- 
terpret their  historical  and  spiritual 
significance.  The  Advanced  or 
Bible  Class  Grade  dwells  mainly 
on  the  doctrinal  and  practical  teach- 
ings of  the  lesson.  Thus  each  suc- 
cessive grade  of  the  lessons  is  an 
advance  on  the  one  before  it  in  pur- 
pose as  well  as  in  method. 

Note  5.  The  principal  discourses 
of  Christ  will  be  considered  in  out- 
line only,  or  merely  referred  to,  in 
this  course  of  lessons.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  taken  up  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  course. 


PART  I. 

THE   THIBTT    TSARS    OF   FBI- 
VATB  IiIFls: :  From  the  Birth  of 
JesuB  until  the  Coming  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Lesson  1.     Intboductobt.    Brief 
survey  of 

1.  Messianic  Prophecy. 

2.  The    world    into   which    Christ 
came ;  Roman,  Greek,  Jewish. 

3.  The  Gospels :  their  characteris- 
tics and  purpose. 
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Lesson  !•    The  Babe  in  the 
Manqeb.    Lu.  2 : 1-20. 


Lesson  2.    The  Babe  ik  the 
Temple.    Lu.  2 :  22-59. 

Lesson  3.     The  Boy  m  the 
Temple.     Lu.  2 :  41-51. 


Lesson  2.    The  Word  made 
Flebh. 

1.  Prologae  of  John's  GospeL  Jo. 
1 : 1-18. 

2.  The  annonciatioii  to  Mary.  Lo. 
1:26-^. 

3.  The  annanciation  to  JosepL  Mt 

1 :  18-26. 

4.  Birth  of  Jesus  the  Christ  Lo. 
2 : 1-20. 

Lesson  S.  Childhood  and  Touth 
OF  Jesxts. 

1.  The  infancy  of  Jesus.  La.  2 : 
21-39 ;  Mt.  2  :  1-23. 

2.  Visit  to  Jerusalem  when  twelTe 
years  old.    Lu.  2  :  41-50. 

3.  Eighteen  years  at  NazaretL  La. 
2  :  51,  52  (cf.  Mt.  13  :  54^ 
etc.). 


PART  II. 

THB  OFEirilffa  BVBNT8  Of 
CHRIST'S  HINIBTB7 :  Prom  tl» 
Comins;  of  John  the  Baptiit  until 
the  Public  Appearance  of  Jesu  in 
Jerusalem. 

Lesson  4^.  The  MinistrtofJohx 
THE  Baptist.  Lu.  3 : 1-17  (c/ 
Lu.  1 :  5-25 ;  57-80). 

Lesson  4.   The  Baptism  op  Jesus.    Lesson   5.     The    Bapmbm  am) 
Mt.  3 :  13-17.  Temptation  op  Jesus.    Mt  3 : 

13_4 :  11. 


Lesson  6.     The   BEannnKQS  or 
Faith  in  Jesus. 

1.  John's    testimony    before    the 
priests  and  Levites.  Jo.  1 :  19-28. 

2.  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God.   Jo.  1  - 
29-84. 

f  3.  The  first  three  disciples.   Jo.  1 : 
35-42. 

4.  Philip  and  Nathanael.    Jo.l: 
43-n51. 

5.  The  first  mirade :  water  msde 
wine.    Jo.  2 : 1-11. 


Lesson  5.    The  pibst  pive  Disci- 
ples.   Jo.  1 :  35-51. 
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Lesion  6.    The  Talk  with  Nico- 
DEHUS.    Jo.  3 : 1-21. 


Lesson  7.    Jesus  by  the  Well. 
Jo.  4 : 1-26. 


PART  III. 

THX  BABIiT  JUDXAN  lONUf- 
TB7:  iTrom  the  Fablio  Appear- 
•noe  of  Jmus  in  Jeroialem  ontU  hU 
Betnm  to  Oalilee. 

Lesson  7.     The   Beqinkino   of 
Chbist's  Work  in  Jebubalem. 

1.  Fiist  deansiug  of  the  temple. 
Jo.  2 :  13-22. 

2.  Discourse  with  Nicodemos.  Jo. 
2:23—3:21. 

Lesson  8.    Chkist  in  Judea  and 
Samabia. 

1.  The  period  of  preaching  and 
baptizing  in  Jadea.  Jo.  3 :  22-36. 

2.  The  two  dajs'  ministry  in  Sa- 
maria.   Jo.  4 : 1-42. 


Lesson  9.  Review.  Intboduc- 
tion  :  Pbepabation  and  Begin- 
nings.   Pabts  L-III. 


Lesson  8.    Jesus  fbeaohing  at 
Nazabeth.    Ln.  4 :  16-30. 


PART  IV. 

FIB8T  FEBIOP  OT  THS  GAIil- 
IiEAN  MINISTBY :  From  the  Be- 
tuxn  to  Galilee  until  the  Ghooains 
of  the  Twelve. 

Lesson  10.  The  Beginning  of 
Chbist's  Wobk  in  Galilee. 

1.  Imprisonment  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  beginning  of  Christ's 
Galilean  ministry.  Mk.  1 :  14, 
16;  Jo.  4:43-45. 

2.  The  nobleman's  son.  Jo.  4: 46- 
54. 

3.  First  rejection  at  Nazareth.  La. 
4 :  16^0. 

4.  Removal  to  Capemaom.  Mt  4 : 
13-16. 

Lesson  11.     The  Call  of  the 

FOXTB  AND  THE  FiBST  PbEACH- 

iNG  TouB.     Lu.  5 : 1-11 ;  Mk« 
1:35-45. 
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Lesson  12.  Thb  Scbibes  akd 
Phabibeeb  FDmiNO  Fault  wixh 
Jesus. 

Lesson  9.    Jssus  ToaoiyiKa  Sin.    1-  The    paralytic    borne  of  four. 


Mk.  2 : 1-12. 


Mk.  2 : 1-12. 

2.  The  call  of  Matthew.    Mk.  2 : 
13-17. 

3.  The  qaestion  about  fasting    Mk. 
2 :  18-22. 


Lesson  13.    The  Sabbath  Qui»- 
tion:     Fibst   Plots  to  khj. 
Jesus. 
Lesson    10.     At    the  Pool    op    1.  The  infirm  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda.    Jo.  6  : 1-18.  Bethesda.    Jo.  6  : 1-18. 

2.  The    disciples    plucking   gnin. 


Lesson  11.     KEEPiNa  the   Sab-^ 
BATH.     Mt.  12 : 1-14. 

Lesson  12.  Review.  Lessons  1-11. 


Lessonl^.  The  Beatitudes.  Mt1 

6 : 1-16. 
Lesson  14.    The  Golden  Rule. 

Mt.  7  :  7-12. 
Lesson  15.    The  Two  Buildebs. 

Mt  7 :  24-27. 


Mk.  2 :  23-28. 
3.  The  man  with  the  withered  band. 
Mk.  3 : 1-6. 

PARTY. 

8SOOND  FIBBIOD  OT  THE  GAII- 
IiJBAJT  MINI8TBT:  From  the 
Chooflina  of  the  Twelve  until  Uttt 
'Withdrawal  into  Northern  Galflea. 

Lessonsl4tandl^,  Oboasization 
OF  the  Kingdom. 

1.  The  widespread  fame  of  Chriflt 
Mk.  3 : 7-12. 

2.  The  choosing  of    ihe  Twelve. 
Mk.  3 :  13-19a. 

3.  The  Sermon  on  the  Meant.  Mt 
^     5:1-8:1.    (See  Note  5.) 


Lesson  16.   The  Second  Fbeach- 
INO  TouB.     La.  7 : 1—8 : 3- 

Lesso7i  17.    A  Day  of  TEACHiHa 
BY  THE  Sea  of  Galilee. 

1.  Warnings  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  '*  an  eternal  sin."  Hk. 
3 :  19^-30. 

2.  The  true  kindred  of  Christ  Mk. 
3 :  31-36. 
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Lesson  16.   Story  of  the  Sowsb.    3.  The  parables  by  the  sea.    Mk. 
Mt  13 : 1-23.  4 : 1-34. 

Lesson  18.    A  Day  of  Misacles 
BY  THE  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Lesson  17.  A  Storm  at  Sea.  Mk.    1.  The  stilling  of  the  tempest    Mk. 
4 :  35-41.  4  :  35-41. 

2.  The  Gadarene  demoniacs.     Mk. 
6 : 1-20. 
Lesson  18.     Jaibus'   Dauqhteb.     3.  The  raising  of  Jairns'  daughter. 
Mk.  5  :  21-43.  Mk.  5 :  21-43. 

4.  The  two  blind  men  and  the  damb 
demoniac.     Mt  9 :  27^4. 

Lesson  19«    The  Third  Preach- 
ing Tour.    Mk.  6 : 1-29. 

Lesson  20.     The  Crisis  at  Ca- 

FBRNAXTM. 

Lesson  19.    The  Five  Thousand    1.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thoosand. 
FED.     Mk.  6 :  30-46.  Jo.  6 : 1-16. 

2.  Jesus  walking  on  the  water.    Jo. 
6 :  16-21. 
Lesson  20.    The  Bread  of  Life.    3.  Discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Jo.  6 :  22-40.  ,  Jo.  6 :  22-71. 

Lesson  21.  Review  :  The  Minis- 
try OF  Healino  and  Preach- 
ing.   Parts  rV.-V. 

PART  VI. 

THTHD  FBBIOD  OF  THIS  OAU- 
IiEAJBT  MUriSTBY:  From  the 
Withdrawal  into  Northem  Oalllee 
until  the  Final  Departure  for  Je- 
nualem. 

Lesson  22.    T&e  Withdrawal 
into  Northern  Galilee. 

Lesson  21.    A  Journey  to  the     1.  The  first  northem  journey  for 
North.    Mk.  7:24r-37.  retirement    Mh.  7: 24-37. 

2.  A  hrief  retom  to  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee.    Mk.  8 : 1-26. 

Lesson  22.    The  Transfioura-       Lesson  23.    Peter's  Confession 

TION.      Mt  17 : 1-13.  AND      THE       TRANSFIGURATION* 

Mk.  8 :  27—9  :  32. 
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Lesson  23.    Thb  Light   of  the    Lesson  24.     At  the  Feast  or 
World.    Jo.  8 :  12-20.  Tabebnacles.  Jo.  7  : 1 — 8 :  59. 

Lesson  24.    Review.  Lessons  13- 
23.  PART  VII, 

TH1B  FEBXAN  MOTISTBT :  From 
the  Final  I>eiwrtiiTe  from  Galilee 
unta  the  Final  ArriTal  at  JeroMlaiiL 

Note  6.  As  there  b  so  little 
historical  moTement  in  the  record 
of  this  Part  of  Christ's  life,  most 
of  the  lessons  in  it  are  on  charac- 
teristic teachings  of  this  period. 

Lesson  25.    The  CtOOd  Samabi-    Lesson  25.    Jesus*  Final  Depab- 
TAN.    Lu.  10 :  26-37.  tube  fbom  Galilee.     La.  9 : 

51—10 :  42. 

Lesson  26.  The  Good  Shephebd.    Lesson  26.    At  the  Feast    of 
Jo.  10 : 1-18.  Dedication.     Ja  chs.  9,    10. 

*    (See  Note  5.) 

Lesson  27.  Discoubse  onPbateb. 
Lu.  11 : 1-13. 

Lesson  28.  Wabninos  aoainst 
THE  Spibit  of  Phabisaibm.  Lo. 
ch.  12. 

Lesson  29.    The  Wat  of  Life. 
Lesson  27.     The  Gbeat  Supfeb.     1.  The  parahle  of  the  great  sopper. 
Lu.  14 :  15-24.  Lu.  14 :  7-24. 

2.  Discourse  on  counting  the  cost. 
Lu.  14 :  26-35. 

Lesson  28.    The  Pbodioal  Son.    Lesson  30.    Thbee  Pabablbb  of 
Lu.  15: 11-32.  Gbace.    Lu.  ch.  16. 

Lesson  29.       Lazabus    Raised.    Lesson  31.     The     Raibino    of 
Jo.  11 : 1-44.  Lazabus.    Jo.  ch.  11. 

Lesson  32.  Joubneyikg  toward 
Jebubalem:  Teachinqsbythe 

Wat. 

« 

Lesson  30.    The    Phabibkk  and    1.  The  Pharisee  and  the  publicsa. 
THE  Publican.      Lu.  18 : 1-14.  Lu.  18  :  9-14. 
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Le99on  31.        Christ     blbbsiko    2.  Christ  blessing  little    children. 
LiTTLS  Childbbn.      ML    10 :        La.  18 :  15-17. 
13-16.  3.  The  rich  young  mler.     Ln.  18  : 

18-^. 


Lesson  S3.     Jbsus   at     Jericho 
AND  Bethany. 

1.  The  blind  men  near    Jericho. 
Lu.  18  :  35-43. 

2.  Visit  to    Zacchseos.     Lu.   19: 
1-10. 

3.  Anointing  of  Jesus  by  Mary  of 
Bethany.    Jo.  11 :  55—12  :  11. 


Lesson  32.    Visit  to  ZAccHiEUS. 
Lu.  19 :  1-10. 


Lesson  34.  Review  :  The  Minis- 
try OF  Instruction  and  Train- 
ing.   Farts  VL-VII. 


Lesson  33.    The   First     Palm 
Sunday.    Mt  21 : 1-11. 


PART  VIII. 

THIS  PASSION  WICSK:  Trom  the 
Fixial  Arrival  In  Jenualem  until  the 
Besnrreotion. 

SUNDAY. — A  Day  of  Triumph. 
MONDAY.  —  A  Day  of  Authority. 

Lesson  35.  The  Triumphal 
Entry     and     the       Second 

CLBANSINa     OF     THE      TeMPLB. 

Mt.  21 : 1-17. 


TUESDAY.  — A  Day  of  Conillot. 


Lesson  34.    Parable     of     the 
Vineyard.     Mt.  21 :  33-41. 


Lesson  36.     Christ's  Authority 
IN  THE  Temple  challenged. 

1.  Christ's    authority    challenged. 
Mt  21 :  23-27. 

2.  Three    parables    of     warning. 
Mt.  21 :  28—22 :  14. 


Lesson  35.     The    Great   Com- 
mandment.     Mt  22 :  34-40. 

Lesson  36.      Review.       Lessons 
25^5. 


Lesson  37.     Questions  and  An- 
swers. 

1.  Three  insidious  questions  by  the 
Jewish  rulers.    Mt  22 :  15-40. 

2.  Christ's     unanswerable      ques- 
tion.   Mt  22 :  41-46. 
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Lesson  38.       The     Close      of 
Chbist's  Publio  Mikibtbt. 

Lesson  37.    The  Widow's  Mites.    1.  The  widow's  two   mites.    ML 
Mk.  12 :  41-44.  12 :  41-44. 

2.  Grentiles  seeking  Jesos.  Jo. 
12 :  20-36. 

3.  The  Jews  rejecting  Christ  Jo. 
12 :  37-50. 

Lesson  39.  Discottbse  concern- 
ing THE  End  OF  THE  WOKLD. 

1.  Parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mt 
25 : 1-13. 
Lesson  38.      Paeable     of    the    2.  Parable    of    the    talents.    Mt 

Talents.    Mt  25  :  14-30.  25  :  14-30. 

Lesson  39.    Hbuis  of  the  Kino-    3.  The  judgment  scene.     Mt  25 : 
DOM.    Mt  25  :  31-46.  31-46. 

WEDNJCSDAT.  — A  Day  of  Betlra- 
ment,  probably  spei^t  in  Bethany. 

THUBSDAT.  — The  Irfurt  Day  with 
the  DifloipleB. 

Lesson  40.    The  Last    Suppeb.    Lesson  40.     The    Last   Suffer. 
Mk.  14 :  12-31.  Mt  26 :  17^35. 

Lesson  41.      The  Vine  and  the    Lesson  41.    The  Pbomisb  of  the 
Branches.    Jo.  15 :  1-19.  Comfobteb.      Selections    from 

Jo.  chs.  14-17.     (See  Note  5.) 

FRIDAY.  —  The  Day  of  Soflbriiig. 

Lesson  42.  Gethsemane  and  the 
Tbial  befobe  the  Jewish 
AuTHOBiTiES.  Mt  26:  36— 
27 :  10. 

Lesson  42.     Jesus    Condemned.    Lesson  43.    The  Tbiaii   beiosb 
Jo.  18 :  28—19 :  16.  Pilate.    Jo.  18 :  28—19 :  16. 

Lesson  43.    Jesus  on  the  Cboss.    Lesson  44.   The  GBUCiFizioNAin> 
Jo.  19 :  17-42.  Bubial.    Jo.  19 :  17-42. 

8  ATUBDAT.—  The  Day  in  the  Tomb. 
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TEE    70BTT    DATS:    From    the 
Basnrreotlon  nntU  the  jLjoension. 

Lesion  44.    Jesxts    Risen.     Mt    Xe««<w45.     The    Resxtbbection 
28 : 1-15.  MoBNiNa.     Mt  28 : 1-15 ;  Jo. 

20 : 1-18. 


Lesson^.     The  Walk  to  Em- 
MAUS.    Ln.  24 :  13-35. 


Lesson  A&.     Loyest   Thou   Me?^ 
Jo.  21 : 1-24. 

Lesson  ^1.  Jesus'  Last  Com- 
mand AND  HIS  Ascension.  Lu. 
24:44-53. 


Lesson  48.      Review    of 

COUBSE. 


the 


Lesson  46.    The  Eyening  of  the 
Resurrection  Day. 

1.  The    walk   to    Emmaus.      Lq. 
24:13-35. 

2.  The  appearance  to  the  ten  in 
Jerusalem.    Lu.  24 :  36-43. 


Lesson  47.  Subsequent  Appear- 
ances AND  Ascension.  Jo.  20  : 
26—21 :  24 ;  Lu.  24 :  44-53. 


Lesson  48.  Review  :  The  Minis- 
try OF  Suffering  and  of  Vic- 
tory.     Conclusion.       Parts 

vin.-ix. 


Note  6.  Special  Lessons.  This  Outline  leaves  four  Sundays  in  the 
year  for  special  lessons,  or  for  vacation,  or  for  repeating  lessons  that  may 
come  on  stormy  Sundays,  as  may  he  desired.  The  special  lesson  quar- 
terly, containing  Christmas,  Easter,  Missionary,  Temperance,  and  other 
special  lessons,  is  sent  free  to  schools  using  these  studies,  on  request 

Urastus  BldkesUe. 
21  Bromfdeld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST. 

V.    THE   DIVIKE-HUMAN  FEKSONALITT. 

Fbom  the  revelation  of  Fatherhood,  the  redemption  into  sonahip,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Grod,  thought  proceeds  to  the  person  who  reveals,  re- 
deems, and  rules.  The  revelation  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  The 
redemption  is  into  sonship  with  God.  The  kingdom  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  of  God.  The  work  of  Christ  is  a  divine  woric.  Is  he 
divine  ?  Is  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  a  reasonable  belief  ?  Is  it  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  truth  he  has  revealed  and  the  life  he  has 
produced  ? 

The  facts  to  which  attention  may  first  be  directed  are  the  reality  of 
revelation  in  nature  and  in  humanity,  and  the  ascending  order  of  the 
revelations.  The  argument  from  these  facts  is  that  the  culmination  is 
reached  in  Christ,  who  completes  the  partial  and  prophetic  revelations 
embodied  in  the  universe  and  in  history. 

Nature  is  a  revelation  of  Grod.  Phenomena  are  the  manifestation  of 
energy  or  force.  The  last  and  most  satisfying  word  concerning  force  is 
that  it  is  from  the  will  of  God.  Otherwise  it  is  wholly  mysterious  and 
unexplained.  The  thought  which  is  expressed  in  nature,  in  its  laws,  iti 
mathematical  order,  its  progressive  evolution,  is  the  outshining  of  reason, 
that  is,  of  the  thought  of  Grod.  Nature  embodies  the  divine  power 
and  wisdom.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  nature,  it 
is  seen  that  nature  and  Grod  are  not  separated.  Mechanical  analogies 
are  no  longer  considered  appropriate.  The  universe  is  not  a  machine 
with  self-acting  powers,  created  long  ago  by  Grod,  but  now  external  to 
Him.  The  analogies  of  organism  are  more  satisfactory  —  Grod  is  in  his 
world  as  its  power,  its  life,  its  idea.  Pantheism,  which  confounds  God 
and  nature,  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth  as  Deism,  which  regards  God 
and  nature  as  mutually  exclusive.  Nature,  then,  considered  as  revealing 
Grod,  is  seen  to  be  a  revelation  in  concrete  embodiment.  It  is  a  reality 
for  the  indwelling  of  Grod.  It  is,  indeed,  a  reality  at  all  only  because  it 
is  the  indwelling  of  Grod.  In  Him  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
These  are  the  commonly  accepted  conclusions  of  aU  who  believe  that  a 
Grod  exists.  And  further,  nature,  including  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  is  an  ascending  order.  There  has  been  repetition  and  even  retro- 
gression. But,  on  the  whole,  the  movement  has  been  so  distinctly  pro- 
gressive that  the  process  is  recognized  and  characterized  as  evolution. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  classify  mineralogical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
phenomena  as  lower  and  higher.  The  universe  as  a  whole  has  never 
come  around  to  its  starting  place,  nor  ever  wilL  The  wheels  of  nature 
do  it  is  true  repeat  their  revolutions  in  days  and  seasons,  but  like  the 
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wheels  of  a  carriage,  tuniing  aronnd  and  aronndi  yet  bearing  one  on- 
ward to  his  destination,  the  wheels  of  the  nniverse  go  ever  forward. 
The  movement  might  be  likened  to  that  of  an  ascending  spiral. 

Homanity  is  a  revelation  of  God.  The  intellectnal  and  moral  powers 
of  man  reveal  as  well  as  recognize  absolute  troth  and  right.  Society,  as  it 
advances  along  the  path  of  civilization,  realizes  a  purpose  which  is  not  of 
its  own  origination,  but  which  is  the  ideal  corresponding  to  its  inherent 
constitation.  Indeed,  the  belief  in  Gk)d  rests  on  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  man  and  on  the  history  of  the  race  even  more  closely  than  on  the 
design  and  order  of  the  physical  nniverse.  The  mode  of  revelation 
in  humanity  is  also  an  embodiment.  Not  what  is  superimposed  upon 
humanity  as  that  which  is  additional  to  it,  but  humanity  itself  is  the  reve- 
lation. Truth  and  right  could  not  be  made  known  to  man,  unless  truth 
and  right  were  in  man.  The  pattern  is  not  painted  on  the  doth,  but  is 
woven  into  it.  To  destroy  the  pattern  is  to  destroy  the  fabric.  The 
revelation  is  in  and  through  humanity.  It  is  higher,  also,  than  the  em- 
bodiment of  God  in  nature.  The  ascending  order  is  unmistakable.  In 
the  past,  the  succession  4b^agh  nature  to  man  has  been  from  lower  to 
higher.  In  the  scale  of  importance,  as  the  world  is  at  present,  man  is 
superior,  standing  highest  among  all  contemporaneous  orders.  If  it  is 
believed  that  Grod  is  revealed  in  nature  and  in  humanity  it  is  erident 
that  the  method  is  by  concrete  embodiment  and  by  an  ascending  order. 

Is  humanity,  as  it  is  and  has  been,  the  culmination  ?  By  analogy,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  there  should  be  a  further  advance.  There  is  no 
necessary  reason  for  supposing  that  man  is  the  crown  of  creation. 
There  might  be,  perhaps,  a  new  species  organically  related  to  man, 
as  man  is  organically  related  to  some  orders  below  himself.  In  fact, 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  some  advance  on  the  existing  or- 
der. Humanity  is  incomplete  and  imperfect.  There  is  a  conscious- 
ness within  of  limitations.  The  ideal  is  not  realized.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  the  whole  physical  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now,  waiting  for  man's  complete  knowledge  and  utiliza- 
tion of  its  powers,  which,  as  yet,  he  has  discovered  only  in  part,  waiting 
for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  Grod.  Institutions  of  family  and  govern- 
ment, which  are  divine  creations,  at  present  only  foreshadow  those 
perfect  forms  which  are  to  come.  What  more  probable,  then,  than  that 
God  should  make  some  higher  revelation,  which,  like  the  others,  is  in 
concrete  form,  and  through  which  powers  will  come  in  to  bring  to  com- 
pletion that  which  otherwise  remains  imperfect?  Why  may  He  not 
reveal  himself  in  a  personality,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of 
humanity  and  the  power  within  it  by  which  ^it  may  be  brought  to  its  per- 
fection ?  There  might  be  an  organ  of  revelation,  vitally  related  to  the 
humanity  which  is  to  be  perfected,  yet  not  merely  the  consummate  flower 
of  a  natural  evolution,  such  as  others  also  may  become,  but  an  organ 
through  which  Grod  comes  to  men  in  grace  and  love,  a  new  moral  power 
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introduced  to  bring  humanity  to  its  completion.  No  one  in  advanoe 
would  be  able  to  foresee  what  the  higher  revelation  would  be,  as  no  one, 
knowing  only  the  lower  orders  of  animals  could  have  foreseen  what 
would  follow  in  man,  although,  looking  backward  after  man  has  ap- 
peared, certain  resembUnces  and  anticipations  can  be  recognized.  But 
the  incompleteness  of  humanity  was  known  and  felt  before  Christ  came. 
How  the  need  would  be  satisfied  only  the  actual  revelation  of  truth  and 
love  could  show.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  followed  this 
line  of  thought.  He  referred  to  the  promise  that  all  things  should  be 
put  in  subjection  to  man  and  admitted  that  mankind  does  not  have 
universal  dominion.  Then  he  declared  that  in  Jesus  humanity  will  real- 
ize the  supremacy  for  which  it  is  intended.  Through  the  law  of  sacrifice 
Jesus  himself  gained  a  supreme  power  and  endows  men  with  power. 
Looking  on  man  as  he  is  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  in  subjection  under 
him,  but  we  behold  him,  who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angeb,  even  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  should  taste  death  for  eveiy 
man.  It  is  the  fact  that  in  Christ  a  higher  power  came  into  hnnuinity 
for  its  renovation  and  perfection.  It  may  be,  then,  that  he  was  above 
mankind  in  his  mode  of  existence,  yet  organically  related  to  the  human- 
ity which  he  transcends,  and  that  in  him  the  revelation  of  God  completes 
that  which  in  nature  and  human  life  remained  incomplete. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  entire  discussion  that  there  has  been  that  which 
is  unusual,  exceptional,  extraordinary  in  Christianity,  that  it  is  a  new 
and  higher  revelation  of  God.     On  this  assumption,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  article  of  the  series,  we  are  attempting  to  un- 
derstand, in  some  measure,  the  historical  person  through  whom  this 
revelation  and  new  life  have  been  given  to  the  world.     Jesus  Christ  may 
be  best  understood  as  revealing  the  ethical  qualities  of  God,  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  character  of  Grod.     It  was  his  declared  object  to  make 
known  the  divine  grace,  mercy,  righteousness,  and  love.     The  revelation 
was  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than  metaphysicaL     If  Grod  would  make 
known  his  true  character  to  men,  it  might  be  expected  that,  like  all  his 
revelations,  this  also  would  be  in  some  embodiment,  in  some  concrete 
reality,  and  therefore  in  a  personality,  in  a  life.     No  other  way  is  con- 
ceivable to  us  in  which  character  can  be  known  but  in  a  personal  life. 
Therefore  the  mode  in  which  God  can  reveal  his  character  to  us  would 
seem,  of  necessity,  to  be  under  some  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
human  nature.     It  may  be  that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  his  char- 
acter could  even  be  made  intelligible  to  us  except  in  a  human  embodi- 
ment.    Some  one  may  ask  why  it  could  not  be  spelled  out  on  the  sky  in 
letters  of  light  that  Grod  is  love  or  God  is  our  Father,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake.     But  that  might  be  impossible,  for  an  arrangement  of  the 
planets  or  stars  which  would  spell  out  words  to  one  observer  on  this  side 
the  earth  would  appear  differently  to  another  observer  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  earth  even  if  one  langruage  were  nniversally  understood.  And 
even  if  it  were  possible  for  all  men  to  read  sentences  on  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  how  could  the  meaning  of  the  words  be  known  ?  There  must 
first  have  been  the  experience  of  love  in  human  relations.  There 
most  have  been  the  revelation  of  fatherhood,  the  actual  life  of  parent 
and  child,  of  friend  and  friend,  in  order  that  the  words  should  declare  any- 
thing plainly  concerning  God.  Then  the  affections  of  human  life  are  so 
imperfect  at  the  best,  they  are  so  vitiated  by  selfishness,  that  words  on 
the  sky  would  have  a  meaning  in  correspondence  with  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  earthly  loves.  Such  words  could  have  the  meaning  we  really  do 
find  in  them  by  reason  of  the  life  of  Jesus  more  than  from  any  other 
cause.  That  life  of  sonship  was  the  revelation  to  the  world  of  the  very 
heart  of  God  as  the  eternal  Father.  Now  that  it  has  been  lived,  words 
on  the  sky,  or  in  a  book,  or  on  the  lips,  can  be  understood.  So  it 
would  seem,  after  all,  not  even  to  be  a  question  which  is  the  better  way, 
whether  God  should  declare  himself  in  some  external  way  in  words  not 
to  be  mistaken,  or  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  rather  be  questioned  whether 
He  can  reveal  his  character  of  love  and  right  in  any  way  but  in  a  life 
which  embodies  his  character.  Nature  has  perhaps  revealed  all  of  which 
it  is  capable.  The  revelation  of  love  cannot  be  made  in  visible  physical 
nature.  And  the  disclosures  it  does  make  are  better  than  mere  words, 
llie  beauty,  order,  and  grandeur  of  nature  show  the  glory  of  God  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  can  conceive  no  statement  which  would  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  feeble  reminder  of  that  which  the  eyes  have  rested  on. 
So  humanity,  through  the  constitution  of  persons  and  through  the  history 
of  men,  could  perhaps  reveal  God  only  in  a  limited  degree.  The  reality 
of  the  character  of  God  as  g^ce  and  love  gains  no  sufficient  expression 
in  human  life,  because  that  life  must  be  interpreted  as  it  is,  with  all  the 
doubts  it  awakens  concerning  the  goodness  of  God,  and  with  all  its 
selfishness.  No  statement  of  prophet  or  sage,  whatever  authority  he 
might  claim,  could  give  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  Grod,  so 
long  as  there  was  only  poor,  incomplete,  aspiring,  disturbed  human  life 
to  illustrate  the  words.  Therefore  it  may  be  believed  that  the  real 
character  of  Grod  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  some  embodiment  which 
is  the  complete,  unconfused  expression  of  his  love,  such  an  embodiment 
as  the  person,  example,  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  Father.  After  such  a  revelation  is  made,  no  proclamation  in  words, 
no  startling  manifestations  in  nature,  could  compare  for  a  moment  in 
meaning  or  in  power  with  such  incarnation  of  the  character  of  God. 

When  also  it  is  perceived  that  God  and  man  are  akin  in  respect  to 
reason,  to  righteousness,  and  to  affection,  that  eveiy  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  it  is  credible  and  even  probable  that  Grod  should  reveal  his 
true  character  in  a  human  personality.  Man,  as  the  saying  of  Luther  and 
other  reformers  ran,  is  capable  of  God ;  capax  Dei,  He  is  able  to  ap- 
prehend God  as  the  absolute  reason  and  power,  although  his  knowledge 
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is  mingled  with  error.  In  other  ways  Gkxl  is  real  to  man.  There  is  no 
reason  to  snppose  that  any  other  living  beings  on  the  earth  have  the  power 
to  perceive  God.  Man  alone  has  affinity  for  Grod.  There  is  no  better 
thought  of  man's  perfection  than  that  he  acts  in  consciocis  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God.  The  organ  of  GM's  best  manifestation  of  his  We 
might  therefore  be  found  in  humanity  itself.  The  point  of  contact,  of 
sympathetic  union,  is  presented  there,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  in 
respect  of  character,  is  presented  nowhere  else.  If  nature  reveals  God, 
affording  conditions  favorable  to  the  expression  of  his  greatness  and 
wisdom,  so  far  forth  there  is  a  kinship  between  Grod  and  nature.  It  is 
not  separate  from  Him,  nor  exclusive  of  Him,  but  is  open  at  every  point, 
in  every  atom,  to  his  indwelling.  Nature  could  not  be  understood  at  all, 
nor  conceived  as  existing,  apart  from  Grod,  as  in  some  respects  God 
could  not  be  understood  apart  from  visible  nature.  With  humanity  He 
is  more  closely  akin.  Man  is  not  merely  made  in  the  image  of  Grod ;  he 
can  think  and  know  only  because  the  absolute  truth  gives  law  and  relation 
to  all  reality ;  he  can  know  and  love  the  right  only  because  he  is  in  a 
moral  system  patterned  after  an  ideal  of  absolute  right  which  has  abso- 
lute authority.  Such  kinship  between  man  and  Grod  constitutes  human 
nature  the  most  fitting  organ  for  the  embodiment,  the  incarnation,  of  the 
divine  grace  and  love  which  are  necessary  to  make  men  the  children 
of  God.  If  God  does  reveal  himself  at  all,  if  divinity  appears  in 
nature  and  history,  if,  indeed,  it  is  believed  that  God  exists,  what  more 
probable  than  that  He  should  make  known  his  character  through  a  pei^ 
sonality  which  is  human,  real,  visible,  organically  related  with  man,  and 
yet  the  semi-transparent  medium  which  reveals  the  divine  compasdon 
and  love,  while  it  partly  conceals  the  mystery  of  his  absolute  life. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  farther  back  than  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ.  It  lies  at  the  point  of  knowing  Gk>d  at  all.  How  can  God  be 
known  ?  How  can  the  finite  mind  know  the  infinite  and  absolute  reason  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  perfect  wisdom,  the  infinite  power,  the 
omniscience,  the  omnipresence,  the  eternity,  the  self-existence,  the  per- 
sonality of  God  ?  But  when  the  belief  in  God  exists,  when  He  is  seen 
in  all  law,  in  all  beauty,  in  all  the  necessities  of  reasoning,  in  every  man- 
date of  conscience,  and  in  the  progress  of  history,  when  it  is  b^eved 
that  at  every  moment  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  abso- 
lute God,  it  is  then  no  strain  put  upon  faith,  nor  indeed  upon  reason,  to 
believe  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  one  appeared  who,  in  a  special  manner, 
brought  the  life  of  Gk)d  into  the  life  of  man  for  the  purification  and  per- 
fection of  humanity. 

Thus  far  the  ascending  order  of  existence  and  the  nearness  of  humanity 
to  Grod  have  been  considered  as  making  probable  the  perfection  of  that 
which  is  incomplete  and  the  manifestation  of  the  character  of  Grod  in  its 
fullness  of  love  through  a  human  incarnation.  In  general,  the  move- 
ment of  thought  has  been  from  below  upward,  from  lower  to  hi^ier. 
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The  attempt  may  now  be  made  to  begin  with  the  thought  of  God,  as  He 
18  moTed  with  love  for  men,  and  to  inquire  how  He  can  come  down  to 
them,  or  how  He  can  reyeal  himself  to  them  so  that  they  shall  know  Him 
in  his  real  character  of  love.  The  fact  that  snch  a  supposition  can  be 
made  of  course  implies  that  He  has  already  made  himself  known  in  some 
measure.  The  question  how  Grod  can  reveal  himself  could  not  even  be 
asked  unless  He  had  already  done  so,  for  it  would  not  be  known  that 
there  is  a  God  to  be  revealed.  But  with  the  knowledge  that  He  \a  abso- 
lute how  may  we  suppose  that  He  will  reveal  himself  in  his  moral  dis- 
position and  purpose  ?  Certainly,  under  some  conditions  and  limitations 
which  are  called  finite.  On  the  whole,  a  human  personality  has  the 
fewest  limitations,  for  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  most  nearly  akin  to 
God.  It  also  has  a  power  of  self-direction  or  of  freedom  not  found  in 
other  beings.  God  will  reveal  himself  in  a  human  person.  Then  some 
man  will  say,  how  can  the  absolute  Grod  reveal  himself  in  a  finite  man  ? 
how  can  two  opposites  be  united  ?  how  can  Grod,  who  is  unlimited  and  un- 
conditioned, become  man,  who  is  limited  and  conditioned  ?  is  not  such  a 
onion  a  self-contradiction  ?  Yet  it  is  through  media  which  are  called 
finite  that  He  makes  all  his  revelations.  As  compared  with  Grod  nature 
IS  finite ;  yet  God  is  in  nature  and  is  known  as  God  through  such  con- 
crete embodiment.  As  compared  with  God,  the  human  species  is  finite ; 
yet  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  mankind  and  in  its  history  that  Grod  re- 
veals himself.  God  does  come  down  into  that  which  is  called  finite, 
and  through  it  transmits  the  knowledge  of  himself,  so  that  He  is  knoMm 
as  absolute,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  finite  and  temporal  which 
catches  and  reflects  his  image.  It  is  by  finite  minds  that  God  is  known. 
If  the  distinction  between  finite  and  infinite  means  anything,  and  if 
the  infinite  is  revealed  through  the  finite  and  to  the  finite  in  nature 
and  in  man,  the  revelation  of  Grod  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  human  person- 
ality, or  the  union  of  Grod  with  him,  is  only  like  all  Grod*s  revelations, 
the  infinite  manifested  through  the  finite,  the  absolute  through  the  hu- 
man and  historical.  It  is  needless,  really,  to  set  up  these  contrasts,  for 
nothing  that  we  measure  off  by  itself  and  call  finite  is  really  separate 
from  God,  but  is  derived  from  Him,  is  dependent  on  Him,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Him.  And  somehow,  through  these  living  connections,  the 
mind  of  man  has  knowledge  of  the  source  of  all  the  truth  he  sees  and 
of  all  the  life  he  touches,  as  absolute  and  underived.  How  Grod  comes 
down,  as  it  is  termed,  into  the  finite,  cannot  be  known,  but  He  does,  in 
some  way  through  his  works,  give  the  knowledge  of  his  absolute  being 
to  men.  And  if  Grod  lives  in  nature  so  that  He  can  be  known  there,  if 
He  reveals  himself  in  and  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man,  much 
more,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  could  He  reveal  himself  through,  or  unite  him- 
self to,  or  live  in,  that  person  who  is  confessed  to  be  the  best,  the 
holiest,  the  most  akin  to  God  of  all  the  men  who  have  ever  lived.  The 
belief  concerning  Jesus  is  not  that  God  in  all  his  absoluteness,  omni- 
voL.  xvm.  —  NO.  106.        26 
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acience,  and  omnipotence  took  on  the  form  of  a  man  and  walked  about 
among  men  in  Galilee,  so  that  Jesus  knew  all  occurrences  on  earth  and 
through  the  univerae,  and  was  conscious  that  he  created  the  stars,  and 
knew  more  not  only  than  tlie  ancients,  but  more  than  the  modems,  of 
science  and  philosophy,  but  it  is  the  belief  that  God  was  in  Christ,  so  far 
as  God  can  manifest  his  life  in  a  human  personality  at  a  given  period  in 
history,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  his  grace  and  love  for  the 
renewal  and  perfection  of  men.  Such  an  embodiment  of  Grod,  like  every 
revelation  of  Him,  leaves  very  much  mysterious  as  to  mode  and  limita- 
tions, the  broader  light  giving  more  depth  and  extent  to  the  all-surroaiid- 
ing  darkness.  But  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  pertains  less  to  hii 
absoluteness  than  to  his  character.  It  is  the  love  of  Grod  which  is  made 
known  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  fitness  of  personality  to  express  love  b  un- 
questioned. The  capability  of  a  man  to  realize  sonship  is  undoubted. 
That  which  is  highest  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  is  the  ethical. 
In  respect  to  character  tliere  is  affinity  between  God  and  man,  so  that 
God  might  be  able  in  no  other  way  so  well  to  reveal  his  own  character  at 
all,  and  certainly  not  in  such  way  that  it  should  be  understood  by  man,  as 
in  a  pure  and  pei'fect  personality.  These  considerations  respecting  the 
revelation  of  the  absolute  to  and  in  the  finite  show  at  least  the  possibilitf 
of  a  divine  revelation  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  certainly  ii 
no  absurdity  or  contradiction  in  the  belief,  since,  if  God  would  reveal 
his  character  at  all,  no  other  mode  can  be  conceived  except  some  finite 
and  historical  manifestation.  The  possibility  easily  passes  into  the  prob- 
ability that  God  was  in  Christ  as  a  revelation  or  incarnation,  in  view  of 
the  human  need  of  knowing  God's  Fatherhood,  and  in  view  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  truth  and  the  power  of  the  life  Jesus  actually  gave  to  the 
world.  The  admission  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  is  matched  by  the  fact  that  the  truth  and  motive  power 
which  actually  came  from  Christ  are  exceptional  and  extraordinary,  so 
exceptional  that,  as  we  observed  in  the  preceding  article,  the  explanation 
of  Jesus  as  a  religious  genius  or  an  inspired  man  is  inadequate  to  accoant 
for  him. 

In  keeping  with  the  divine-human  personality  of  Jesus  is  his  power  to 
work  miracles.  These  were  not  mere  wonders,  but  deeds  of  beneficence. 
His  power  of  instantaneous  healing  seems  to  have  been  inherent  It 
has  been  aptly  called  his  health-power,  llie  healing  influence  of  a 
healthy  person  over  a  diseased  person  has  had  many  illustrations  and,  at 
the  present  time,  is  recognized,  as  it  never  has  been  before,  as  the  exerciee 
of  a  real  power  which  is  but  little  understood.  Such  a  power  Jesos  had 
to  the  fullest  degree.  That  which  is  vaguely  suggested  by  modem  mind 
cure,  faith  cure,  or  even,  possibly,  by  hypnotic  and  mesmeric  influence 
was  complete  in  Jesus.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  such  a 
healtli-power  over  bodies  and  minds  thap  that  the  narrative  of  his  heal- 
ings is  a  pure  fabrication,  or  an   unfounded  tradition.     It  was  a  real 
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power  he  had  to  restore  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  under  demoniacal 
possession,  whatever  form   of  mental  disease  and  hallucination   or   of 
moral  insanity  that  may  have  been.     Even  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, although  the  visible  form  of  his  glorified  person  may  not  be  under- 
stood, and  certainly  is  not  important,  are  the  credible  and  indeed  natural 
consummation  of  his  life  and  work.     If  one  has  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  belief  in  personal  immortality  and  holds  it  as  true  that  the  individual 
survives  death,  why  should  it  be  incredible  that  Jesus  survived  death  and 
gave  some  crowning  proof  of  the  victory  in  keeping  with  the  divine  life 
which  preceded  his  crucifixion  ?     The  process  of  restoration  from  death, 
or  rather  of  transition  through  death  into  the  endless  life  might,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  so  unique,  so  free  from  the  debasements  of  sin,   so 
divine,  be  more  rapid  than  it  is  in  others.     In  view  of  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  revelation  in  him  to  redeem  from  sin  and  to  bestow  the 
gift  of  eternal  life,  such  manifestation  of  the  glorified  person  might  be 
necessary.      The  emphasis  lies  not  so  much  on  the  resurrection  as  a 
proof  of  the  divinity,  but  rather  on  the  divinity,  on  the  unique  person, 
and  on  his  unique  work,  as  a  proof  of  the  resurrection,  while  the  mar- 
velous results  of  belief  in  the  resurrection  go  far  to  prove  both  the  fact 
itself,  and  also  the  divineness  of  the  person   who  thus   overcame   the 
power  of  death.     Here  also  the  question  could  be  asked  how,  if  God 
would  convince  men  of  the  reality  of  life  beyond  death.  He  could  do  it 
more  surely  than  through  that  resurrection  which  abolished  death.     The 
power  of  Jesus  over  physical  nature,  as  shown  in  the  stilling  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  multiplying  of  the  loaves,  the  draught  of  fishes,  is  not  as  intelli- 
gible to  us,  especially  the  creation  of  loaves  of  bread.     If  these  miracles 
stood  alone,  we  might  be  incredulous.     But  he  who  had  such  power 
over  men,  over  mind  and  body,  even  after  death,  may  have  been  aware 
at  times  of  a  control  over  nature  which  was  unusual.     If  he  was  more 
than  human,  if  he  embodied  the  character  of  God  so  as  to  bring  in  a 
new  revelation,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  mark  a  line  beyond  which  his 
power  could  not  be  exercised,  and  especially  to  make  such   boundary 
coincide  with  the  limits  of  facts  which  can  be  made  clearly  intelligible 
to  us.     The  nature-miracles  are  very  few  and  are  not  important  to  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  his  person,  his  teachings,  and  his  kingdom.    And 
as  to  all  the  miracles,  the  remark  made  in  the  preceding  article  may  be 
repeated,  that  they  are  secondary  in  importance  to  the  life  and  teachings 
of  the  divine  person,  even  as  he  himself  insisted,  and  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  chiefly  as  proofs  that  he  is  divine,  but  as  exercises  of  a  be- 
neficence in  keeping  with  his  whole  redeeming  work.     The  doubts  which 
might  ai-ise  if  such  powers  were  ascribed  to  any  one  disappear  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  belonged  to  one  who  in  his  very  person  and  life 
actually  gave  a  new  revelation  of  God,  produced  a  new  type  of  charac- 
ter, and  created  a  new  humanity. 

As  to  any  more  definite  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  the  mode 
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of  the  union  of  divine  and  human  in  him,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  of 
essential  importance.  So  long  as  a  special  revelation  or  embodiment  of 
God  in  him  is  seen  to  involve  no  contradiction  or  absurdity,  but  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  other  revelations  of  Gk>d,  all  of  which  are  through 
finite  media,  and  so  long  as  he  is  regarded  as  Redeemer  and  King,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  adopt  any  particular  theory,  or  what  might  be  called 
psychology  of  the  divine  human-person.  Suspicion  would  be  thrown  on 
any  theory  which  leaves  nothing  unexplained.  To  reduce  all  to  defini- 
tions would  be,  not  to  perceive  the  absolute  by  means  of  the  finite,  but  to 
do  away  with  the  absolute  by  substituting  for  it  a  somewhat  enlarged 
finite. 

There  are,  however,  two  truths  which  have  the  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  divinity  of  Christ  —  both  of  which  find  frequent  expression  in 
the  New  Testament  One  is  the  truth  that  God  reveals  himself.  The 
absolute  has  as  a  characteristic,  a  power,  a  mode  of  being,  this,  that  He 
•communicates  and  reveals  himself  to  finite  intelligences.  This  reveaHng 
principle  or  power  is  called  the  Word,  which,  as  John  says,  was  from  the 
beginning  with  God,  and  was  God.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  It 
was  the  Word  or  the  Logos  through  which  the  worlds  were  created,  those 
revelations  of  Grod  which  have  no  speech  nor  language,  whose  voice  is 
not  heard,  but  whose  sound  has  gone  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  their 
lines  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  in  their  sUent  revolutions  the 
glory  of  God  and  in  their  obedience  to  law  showing  his  handiwork. 
Christ  is  the  highest  revelation  of  God,  bringing  in  the  absolute  love 
and  goodness.  In  him  the  revealing  principle  finds  its  best,  and,  it  msj 
be,  its  complete  expression.  With  him  the  Word  or  the  Logos  is  especiaUj 
identified.  All  the  lower  revelations  were  foreshadowings  of  the  high- 
est, pointing  to  it,  and  preparing  the  way  for  it,  and  were  expressions  of 
the  revealing  Word,  all  disclosing  one  purpose  and  emanating  from  one 
mind.  The  same  Word  or  Logos  which  made  possible  the  existence  of 
the  worlds,  and  which  was  concerned  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
and  of  all  peoples,  was  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  Word 
became  flesh.  The  revelation  is  one ;  the  purpose  is  one ;  the  higher 
includes  the  lower.  This  view  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God  from 
power  to  righteousness  and  from  righteousness  to  love  is  in  agreement 
with  what  has  already  been  indicated  of  the  ascending  order  of  revelsr 
tion  in  nature,  in  history,  in  Christ.  It  is  a  view  comprehensive  of  that 
increasing  purpose  which  runs  through  the^  ages.  It  is  a  view  nusing 
thought  above  any  narrow  outlook  on  the  material  world,  on  the  sepa- 
rate nations,  or  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  into  a  broad  survey  of  the  sublime 
scope  of  the  divine  purpose.  Several  books  of  the  New  Testament  begin 
with  this  truth  of  advancing  revelation  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  incarnation.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  John  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  associate 
the  very  existence  of  the  universe  with  redemption  through  Christ, 
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boldly  declaring  that  the  world  was  created  in  and  through  and  unto 
the  Word  or  the  Son,  and  subeists,  is  held  together,  in  him  who,  as  real- 
izing its  ends,  is  vitally  related  to  its  very  existence.  If,  now,  some  one 
propounds  curious,  puzzling  questions,  as  to  how  the  Logos  could  be  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  infant  at  Bethlehem,  or  as  a  man  in  Capernaum,  and 
at  the  same  time  sustain  the  worlds,  or  how  the  Logos,  in  whom  all  things 
consist,  could  be  reduced  to  the  limitations  of  the  Jesus  of  history,  it 
might  not  he  easy  to  answer,  nor  perhaps  worth  while  to  answer.  It  is 
the  old  question,  how  the  absolute  can  be  in  the  finite,  and  still  be  the 
absolute,  how  there  can  be  any  before  and  after,  or  any  here  and  there 
with  Grod.  But  as  an  inspiring  thought  of  God's  disposition  and  power 
to  be  known,  of  the  ascending  scale  of  those  revelations  which  are  an 
unbroken  unity,  and  of  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  them  all  in 
Jesus  Christ  who  shows  the  Father  to  the  world  in  his  character  of 
love,  it  opens  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  reality  of  a  union  in  Jesus 
Christ  of  divine  with  human,  so  that  in  him  is  the  complete  embodiment 
of  the  character  of  God. 

The  other  truth,  which  everywhere  pervades  and  distinguishes  the 
New  Testament  writings,  is  that  this  revelation  consists  in  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  his  very  character,  or,  it  might  be  said,  his  very 
nature,  to  be  the  Son  of  the  £ternal  Father.  Men  were  impressed,  and 
the  world  has  been  impressed,  with  the  perfect  harmony  with  God  of  one 
whose  life  was  the  life  of  sonship.  That  life  was  perfect  because  it 
revealed  in  every  act  and  word  the  relation  of  sonship.  He  did  not 
struggle  up  into  this  by  self-denials  and  repentings,  but  he  was  in  the 
completeness  of  sonship  from  the  beginning.  Those  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  Jesus  saw  before  very  long  that  the  sonship  was  not 
a  fleeting  condition  of  a  few  years  in  a  sorrowful  human  life,  but  that  it 
was  of  an  eternal  quality.  Putting  all  things  together,  the  history,  the 
revelation,  the  redemption,  the  kingdom,  it  was  seen  that  the  thing  re- 
vealed on  earth  was  a  thing  of  the  heavens,  a  thing  which  had  always 
been  and  would  ever  be,  that  sonship  and  fatherhood  are  of  the  very 
being  of  God,  that  God  is  best  known  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  it  was  eternal  sonship  which  had  found  a  way  to  be  em- 
bodied in  human  life  where  it  could  be  mirrored  in  visible  form.  The 
thought  was  not  of  before  and  after,  but  of  that  which  is  eternal,  of 
what  Grod  is  in  his  very  character  and  heart  Sonship  is  human,  but 
also  sonship  is  divine.  The  revelation  was  fatherhood,  and  was  made  in 
the  person  of  him  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  This  disclosure  of  God 
satisfies  both  the  heart  and  the  intellect.  It  satisfies  the  heart,  because 
it  reveals  the  heart  of  God  as  by  his  very  being  eternally  sustaining  the 
relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship.  His  is  not  an  isolated,  unrelated, 
unloving  existence.  The  Son  ever  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
It  satisfies  the  intellect,  helping  in  the  understanding  of  incarnation. 
The  ethical  value  of  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son  in  Grod  is  absolute, 
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and  jet  it  implies  a  certain  dependence  and  even  limitation,  a  subjection 
in  obedience  and  trust,  a  power  of  surrender  eyen  through  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  God  in  redemption.  The  Sonship  is  eter- 
nal. Earthly  fatiierhood  and  sonship  are  a  transcript  of  the  divine  pat- 
tern. Every  family  or  fatherhood  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named  after 
Him  who  was  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  yet  it  is  a 
relation  which  could  be  realized  in  human  historical  conditions. 

Such  revelation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  as  eternal  discloses  in  a 
measure  the  divine  nature.  God  is  not  one  individual  of  a  species,  nor 
one  solitary  individual  constituting  a  species  which  has  no  other  mem- 
bers, nor  a  simple  unity  which  is  a  single  object  perfecUy  defined  and 
understood.  The  depths  of  Absolute  Being  which  cannot  by  any 
soundings  of  finite  minds  be  fathomed,  but  on  whose  bosom  all  other  ex- 
istences are  borne  up,  are  most  truly  made  known  to  us,  not  in  terms  of 
logic,  but  in  terms  of  life  and  motive.  And  the  life  which  is  manifested 
is  the  life  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  which  is  eternal.  Wliat  was  re- 
vealed in  the  human  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  corresponds  to  a  reU- 
tion  in  the  very  nature  of  Grod.  And  now  God  is  conceived  by  os  as 
having  a  life  in  relation,  in  a  kind  of  contrast,  and  in  affection.  Thought 
is  not  lost  in  the  undefined,  the  illimitable,  the  infinite,  but  fastens  on 
that  which  is  real  as  a  related  and  various  life  in  Grod  hifnself .  Tbit 
which  can  be  symbolized  in  a  human  life,  so  as  to  make  God  warm  to 
our  feelings,  is  the  reality  of  his  heing.  God  exists  eternally  in  the 
mutual  life  of  Father  and  Son. 

The  Sou  of  God  was  an  historical  person,  representative  of  Grod  in  a 
human  life  which  began  and  ended.  The  energizing  of  God  within  ns, 
to  purify  from  evil  and  to  make  us  harmoniously  responsive  to  his  wiU 
in  all  our  life,  is  requisite,  that  the  revelation  in  Christ  may  have  its  foil 
power.  The  act  or,  it  may  rather  be  said,  the  action  of  God  is  sjm- 
bolized  or  represented  to  us  by  an  image  of  that  which  is  internal  and 
invisible,  the  very  quality  of  life,  the  breath  or  spirit  Under  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  truth  about  God  which  Christ  embodied,  the  divine  Spirit 
vitalizes  the  relation  between  Grod  and  man.  His  influence  is  moral  and 
spiritual.  He  energizes  in  intimate  correspondence  with  the  reality  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship  as  revealed  in  Christ.  Thus  the  revelation  is 
not  merely  that  which  has  occurred  and  may  now  in  part  be  remem- 
bered or  known  by  the  record  of  it.  It  is  continuous.  It  is  fraitfoL 
Christ  revealing,  redeeming,  ruling,  is  ever  present.  The  energy  of  the 
Spirit  is  so  closely  conditioned  on  the  personality  and  work  of  Christ 
that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  spoken  of  interchangeably  as  to  thdr 
presence,  their  indwelling,  their  renewing  and  sanctifying  power.  The 
promise  of  the  Spirit  was  a  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching.  It  was 
awaited  by  his  disciples.  Tlie  new  life  springing  up  with  freshness 
was  believed  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.  Only  the  invisiUe 
energy  of  God,  the  very  life  of  God  within,  could  produce  such  newness 
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of  life  in  sinf al  men.  The  association  of  the  work  of  Uie  Spirit  with  the 
work  of  Christ  signified  essential  relation,  eternal  relation.  Christ  pro- 
cores  the  Spirit  which  pAceeds  from  the  Father.  He  procures  it,  not 
by  asking  as  in  a  prayer,  but  by  attaching  himself  in  his  sonship,  by 
means  of  sympathies  and  compassions,  with  humanity,  thus  opening  a 
way  congenial  to  the  influence  of  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  Spirit  of 
God.  Tliis  cooperation  in  human  redemption  and  perfection  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  signifies  a  life  in  God  himself  answering  to  the  work. 
The  God,  who  as  the  absolute  would  be  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery, 
is  known  in  a  relation  which  may  be  likened  to  our  own  dearest  affec- 
tions, and  is  thus  perceived  to  be  the  God  of  personal  life  and  love  from 
all  eternity. 

The  value  of  this  knowledge  of  God  is  not  in  what  it  sigpiifies  metaphy- 
sically of  the  mode  of  his  being,  but  in  what  it  conveys  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  in  fatherhood  and  sonship,  and  in  his  disposition  of  love 
energizing  actively  through  his  Spirit  to  bring  his  love  to  full  effect,  so 
that  Grod  need  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  a  mysterious  somewhat  on 
whom  the  universe  depends,  yet  baffling  all  attempts  to  know  Him,  but 
as  the  God  of  feeling,  of  warmth  and  glow,  of  self-communication,  of 
love.  Yet  as  throwing  light  on  the  mode  of  his  being  the  revelation  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  may  be  held  to  remove  rather  than  to  create  diffi- 
culties. For,  apart  from  such  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  comprehend  Him  as  personality  at  all.  The  absolute  is  reason,  yet 
can  have  no  processes  of  reasoning  like  ours  since  all  truth  must  be  im- 
mediate to  Him.  The  absolute  is  vnll,  since  energy  goes  forth  con- 
stantly frouGL  Him,  yet  can  have  no  freedom  of  choosing,  for  there  can 
be  but  one  universal,  all-inclusive  exercise  of  force.  God  becomes 
merely  a  name  for  the  Power  which  energizes  in  all  phenomena,  or  for 
the  Unknowable,  or  indeed  just  for  the  universe  itself,  and  so  person- 
ality is  lost.  Or,  if  personality  is  affirmed  of  the  absolute  and  yet  He  is 
thoaght  to  be  free  from  all  distinctions  and  relations,  there  is  either  a 
mere  juggling  with  words,  or  the  personality  is  a  finite  conception,  a 
magnified  man,  supposed  to  be  infinite.  But  the  threeness  may  help 
thought  in  conceiving  the  personality  of  God.  For,  whatever  kinship 
of  reason,  affection,  and  will  there  may  be  between  human  and  divine, 
there  is  forevermore  the  difference  between  derived  and  original,  finite 
and  infinite,  so  that  personality  in  us  cannot  be  the  measure  of  person- 
ality in  the  absolute.  There  must  be  more  in  that  personality  than  an 
enlarged  copy  of  the  personality  of  one  individual  of  the  human  species. 
Furthermore,  our  personality  is  not  complete  in  an  individual,  but  in- 
cludes the  social  relation.  The  individual  is  what  he  is  as  a  person  by 
virtue  of  the  organism  from  which  he  originated,  on  which  he  is  con- 
stantly dependent,  to  which  he  is  vitally  related.  The  corporate  life  of 
men  has  a  personal  character,  the  nation  being  looked  on  as  a  great  moral 
personality  with  personal  powers  and  obligations.     To  the  divine  person- 
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alitj  some  inner  eternal  relationship  might  be  considered  essential.  Saeh 
relationship  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  knowledge  of  Fatherhood  and 
Sonship  made  real  and  eternal  by  that  same  Sfnrit  who  is  an  indwelling 
power  in  men  to  make  them  sons  of  Grod  by  conformity  to  the  image  of 
his  dear  Son.  There  is  mystery  remaining,  as  in  every  conception  of  the 
absolute.  But,  if  all  mystery  were  cleared  up,  we  should  be  thinking 
of  something  other  than  the  absolute  €rod.  The  knowledge  of  God  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  who  are  not  three  separate  consciousnesses,  wills, 
or  individualities,  but  who  together  constitute  by  eternal  coworking  and 
interrelation  the  one  indivisible  unity  of  God,  enables  us  to  think  of  God 
as  having  the  conscious  life  of  personal  affection,  of  which  our  related 
life  as  individuals  of  the  human  organism  may  be  considered  an  imper- 
fect analogy.  Lotze  remarks  that  the  personality  of  man  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  pale  copy  of  the  personality  of  God,  meaning  that  the 
related  multiform  life  of  God  is  richer  than  that  of  man.  Certain 
writers  who  have  scant  sympathy  with  Christianity  conclude  that,  if  a 
God  exists,  He  must  be  a  being  who  transcends  the  personality  of  man. 
May  not  the  conception  of  Christianity  be  nearer  the  truth  than  specu- 
lations which  lose  the  personality  altogether,  or  regard  it  as  essentially 
like  our  human  personality  with  its  limitations  ?  The  unity  of  Giod,  as 
meaning  that  there  is  only  one  absolute  and  eternal  Grod,  is  a  primarj 
truth,  but  the  belief  that  the  personality  of  the  one  Grod  is  realized  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  is  quite  afl  reasonable  as  the  belief  that  his 
personality  is  realized  without  any  distinctions  which  are  made  known  to 
us  in  terms  of  relationship  and  coordination.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in 
this  article  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  has  been  referred 
to  only  to  indicate  that  the  person  of  Christ  considered  as  the  ineamar 
tion  of  the  eternal  Word  and  as  the  revelation  of  eternal  Sonship,  b  m 
no  conflict  with  belief  in  the  unity  and  personality  of  Grod,  but  oo  the 
contrary  may  promote  and  even  preserve  such  belief. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  understanding  of  the  person  of  Christ.  If  he 
is  truly  divine  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  limit  is  on  the  side  of 
speculative  or  metaphysical  ideas  of  the  mode  of  absolute  being  and  mani- 
festation. Nearly  all  confusion  and  perplexity  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  have  been  due  to  attempts  to  transcend  the  limits  of  under- 
standing on  that  side.  On  the  ethical  side  Jesus  stands  clearly  revealed. 
The  true  law  of  life,  the  divine  purity,  righteousness,  and  love,  the  trust 
and  obedience  of  sonship,  the  revelation  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  are 
clear,  warm,  aglow  with  beauty  and  glory.  We  know  it  is  the  life  of 
God  which  was  manifested  in  Christ,  as  we  know  it  is  the  heaving  of  the 
ocean  in  all  its  fullness  which  rocks  the  frail  barks  resting  on  its  surface. 
The  attempt,  reverently  made,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  that  life^  u 
to  the  mode  of  its  union  with  God,  need  not  be  discouraged,  may  even 
prove  fruitful,  especially  as  promoting  a  deeper  reverence.  But  the  life 
which  was  the  light  of  men  in  its  reality,  its  blessing,  its  life-giviog 
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power,  18  the  gift  of  Grod  for  our  good,  and  may  be  received  as  the  g^ft 
of  God  to  eternal  life,  whatever  philosophical  theory  of  the  person  is 
held,  or  indeed  if  no  definite  theory  is  held.  Some  of  the  ancient  sym- 
bols are  felt  to  be  over-precise  in  statement  as  to  essence,  substance, 
nature,  and  equality.  Their  value  is  in  the  declaration  that  Grod  was  in 
Christ.  They  guarded  the  divineness  of  the  revelation  against  doubts 
or  denials  of  it  The  Nicene  symbol  means  that  in  such  phrases  as 
"  Light  of  Light,"  "  veiy  Gkxi  of  very  God,"  it  is  God's  own  truth  and 
light  which  have  come  into  this  dark  world  in  Jesus  Christ  In  him 
Grod  seeks  man,  reversing  the  age4ong  weariness  in  which  man  was 
ever  painfully  seeking  God.  The  metaphysics  of  the  symbol  is  in  part 
superseded  by  modern  modes  of  thought,  and  in  part  also  is  needlessly 
minute.  The  development  of  the  doctrine  through  tlie  Christian  cen- 
turies wiU  be  considered  in  following  articles  of  a  more  historical  char- 
acter, —  and  in  that  connection  various  questions,  which  pertain  to  the 
mode  of  the  existence  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  his  personality,  but 
which  have  less  importance  now  than  formerly,  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  discussion,  in  the  form  it  has  thus  far  taken,  would,  however,  by 
some,  be  considered  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  pre^zistence 
of  Jesus.  Doubt  on  this  point  is  regarded  by  some  as  fatal  to  belief 
in  the  divinity,  while  others  who  hold  strongly  to  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  to  his  resurrection,  and  to  his  exaltation  in  heaven  forever,  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  believe  in  his  preexistence,  in  the  sense  that  when  he 
was  on  earth  he  remembered  a  former  life  in  heaven.  That  the  identical 
being  who  was  the  historical  Jesus  was  transferred  unchanged  from  one 
world  to  another  no  one  would  think  of  believing.  His  body  was  a  new 
existence  by  means  of  reproduction  in  the  human  species.  He  lived  under 
limitations  belonging  not  merely  to  the  human,  but  also  to  the  earthly 
life.  Some  transformation  occurred  when  the  Word  became  flesh,  when 
the  Son  of  God  was  bom  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law.  If  the  suc- 
cessions of  time  can  be  applied  to  that  which  is  eternal,  to  the  being  and 
life  of  God,  so  that  a  before  and  an  after  can  be  conceived,  then  it  would 
have  to  be  granted  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  or  of  Moses,  Jesus 
Christ,  as  he  was  known  to  the  people  of  Galilee,  did  not  exist.  But 
he  came  forth  from  God.  His  very  existence  and  being  were  divine. 
Under  human  conditions,  and  at  a  given  time,  he  embodied  the  reality 
of  a  sonship  which  is  eternal  in  the  divine  nature.  That  sonship,  as  we 
conceive,  did  not  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  historical  Jesus.  The  life 
of  God  is,  it  is  true,  above  time.  He  is  not  confined  to  the  succession  of 
events,  as  if  He  lived  now  only  in  this  period  or  day,  and  later  will  live 
only  in  that  which  follows.  And  if  one  insists  on  such  carefulness  of 
statement,  it  might  be  admitted  that  preexistence,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that  post-existence,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  realities  of  the  abso- 
lute, and  even  that  it  is  enough  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  manifestation 
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of  the  heart  of  God.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  admitted  that  Jesos 
did  not  come  from  some  other  place  to  the  earth.  For  the  heaven  from 
which  he  came  is  not  at  a  distance.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse. It  is  at  the  sources  of  the  divine  life.  Its  light  and  heat  need  no 
time  to  travel  to  all  the  existences  which  have  their  being  in  God.  To  say 
that  he  came  down  from  heaven  merely  means  that  he  came  from  Grod, 
who  is  as  truly  and  constantly  on  earth  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. Yet  the  universe,  which  exists  in  space  and  is  measured  by  dis- 
tances, and  which,  as  a  universe,  may  have  beginning  and  end,  is  a  reality. 
And  the  history  of  men  through  the  successive  ages  is  a  reality.  Grod  no 
doubt  conceives  them  as  we  do  not.  But  they  are  not  illusions  either  to 
Him  or  to  us,  for  they  reveal  Him  to  us.  Jesus  actually  lived  under 
these  conditions  of  place  and  of  time.  To  him  there  was  before  and 
after,  here  and  there,  as  th Ae  is  to  us ;  and  the  question  is  whether  to 
him  when  he  was  on  earth,  under  human  and  historical  conditions,  there 
bad  been  a  previous  existence  which  he  remembered,  and  of  which  his 
earthly  life  was  in  any  real  sense  a  continuation.  If  he  was  the  Word 
incarnate,  if  tlie  revealing  principle  in  God  and  that  which  is  eternal 
Bonship  in  God  were  the  sources  of  the  human  life  which  revealed  them, 
then  that  which  characterized  him,  and  which  shone  through  all  his  life, 
being  of  eternal  and  divine  nature,  preexisted,  so  far  as  there  can  be 
any  pre^xistence.  If  Jesus  revealed  the  very  being  of  God  as  in  the 
relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship,  then  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  reality  which  Jesus  revealed,  and  which  made  him  what  he  was 
under  human  conditions,  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Abraham. 
The  consciousness  or  recollection  of  Jesus  in  respect  to  the  eternal  con- 
ditions of  sonship  is  another  matter.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
was  aware  of  a  humiliation,  a  deprivation,  a  condescension,  a  contrast  in 
his  life  among  men,  that  he  was  aware  of  a  life  in  the  Father*s  love 
which  in  a  sense  he  had  relinquished,  and  to  which  he  would  return. 
He  knew  that  he  came  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  sphere,  not,  indeed,  as 
one  contrasts  places,  but  rather  as  one  contrasts  states  or  conditions.  To 
read  this  strain  out  of  his  sayings,  as  reported  in  the  Fourth  Crospel, 
and  even  in  the  other  Crospels,  is  to  remove  an  essential  characteristic 
This,  in  fact,  has  always  given  its  power  to  the  gospel,  that  Christ  came 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  glory  to  dishonor,  for  us  men  and  for  oar 
salvation,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  his  humiliation.  The  contrast  im- 
plies a  surprising  difference  of  condition,  and  yet  a  real  identity  of  per- 
sonality. At  the  same  time,  as  a  human  being  pouring  his  life  into  his 
work  for  men,  he  was  absorbed  in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  past. 
He  was  not  dwelling  in  the  past,  nor  living  in  it  And  yet  he  was  not 
oblivious  of  what  may  be  called  his  past.  Those  strange,  unaccountable 
impressions  which  arise  at  times  in  all  minds,  and  which  are  called 
reminiscences,  so  weird  and  fugitive  that  they  are  by  some  referred  to  ft 
preSxistent  state,  may  suggest  to  us  the  reminiscences  Christ  may  have 
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had  of  the  higher,  more  glorioos  state  from  which  he  came.  It  is  also 
to  he  remarked  that  there  was  a  development  of  his  knowledge,  and  that 
in  the  earlier  years  his  oonscionsness  of  the  glory  of  his  eternal  life  may 
have  heen  less  clear  than  in  later  years,  or  even  that  in  all  his  earthly 
life  he  was  under  limitations  which  may  have  kept  his  own  mind  from 
knowing  all  that  was  involved  in  his  sonship  with  Grod.  The  article  on 
the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  may  he  referred  to  as  confirming  the 
opinion  just  presented. 

Another  qnestion  might  be  asked  concerning  the  omnipresence  of 
Christ  since  his  exaltation.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  in  the 
church,  in  the  heart,  is  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  spatial  presence.  He 
rales  over  men  in  love  and  truth,  not  by  physical  contiguity,  but  by 
'spiritual  affinity.  What  was  objectified  in  his  earthly  life  is  eternal  in 
the  relation  of  sonship,  and  is  realized  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  those 
Bpiritual  aspirations  which  go  forth  towards  Christ.  All  this  is  in  the 
realm  of  character,  the  character  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  touching 
and  vitalizing  the  human  spii*it  on  the  side  of  character  through  the 
energizing  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  His 
agency  is  not  a  physical  agency,  but  He  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and 
shows  them  unto  us.  In  this  sense  Christ  is  omnipresent,  but  it  is  rather 
the  omnipresence  of  affinity  than  of  space.  The  physical  world  and 
the  bodies  of  men  are  but  the  temporary  conditions  in  which  the  spirit 
is  localized  while  it  responds  to  the  spiritual  forces  which  know  nothing 
of  distance,  but  flash  from  life  to  life  instantly,  as  the  lowly  plant  re- 
sponds to  the  cosmic  forces  of  light  and  heat  and  magnetism  which  per- 
vade the  universe. 

We  might  go  on  to  consider  the  development  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  There  was  a  real  development,  for  he  lived  a  real  human 
life.  It  was  the  development  of  one  personality  throughout,  a  divine- 
human  personality,  not  divine  'one  day  and  human  another,  not  divine 
when  working  a  miracle,  and  human  when  wearied  he  sat  on  the  well, 
bat  divine-human  from  first  to  last.  As  time  passed  he  had  a  clearer 
recognition  of  his  mission  as  world-wide,  and  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  his  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  forever  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
till  with  his  resurrection  and  ascension  he  returned  to  the  glory  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  narra- 
tives of  the  virgin  birth  are  consonant  with  the  pre^xistence  of  the  Logos 
and  the  development  of  a  divine-human  personality,  although  it  is  on  his 
developed  personality  rather  than  on  a  miraculous  origin  that  belief  in 
his  divinity  depends. 

In  this  discussion  technical  terms  of  theology  and  philosophy  have 
been  avoided,  that  the  great  spiritual  truths  of  Fatherhood,  Sonship,  and 
redemption  might  stand  out  unincumbered  as  carrying  self-evidence  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  There  are  those  who,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  of 
natare  and  history,  doubt,  or  even  deny,  the  existence  of  any  power  or 
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person  other  than  the  aniverse.  Bat  those  opinions  leave  so  much  un- 
explained that  agnosticism  and  materialism  seem  more  childish  than 
profound.  To  those  who  helieve  in  a  personal  God  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  hnman  spirit,  the  revelation  of  6od*s  very  nature  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  manifested  to  us  in  personal  redemption  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  a  new  humanity,  is  most  reasonahle.  It 
reveals  God,  who  otherwise  might  he  known  only  as  power  rather  than 
personality,  as  the  Grod  of  love,  eternally  existing  in  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, and  known  to  us  in  tenderness,  in  sympathy,  in  sacrifice,  through 
which  we  learn  to  love  God  because  He  first  loved  us. 

The  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  as  reasonable  and  as  necessaiy 
now  as  it  ever  has  been.  The  ideal  of  humanity  is  still  far  from  being 
realized.  The  powers  of  evil  are  great.  The  law  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
are  still  the  hope  of  the  world.  God  in  history  and  in  humanity  is  not 
a  God  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present  and  the  future,  ever  revealing  him- 
self in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever. 
The  entire  truth  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase :  "  For  the  Life  was  mani- 
fested, and  we  have  seen  the  Life,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto 
you  the  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested 
unto  us." 

A  NOTABLE  COUNCIL. 

THE   OBDIKATION   OF    "THE  ANDOVEB  GROUP "   IN  MAINE. 

[Commanicated.] 

A  COUNCIL  recently  called  at  Farmington,  Maine,  has  inaugurated  a 
work  of  more  than  local  significance  and  of  no  little  promise  to  rural 
New  England. 

Five  recent  graduates  of  Andover  Seminary,  known  as  the  "  Andover 
Group,"  and  united  for  associated  work  in  Franklin  County,  Maine, 
came  before  this  council  for  ordination.  •  Their  plan  is  to  work  together, 
in  close 'touch  with  one  another,  though  each  man  has  his  post  with  one 
or  more  preaching  stations  located  naturally  at  the  centres  of  population 
where  there  is  already  a  church ;  one  member  of  the  Group  has  a  parish 
twenty  miles  long,  while  another  counte  over  two  thousand  parishioners ! 
It  is  also  a  part  of  the  plan  to  hold  special  evangelistic  meetings  together 
at  various  pointe  as  may  seem  advisable,  but  it  is  rather  the  larger 
thought  of  the  place  of  the  church  in  a  rural  community,  reaching  out 
and  touching  all  its  interests,  that  they  hope  to  realize.  The  work  of  the 
Andover  Group  in  Maine  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Yale  Band  in  Wash- 
ington, save  as  the  conditions  differ,  but  it  is  new  in  its  application  to 
New  England.  The  council  which  responded  to  the  call  of  the  chureh 
in  Farmington  was  a  large  and  representative  one,  nearly  forty  invita- 
tions having  been  sent  to  churches  and  individuals  not  only  in  Maine,  bnt 
of  several  other  New  England  States.  The  unusual  interest  of  the 
occasion  attracted  an  audience  which  nearly  filled  the  auditorium  of  the 
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church — a  large  quorum  of  the  council  being  present.  After  the  prelim- 
inary formalities  of  organization,  and  an  earnest  prayer  which  was  no 
formality,  came  the  customary  narration  by  the  several  candidates  of  their 
Christian  experience  —  outlining  the  way  each  had  been  led  into  the 
Christian  ministiy.  Individual  and  varied  as  these  accounts  were,  in 
nearly  every  instance  it  was  the  story  of  struggle  with  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty by  a  dark  way  leading  into  the  light.  Several  of  the  candidates,  it 
appeared,  had  long  been*  looking  to  the  foreign  missionary  service  and 
might  have  entered  it,  had  the  door  been  open.  The  narration  of  ex- 
perience in  every  case  was  vivid  and  straightforward,  and  breathed  such 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  truth  and  of  devotion  to  Christ,  and  pointed  so 
signally  to  the  guiding  hand  of  Grod,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  per- 
sonal statements  which  had  plainly  touched  and  moved  all  hearts,  the 
Moderator  of  the  council,  with  ready  tact,  led  in  the  singing  almost 
spontaneously  the  familiar  lines  :  — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  thy  love  unknown 
Hath  broken  every  barrier  down,"  etc., 

and  then,  again  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Moderator,  the  emotions  of 
gratitude,  praise,  and  consecration  which  had  been  so  deeply  stirred  found 
beautiful  expression  in  a  singularly  impressive  prayer  by  a  member  of 
the  council.  At  this  point  as  the  council  proceeded  to  the  theological 
examination,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  spirit  of  inquisition,  if  such 
was  present,  shriveled  up  and  vanished. 

The  carefully  prepared  papers  of  the  candidates  which  were  then  read 
in  order  were  frank  even  to  fearlessness.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
evade  or  avoid  sensitive  points ;  the  statements  were  not  conventional ; 
they  laid  no  claim  to  be  complete  and  symmetrical  statements  of  doc- 
trine ;  they  were  straightforward,  manly  statements  of  personal  belief, 
bearing  the  marks  of  reality,  branded  in  toil  —  evidently  the  genuine 
convictions  of  the  men,  born  in  the  travail  of  their  souls.  If  their  state- 
ments sometimes  failed  to  go  far  enough,  they  were  at  least  real  as  far  as 
they  went,  and  if  they  sometimes  went  too  far  they  were  always  reverent 
in  tone  and  constructive  in  intent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  theological 
papers,  which  had  been  heard  with  absorbing  interest  iuteniipted  by  no 
question,  and  after  a  pause,  a  member  of  the  council,  the  pastor  of 
the  church  which  had  hospitably  called  it,  arose  in  his  place  and  said 
with  manifest  feeling :  '*  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  these  state- 
ments of  belief  to  which  we  have  listened ;  these  young  men  have  been 
very  frank  with  us ;  their  statements  have  been  full  and  free ;  and 
while  I  have  no  disposition  to  shut  off  further  questioning  and  know 
that  the  young  men  themselves  have,  least  of  all,  I  move  that  the  theo- 
logical examination  be  suspended  at  this  point."  The  unexpected  motion 
was  promptly  seconded  and,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  not 
prevent  any  inquiries  of  a  practical  nature,  was  unanimously  carried. 
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And  when,  at  the  private  session  of  the  council  which  followed,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  roll  call  every  member  voted  ^^  yes "  on  the  question  of 
proceeding  to  ordain  the  candidates,  it  appeared  that  although  the  theo- 
logical position  of  the  young  men  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  on  some 
points  to  some  members  of  the  council,  and  although  many  would  have 
hesitated  to  indorse  them  as  their  own,  and  expressed  the  mild  wish  that 
they  had  been  stated  differently,  yet  the  loyalty  to  Clirist  and  devotion  to  fats 
Kingdom  which  all  recognized  in  the  candidates' as  the  same  spirit  which 
made  their  own  hearts  bum  within  them,  resulted  in  a  vote  that  was  Dot 
merely  formally  unanimous,  but  was  cordial  and  hearty,  even  enthusiastic 
—  the  simple  fact  being  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  was  so  impressively  mani- 
fest throughout  the  proceedings,  that  no  man  could  say  Him  nay.  For 
spiritual  impression,  Christian  consecration,  and  Christian  fellowship,  this 
council  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  participated  in  it ;  nor 
will  its  inspiring  and  wholesome  influences  soon  be  spent  Another  thii^ 
at  least  is  sure :  if  there  were  more  such  ecclesiastical  councils,  there 
would  be  more  such  young  men  —  thoughtful,  earnest,  manly  men  — 
pressing  into  the  Christian  ministry ! 

(7«  jo.  C» 


THE   CHICAGO  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  are  an  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  interest  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  foreign  missions. 
Although  the  conviction  of  need  of  change  in  the  management  was  never 
before  so  widespread  nor  so  varied  in  its  reasons,  contributions  have 
increased,  and  liberals  have  united  with  conservatives  in  special  efforts 
for  their  augmentation. 

No  one  could  have  listened  at  Chicago  to  the  addresses  of  the  mission- 
aries who  were  present,  or  to  the  reports  from  the  various  fields  of  labor,^ 
without  a  quickened  sense  of  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  the  work  with 
which  the  Board  is  intrusted,  nor  without  a  profounder  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  which  it  involves.  If  we  dwell  mostly  in  this  i^rticle  on 
questions  which  are  under  discussion,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  their 
right  solution  is  one  important  means  of  unity  and  efSciency  in  the 
administration  of  a  trust  of  momentous  seriousness  and  importance. 

The   principle   that  nothing  is  settled   until   it  is   settled  right  was 

^  A  verbatim  rei>ort  of  the  proceedings  can  be  found  in  the  Amerioan  Board 
Extra,  published  by  the  AdvancCf  125  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  and  ''will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  rate  of  10  cents  a  copy  or  12  copies  for  $1.00."  The  issuing 
of  such  a  paper  by  the  Advance  and  its  free  distribution  deserve  grateful 
acknowledgment.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  liberal  and 
admirable.  We  note  with  special  commendation  the  arrangement  by  which 
honorary  members  and  missionaries  were  assigned  seats  on  the  platform  with 
the  corporation,  yet  so  distributed  that  there  was  no  confusion.  It  gave  to  ill 
equal  opportunity  in  discussion. 
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forcibly  illostrated  throughout  the  meeting.  It  was  claimed  as  usual 
that  the  rules  of  missionary  appointment  had  been  settled  irrevocably  at 
Des  Moines  and  Springfield.  But  from  the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
Gunsaulns  to  the  discussions  and  acts  of  the  last  session,  and  often  in 
ways  most  unexpected,  it  was  evident  that  such  an  assumption  is  un- 
tenable. The  majority  remains  on  the  side  where  it  has  been  carefully 
secured ;  nevertheless  the  evidence  of  a  growing  modification  of  opinion 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  management  was  never  so  plainly 
apparent,  nor  expressed  in  so  many  ways.  The  friends  of  a  more  liberal, 
consistent,  comprehensive,  and  effective  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
have  reason,  we  believe,  in  view  of  this  meeting,  to  address  themselves 
to  their  task  with  new  encouragement. 

Before  giving  some  general  reasons  for  this  opinion  we  recall  a  few 
facts  from  the  proceedings. 

In  the  opening  address,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  struck 
this  note :  — 

^  We  can  be  intense  and  broad-minded,  as  earnest  as  we  are  catholic,  .  .  . 
in  foreign  missionary  work.  Personally  I  have  even  held  out  to  my  often 
drooping  spirit  the  hope  that  so  often  might  the  American  Board  hold  its 
meetings  in  Chicago,  and  here  at  last  the  officers  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee might  so  clearly  see  that  noblest  efficiency  may  be  secured  only  along 
with  Christian  liberality,  that  I  and  others  quite  as  earnest  and  true  should 
no  longer  feel  that,  in  the  event  of  our  desiring  to  carry  the  gospel  to  India, 
we  would  be  prevented  from  going,  or  go  only  without  the  blessing  of  the 
Board  to  which  we  contribute." 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Home  Secretary  read  a  paper,  approved 
by  the  Prudential  Committee,  on  '*  The  Fellowship  of  the  American 
Board  with  the  Churches :  An  Historic  Statement."  Though  charac- 
teristically disguised  in  form,  it  was  an  argument  against  gi*anting  the 
request  which  came  up  from  some  twenty  State  Associations  for  partici- 
pation in  the  selection  of  corporate  members.  Dr.  Alden  and  the  Com- 
mittee dwelt  upon  Fellowship.  The  Board  is,  in  their  conception,  a 
self-governing  body  with  which  the  churches  are  invited  to  have  fellow- 
ship. The  desire  of  the  churches  had  been  expressed  for  something 
quite  different,  namely,  a  controlling  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
and  thus  a  determinative  voice  in  shaping  its  policy.  As  arranged.  Dr. 
Noble,  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
moved  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  eleven  to  consider  it  and  report. 
It  soon  came  out  that  no  report  was  expected  by  the  mover  at  the  meet- 
ing then  in  progress.  Dr.  Quint  then  offered  an  amendment,  referring 
the  paper  to  the  Business  Committee.  This  would  have  brought  a  re- 
port to  the  Board  before  adjournment.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  (29  to  42),  which  showed  that  the  management  had  a  strong 
majority.  Previous  to  the  vote  Dr.  Dunning  pointed  out,  in  an  effec- 
tive speech,  that  the  proposed  action  would  be  understood  by  the  churches 
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to  be  a  denial  of  their  wish.  The  President  of  the  Board  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  danger  thus  uncovered,  and  when  Dr.  Quint  moyed  a 
second  amendment,  namely,  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  report 
^'  during  the  present  annual  meeting,"  he  interposed  in  its  favor,  and  Dr. 
Noble's  majority  disappeared.  When  the  Committee  was  appointed  and 
met  it  was  found  that  seven  of  its  members  —  Rev.  Drs.  Quint,  Don- 
ning, and  Pratt,  President  Ballantine,  Ralph  Emerson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Bow- 
land  Hazard,  Gralen  C.  Moses,  Esq.,  —  favored  immediate  action  in  com- 
pliance with  the  memorials  from  the  State  organizations,  and  that  four 
(Rev.  Dr.  Noble,  G.  H.  Rust,  Esq.,  C.  N.  Case,  Esq.,  Hon.  Franklin 
Fairbanks)  desired  only  a  partial  compliance.  In  consequence  of  this 
difference  a  majority  report  was  made  proposing  for  the  current  year  \ 

nominations  from  Congregational  organizations  somewhat  in  excess  of 
vacancies,  out  of  which  nominations  should  be  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Board  for  three  fourths  of  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled;  and  a 
minority  report  recommending  that  the  number  of  names  be  double  that 
of  the  vacancies,  and  that  from  these  the  nominating  Committee  of  the 
Board  select  one  half  to  be  voted  for.  The  design  of  this  scheme  was 
too  transparent.  It  still  held  the  churches  at  bay,  and  sought  to  con- 
serve the  power  of  the  present  rigime.  Again  the  President  interposed, 
and  the  Committee  was  sent  out  with  instructions  to  agree.  The  mi- 
nority yielded,  for  no  one,  we  suppose,  will  count  the  acceptance  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  Dr.  Noble's  second  resolution  as  any  offset 
to  the  abandonment  of  his  first  resolution.  It  was  part  of  the  plan  of 
both  divisions  of  the  Committee  that  a  permanent  plan  should  be  reported 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  this  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

While  these  proceedings  were  passing  through  their  various  stages  the 
existing  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  Board  was  finding 
expression  in  many  ways  and  through  various  channeb.  It  was  a  common 
subject  of  comment  in  the  ante-rooms.  It  affected  the  prayer  meeting. 
It  found  expression  in  missionary  addresses,  then  and  later,  as  in  Mr. 
Perkins's  remark,  that  '*  some  of  the  best  missionaries  in  China  would 
find  it  difiicult  to  be  sent  out  by  our  American  Board,"  in  Mr.  Atkinson's 
tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes,  in  Mr.  Christie's  appeal  on  the  basts  of 
toleration  of  views  in  eschatology  which  were  not  his  own.  It  was 
shaping  the  action  of  committees,  and  came  out  in  divided  or  minority 
reports.  It  culminated  in  the  unexpected  resolution  and  debate  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  the  Japan  Mission  received  a  memorial  in  regard 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes.  Two  members  of  this  Mission  testified  before  it 
to  the  cooperation  and  fellowship  already  attested  in  the  extracts  we 
have  published  in  a  previous  number  of  this  "  Review,"  from  the  Mis- 
sion's annual  report.     The  Committee  submitted  the  following  report :  — 

«  The  memorial  referred  to  the  Committee  in  regard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nojes 
has  been  carefully  considered. 
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**  In  yiew  of  the  complioations  of  this  case,  and  of  the  ^t  that  the  Pra- 
dential  Committee  has  more  than  once  carefuUy  reviewed  it,  and  that  the 
mission  has  made  no  request  concerning  a  change  in  the  relations  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noyes  to  their  work,  we  feel  disposed  to  recommend  that  the  Prudential 
Committee  have  further  communication  with  the  mission,  and  take  such  action 
as  seems  best  for  the  interest  of  the  mission." 

This  recommendation  was  nnanimoasly  adopted. 

Three  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Home  Department,  one  half 
of  those  who  were  present  (Rev.  Dr.  Bradford,  Rev.  £.  S.  Fitch,  Rev. 
Or.  Cooper),  submitted  a  supplementary  report  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  **  thai  there  are  fewer  missionaries  at  work  to^ay  in  foreign  lands 
under  the  direction  of  this  Board  than  there  were  twelve  months  ago'* 
[[italics  ours],  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  — 

**  Hesolvedf  That  young  men  and  young  women,  of  approved  Christian  ohar- 
acter,  possessing  the  needed  physical  and  mental  qualifications,  who  accept 
heartily  the  creeds  of  their  respective  churches,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  as  set  forth  in  the  *  fiurial  Hill  Declaration  of  Faith,'  and  in  the 
creed  of  the  Congregational  Commission  of  1883,  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Prudential  Committee  as  suitable  candidates  for  missionary  service. 

**  Resohed,  That  the  missionaries  of  this  Board,  while  holding  these  funda- 
mental truths,  '  shall  have  the  same  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  Word,  and  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  their  ministerial  brethren  in  this  country  ; '  whether  in  the  pastorate 
or  in  the  employ  of  the  other  benevolent  societies  of  this  denomination." 

A  debate  arose  on  these  resolutions,  in  which  misapprehension  of  their 
meaning  was  quite  as  prominent  as  hostility  to  their  true  import.  Dr. 
Noble,  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  others,  opposed  them  from  the  old  ground  of 
antagonism.  A  brief,  incisive  speech  of  Rev.  Mr.  Beach  brought  the 
Board  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  we  will  present  in  his  own 
language.     He  said :  — 

''  This  is  simply  a  conscientious  attempt  to  find  some  simple  standard  on 
which  we  can  stand.  I  would  much  rather  not  speak  on  this  matter,  but  I 
should  not  feel  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  the  younger  ministry  and  the  g^eat 
body  of  honorary  members  of  the  Board  who  like  to  speak  on  this  subject  if  I 
did  not  raise  this  question.  Is  this  Board  willing  to  go  on  record,  saying  that 
those  three  creeds  aore  not  satisfactory  as  doctrinal  tests  ;  and,  secondly,  is  it 
willing  to  go  on  record  once  more  by  the  statement  that  the  foreign  missionary 
shoold  not  have  the  same  liberty  that  the  home  missionary  does  7  Mr.  Perkins, 
son  of  dear  old  conservative  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Ware,  said  some  things  yesterday 
that  seemed  to  imply  that  our  missionaries  wished  to  have  the  same  liberty  as 
those  at  home.  Are  we  willing  to  put  ourselves  on  record,  saying  that  we  are 
not  willing  our  foreign  missionaries  should  have  the  same  liberty  as  our  mis- 
sionaries at  home  ?  " 

In  1887  the  Board  rejected  a  similar  resolution  to  the  second  of  those 
now  presented.     It  was  thought  best  by  the  leaders  of  the  majority  not 
VOL.  xym.  —  NO.  106.       27 
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to  meet  the  issue,  and  Dr.  Magoun  moved  that  the  resolattons  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  The  motion  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  was  not  de- 
batable, and  by  passing  it,  as  they  did,  the  majority  were  extricated  from 
their  immediate  embarrassment. 

This  virtual  refusal  of  the  Board  to  concede  what,  we  presume,  eveiy 
liberal  member  of  the  Board  regards  as  the  least  that  can  be  reasonably 
asked,  left  Mr.  Dickinson  no  option  but  to  adhere  to  his  purpose  to 
decline  renomination.  His  reasons  are  stated  in  the  following  letter, 
which  had  previously  been  presented  to  the  Committee,  together  with  one 
from  Rev.  F.  £.  Clark,  D.  D.,  dated  August  4,  1892,  and  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Dickinson,  in  which  he  declined  longer  to  serve  on  the  Prudentia] 
Committee.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  withdrawing  his  absence  from  the 
country  for  a  year.  At  Pittsfield,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  he  purposed 
withdrawal,  but  both  yielded  to  earnest  solicitation  from  Dr.  Storrs  and 
others  to  remain.  Dr.  Clark  is  understood  to  be  conservative  in  his  doc- 
trinal views,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  shares  Mr.  Dickinson's 
views  as  to  the  methods  and  illiberal  policy  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
His  letter  was  written  August  4 ;  and  when,  some  weeks  later,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  state  his  reasons  for  retiring.  Dr. 

Clark  could  not  be  consulted  :  — 

Chigaoo,  October  5, 18^2. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Nommating  CommiUee :  — 

My  deax  Sib,  —  I  must  ask  your  Committee  to  refrain  from  using  mj 
name  when  they  make  oat  the  list  of  nominees  for  the  ensuing  year.  It 
seems  to  me  also  due  to  my  friends  who  have  heretofore  urged  me  to  continue 
in  office,  many  of  whom  are  not  present  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Board  itself,  that  I  plainly  state  my  reasons  for  this  decision 
and  request. 

I  have  consented  for  several  years  at  much  personal  inconvenience  to  be 
reelected  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  I  have  done  so,  suj^Mwing 
from  what  I  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  mis- 
sionary appointments  would  gradually  but  surely,  and  without  protracted  and 
disastrous  delays,  be  enlarged  so  as  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  scope  of  tbe 
Congregational  denomination.  But  the  conviction  has  been  growing  which  I 
can  no  longer  resist,  that  I  am  mistaken  in  this  anticipation.  Instead  of  such 
progress  there  has  been  a  renewed  enforcement  of  opinions  and  methods  which 
make  the  Board  the  missionary  organ,  not  of  the  denomination,  but  of  a  theo- 
logical party. 

I  venture,  moreover,  to  assert,  what  will  probably  be  denied,  but  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  friends  of  foreign  missions  are  convinced  is  true,  that 
the  administration  of  the  Board  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  whose 
policy  is  determined  by  what  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  technicality  and  literalism 
and  partisanship  rather  than  by  that  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  and  adaptation 
and  timeliness  which  is  befitting  a  great  representative  missionaiy  organiaa- 
tion,  and  I  am  convinced  by  my  six  years'  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  that  so  long  as  this  spirit  is  regnant,  it  will  continue  to  nullify,  as  it 
has  nullified  in  the  past,  not  only  the  unwritten  will  of  the  churches,  but  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Board  itself. 
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Hieiefore,  belieying  as  I  do  that  an  operatWe  representation  of  what  our 
IVeffldent  has  happily  called  the  "  two  wings  of  the  Board  "  is  under  existing 
conditions  and  restrictions  of  service  not  practicable,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  serve  longer  on  the  Committee. 
I  assure  yon  this  decision  is  final. 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Chables  a.  DicKiKSOir. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  (Rev. 
James  Brand,  D.  D.,  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  G.  Johnson, 
D.  D.,  George  K.  Rust,  £sq.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson)  reported  the  name 
of  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  in  place  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  tliat  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Little  in  place  of  Dr.  Clark. 

The  minority  (Hon.  Rowland  Hazard,  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach)  —  after  the 
chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  apparently  not  understanding  that 
there  was  to  be  a  farther  report,  had  denied  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dickinson's 
statements,  and  accompanied  the  denial  with  an  ungracious  and  unfounded 
insinuation  —  submitted  this  report :  — 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  officers,  feel  bound 
to  dissent  from  the  majority  on  a  single  point.  They  believe  that  the  letter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson  exposes  a  condition  of  things,  as  regards  missionary 
appointment  and  in  the  Prudential  Committee,  which  makes  a  nomination  that 
ought  to  represent  the  so-called  liberal  wing  of  the  Board  practically 
nugatory. 

We  cannot  ask  self-respecting  men  to  sit  merely  as  figure-heads,  while  their 
advice  and  counsel  are  neither  desired  nor  regarded.  Especially  we  cannot 
do  so  while  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent  are  excluded,  as  the 
instractions  of  the  Board  are  interpreted  by  the  Committee,  from  appointment 
to  missionary  service.  Representation  on  the  Committee  without  concession  of 
a  share  in  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Board  has  no  appreciable  distinctive 
▼aloe,  and  it  keeps  up  an  appearance  of  compreheusion  and  union  which  is 
misleading  and  harmful. 

While  therefore  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman  named  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  we  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of  ask- 
ing him  to  do  so.  We  can  see  no  use  in  a  so-called  liberal  representation  on 
the  Pkndential  Committee,  unless  a  return  is  made  to  the  principle  of  compre- 
hension suggested  by  Dr.  Storrs  at  the  New  York  meeting,  and  to  the  recogni- 
tion  that  representation  implies  that  those  represented  have  equal  rights  to 
participation  in  missionary  service. 

It  might  be  possible  for  the  Board  to  adopt  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
resolution  establishing  such  rights,  and  we  know  such  a  resolution  to  have  been 
suggested  for  this  meeting  [an  allusion,  apparently,  to  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions  embodied  in  the  report  of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Home  Department,  and  printed  above].  But  if  no  such  step  is  taken,  we  should 
prefer  to  see  the  Prudential  Committee  filled  by  men  chosen  exclusively  by  the 
so-called  conservative  wing.  That  wing  has  the  power  in  the  corporation,  and  it 
should  assume  the  full  responsibility.  We  therefore  do  not  unite  in  recom- 
mending the  name  of  Dr.  McKenzie  for  election  to  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Rowland  Hazard. 
David  N.  Beach. 
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The  hoar  was  so  late  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  comment  cm 
the  situation  disclosed  by  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter,  and  its  recognitioii  Iff 
the  minority  report  A  ballot  was  taken,  Dr.  Little  having  preTiooslf 
declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name,  bat  the  Board  adjourned  withoot 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  Friday  morning  it  appeared  that  both  Dr. 
Clark  and  Dr.  Little  had  been  elected,  although  both  had  absolutely 
declined  to  serve,  the  latter  directly  to  the  Board.  Dr.  Little  adhered  to 
his  purpose.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Dr.  McEenzie  declining 
nomination.  The  nominating  Committee,  to  whom  the  vacancies  were  ra- 
committed,  reported  the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  Quint  and  Rev.  John  £. 
Tuttle.  According  to  the  published  account  of  one  who  was  present, 
there  was  much  consternation  at  the  presentation  of  the  first  of  these 
two  names.  It  was  discovered  at  length  that,  as  Dr.  McKenue  had  not 
declined  his  election,  there  was  but  one  vacancy,  and  upon  Dr.  StoR8*8 
request  that  Dr.  Clark's  name  remain,  the  nominating  Conmiittee  changed 
its  report,  and  he  was  elected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  persuade 
Dr.  McKenzie  to  accept  his  election.  Previously  to  these  proceedings, 
the  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson :  — 

<*  Resolved,  That  the  Board  leaffinns  the  rales  of  administration  laid  down 
hy  it  at  the  annual  meetings  in  New  York  and  Minneapolis,  and  expects  them 
to  he  applied  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  as  well  as  of  faithfulness  to  candidates  for 
missionary  service." 

Upon  Dr.  Quint's  motion  the  words  "  as  explained  by  the  President  m 
his  original  letter  of  acceptance  "  were  added  to  the  resolution,  and  as 
thus  amended,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  and  constitutes  the  rule  of  ap- 
pointments for  the  coming  year.  The  point  of  the  resolution  is,  that 
the  modification  of  the  Springfield  decisions,  in  the  interest  of  liberal- 
ism, at  New  York  and  Minneapolis  should  be  raised  to  the  second  power. 
The  more  liberal  rule  is  itself  to  be  liberally  interpreted.  Upon  this 
platform  Dr.  Storrs  accepted  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

This  review  of  the  proceedings  suggests  and  sustains,  we  think,  the 
following  reasons  for  a  continued  and  vigorous  prosecution  by  the  liberals 
of  their  efforts  to  change  the  management  of  the  Board  and  widen  its 
service  and  usefulness. 

1.  T?i6  evidetU  increase  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  policy* 
The  record  of  the  meeting  is  a  proof  of  this.  When  the  management  of 
a  corporation,  with  a  strong  majority  beliind  it,  finds  its  action  called  in 
question  at  almost  every  turn  in  a  meeting  practically  under  its  own  di- 
rection, when  such  expression  of  dissatbf  action  with  its  policy  is  sponta- 
neous, springing  up  in  unexpected  quarters,  irrepressible,  when  returned 
missionaries  make  declarations  on  its  platforms  which  heretofore  have  been 
practically  prohibited,  when  it  is  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  one  point 
and  resorts  to  an  evasion  of  the  issue  at  another,  when  it  elects  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Prudential  Committee  a  distinguished  liberal  whom  it 
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Tefiised  to  a4)cept  for  the  same  position  in  1887,  when  in  a  sort  of  panic 
it  ealogizes  him  and  rises  up  en  masse  to  entreat  him  to  serve,  lest  its 
catholicity,  arraigned  hy  a  retiring  member  of  the  Committee,  shoald  be 
irretrievably  discredited,  and  when,  finally,  it  votes  that  its  own  rules, 
which  had  been  affirmed  the  day  before  to  be  immatable,  mast  be  liber- 
allj  interpreted,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  farther  along  than  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

2.  Another  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  the  changed  chara^ster 
of  the  policy  of  the  management*  It  began  as  a  contest  for  principle  ; 
it  has  become  one  of  reluctant  concession,  and  has  lost  its  grasp  of  clear 
and  determinative  principles. 

We  have  pointed  this  out,  in  a  previous  editorial  article,  in  respect  to 
doctrine.  At  the  outset  of  the  controversy  the  position  was  taken  that 
the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life  is  a  plain  teaching  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
tore,  and  a  necessary  article  of  a  missionary's  faith.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  a  candidate  may  hold  that  Scripture  is  not  conclusive  in  its  inculca- 
tions on  this  point,  and  tbat  he  may  be  an  agnostic.  At  the  same  time 
strenuoas  effort  is  made  to  require  candidates  to  refrain  from  drawing 
inevitable  or  probable  inferences  from  the  conceded  Scriptural  silence,  and 
so  to  restrict  their  liberty  of  thought  and  utterance.  As  usual,  rules  di- 
vorced from  principle  run  out  into  arbitrariness.  We  need  not  now  dwell 
upon  this  phase  of  the  history  for  we  have  fresher  illustrations.  The 
same  thing  in  kind  has  just  appeared  in  the  management's  method  of 
meeting  the  demand  from  the  churches  for  a  share  in  the  selection  of 
corporate  members.  At  first  the  Board  was  declared  to  be  independent 
of  the  churches.  Then  it  eagerly  sought  and  welcomed  their  fellowship, 
and  this  was  the  ground  taken  in  the  Home  Secretary's  paper  at  the 
recent  gathering.  But  before  the  meeting  had  proceeded  far  it  was  dis- 
covered that  something  more  must  be  conceded,  and  accordingly  the 
principle  which  underlies  Dr.  Alden's  paper,  and  for  which  a  good  deal 
can  be  said,  was  wholly  ignored,  and  the  issue  was  reduced  to  this, 
whether  one  fraction  or  a  larger  of  the  membership  should  be  conceded 
to  the  Associations.  Then,  and  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  absence 
of  any  guiding  principle  in  the  matter,  after  the  churches  were  granted, 
oat  of  regard  to  the  Board's  dependence  on  them  and  desire  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  the  right  to  name  three  fourths  of  the  new  members, 
the  same  Board  refused  to  accept  their  doctrinal  standards  as  its  own, 
and  thus  re-asserted  its  absolute  theological  supremacy !  The  Committee 
becomes  again  a  board  of  theological  examiners  uncontrolled  by  the 
standards  of  the  churches  as  whose  agents  they  act. 

The  contention  of  the  minority  stands  out  in  marked  contrast.  It 
springs  from  a  principle,  and  its  rules  are  the  outcome  of  a  principle. 
The  Board  itself  long  ago  enunciated  it  in  the  often  quoted  declaration 
that  it  is  not  a  '*  theological  court "  but  the  agent  of  the  churches  that 
sustain  it ;  it  is  formulated  in  the  equally  well-known  statement  of  Pres- 
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ident  Hopkins  that  the  Pradential  Committee  is  not  a  theological  bat  a 
prudential  committee ;  it  throbs  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  pain  and  grrieyance  at 
finding,  after  six  years  of  trial,  that  the  ''  opinions  and  methods  "  of  the 
managers  "  make  the  Board  the  missionary  organ,  not  of  the  denomina- 
tion, but  of  a  theological  party."  The  liberal  party,  if  we  must  use  for 
convenience  the  phrase,  has  a  clear-cut  conviction,  and  one  that  cannot 
enter  into  any  compromises,  of  the  right  to  recognition,  as  candidates  for 
appointment,  which  springs  directly  and  unqualifiedly  from  membership 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Congregational  churches.  All  such  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  position,  whether  as  members  of  churches,  or  as  Chris- 
tian ministers,  have  definite  rights  which  such  a  society  as  the  Board,  in 
the  relations  now  existing  between  it  and  the  churches,  is  bound  to 
respect,  and  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  present  contest  until  this  principle 
shapes  the  rules  and  requirements  for  missionary  appointment  When 
now  one  party  over  and  over  again  abandons  or  ignores  its  own  original 
principle  for  a  policy  of  concessions  to  the  other,  and  this  has  a  principle 
which  it  cannot  yield,  and  to  which  each  concession  is  a  tribute,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  termination  of  the  contest.  In  the  long  ran  a 
contention  or  movement  has  just  so  much  strength  as  there  is  strength  in 
its  principles.  And  usually  the  measure  of  this  strength  appears  in  their 
control  of  those  who  represent  them. 

3.  We  attach  some  importance  to  restdts  already  secured.  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  new  method  of  nominating  corporate  members  can- 
not be  predicted,  nor  how  rapidly  it  will  operate.  No  permanent  plan 
is  as  yet  adopted.  Such  revolutions,  however,  do  not  go  backward.  The 
prospect  is,  that  the  method  by  which  a  theological  party  has  maintained 
its  strength  in  the  Board  will  no  longer  control  elections  as  it  has  done. 
The  correspondence  recommended  to  the  Prudential  Committee  respect- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  is  also  a  hopeful  sign.  Some  significance 
attaches  to  the  resolution  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  missionary  ap- 
pointments are  "  to  be  applied  in  a  spirit  of  liberality."  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  value  of  tliese  words  resides  in  the  evidence  they 
afford  that  the  Board  begins  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  Christian  opinion 
which  has  been  more  and  more  distinctly  expressing  itself  adversely  to 
its  policy.  Perhaps  if  another  case  like  that  of  Mr.  Covell  were  to 
arise  the  hands  of  Dr.  Storrs  would  be  strengthened  by  such  a  resolution. 
But  we  do  not  anticipate  much  from  it.  An  incident  of  the  discussion 
upon  it  will  sufficiently  explain  our  reason.  A  speaker  pressed  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  meant  by  these  words,  "  a  spirit  of  liberality."  No 
answer  was  vouchsafed.  A  member  of  the  Committee,  however,  denied 
with  evident  sincerity  that  the  Committee  had  acted  otherwise  !  That  is, 
the  management  supposes  that  its  past  action  is  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  resolution ! 

The  result  which  gives  us  most  hope  is  of  anoliier  sort,  and  deserves 
distinct  notice. 
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4.  The  chief  result,  and  the  chief  ground  of  hope  for  something  better, 
is  this :  we  Jiave  at  last  dear  issues. 

We  owe  this  preeminently  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  noble  spirit  shown 
by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson.  We  have  known  something  of  the 
pressure  pot  upon  conscientious  scholars,  priests,  and  bishops  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Vatican 
decree,  to  keep  silence  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  We  have  entered 
into  Luther*8  sufferings  under  similar  conditions.  We  appreciate  the 
difference  in  duration,  in  exposures,  in  circumstances,  in  magnitude,  be- 
tween tliose  pressures  and  the  one  which  we  witnessed  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dickinson ;  but  we  doubt  whether  at  any  given  moment  the  strain  was 
beyond  comparison  severer  in  the  earlier  than  in  this  latest  instance  of  a 
true  and  noble  heroism.  When  a  distinguished  scholar,  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  Rooms,  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dickinson 
which  we  have  published  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings,  he  said, 
quoting  Martin  Luther,  "  The  truth  has  been  spoken  at  Augsburg."  The 
Committee  asked  for  no  investigation.  The  personal  denial  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Dickinson  were  doubtless  sincere,  but  they  do  not 
offset  such  charges.  It  is  quite  possible  for  good  men  to  become  so  far 
identified  with  particular  interests  and  methods,  and  so  habituated  to  re- 
gard them  as  right  and  necessary,  as  to  lose  their  power  of  impartial 
judgment  respecting  them.  We  deeply  regret  that  there  has  been  any 
occasion  for  such  an  expression  as  that  contained  in  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Dickinson's  letter.  We  have  preferred,  hitherto,  to  rest  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  administration  of  the  Board  on  grounds  of  principle, 
and  to  conduct  it  apart  from  personalities.  We  hoped  that  the  with- 
holding of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  of  Nine 
would  prove  to  have  been  wise,  that  the  administration  would  recognize 
the  generosity  with  which  it  was  treated,  and  would  learn  the  lesson  that 
was  intended  without  disclosures  that  would  have  been  unpleasant  The 
contrary  has  proved  true.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
speak  plainly,  and  his  testimony  cannot,  we  believe,  be  gainsaid.  Unless 
there  are  changes  beyond  what  present  indications  make  probable,  Mr. 
Dickinson's  testimony  will  prove  itself  more  and  more  clearly  to 
have  been  wise  and  even  necessary,  and  there  will  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  a  more  thorough  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  manage- 
ment than  has  been  anticipated.  There  are  members  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  if  accounts  which  we  deem  thoroughly  trustworthy  are  true, 
who  are  morally  incapable  of  a  fair  and  just  judgment  of  the  opinions 
and  merits  of  men  who  otherwise  examined  would  be  deemed  acceptable 
candidates.  In  published  statements  or  in  private  utterances,  they  show 
that  they  are  governed  by  prejudice.  We  do  not  object  to  them  as  conser- 
vatives ;  we  believe  that  they  should  be  retired  from  the  Committee  for 
moral  incapacity  to  discharge  aright  the  duties  of  their  high  office.  And 
it  would  not  surprise  us  if  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter 
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should  have  a  salutary  effect,  —  if  not,  as  we  could  most  ardently  de- 
sire, in  such  searchings  of  heart  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the 
Committee  as  would  bring  about  the  needed  change  without  their  removal, 
—  at  least  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the  public  opinion  which  will 
erentually  demand  and  secure  a  reconstruction  of  the  official  manage- 
ment. 

However  this  may  be,  —  and  we  gladly  leave  a  side  of  the  present 
issue  which  is  distressing,  and  could  only  have  been  turned  to  the  light 
by  a  man  so  gentle  and  charitable  as  Mr.  Dickinson  under  the  deepest 
sense  of  duty  to  the  Board  and  the  cause  of  missions,  —  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  significance  of  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of 
his  letter,  and  of  the  issues  as  thus  presented.  Is  the  Board  to  repre- 
sent in  its  missionary  aim  and  methods  the  churches  which  sustain  it  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  contented  with  an  administration  which 
pronounces  their  creeds  insufficient,  which  denies,  to  those  baptized  and 
educated  in  them,  and  representing  their  beliefs  and  their  spirit,  partici- 
pation in  missionary  service,  which  asks  their  fellowship  and  their  con- 
tributions, and  excludes  their  sons  and  daughters,  th%ir  teachers  and 
pastors,  from  union  in  work  ? 

We  would  particularly  call  attention  to  what  Mr.  Dickinson  and  the 
minority  report  from  Mr.  Hazard  and  Mr.  Beach  say  of  the  failure  to 
secure  what  is  needed  of  the  kind  of  representation  on  the  Committee, 
which,  since  the  meeting  at  New  York,  has  been  conceded  to  the  liberals. 
It  is  a  representation  under  *'  restrictions "  which  make  it  inoperative. 
It  is  a  nominal  representation,  not  a  real  one  —  that  is,  precisely  what 
liberalism  stands  for  is  unrepresented,  is  absolutely  excluded.  This  is 
not  understood,  and  we  must  add,  long  as  this  article  is  proving,  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

In  affairs  between  men  exercising  common  rights  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished of  government  by  majority.  The  minority  has  the  right  to  influ- 
ence by  speech  and  act.  It  is  its  duty  to  modify  what  might  otherwise 
become  purely  partisan.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  analogy  that  the  liberal 
minority  in  the  Board  should  be  contented  with  a  minority  representa- 
tion on  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  should  desire  its  representatives  to 
contribute  all  in  their  power  by  advice  and  counsel  to  its  discussions  and 
conclusions.  But  there  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  this  reasoning.  It 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Board  —  as  its  instructions  are  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  as  the  Board  by  its  action  has  given 
these  brethren  occasion  and,  we  fear,  right  to  understand  —  denies  to  its 
eniire  liberal  constituenci/y  churches,  pastors,  theological  stttdentSy  young 
men  and  women  baptized  and  trained  in  Congregational  churches  and 
schools,  and  loyal  to  the  standards  of  the  denomination,  participation 
in  foreign  missionary  service.  This  is  not  a  refusal  of  privilege  merely, 
it  is  a  denial  of  bights,  rights  among  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of 
consecrated  men  and  women.    The  conservative  members  sit  on  the 
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Committee,  and  represent  conservative  interests.  Appointments  are  made 
freelj  from  their  wing  of  the  denomination.  What  do  the  liberal  mem* 
bers  represent  ?  Whose  appointment  can  they  secure  ?  By  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board,  as  understood  hitherto,  their  entire  constituency  is 
excluded  from  representation  in  what  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all,  the  ap- 
pointment of  missionaries.  A  representative  is  appointed,  and  his  con- 
stituency is  outlawed.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  majority  and  minority,  as  where 
common  rights  are  enjoyed  and  on  this  basis.  Tlie  Committee  has  be- 
come a  representation  of  only  one  portion  of  the  denomination,  one 
*^wing"  of  the  constituency  of  the  Board,  with  a  few  liberals  present  to 
render  the  administration,  within  these  restrictions,  such  aid  and  support 
as  they  can.  And  this  obvious  injustice,  and  as  respects  representation, 
complete  travesty  of  every  principle  of  representation,  is  used  to  delude 
men  into  the  belief  that  the  administration  is  comprehensive  and 
catholic. 

In  order  that  liberals  should  sit  with  the  Committee  in  any  representa- 
tive capacity,  the  fundamental  right  of  those  whom  they  represent  to 
participation  in  missionary  work  should  be  fuUy  conceded. 

This  is  the  present  issue,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  deserves  commendation, 
gratitude,  and  support  in  his  effort  to  make  the  issue  plain  and  unmistak- 
able. We  cannot  doubt  the  result  when  the  question  is  once  fairly  and 
folly  before  the  Congregational  churches. 

The  criticism  of  the  management  of  the  Board  which  we  have  been 
constrained  to  express  has  but  one  object,  the  increase  of  its  power  and 
Qsefalness  as  an  agent  of  the  churches  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  missions. 
Oar  chief  contention  is  for  men  and  women  who  are  excluded  from  ser- 
vice. We  believe  that  those  who  read  what  we  have  written  in  the 
spirit  which  prompts  it  will  accept  it  throughout  as  a  testimony  to  our 
earnest  desire  for  the  highest  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  Board  in 
its  great  and  noble  work.  We  deeply  regret  that  the  reply  of  Dr. 
Plumb,  published  in  the  Boston  <<  Evening  TraveUer  "  of  October  12, 
only  affords  new  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such  criticism,  and  of  the 
insufficiency  of  verbal  pledges  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  will  be  applied 
"  in  a  spirit  of  liberality." 


THE  DISMISSAL  OF  THE  ANDOVER  CASE. 

The  announcement  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  would  meet  at  Andover 
on  the  first  day  of  September  for  a  rehearing  of  the  charges  against  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  created  no  little  surprise,  as  it  had  been  supposed  that  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  setting  aside  the 
deeisioB  of  the  visitors,  was  final  in  respect  to  those  charges.  Public  in- 
terest was  not  excited,  however,  for  it  seemed  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  visitors  would  allow  the  case  to  be  reopened  and  another  course  of 
prolonged  litigation  pursued.     The  dismissal  of  the  case  on  the  6th  of 
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September  waa  therefore  in  accordance  with  general  expectation,  and 
was  almost  unanimously  approved.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  best  that 
the  charges  should  be  dismissed  by  the  board  before  which  they  were 
originally  brought,  so  that  there  should  remain  no  possible  opportouity 
for  an  attack  on  the  seminary  at  any  future  time  by  a  revival  of  the  old 
charges.  At  all  events,  the  charges  have  been  set  aside  beyond  hope  of 
recall.  The  decision  may  be  found  printed  in  full  in  this  number  of  the 
"  Review."  As  the  "  Andover  case  "  thus  disappears,  the  editors  of  the 
^'  Review,"  against  whom  the  charges  were  originally  made,  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  decision  by  which  the  complaints 
preferred  in  1886  have  at  length  been  dismissed. 

The  three  reasons  for  this  final  decision  must  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval. These  reasons  are :  the  length  of  time  since  the  charges  were 
made,  the  injustice  of  condemning  one  and  acquitting  four  persons  on 
precisely  the  same  evidence,  and  the  hindrance  which  pending  charges 
present  to  a  proper  discharge  of  visitatorial  duties.  The  first  reason 
means  that  the  teaching  of  the  professors  cannot  be  ascertained  by  an 
examination  of  the  teaching  six  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  better  to  inqaire 
concerning  the  present  instruction.  The  second  reason  is  as  forcible  a 
statement  as  could  have  been  made  respecting  the  injustice  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  one  out  of  five  professors  ;  "  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
prejudice  was  awakened  against  the  equity  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
adjudication  made."  Such  language  fuUy  justifies  the  indignation  we 
felt  at  the  injustice  of  the  decision  and  the  efforts  we  made  to  prove  par- 
tiality and  prejudice.  The  board  of  visitors,  when  that  absurd  decision 
was  first  proclaimed,  could  not  have  been  unaware  that  there  would  be  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  all  fair-minded  men. 
That  action  was  more  unjust  than  the  exclusion  of  the  trustees.  The 
Supreme  Court  expressed  astonishment  at  the  injustice  of  the  exclusion 
in  the  following  emphatic  language  :  '^  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  board 
of  visitors  intending  to  be  governed  by  principles  of  justice  should  for  a 
moment  think  of  refusing  the  managing  body  a  hearing  in  a  case  where 
the  proceedings  are  directly  against  it  to  set  aside  its  action."  The  same 
language  is  applicable  to  the  unfair  discrimination ;  'Mt  is  inconceivable 
that  a  board  of  visitors  intending  to  be  governed  by  principles  of  justice 
should  for  a  moment  think  of  "  removing  one  professor  and  acquitting 
four  professors  on  identical  charges.  To  have  proceeded  any  farther  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  one  thus  condemned  would  have  been  an  injustice 
more  flagrant  and  unpardonable  (if  that  were  possible)  tlian  the  original 
decision.  We  honor  the  present  board  for  admitting  the  injustice  in 
unmistakable  terms,  and  for  doing  all  in  their  power  to  condemn  and 
atone  for  it.  The  third  reason  is  cogent  against  future  prosecutions.  If 
this  complaint  while  pending  operated  *'  as  a  barrier  to  that  more  direct 
and  current  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  seminary  as  a  whole  which 
has  been  indicated  as  a  duty  recognized  by  the  visitatorial  board,  and 
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especially  to  those  amicable  methocU  which  should  take  precedence  of 
all  others,"  then  for  all  fatare  time  methods  of  complaint,  prosecuted 
by  outside  parties,  requiring  the  employment  of  legal  counsel  and  the 
publicity  of  a  trial,  and  involving  the  delays  of  the  law,  should  be  re- 
linquished, for  such  proceedings  must  always  be  a  barrier  to  direct  super- 
vision and  amicable  methods.  The  confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
mode  of  trial  adopted  and  of  its  tendency  to  hinder  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote the  ofiBce  of  the  visitors,  coming  as  the  last  word  in  the  final  dis- 
position of  this  case,  stands  as  a  warning  to  their  successors  not  to  *^  em- 
ploy," '^  permit,"  or  ^'  authorize  "  complainants  to  do  what  they  can  do 
and  should  do  themselves.  Tliis  admission  of  the  obstructive  effect  of 
procedure  through  complainants  is  reinforced  by  a  farther  admission  which 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  method,  and  which  is  made  in  connection  with 
the  first  reason ;  ^'  perhaps  also,  the  allegations  themselves  (not  being 
framed  under  the  eye  of  the  visitors,  as  it  may  be  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  a  case  where  the  visitors  were  to  be  the  responsible  party  in  a 
visitatorial  procedure)  were  not  entirely  adapted  to  the  end  in  view." 
That  is  a  plain  suggestion  to  all  their  successors  not  to  allow  irresponsible 
complainants  to  frame  charges  and  bring  accusations  upon  which  those 
who  are  really  responsible  shall  base  their  decisions.  It  is  claimed  in 
another  part  of  the  decision  that  the  visitors  had  a  legal  right  to  employ 
the  complainants  and  to  proceed  as  they  did,  but  the  admission  is  freely 
made  that,  as  judged  by  experience,  the  method  is  fatally  defective. 
The  very  assurance  given  to  the  complainants,  as  they  are  bowed  out  of 
court,  that  their  labor  has  not  been  useless,  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
definite  indication  of  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  and  plainly 
implies  that  there  may  be  grave  doubts  whether  any  useful  purpose  what- 
ever has  been  promoted.  If  information  shall  at  any  future  time  be 
lodged  against  the  professors,  or  suspicions  expressed,  which  convince 
the  visitors  that  investigation  should  be  made,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  intermediary  agencies  will  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  visitors  will  ascertain  by  their  own  inquiry,  or,  if  need  be,  by  a 
formal  hearing,  the  professors  and  trustees  being  the  only  parties,  pre- 
cisely what  beliefs  are  maintained  and  inculcated. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  visitors  declared  their  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  the  professors.  They  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  conscientiousness 
of  those  who  have  so  often  been  accused  of  intentional  dishonesty.  Their 
confidence  is  expressed  in  the  reference  to  Professor  Smyth's  renewed 
assent  to  the  creed  since  the  charges  were  made ;  ^'  that  person,  more- 
over, has,  since  the  date  of  the  amended  complaint,  again  subscribed  to 
the  creed  of  the  seminary,  as  required  by  the  statutes  ...  a  creed 
which  this  learned  and  Christian  gentleman  must  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  intelligently." 

The  effect  of  the  dismissal  of  the  case  is  the  same  for  Professor  Smyth 
as  the  effect  of  the  decision  which  acquitted  his  colleagues.    That  de- 
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ciflion  was  tbat  none  of  the  charges  are  sustained.  The  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  against  Professor  Smyth  is  to  the  same  effect,  that  none  of 
the  charges  are  sustained. 

In  every  respect  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  the  decision  of  the 
yisitors  only  carried  into  effect  the  judgment  which  the  churches  and 
the  public  as  a  whole  had  already  and  long  ago  reached. 


The  legal  portion  of  the  decision  is  of  less  interest  to  the  public,  yet  it 
may  without  impropriety  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
different  interpretations  put  upon  the  statutes  of  the  seminary  by  the 
trustees  and  the  yisitors. 

It  is  agreed  on  both  sides  that,  under  the  power  of  general  visitation, 
the  opinions  and  teaching  of  the  professors  may  be  directly  investigated 
by  the  visitors  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  that  if  this  investigation  should 
take  on  a  formal  character,  the  trustees,  whose  agents  the  professon 
are,  would  be  parties  in  interest  entitled  to  be  heard ;  also,  that  an  in- 
formal inquiry  roust  be  followed  by  such  formal  hearing  before  a  profes- 
sor can  be  removed  or  admonished.  Appeal  could  then  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  from  a  decision  adverse  either  to  the  professon 
or  the  trustees.  This  power  of  the  yisitors  seems  ample  for  all  purposes 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  beliefs  and  instruction  of  the  professors. 

In  addition,  the  visitors  have  appellate  power,  under  which  they  csa 
revise  or  overrule  decisions  of  the  trustees  upon  appeal  by  a  professor, 
a  student,  or  any  one  of  the  trustees.  The  board  of  visitors  tiios  be- 
comes a  court,  before  which  the  parties  in  interest,  and  no  others,  appear. 
The  trustees  contend  that  specific  charges  against  any  professor  or  stodent 
cannot  be  brought  before  the  visitors  unless  they  have  first  been  broogfat 
before  the  trustees,  and  furthermore,  that  only  persons  having  legal 
rights  in  the  seminary  can  bring  charges  and  prosecute  them  before  the 
trustees.  It  is  maintained  that  the  board  of  visitors  sits  as  a  court  only 
in  cases  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  trustees.  This  interpretation 
of  the  statutes,  the  trustees  maintain,  gives  a  harmonious  relation  be- 
tween the  two  boards  by  a  regular  order  of  appeal,  and  affords  ample 
opportunity  to  investigate  directiy  the  beliefs  and  teaching  of  the  pro- 
fessors. It  might  even  be  assumed  that  when  visitatorial  investigation 
gives  reason  for  further  proceeding  by  formal  action,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  visitors  first  to  send  the  case  to  the  trustees,  and  to  take  the  initia- 
tive only  when  the  trustees  have  refused  to  act.  Such  is  apparentiy  the 
meaning  intended  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court :  *'  The 
power  and  duty  to  remove  a  professor  who  teaches  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  statutes  is  in  the  trustees,  and  if  they  see  fit  not  to  remove  one  who 
is  charged  with  teaching  erroneously,  the  yisitors  may  take  original  pro* 
ceedings  for  that  purpose."  The  trustees  must  first  have  acted,  or  have 
definitely  refused  to  act,  in  the  ease  of  one  who  is  charged  with  teadnng 
erroneously,  and  so  charged  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  prefer  charges 
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and  not  by  general  mmor,  before  the  yinton  can  hear  the  case  as  a  tri- 
banal  with  parties  litigant  before  them. 

In  the  recent  action  the  visitors  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  court 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  From  the  first  the  forms  of  legal  procedure 
were  adopted,  opposing  parties  appeared,  lawyers  were  employed,  and 
eyidence  was  submitted.  Such  a  course,  as  the  trustees  think,  should 
have  been  resorted  to  only  after  the  charges  had  been  made  before  the 
trustees,  or  after  the  visitors  had  referred  the  case  to  them  and  they  had 
refused  to  act.  The  trustees  further  say  that  the  complainants  have  no 
such  relation  to  the  seminary  as  gave  them  a  right  to  prefer  charges  and 
appear  as  litigants.  This  was  admitted  by  the  complainants  in  argu- 
ment. 

The  visitors  maintain  that  they  were  proceeding  under  the  power  of 
general  visitation  at  an  adjourned  annual  meeting,  that  the  complain- 
ants were  employed  by  them  merely  to  give  information,  and  that  they 
had  a  right  to  proceed  in  that  way,  although  they  acknowledge  that  the 
method  has  proved  inadequate.  But  if  they  did  not  sit  as  a  court  and 
act  in  their  judicial  capacity,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  difference 
there  would  be  when  they  do  sit  as  a  court.  The  methods  were  certainly 
very  like  those  of  a  judicial  body,  in  hearing  complainants  and  the  law- 
yers of  complainants,  and  in  employing  the  very  same  lawyers  after- 
wards to  defend  the  action  of  the  visitors  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
£ven  when  defining  the  standing  of  the  complainants  in  the  last  decision 
the  visitors  refer  to  them  as  "  formal "  complainants,  and  as  now  re- 
lieved from  the  further  ^'  prosecution  "  of  the  complaint 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  mistaken  application  of  two  citations 
from  the  decree  of  the  court.  One  is  the  citation  just  referred  to.  It  is 
used  as  a  claim  for  original  jurisdiction  without  any  previous  action  of  the 
trustees,  whereas  the  citation  admits  the  right  of  the  visitors  to  take  origi- 
nal proceedings  only  '^  if  the  trustees  see  fit  not  to  remove  a  professor 
who  is  charged  with  teaching  erroneously."  The  other  inapposite  cita- 
tion is  used  to  support  their  opinion  that  any  form  of  proceeding  may  be 
taken,  provided  only  the  trustees  have  a  hearing.  The  citation  reads  : 
^^  The  form  of  the  proceeding  is  immaterial ;  if  the  visitors  are  in  fact 
seeking  to  revise  the  action  of  the  managers  by  virtue  of  their  supervisory 
power,  the  managers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard."  What 
the  court  means  is,  that  in  all  kinds  of  action  which  affect  the  interests 
of  the  seminary,  the  trustees,  as  the  responsible  board,  should  be  heard. 
The  court  had  said  that  almost  everything  which  comes  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  board  of  visitors  involves  a  trial  of  the  managing  board, 
that  although  the  visitors  may  be  dealing  with  a  single  person  or  agent, 
their  action  will  directly  affect  the  institution  itself,  so  that  whether  in  a 
general  or  a  special  visitation,  an  inquiry,  an  investigation,  or  an  appeal, 
the  trustees  should  be  heard,  and  concludes  with  the  sentence  cited: 
^  The  form  is  immaterial,"  etc.,  that  is,  it  makes  no  difference  what  the 
action  is,  the  trustees  must  be  heard  in  all  cases. 
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We  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  is  any  occasion  to  raise 
these  legal  qnestions  again.  But  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  gain 
to  the  seminary  if  the  visitors  had  decided  against  such  modes  of  pro- 
cedure as  have  been  employed,  and  in  favor  of  limiting  legal  trials  to 
cases  of  appeal.  Their  power  of  visitation  is  ample,  and  judicial  power 
properly  goes  with  the  review  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  other  board. 
When  a  board  is  so  small,  a  single  personal  variation  may  change  its  char- 
acter entirely,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  important  that  it  should 
claim  no  more  power  than  it  is  clearly  entitled  to.  Above  all,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  chosen  with  especial  regard  to  their  theological 
knowledge,  two  of  the  three  to  be  clergymen  of  distinguished  talents  and 
piety,  it  was  unquestionably  intended  by  the  founders  thattlie  visitors  them- 
selves, and  no  others,  should  investigate  the  teachings  of  the  professors, 
and  that  any  judgment  they  might  render  should  be  based  upon  their 
own  inquiry  and  examination  rather  than  upon  the  charges  and  testimony 
of  irresponsible  complainants. 

THE  DECISION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VlSITORa 

At  the  late  session  of  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  and  visitation 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  held  on  Thursday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
hearing  on  the  amended  complaint  against  Professor  £gbert  C.  Smyth, 
Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  Visitors  were  met  by  various  exceptions  to  jurisdiction  in  this 
case,  presented  on  the  part  of  Professor  Smyth  and  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Seminary,  some  of  which  exceptions  were  formally  argued  on  that 
occasion,  and  all  of  which  are  on  file  before  us.  To  all  of  these  excep- 
tions, whether  formally  argued  or  filed,  the  Board  has  endeavored  to 
give  the  careful  attention  which  the  gravity  of  the  interests  in  issue  and 
the  high  character  of  the  parties  presenting  them  seem  justly  to  demand. 
The  exceptions  and  answers  of  Professor  Smyth  and  of  the  Trustees 
are  nearly  identical  in  substance,  though  differing  somewhat  in  phrase- 
ology and  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  presentation.  It  will  conduce 
to  brevity  and  clearness  to  associate  together  in  this  consideration  of 
them  similar  exceptions  in  both  documents,  however  separately  enumer- 
ated. 

Exception  7  of  Professor  Smyth's  answer,  and  Exception  7  of  the 
answer  of  the  Trustees,  though  differing  in  language,  are  substantially 
one  in  declaring  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Visitatorial  Board  of  An- 
dover Tlieological  Seminary,  and  the  invalidity  of  any  proceeding  by  the 
Visitors  in  said  office.  This  point  seems  to  have  been  fully  met  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Murdock  case  (7  Pick.  303,  and 
12  Pick.  243),  and  more  explicitly  in  the  recent  case  of  Egbert  C.  Smyth, 
appellant,  versus  the  Visitors  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover : 
the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  versus  the  Attorney-General  and 
others.  The  Court  in  the  latter  of  these  cases  definitely  declared :  *'  It 
is  contended  by  the  appeUant  in  the  former  case,  and  by  the  plaintiff 
in  the  latter  case,  that  the  provision  for  a  Board  of  Visitors  in  the  asso- 
ciate statutes  is  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Phillips  Academy,  and  invalid,  and   that  the  statute  of  1823, 
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chap«  250,  incorporating  the  Board  of  YisitorR,  is  anconstitutional  and 
void.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  contention  is  not  well  founded. 
While  hy  the  original  act  the  Trustees  are  constituted  the  sole  visitors 
of  the  corporation,  we  think  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  design  of 
the  founders  of  the  academy  that  they  should  accept  and  manage, 
under  the  authority  of  a  legislative  act,  donations  for  a  different  but 
kindred  purpose,  and  should  permit  supervision  of  their  conduct  in  this 
department  by  a  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  donors.  The  validity 
of  these  statutes  ana  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Board  of  Visitors 
seems  to  have  been  settled  by  adjudications  of  this  court." 

Exception  5  of  Professor  Smyth's  answer  and  Exception  6  of  the 
Trustees'  answer  are  identical  in  the  substance  of  their  affirmation  that 
the  ^^  Visitors  have  no  original  jurisdiction  to  proceed  upon  this  or  any 
complaint  against  a  professor  in  said  institution."  But  here  again  the 
objection  is  met  (not  to  speak  of  other  arguments  against  it)  by  the  plain 
declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  recently  heard  before  it, 
that  ^^  if  the  Trustees  see  fit  not  to  remove  a  professor  who  is  charged 
with  teaching  erroneously,  the  Visitors  may  take  original  proceedings  for 
that  purpose."  Confirmatory  of  this  view  is  the  declaration  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  same  case  speaking  of  his  asso- 
ciates, '^  it  is  conceded  by  the  majority  of  the  court  that  the  Visitors 
had  original  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  complaint" 

In  regard  to  Exception  4  of  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth's  answer,  which  is 
substantially  identical  with  Exception  1  of  the  Trustees'  answer,  and  which 
affirms  that  Messrs.  Wellman  and  Lanphear  ''  show  no  right  to  bring  or 
prosecute  said  complaint,"  and  that  "  the  Visitors  cannot  entertain  any 
complaint  against  any  professor  of  this  institution,  because  said  Messrs. 
Wellman  and  Lanphear  are  not  parties  in  interest,"  and  have  no  right 
to  "  promote  the  office  of  Visitors  "  in  this  institution,  this  Board  feels 
constrained  to  hold, 

1.  That  Messrs.  Wellman  and  Lanphear  are  not  before  this  Board  by 
any  right  of  appeal  for  redress  of  action  by  the  governing  Board  of  the 
Theological  Institution  in  Andover,  nor  does  this  Board  conceive  of  this 
present  procedure  as  one  under  the  visitatorial  power  to  redress  grievances 
on  appeal,  commonly  recognized  by  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  procedure. 

2.  That  in  the  view  of  this  Board  it  is  immaterial  to  the  present  pro- 
cedure whether  this  action  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  that  right  and 
power  of  general  visitation  recognized  as  possessed  by  all  Visitatorial 
Boards  under  the  rules  of  general  visitatorial  procedure,  or  of  a  right 
and  power  of  a  special  visitation  possessed  by  this  Board  under  the  par- 
ticular statutes  establishing  its  authority  in  this  institution  in  Andover  ; 
which  special  power  and  right  both  as  to  time  and  object  of  exercise 
8eem  to  be  conferred  by  articles  14,  16,  and  20  of  the  Associate  Statutes 
in  this  institution.  This  Board  holds  that  the  hearing  of  the  complaint, 
whether  viewed  as  the  exercise  of  one  or  the  other  right  and  power  above 
specified,  was,  if  the  Board  chose  to  listen  to  the  complaint,  within  its 
full  competency. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  usual  circumstances  the  cause  leading  to  the 
initiation  of  any  action  by  the  Visitors  will  be  allegations  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Seminary  or  charges  against  its  professors  or  governors 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Visitors  from  some  external  source. 
What  that  source  may  be  is  immaterial.  Nor  is  any  exact  form  of  pro- 
cedure essential  in  the  investigation  of  charges  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  this  Board  so  long  as  all  parties  in  interest  are  g^yen  full  opportunity 
to  be  heard  thereon.  This  point  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  Court,  through 
Cliief  Justice  Shaw,  speaking  of  proceedings  according  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  said  in  the  Murdock  case  (12  Pick.  263)  :  ^'  It  is  not  to  be  insisted  on 
that  in  exercising  the  powers  vested  in  a  new  jurisdiction,  where  no  forma 
are  prescribed,  any  precise  course  as  to  form  must  be  followed."  And 
the  same  Court  recently  afflirmed  in  the  case  of  Egbert  C.  Smyth  against 
the  Visitors  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover,  speaking  of  the 
exercise  of  the  visitatorial  capacity :  ^*  The  form  of  the  proceeding  is 
immaterial.  If  the  Visitors  are  in  fact  seeking  to  revise  the  action  of 
the  Managers  by  virtue  of  their  supervisory  power,  the  Managers  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard."  This  Board,  therefore,  holds  that  at  a 
regular  Annual  Visitation  statements  and  aUegations  were  brought  to  its 
attention  affecting  the  beliefs  and  inculcations  of  several  professors  in 
this  Seminary,  and  that,  as  an  orderly  result  of  these  allegations  then 
presented,  charges  of  a  serious  nature,  involving  the  views  of  one  or 
more  of  the  said  professors,  were  by  its  permission  specifically  laid 
before  it  This  statement  constitutes  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  Exception 
numbered  6  in  the  Trustees'  answer,  that  proceedings  before  the  Visitors 
were  not  instituted  at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  Board  also  holds,  that  it  was  within  its  competency  to  direct  an 
investigation  into  the  nature  and  truth  of  such  charges,  and  to  ascertain 
their  validity  by  any  fair  and  lawful  method.  One  such  fair  and  lawful 
method,  if  the  Board  saw  fit  to  use  it,  was  to  listen  to  proofs  and  argu- 
ments from  the  persons  styled  the  Complainants,  and  that  it  was  within 
the  competence  of  this  Board  to  grant  them,  thus  and  to  this  extent,  a 
hearing  in  support  of  their  allegations  and  charges.  Such  investigation 
was  had,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that,  so  far  as  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  concerned,  it  was  originated  and  conducted  in  the  exercise  of 
its  constitutional  authority.  The  Board  recognizes  and  cheerfully  bows  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  its  proceedings  were  imperfect  for 
failure  to  admit  the  Trustees  also  to  a  hearing  in  the  case,  but  it  fails  to 
discern  any  fatal  error  or  imperfection  in  choosing  that  method,  among 
others  which  might  have  been  chosen,  which  admitted  the  so-styled  Com- 
plainants to  a  hearing  in  the  investigation  which  the  Board  authorized 
and  conducted. 

Passing  to  the  exception  in  Professor  Smyth's  answer  (a  point  not 
raised  in  the  answer  of  the  Trustees),  that  the  Visitors  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  proceed  upon  the  amended  complaints,  because,  before  fiUng  the 
complaint  or  any  proceedings  before  the  Visitors,  similar  proceedings,  re* 
suiting  in  a  favorable  judgment,  had  been  instituted  before  the  Trustees, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  objection  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  what  the  proceedings  before  the  Trustees  were.  The 
only  proceedings  before  the  Trustees  were  a  request  by  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees Uiat  the  Trustees  ask  the  Visitors  to  investigate,  not  that  the  Trustees 
investigate  themselves,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Trustees 
till  after  specific  charges  ^igainst  Professor  Smyth  had  been  filed  and 
answer  had  been  made.  So  that  the  vote  passed  by  the  Visitors  October 
26,  1886,  when  the  Visitors  first  answered  this  objection,  seems  to  hare 
been  accurately  true:  '^That  no  proceeding  was  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  same  alleged  offense." 

In  regard  to  the  first  exception  in  the  answer  of  Professor  Smyth, 
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which  ifl  also  in  sabetance  the  second  of  the  Trustees',  that  the  amended 
complaint  is  not  now  before  this  Visitatorial  Board,  but  was  set  aside, 
and  not  remitted  by.  the  Supreme  Court  to  this  Board  for  further  hear- 
ing, the  Board  would  answer,  that  by  the  Public  Statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts, ch^  153,  section  15,  it  is  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth  that 
when  there  is  an  appeal  or  exceptions  in  all  causes  which  are  carried  to 
the  full  bench,  the  case  itself  remains  in  the  court  appealed  from,  and 
only  the  questions  of  law  excepted  to  are  transferred  to  the  law  court. 

The  second  exception  of  Professor  Smyth's  answer  is  in  substance  the 
fourth  of  the  Trustees',  and  alleges  that  this  Board  "  cannot  now  enter- 
tain jurisdiction  of  said  amend^  complaint,  because  they  have  already 
heard  the  same  and  decreed  against  the  respondent  thereon,  .  •  •  by 
reason  whereof  this  Board  have  prejudged  the  case  and  are  incompetent 
now  to  take  up  and  proceed  with  a  new  triaL" 

In  answer  the  Board  replies,  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Court 
for  setting  aside  the  finding  of  the  previous  hearing  was,  in  substance,  its 
imperfection  in  not  being  based  upon  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  all 
parties  in  interest.  The  Court  says :  '^  On  questions  so  difficult  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  were  divided  in  opinion  at  the  close  of  the 
hearing,  we  cannot  say  in  the  present  case  that  a  different  result  might 
not  have  been  reached  if  the  Trustees  had  been  heard."  We  cannot 
conceive  that  this  Board  is  incapacitated  from  impartially  hearing  a  case 
in  which  a  mistrial  has  been  adjudged  for  want  of  a  f uU  hearing  of  the 
case,  any  more  than  a  civil  court  is  disqualified  for  a  similar  cause.  It 
is  every-day  experience  for  a  lower  court  which  has  been  adjudged  in 
error  by  a  court  of  superior  authority  to  rehear  a  cause  before  the  same 
judges,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  judges  sit  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury,  the  only  requirement  being  Uiat  it  be  heard  in  the  light  of 
errors  pointed  out  and  the  admission  of  the  full  and  proper  evidence 
bearing  upon  it. 

The  fifth  exception  of  Professor  Smyth's  answer,  and  which  is  also 
the  third  of  the  answer  of  the  Trustees,  that  '^  not  all  the  surviving  Com- 
plainants in  the  amended  complaint "  have  "  joined  in  the  present  pro- 
ceedings for  a  retrial  thereof,  but  only  two  of  them,"  was  not  urged  in 
Argument,  and  is  deemed  by  Uiis  Board  wholly  immateriaL 

In  regard  to  Exception  8  in  the  answer  of  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Trustees'  answer,  alleging  that  the  statutes 
of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover  ^'  give  to  the  Visitors  power  to 
proceed  against  a  professor  in  said  institution  "  only  "  for  misbehavior, 
heterodoxy,  incapacity,  or  neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that 
none  of  these  things  is  charged  against "  the  said  Professor  Smyth  in 
the  amended  complaint,  this  Board  would  reply,  that  the  exception 
ntised  se^ms  to  overlook  the  manifest  fact  that  both  the  second  and  the 
third  charges  of  the  amended  complaint  explicitly  affirm  that  the  profes- 
sor in  question  is  not  ^*  orthodox ;  "  while  the  fourth  charge  undertakes 
to  set  forth  the  particulars  of  what  it  styles  "  his  heterodoxy ; "  that, 
furthermore,  the  charges  in  said  complaint  have  always  been  understood 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  allegation  of  heterodoxy  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statutes  of  the  Theological  Institution,  and  that  whatever  phraseology 
niay  be  used  to  designate  the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  they  plainly 
constitute  such  a  charge,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  was  the  very  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation  conducted  by  this  Board. 
The  Board,  therefore,  unable  to  find  in  the  answer  of  Professor  Smyth 
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or  of  the  TroBtees  any  adequate  groand  for  dismissiiig  the  compbunt, 
feels  compelled  to  overrule  each  and  eveiy  one  of  the  exceptions  raised 
as  incapable  of  sufficient  support. 

But  while  giving  its  attention  to  and  its  judgment  upon  these  excep- 
tions, so  as  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  Board's  undentond- 
ing  of  its  powers  and  of  the  legal  position  of  this  ease  in  referenee 
thereto,  the  Visitors  feel  that  there  are  larger  and  moral  questions  in- 
volved in  its  further  consideration  which  must  decide  the  course  of  the 
Board.  This  Board  is  bound  to  have  in  view  not  merely  any  immediate 
and  particular  case,  but  the  wider  welfare  of  this  institution  considered 
in  its  relations  to  the  work  it  is  established  to  do.  The  best  luterestB  of 
the  Seminary  are  to  be  paramount  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
case  may  le^^y  proceed  it  ought  to  proceed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  amended  complaint  was  dated  No- 
vember 8, 1886,  and  that  the  burden  of  such  complaint  claimed  that  the 
respondent  held  and  maintained  certain  alleged  errors  nearly  six  yean  ago. 
An  adverse  decision  would  now  merely  assert  that  to  have  been  a  fact 
The  present  condition  of  afiEairs  is  not  involved  in  the  specific  question  at 
issue.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  complaint  formulated  at  the  present 
time  would  be  either  in  form  or  substance  identical  with  the  one  now  be- 
fore us.  Perhaps,  also,  the  allegations  themselves  (not  being  framed 
under  the  eye  of  the  Visitors,  as  it  may  be  they  ought  to  have  been  in  a 
case  where  the  Visitors  were  to  be  the  responsible  party  in  a  visitatorial 
procedure)  were  not  entirely  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

It  has  a  moral  bearing,  furthermore,  that  upon  the  former  hearing  npon 
verbally  the  same  complaint  then  made  against  five  professors  alike,  and 
upon  the  same  evidence  in  all  the  cases,  four  of  the  accused  were  acquitted, 
and  one  (the  present  respondent)  was  condemned.  That  this  infelicity 
arose  from  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  within  the  Board  itself  does  not 
affect  the  bearing  of  the  fact.  The  conditions  of  that  result  hate  never 
been  generally  understood,  and  a  necessary  and  inevitable  prejudice  was 
awakened  against  the  equity  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  adjudication 
made. 

The  issue  is  now  narrowed  to  a  single  person,  and  does  not  comprehend 
the  theological  status  of  the  Seminary  as  a  whole.  That  person,  moreover, 
has,  since  the  date  of  the  amended  complaint,  again  subscribed  to  the 
creed  of  tiie  Seminary  as  required  by  the  statutes ;  a  creed  which  tua 
learned  and  Christian  gentieman  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  intelli- 
gentiy. 

The  Visitors  are  not  disposed  to  ignore  the  great  trust  to  which  they 
have  been  called.  They  have  been  charged  by  the  will  of  the  Foanders 
with  great  responsibilities.  While  empowered  to  examine  into  all  depart- 
ments of  this  institution  and  to  rectify  any  maladministration  which  tbej 
may  find  by  comparing  such  administration  with  the  statutes,  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Founders  prescribed  a  creed,  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
whose  system  of  truth  as  held  by  themselves  they  determined  shoold  be 
forever  maintained  identically  the  same,  and  for  the  teaching  of  whii^ 
they  gave  large  endowments.  They  provided  that  all  persons  appointed 
to  teach  upon  their  foundations,  and  deriving  support  therefrom,  ^oiud 
conform  to  the  doctrinal  system  thus  estabHiBhed.  This  system  is  the 
standard  of  the  Seminary.  The  Visitors  are  held  to  its  maintenance  m 
their  official  action,  and  are  required  to  see  that  all  inculcations  of  pro- 
fessors and  aU  instructions  in  the  class-room  conform  thereto. 
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It  is  agreed  by  professors  and  Trastees  alike  that  it  is  the  daty  of  the 
Visitors  to  make  full  visitatorial  investigations  at  proper  times  and  in 
lawful  methods,  and  it  is  also  agreed  that  the  direct  visitatorial  power  is 
ample  for  such  investigation  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  parpose  of 
the  Founders.  This  Board  is  glad  to  have  been  so  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically assared  in  the  pnblic  procedures  of  this  hearing  by  representi^ 
tives  of  the  Trustees,  as  well  as  by  the  president  of  the  &culty,  of  an 
unhesitating  welcome,  and  has  been  promised  all  possible  aid,  whenever 
it  shall  inqiure  into  the  spirit,  aims,  methods,  and  substance  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Complainants  have  never  asked  redress  for  any  alleged  personal 
wrong.  It  appears  that  their  original  purpose  was  solely  to  lay  before 
the  Visitors  information  which  might  suggest  the  propriety  and  need  of 
particular  examination  by  the  Visitors  themselves,  and  that  these  brethren 
were,  by  unexpected  circumstances,  reluctantly  made  formal  Complainants, 
in  which  capacity  they  have  exhibited,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  a 
conscientious  devotion  to  their  Christian  convictions  deserving  the  highest 
respect.  The  task  has  been  a  laborious  and  thankless  one.  No  wrong, 
however,  will  be  done  to  them,  nor  will  their  labor  have  been  useless, 
should  they  be  relieved  from  the  further  prosecution  of  this  complaint. 

To  some  extent  the  present  complaint  operates  as  a  barrier  to  that 
more  direct  and  current  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary  as  a 
whole  which  has  been  indicated  as  a  duty  recognized  by  the  Visitatorial 
Board,  and  especially  to  those  amicable  methods  which  should  take  pre- 
cedent of  all  others. 

Such  more  immediate  and  direct  conduct  of  visitatorial  inquiry,  the 
Board  cherishes  the  hope,  might  to  some  extent  at  least  avoid  the  inter- 
position of  technicalities  which  so  often  result  in  preventing  or  thwarting 
a  judgment  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

In  the  peculiar  condition,  therefore,  where  this  protracted  case  is  now 
found,  and  in  its  evident  inadequacy  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  in  the  unlikeliness  that  this  isolated  case  would  be  productive  of 
good  by  further  proceedings,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  Visitors  can  better 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  by  other  methods  within  their  power,  this 
Board  decides  —  without  thereby  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  —  that  the  amended  complaint  now  pending  against  Egbert 
C.  Smyth,  Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  be  dismissed. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  England  was  in*  the  throes  of  a  general  election, 
with  its  attendant  excitements  and  disappointments,  its  disarrangement 
of  business  and  general  feeling  of  uncertainty.  A  hundred  years  ago 
and  more  Rousseau  said  that  the  British  nation  was  not  free,  except 
when  at  a  general  election  it  had  no  Parliament  to  tyrannize  over  it. 
There  is  just  this  much  truth  in  Rousseau's  saying,  that  every  general 
election  gives  hopes  of  larger  and  wider  liberty,  which  are  generally 
less  than  fuUy  realized.  In  the  present  Parliament  friends  of  religious 
liberty  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  friends  of  ''  economic  liberty," 
as  the  ''  eight  hours'  day  "  advocates  like  to  call  themselves,  will  strive 
Wd  to  advance  their  cause. 
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One  aspect  of  the  election  results  is,  that  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  where 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  issues, 
^beralism  has  been  victorious,  gaining  many  seats,  while  in  England, 
where  a  majority  of  Conservatives  are  returned,  the  disestablishment 
question  was  entirely  in  the  background ;  at  the  1886  election  disestab- 
lishment of  the  English  Church  was  a  burning  issue,  and  a  majority  of 
Liberals  were  returned  for  England  also.  Without  doubt,  the  disertab- 
lishment  of  the  Church  in  WaJes  will  come  soon  after  Home  Bale  for 
Ireland  has  been  brought  before  tiie  new  Parliament ;  thirty-one  of  the 
Welsh  members  are  in  favor  of  it,  only  three  are  against  it. 

The  growth  in  popular  favor  of  *'  economic  liberty,"  by  which  tiie 
collectivist  Liberals  understand  tiie  control  of  capitalist  forces,  in  order 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workers,  and  by  shortening  hours  of  labor 
and  other  measures  to  win  for  them  a  larger  share  of  recompense,  has 
been  one  of  the  features  of  the  contest ;  the  recognition  of  this  by  the 
Liberal  leaders  is  implied  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Asquith,  a  bnlliaot 
younger  lawyer  and  a  collectivist  Liberal,  as  Home  Secretary,  and  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  another  Liberal  of  the  younger  school,  to  another 
post  in  the  Cabinet.  Li  England,  the  chief  group  of  Liberal  victories 
was  in  London,  where  the  so-called  '^  London  programme,"  a  policy  of 
municipal  reform  and  labor  legislation,  attracted  many  votes. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  new  Parliament,  he  will  be  a  shrewd  man  who 
dare  venture  on  a  definite  prophecy ;  its  hope  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
its  passing  measures  of  social  reform,  its  chief  danger  is  in  its  aUowing 
it  to  be  said  with  any  justice  that  the  constitutional  change  of  a  Home 
Rule  measure  necessitates  the  delay  of  all  remedial  legislation. 

As  an  episode  of  the  electoral  struggle,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  admit  that, 
in  spite  of  our  stringent  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  there  has  been  a  laige 
amount  of  more  or  less  indirect  corruption ;  it  is  understood  that  the 
brewers  had  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  wis 
used  to  support  those  candidates  (almost  entirely  Conservatives)  who 
would  oppose  temperance  legislation.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  &ct  that  m 
thousands  of  beer^houses,  liquor  was  sold  during  the  election  at  a  priee 
so  far  below  what  is  usual  that  it  was  practically  given  away.  Mr.  John 
Morley's  defeat  at  NewcasUe,  which,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  second  con- 
test and  a  brilliant  victory  within  a  few  weeks,  was  one  of  the  snrpnses 
of  the  polls,  was  due,  more  than  to  his  opposition  to  the  Eight  Hours' 
movement,  to  his  having  been  very  outspoken  recently  in  favor  of  tem- 
perance reform.  A  prominent  incident  of  the  NewcasUe  election  was  a 
placard  issued  by  Mr.  Morley's  political  opponents,  asking :  "  Who  woold 
prevent  workingmen  from  having  any  beer  at  all?  Mr.  John  Morley. 
Who  would  take  care  that  he  did  not  go  without  his  own  ?  Mr.  John 
Morley."  The  same  questions,  with  names  changed  to  suit  the  varioos 
constituencies,  were  posted  all  about  the  country  at  the  election. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Jayne,  desires  reformers  to  approach  the 
temperance  and  drink  problem  from  a  new  point  of  view.  His  plan, 
which  has  been  widely  discussed,  is  that  the  County  Councils  should 
either  provide,  or  see  that  others  provide,  that  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  should  not  be  places  where  nothing  but  drink  is  to  be 
had,  but  places  of  rest,  refreshment,  and  recreation ;  thus  seats  and 
tables,  books  and  journals,  games  and  temperance  drinks,  along  with 
eatables,  would  have  to  be  forthcoming.     This  plan  would  make  enemies 
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of  the  brewera  and  the  strict  temperance  people,  and  the  coet  and  change 
entailed  would  be  great ;  the  suggestion,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  one  county  should  not  try  this  plan,  but  our  county  au- 
thorities like  to  be  led  by  pleas  of  economy,  and  to  do  as  little,  not  as 
much,  as  possible. 

A  feature  of  our  religious  and  educational  life  is  the  number  of  sununer 
meetings  which  are  increasingly  held.  The  Oxford  summer  meeting  of 
Uniyersity  Extension  students  has  been  mentioned  before  in  these  Notes ; 
this  year  it  has  been  as  great  a  success  as  ever,  heightened  in  interest  by 
the  ^t  that  for  the  first  time  students  attended,  sent  thither  by  one  or 
two  of  the  County  Councils,  which  now  have  special  funds,  which  they 
may  use  for  secondary,  technical,  and  higher  education ;  next  year  this 
Oxford  summer  meeting  cannot  be  held,  as  the  Oxford  Examination 
Schools,  the  building  in  which  the  large  classes  hare  assembled,  will  be 
under  repair,  and  no  other  suitable  buildings  are  available,  or  indeed  exist, 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This  is  a  curious  proof  of  how  our 
old  universities  are  dependent  on  the  tutorial  system ;  they  are  suited,  in 
the  very  construction  of  their  building,  to  an  aristocratic,  not  to  a  demo- 
cratic, system  of  education ! 

-  There  has  also  been  held  for  several  years  now  a  summer  school  of 
University,  and  University  Extension,  students  at  Edinburgh ;  in  this 
rrofessor  Patrick  Geddes  is  the  leading  spirit ;  he  has  made  it  a  growing 
Buoeess ;  the  classes  are  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  seminary  not  on 
those  of  the  set  course  of  lectures,  the  object  being  not  so  much  to  impart 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  to  a  certain  number,  but  to  get  each 
student  to  work  at  some  original  or  independent  work. 

The  gatherings  for  promoting  Christian  reunion,  arranged  to  be  held 
aft  Grindelwald,  under  the  lead  of  the  well-known  Methodist,  Dr.  Lunn, 
have  been  helpful  and  hopeful  in  their  promise  6f  a  better  understanding 
between  different  sections  of  the  church.  Unfortunately,  a  disastrous 
fire  reduced  the  fair  villi^  of  Grindelwald  to  ashes,  but  the  course  of 
the  Conferences  has  been  unbroken. 

But  of  all  the  new  and  old  summer  meetings,  most  remarkable,  both 
in  conception  and  in  success,  has  been  the  fortnight's  summer  school  of 
theology,  which  has  been  held  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  at  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  our  ministers  have  come 
to  sit  as  students  at  the  desk  to  hear  Professor  Sanday,  Dr.  Fairbaim, 
md  the  other  teachers ;  not  only  were  Oxford  professors,  but  also  emi- 
nent Scotch  divines  and  other  English  theologians  among  the  lecturers  ; 
cbcussions  as  well  as  classes,  recreations  as  well  as  devotional  meetings, 
juive  filled  out  the  fortnight,  and  made  the  gathering  so  successful  that 
it  ought  to  be  annual ;  it  would  unite  into  closer  fellowship  the  minister 
in  his  church  work  with  the  professor  in  his  study. 

The  action  taken  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  King,  for  alleged 
nifringement  of  the  law  in  respect  of  certain  ritualistic  practices  which 
^^  has,  in  common  with  many  of  the  High  Church  clergy,  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  opt  at  public  worship,  has  been  mentioned  before  in 
these  Notes.  Judgment  has  at  length  been  given  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Ughest  court  of  appeal  in  such  a 
eaose.  The  result  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
Wy,  who  adjudicated  the  case  when  first  instituted,  has  been  upheld  on 
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all  points ;  tbe  victory,  though  not  absolutely  complete  (since  in  some 
minor  points  the  Archbishop  held  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  erred), 
lies  with  the  High  Gharch  bishop  and  his  friends.  For  some  time  past 
this  resnlt  was  expected ;  it  proves  that  very  elaborate  ritual  as  well  as 
the  simplest  order  of  service  is  admissible  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  peace  the  result  is  satisfactory;  inasmuch 
however  as  the  High  Church  sacerdotalists,  whose  sympathies,  practices, 
and  traditions  tend  to  bring  them  more  and  more  into  fellowship  with 
the  Church  of  Home  and  less  and  less  into  communion  with  the  present 
representatives  of  Protestantism  and  Puritanism,  will  become  more  bold 
in  their  narrowing  (so-called)  catholic  doctrines,  the  result  is  to  be  de- 
plored. Every  day  shows  that  the  very  success  of  the  catholicizing  par^ 
in  the  Anglican  Church  in  arousing  religious  zeal  and  energy  is  a  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  a  united  Christian  Church,  at  least  in  the 
British  Empire  :  the  movement,  which  began  sixty  years  ago  as  a  protest 
against  Protestantism,  which  has  furnished  great  leaders  and  a  new  life  to 
Roman  Cathoficism  in  England,  and  which  to-day  dominates  the  Anglican 
Church,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  aright,  still  less  to  seek 
fellowship  with,  the  Protestantism  of  the  nation. 

A  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the    future  of  theological 
stody  in  Scotland  is  the  question  whether  the  chairs  of  theology  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  shall  be  held  only  by  professors  who  have  subscribed 
to  the  theological  test  now  in  force :  the  result  of  the  present  system  if 
to  give  the  chairs  to  divines  of  one  school  and  church,  while  the  other 
churches,  which  are  equally  Protestant,  and  with  little  or  no  doctrine 
dilterences,  have  no  representatives  among  the  professoriate ;  hence  dis- 
trust and  possibly  jealousy,  and  certainly  the  setting  up  of  opposing 
faculties  of  theology  to  cover  the  same  ground.     Dr.  Fairbaim,  of  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford,  ha&  pointed  out  that  if  Edinburgh's  various  facul- 
ties of  theology,  in  the  University,  in  the  Free  Church  College,  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  CoDege,  and  elsewhere,  were  to  act  in  unison  and 
agreement,  as  he  holds  that  they  might  if  the  theological  tests  were  abol- 
i^ed,  the  result  might  be  that  Edinburgh  would  have  such  a  band  of 
theological  professors  that  it  might  claim  to  be  the  most  complete  facuUy 
of  theology  in  Europe.     There  has  been  an  of&cial  committee  on  the 
matter  which  has  lately  issued  its  report.     It  was  unable  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous  recommendation :  the  majority  of  the  committee  advise  that 
the  test  should  be  abolished  and  the  professors  in  future  appointed  by  a 
board  of  representatives  of  the  various  Protestant  churches ;  the  minority 
fear  that  tiie  abolition  of  the  test  will  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
churches  in  the  teaching  given.     Legislative  action,  which  must  soon 
follow,  is  likely  to  follow  the  view  of  the  majority.] 

Joseph  King 
Hampsti&ad,  Loitdok.^; 
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The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  Considered  in  its  Historical, 
Chronological,  and  Geographical  Relations.  By  Samuel  J*.  Andrews, 
author  of  "  God's  Revelations  of  Himself  to  Men."  A  New  and  Wholly 
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Bevised  Edition.  Pp.  zxxii,  651.  1891.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $2.50.  —  There  is  no  occasion  for  extended  commendation 
of  a  work  whose  reputation  has  been  so  long  thoroughly  established,  for 
fallneas,  religious  dignity,  and  a  remarkable  measure  of  judicial  impartial- 
ity. The  author's  position,  as  he  himself  states  it,  is  that  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  endeavors  to  explain,  but  which  he  does 
not  undertake  to  criticise.  The  great  amount  of  valuable  material  which 
has  accamulated  in  thirty  years  will  be  found  to  have  received  the  fullest 
and  most  painstaking  consideration,  greatiy  enriching  the  work,  but  not 
at  all  changing  its  character.  The  author  avows  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  having  repeatedly  used  ^'  harmonistic  expedients,"  very  pertinently  ask- 
ing what  consistent  history  is  not  the  result  of  harmonistic  expedients. 
Dr.  Andrews,  however,  knows  full  well  the  limit  between  forced  and  natu- 
ral expedients.  As  his  work,  moreover,  stands  avowedly  on  the  basis,  not 
of  an  anxiously  devised  theory,  but  of  the  general  view  of  the  church  re- 
specting the  historic  credibility  of  the  evangelists,  there  is  no  ground  of 
complaint  that  he  has  not  entered  into  discussions  which  are  not  included 
in  his  aim. 

Short  Studies  in  Literature.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author 
of  ''  My  Study  Fire,"  "  Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere,"  "  Norse  Stories 
retold  from  the  Eddas,"  etc.,  etc.  Pp.  iv,  201.  1891.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  —  These  papers  '  are  mostiy  very  short,  and 
many  of  them  rather  slight  Their  unity  and  depth  lie  in  their  being 
various  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  literature,  like  art,  is  not  a  series 
or  congeries  of  unrelated  performances,  to  be  judged  individually  and 
externally,  but  is  a  great,  one  of  the  greatest,  in  some  respects  the 
greatest,  expression  of  the  human  spirit,  in  the  unity  of  humanity,  in 
the  lesser  unities  of  race,  in  all  the  modifications  induced  by  environ- 
ment, history,  religion,  institutions,  as  well  as  by  fortuitous  circumstances. 
This  deeper  apprehension  and  study  of  literature,  introduced  by  Herder, 
Winkelmann,  and  Lessing,  and  fully  developed  by  Groethe,  is  the  con- 
vergence of  science  and  sBstheticism,  having  the  depth  of  the  former, 
while  forfeiting  nothing  of  the  flexibility  and  beauty  of  the  latter.  And 
it  is  agreeable  to  this  deeper  study  of  literature,  that  its  purpose  is  be- 
coming deeper,  in  that  returning  to  the  earnestness  of  its  early  origins, 
which  were  around  the  altar.  Mr.  Mabie  does  not  remark  explicitiy  that 
its  purposes  as  yet  weigh  upon  it  with  a  weight  which  impedes  form  and 
still  more  interferes  with  supreme  serenity.  The  vehicle  has  not  adjusted 
itself  to  the  greater  f ulLiess  of  content. 

The  papers  which  have  struck  us  especially  are.  Sources,  An  lUustrar 
tion  from  India,  Form  in  Literature  (in  which  the  author,  acknowledging 
its  indispeusableness,  protests  against  too  narrow  a  definition  of  it).  The 
Race  Element,  Development  of  Form,  Nature  in  Hebrew  Poetry,  The 
International  Community,  An  Age  of  Expansion,  The  Spiritual  Element 
in  Literature,  Some  Mediaeval  Epics.  We  mention  these,  chiefly  because 
we  cannot  mention  all.  The  whole  series,  however,  shows  that  the  au- 
thor *s  enjoyment  of  literature,  on  its  purely  aesthetic  side,  has  only  been 
enhanced  by  his  recognition  of  its  scientific  and  of  its  religious  depth. 

Charles  G,  StarlmeJu 
Andovbr. 
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THE  FIVE  L'S  IN  EDUCATION.^ 

It  is  a  German  legend  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  retuma 
every  spring  to  bless  the  German  land.  Up  and  down  the  Rhine 
be  walks,  flinging  his  blessing  on  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields 
to  quicken  the  springing  of  the  seed  and  to  multiply  the  vintage 
and  the  harvest.  The  significance  of  this  legend  is  realized  in  any 
well-ordered  educational  institution.  In  it  from  year  to  year  its 
founders  and  supporters  reappear,  flinging  abroad  their  blessing  to 
quicken  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of  human  souls  and 
to  multiply  the  ingathering  of  human  knowledge,  virtue,  and  joy. 
At  every  step  in  this  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation 
of  Washington  Academy  we  gratefully  commemorate  its  founders, 
and  early  supporters,  departed  from  life  but  present  in  their  con- 
tinued and  beneficent  influence. 

When  this  institution  was  founded,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, academies  and  private  schools  presented  the  only  oppor- 
tunities for  education  intermediate  between  the  college  and  what. 
is  now  the  lower  grade  of  common  schools.  Then  academies  were 
veiy  numerous.  When  the  public  schools  were  graded,  the  high 
school  to  a  great  extent  met  the  need  for  this  intermediate  instruc- 
tion and  supplanted  the  academies.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of, 
them,  ceased  to  exist,  or  sank  into  insignificance.  Donors  of  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  educational  institutions  confined  their, 
gifts,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  colleges,  universities,  the  highev 
scientific  and  polytechnic  institutions,  and  professional  schools. 
But  there  is  still  a  necessity  for  academies,  and  this  necessity  is 

^  An  address  delivered  August  9, 1892,  in  £ast  Machias,  Maine,  at  the  Cen*: 
tennial  Celebration  of  the  incorporation  of  Washington  Academy. 

Copyriglit,  1892,  bj  HoouROir,  Mnmoi  A  Co. 
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coming  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  persons  who  have 
money  to  give  are  oftener  bestowing  it  on  them.  An  instanoe 
within  the  year  is  the  gift  of  $350,000  by  Mrs.  Hotchkiss  to 
found  an  intermediate  school  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  designed  in  its 
equipment  and  its  course  and  methods  of  instruction  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  best  educational  experience  and  thought. 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  such  intermediate  schools  it 
is  enough  to  name  the  two  Phillips  Academies  in  Andover,  Mass., 
and  in  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  and  in  England,  Rugby,  associated  with 
the  fame  of  the  great  teacher  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Eton,  of 
which  Wellington  said,  pointing  to  its  buildings  in  the  distance : 
**  It  was  there  the  victory  of  Waterloo  was  won."  Such  instita- 
tions  are  needed  as  preparatory  for  college  and  the  higher  scien- 
tific and  polytechnic  schools.  And  this  need  interests  a  contin- 
aally  increasing  number.  The  number  of  college  students  increases 
not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  popular 
tion.  In  1850  there  were  about  8,800  college  students,  being 
thirty-eight  in  100,000  of  the  population ;  in  1890  there  were 
nearly  32,000,  being  fifty  in  100,000.  This  increase  was  largely 
made  during  the  last  decade.  This  proportional  increase  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  college  gradu- 
ates who  go  into  business,  as  distinguished  from  the  professions 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is  much  larger  now  than  in  former 
years.  This  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  liberally  educated 
business  men  is  in  itself  a  great  gain  in  the  advancement  of  eda- 
cation  and  culture.  Academies  are  also  still  needed  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  higher  than  that  of  the  common  school,  in 
communities  in  which  there  are  no  high  schools ;  and  also  for  those 
who  are  capable  of  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  long  and 
fixed  course  of  the  graded  schools,  necessarily  arranged  for  the 
average  ability  of  all  the  pupils ;  and  for  those  who  for  valid 
reasons  desire  opportunity  for  elective  studies.  Certainly  Wash- 
ington Academy,  both  on  account  of  its  usefulness  as  shown  in 
its  history  and  its  position  in  eastern  Maine,  ought  to  be  en- 
dowed so  as  to  insure  its  permanent  and  greatest  efficiency  as  an 
intermediate  school  of  the  highest  class.  The  many  natives  of 
Washington  County  who  have  acquired  wealth,  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  their  beneficence,  cannot  do  better  than  to  remember 
this  academy  and  to  assist  in  endowing  it  so  as  to  develop  it  to  its 
highest  educational  efficiency. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  education  is  the  development  of 
the  person  to  the  mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  resources,  and  to 
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the  realization  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  being.  In  attain- 
ing this  generic  end  two  lines  of  edueation  are  to  be  distinguished. 
The  first  aims  to  develop  the  person  so  as  to  realize  the  highest 
ideal  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  The  second  is  designed  to  in- 
struct and  train  the  person  for  the  mastery  of  that  line  of  busi- 
ness which  is  to  be  his  special  life-work.  The  former  is  usually 
the  principal  object  of  the  schools  up  to  and  including  the  col- 
lege. The  latter  is  the  specific  object  of  professional  schools,  and 
of  apprenticeship  and  training  for  a  mechanical  trade  or  any  line 
of  business.  Both  are  essential.  The  former  is  the  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  aim  ;  the  latter  is  more  specific  and  subordi- 
nate. In  physical  training  the  object  of  athletics  is  to  develop 
all  the  physical  powers  healthily  and  harmoniously.  Then  the 
man  is  physically  prepared  for  special  training  in  any  line  of 
work.  So  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  education,  the  first 
aim  is  to  develop  all  these  powers  healthily  and  harmoniously,  and 
to  train  and  discipline  the  man  to  the  mastery  of  himself  and  of 
all  his  powers  and  susceptibilities,  and  to  give  him  clear  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge.  Then  he  is  prepared  for  being  educated 
to  the  best  advantage  in  any  special  profession  or  business. 

This  special  training  is  indispensable.  Without  it  the  person, 
whatever  his  scholarship,  and  however  wide  his  general  know- 
ledge, is  helpless  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to  accomplish  the 
true  work  of  life.  He  is  like  a  man  in  a  boat  without  compass, 
or  rudder,  or  oars,  or  sail.  The  broad  ocean,  to  be  sure,  is  open 
wide  to  his  view  ;  but  he  has  no  power  to  propel  himself  to  any 
desired  destination. 

But  if  education  is  exclusively  special  it  fails  to  develop  the 
man.  Diogenes  lighted  a  lamp  in  the  daytime ;  when  asked 
why,  he  said  he  was  looking  for  a  man.  If  education  is  exclu- 
sively in  special  lines  of  work  and  business  by  which  one  is  to  get 
his  living,  then  in  the  multitude  of  artisans,  farmers,  day-laborers, 
merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  clergymen  we  shall  need  Dio- 
genes* lamp  to  find  a  man.  There  is  always  the  danger  in  special- 
ism, of  which  the  standing  illustration  in  political  economy  used 
to  be  the  effect  on  a  person  of  spending  all  his  life  in  making  the 
heads  of  pins.  In  the  increasing  division  of  labor  resulting  in 
mechanics  from  the  use  of  machinery  and  in  science  from  the  im- 
mense extension  of  knowledge,  action  in  every  line  is  more  and 
more  specialized.  A  shoemaker  used  to  sit  on  his  bench  and 
make  shoes  and  boots.  He  must  have  knowledge  and  skill  to 
make  a  whole  shoe  and  shoes  of  every  kind,  to  purchase  his  stock 
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and  manage  his  business  wisely.  His  neighbor  comes  in  to  be 
measured  for  his  shoes  or  bringing  them  to  be  mvnded,  and 
they  have  some  social  chat  about  affairs  in  the  neighborhood  or 
matters  of  public  interest.  Thus  his  thoughts  were  broadened  in 
his  work  beyond  the  continued  repetition  of  the  same  mechamtnl 
action,  and  also  beyond  his  daily  work.  Now,  when  shoes  are 
made  by  machinery  in  large  manufactories,  each  part  of  the  shoe 
is  assigned  to  a  special  workman,  and  men  work  every  day  of  the 
year  in  making  merely  the  heels  of  shoes ;  and  even  manufactories 
exist  devoted  exclusively  to  making  them.  A  specialist,  whether 
in  mechanical  work  or  in  science,  by  exclusive  attention  to  a  single 
line  of  action,  loses  sight  of  broad  areas  of  thought,  interest,  and 
achievement  outside  of  his  specialty.  He  is  like  a  man  digging  a 
well.  He  acquires  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  is  exca- 
vating ;  but  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more  the  broad  surface  of  the 
earth  is  hidden,  and  even  the  firmament  shrinks  to  a  single  spot 
of  light.  The  necessary  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  special  work 
in  the  progress  of  invention  and  science  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  the  broader  culture.  Much  is  now  said  of  the  importance  of 
giving  more  practical  instruction  in  schools  in  preparation  for  the 
special  work  of  life.  Experiments  made  in  that  direction  are 
reported  as  successful.  I  cannot  discuss  the  question  here.  But 
whatever  may  be  wisely  accomplished  in  that  direction,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  culture  which  promotes  the  all-round  development  of 
the  man  and  the  woman  remains. 

For  this  end  the  study  of  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of 
man  and  of  his  development  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  sttidy 
of  physical  science.  With  all  the  advance  of  the  latter  and  its  in- 
disputable claims  to  an  important  place  in  education,  the  maxim 
is  as  true  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth : 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  A  well-known  professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and  literature  had  a  son,  emi- 
nent as  a  zoologist,  who  was  wont  to  boast  of  the  practical  impo^ 
tance  of  physical  science  above  the  comparative  uselessness  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  On  his  return  from  the  South,  whither  be  had 
gone  to  investigate  a  point  in  zoology,  his  father  told  him  that  he 
could  not  see  why  six  months'  study  of  the  language,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  not  as  im- 
portant as  to  spend  six  months  in  hatching  crabs'  eggs. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  :  "  To  prepare  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge,  and  the  only  rati<Mial 
mode  of  judging  of  any  educational  course  is  to  judge  in  what 
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degree  it  discharges  this  function."  This  is  true,  because  com- 
plete living  inchides  the  most  complete  possible  development  of 
the  man  both  to  his  own  perfection  and  well-being  and  to  the 
accomplishment  in  his  work  of  the  noblest  ends  of  human  life ; 
and  also  to  the  skill  and  power  to  provide  comfortable  subsistence 
for  himself  and  his  family.  But  the  popular  demand  that  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  be  made  more  practical  often  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  child  be  educated  so  as  to  get  a  living.  But 
certainly  a  person  ought  to  aim  at  something  higher  than  merely 
to  subsist.  To  this  the  reply  of  the  popular  demand  seems  often 
to  mean,  ^^  If  he  can  do  more  than  subsist,  let  him  accumulate 
property  and  get  wealth,"  adopting  simply  the  advice  of  lago  to 
Roderigo  :  "  Put  money  in  your  purse."  This  leads  to  education 
on  the  principle  that  a  man's  gains  are  of  more  value  than  the 
man  ;  to  a  method  of  doing  business  which  sacrifices  the  man  or 
the  woman  in  order  to  increase  the  gains  of  their  labor ;  and  to  a 
civilization  in  which  ^^  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

How  early  in  the  course  of  education  the  practical  training  for 
the  special  work  or  business  of  life  should  begin,  and  what  its  true 
proportional  place  in  school  education  is,  cannot  be  determined 
by  abstract  principles  as  to  what  in  itself  might  be  desirable  if 
it  were  possible.  Necessity  obliges  many  to  begin  very  early  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  or  to  assist  their  parents  in  so  doing.  The  ma- 
jority of  boys  do  not  enter  even  the  high  school.  But  as  an  off- 
set to  this  necessity,  it  is  true  that  education  and  training  for  a 
special  line  of  work,  if  rightly  conducted,  does  of  itself  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  training,  development,  and  culture  of  the  man 
or  the  woman.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  life  itself  is  a 
school  in  which  every  person  is  continuously  being  educated,  — 
an  education  which  is  never  completed,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  graduation  throughout  the  life  everlasting.  For  example,  the 
gamin  of  the  street  in  a  great  city  early  educates  himself  to  sharp- 
ness, shrewdness,  and  power  to  look  out  for  himself,  though  he 
may  never  have  been  inside  a  school-room  nor  had  the  training 
of  a  virtuous  home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  influences  for 
good  in  the  school  of  life  under  which  right  character  and  true 
manliness  and  womanliness  may  be  developed.  Even  if  a  person 
is  obliged  to  work  hard  every  day  for  a  livelihood,  this  does  not 
constitute  his  whole  life ;  for  as  the  man  is  of  more  worth  than 
his  pecuniary  gains,  so  his  life  is  larger  than  his  work  for  subsist- 
ence. He  may  still  be  a  person  of  strict  integrity,  of  genial  and 
kindly  spirit,  a  Christian,  loving  God  with  all  his  heart  and  his 
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neighbor  as  himself ;  and  to  be  a  Christian  in  heart  and  life  is 
itself  an  education.  Thus  he  may  diffuse  benign  and  divine  influ- 
enees  and  elevate  his  daily  work  itself  into  a  loving  service  of  God 
and  man.  Hence  among  the  poor  we  find  much  mutual  help- 
fulness, persons  of  kindly  and  genial  spirit,  of  strict  integrity  and 
Christian  character. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  give  an  education  systemized 
and  directed  according  to  the  best  wisdom  of  the  time.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  secure  for  every  boy  and  girl  the  most  complete  edu- 
cation possible  under  the  existing  conditions  and  circumstances, 
both  in  general  culture  and  development  and  in  special  training 
for  the  business  life.  Our  aim  should  be  also  to  make  sure  that, 
at  whatever  point  in  the  full  course  of  school  and  college  educa- 
tion the  pupil  must  cease  to  attend  school,  he  may  be  already 
educated  to  appreciate  the  value  of  knowledge  and  skill,  may  thus 
be  interested  in  enlarging  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  his  com- 
mand of  his  faculties  as  opportunities  offer,  so  as  to  be  intelli- 
gent in  respect  to  the  various  interests  of  human  life,  and  so 
morally  educated  and  developed  that  he  may  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  good  and  evil  influences  coming  on  him  in  the 
school  of  life,  and  so  to  meet  them  as  to  develop  himself  more 
and  more  in  the  right  use  of  his  powers,  in  progressively  real- 
izing his  perfection  and  well-being  and  accomplishing  the  true 
work  of  life,  and  thus  becoming  a  worthy  and  useful  member  of 
society. 

Having  thus  considered  the  true  idea  and  aim  of  education,  I 
proceed  to  suggest  some  of  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
the  methods  of  education  in  the  schools  must  be  determined. 
Education  has  advanced  beyond  the  three  R*s  of  former  times ;  I 
propose  instead  the  five  L's,  —  Life,  Liberty,  Light,  Law,  Love. 

I.  Life.  Education  is  cultivating  and  directing  the  growth  of 
living  beings,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  construction. 
The  majestic  oaks,  which  some  of  us  remember  gracing  the  hill- 
side across  the  river,  are  gone.  If  you  would  replace  them,  you 
cannot  do  it  by  sending  a  carpenter  to  build  new  ones.  You  must 
plant  acorns,  or  set  out  young  oaks ;  several  of  these,  planted  by 
some  provident  benefactor,  I  see  already  growing.  When  the 
acorn  is  planted,  the  soil  lies  heavy  on  it,  but  cannot  hold  it 
down.  By  its  own  vital  force  it  thrusts  its  shoot  through  the 
ground  and  grows  into  a  tree,  lifting  its  mighty  mass  against  all 
the  force  of  gravity,  spreading  wide  its  branches,  and  crowning 
itself  with  leaves.  You  can  dig  about  and  dress  it,  you  can  prune 
it  and  direct  its  growth  :  — 
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*^  'T  is  edncation  forms  the  infant  mind  : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  hent,  the  tree 's  inclined." 

.Thus  education  is  cultivating  and  directing  the  growth  of  a 
living  being,  not  a  mechanical  building  or  altering.  A  mechan- 
ical method  of  education  implies  that  it  is  dealing  with  block- 
heads. After  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  church  had  been  discussing 
the  paving  of  the  space  around  the  church  with  wooden  blocks, 
which  were  then  coming  into  use,  Sydney  Smith  told  them  he  had 
an  engagement  obliging  him  to  leave.  He  added,  ''  I  leave  the 
matter  with  you ;  I  am  sure  if  you  lay  your  heads  together  the 
pavement  will  be  well  made."  Education  is  not  shaping  blocks 
and  laying  them  together. 

Because  a  child  is  a  living  being,  its  education  must  proceed 
from  within,  by  awakening  its  own  powers  into  activity.  It  is  not 
a  mechanical  pouring  of  knowledge  in,  as  one  pours  water  into 
a  cistern ;  it  is  rather  the  opening  of  living  springs  within  the 
child's  own  mind.  It  is  not  filling  the  mind  like  a  storehouse* 
with  *'*'  bales  of  facts,"  but  quickening,  cultivating,  and  guiding  it 
to  put  forth  its  own  vital  powers  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  It  is 
not  compression  or  moulding  from  without,  but  a  quickening  cul- 
ture and  direction  of  the  vital  powers  within.  As  Sydney  Smith 
told  a  little  girl  who  was  scratching  a  turtle's  shell  and  said  she 
wanted  to  tickle  the  turtle,  *^  You  might  as  well  scratch  the  roof 
of  St.  Paul's  church  to  tickle  the  dean  and  canons  within  it." 
Education  means  drawing  out.  Socrates,  the  great  educator  in 
ancient  Greece,  wishing  to  teach  a  boy  what  was  the  true  answer  to 
a  question  which  had  been  raised,  proceeded  by  asking  him  ques- 
tions, until  the  boy,  to  his  own  great  delight,  saw  and  stated  the 
right  answer.  "  There,"  said  the  great  teacher  to  the  bystanders, 
^^  you  see  I  have  told  him  nothing  ;  the  boy  has  simply  drawn  it  out 
from  his  own  mind."  So  always,  the  educator  excites  the  pupil's 
interest  in  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  draws  his  powers  into  action 
to  find  out  for  himself  what  the  truth  is.  The  educator  is  like 
an  Alpine  guide,  he  stimulates,  directs,  cautions,  helps,  but  you 
must  do  your  own  climbing. 

Since  education  is  the  cultivation  of  a  living  growth,  repression 
and  restriction,  the  mvst  not  and  shall  not^  cannot  be  primary 
and  dominant  in  true  methods  of  education.  You  cannot  raise 
a  fine  plant  by  mere  pruning  and  tying,  necessary  as  these  may 
be  in  their  place.  The  primary  aim  must  be  to  stimulate  and 
nourish. 

Every  living  organism  requires  nourishment.     And  this  it  must 
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not  only  receive,  but  also  assimilate.  It  is  useless  to  take  food 
into  the  stomach  unless  it  is  digestecf  and  organized  into  the  living 
Substance  of  the  body.  Knowledge  requires  an  analogous  assimi- 
lation into  character,  skill,  and  intellectual  power.  One  who 
merely  holds  a  multitude  of  facts  undigested  in  his  memory  we 
call  a  walking  encyclopaedia,  and  he  is  not  a  person  of  true  cul- 
ture. True  culture  insures  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  into 
life  and  growth,  into  character,  skill,  and  power ;  it  is  assimilated 
in  forming  habits,  acquiring  the  command  of  the  faculties  and 
facility  and  skill  in  using  them,  in  strengthening  the  powers  and 
calling  new  powers  into  action  and  awakening  new  susceptibilities 
and  interests,  in  incorporating  facts  and  principles  and  all  know- 
ledge into  the  living  tissue  of  the  mind,  so  that  without  conscioos 
and  definite  memory  they  enlighten,  guide,  and  vivify  the  con- 
duct and  live  in  the  character.  This  is  a  truth  in  the  old  Latin 
maxim.  We  know  only  what  we  are :  Quantum  sumus  scimus. 
The  pupil  also  assimilates  knawledge  by  forming  ideals  of  what 
is  true,  right,  perfect,  and  good,  and  endeavoring  to  realize  them 
in  himself  and  in  society,  and  in  all  his  work  striving  to  do  it 
thoroughly  and  well.  The  realistic  novel  of  the  present  day  lets 
the  reader  down  to  the  dead  level  of  actual  life,  often  to  the 
brutal,  the  bestial,  and  whatever  is  lowest  and  vilest ;  it  claims 
a  place  in  literature  because  it  pictures  vividly  characters  and 
scenes  which  sometimes  really  exist  in  human  life.  But  there  is 
in  it  at  best  no  uplift  or  inspiration,  and  often  a  positively  debas- 
ing influence.  But  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  delights  and 
inspires  to  effort  to  realize  it. 

True  culture  implies  both  *^  sweetness  and  light."  Matthew 
Arnold  gave  currency  to  this  phrase.  But  Dean  Swift  used  it 
long  before,  in  his  "  Battle  of  the  Books : "  "  The  bee  visits  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  by  a  univei*sal  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest 
things,  sweetness  and  light."  This  is  an  aim  of  eiducation  to 
enable  the  person  to  assimilate  his*  knowledge,  and  from  all  his 
studies  and  resources  to  bring  home  sweetness  and  light.  And  by 
assimilation  and  digestion  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  sohools 
the  student's  knowledge  becomes  wisdom,  he  acquires  intellectnal 
grip,  the  mastery  of  his  resources,  the  capacity  to  master  any  sub- 
ject he  proposes  to  investigate,  and  to  do  with  skill  and  efBcienoy 
any  work  he  sets  himself  to  do.  He  acquires  keenness  of  insight, 
deamess  of  vision,  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge, 
courage,  self-command,  and  self-reliance. 
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The  analogy  with  the  culture  of  living  organisms  may  be  car- 
ried farther.     There  is  analogy  in  the  continuousness  of  reception 
from  environment.     The  growth  of  a  plant  is  not  effected  merely 
by  the  tilling  of  the  cultivator,  but  by  continuous  reception  from 
its  environment  of  quickening  by  sunshine  and  electricity,  and  of 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  the  soil.     The 
cultivator  merely  prepares  the  ground,  provides  favorable  con- 
ditions, supplies  nourishment  when  fertilization  is  needed,  protects 
from  noxious  influences,  prunes  what  is  superfluous,  and  directs 
the  growth.     So  a  child  is  educated,  not  merely  by  direct  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  but  also  by  continuous  unconscious  reception 
of  influence  from  its  environments.     It  is  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cator to  place  the  pupil  under  favorable  conditions  in  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  its  right  development,  to  supply  nourishment 
by  direct  instruction,  protect  from  noxious  influences,  prune  and 
direct  his  growth  by  discipline,  and  prepare  him  to  discriminate 
intelligently  between  the  good  and  evil  influences  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  with  right  moral  purpose  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good,  doing  in  the  light  of  reason  and  intelligence  what  the 
plant  does  by  nature  and  the  brute  by  instinct.     The  education  of 
the  home,  the  importance  of  which  every  teacher  appreciates,  is 
not  merely  by  direct  instruction,  precept,  and  prohibition,  but  also, 
and  probably  more,  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  home.     Whether 
it  is  an  atmosphere  of  worldliness,  frivolity,  or  ostentation,  of 
grasping  covetousness  and  selfishness,  of  self-indulgence,  of  mean- 
ness or  vulgarity,  of  drunkenness  or  crime ;  or  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement  and  culture,  of  integrity  and  honor,  of  kindliness  and 
love,  of  reverence  for  God  and  good-will  to  men,  the  child  breathes 
it  all  the  time,  an  atmosphere  either  mephitic  and  unhealthy,  or 
pure  and  invigorating.    It  is  thus  continuously  educating  the  child 
and  influencing  its  intellectual  and  moral  development  more  than 
the  direct  instruction  and  discipline.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school.      The  pupil  is  educated  not  merely 
by  direct  instruction  and  discipline,  but  also  by  the  ordering  of 
the  school  on  moral  principles,  exemplifying  sweetness  and  light, 
practicing  punctuality,  promptness,  the  thorough  doing  of  all  that 
is  undertaken,  kindliness,  self-denial,  self-control.     Thus  at  home, 
at  school,  in  college,  and  wherever  he  is,  the  young  person  is  con- 
tinuously, though  unconsciously,  receiving  educational  influences. 
And  he  will  be  the  subject  of  educational  influences  of  this  sort 
so  long  as  he  lives. 

Because  education  is  the  cultivation  of  living  beings,  and  their 
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development,  which  it  directs,  is  of  the  type  of  a  living  growth, 
not  of  a  mechanical  construction,  it  is  more  than  drawing  out  and 
more  than  evolution.  If  you  draw  out  a  thread  from  a  spindle, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  thread  which  was  not  in  the  wool.  The 
wool  has  not  grown  ;  you  have  merely  changed  its  form.  Evolu- 
tion is  a  rolling  out.  If  you  roll  a  piece  of  iron  into  a  sheet,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  sheet  which  was  not  in  the  iron.  If  you  dis- 
entangle a  skein  of  silk  and  roll  it  on  a  spool,  there  is  nothing  on 
the  spool  which  was  not  in  the  skein.  All  this  is  mere  mechanical 
action.  There  is  no  living  growth.  A  living  organism  grows  by 
perpetually  receiving  stimulus  and  taking  in  and  assimilating  new 
nourishment  by  its  own  vital  action  from  its  environment  While 
the  vital  force  in  the  seed  and  the  law  of  its  specific  development 
remain  unchanged,  the  plant  is  acquiring  new  substance  and  ex- 
creting  what  had  become  effete,  is  putting  forth  new  branches, 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  is  the  type  of  the  education  and 
development  of  a  human  being. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  the  growth  of  a  living  organism  is 
the  true  type  of  the  evolution  of  the  physical  universe.  This  im- 
plies that  the  evolution  is  not  the  mere  unrolling  of  what  had 
already  existed,  but  is  a  growth  by  the  reception  and  assimilation 
of  what  was  not  in  it  at  the  outset.  Then  the  development  of 
man  is  of  the  same  type  with  the  evolution  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, and  is  a  continuance  of  the  evolution  in  the  higher  sphere 
of  rational  beings.  When  in  the  progress  of  the  evolution  this 
higher  order  of  beings,  endowed  with  reason  and  capable  of  free 
will,  had  appeared,  the  method  by  which  the  evolution  goes  on 
must  be  adapted  to  their  higher  constitutional  powers  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  is  merely 
that  a  stronger  force  must  always  prevail  over  a  weaker  force 
opposed  to  it,  remains  true.  But  the  education  and  development 
of  rational  beings  cannot  go  on  by  the  mere  force  of  the  stronger 
crowding  out  the  weaker ;  but  by  education  and  discipline,  by 
renovation  and  development  of  character,  by  awakening  the  man 
to  his  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  obligations,  and  capacities. 
This  change  of  method  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  is  explicitly 
taught  by  John  Fiske,  and  implied  in  the  writings  of  Professor 
Le  Conte,  the  two  defenders  of  evolution  most  eminent  in  this 
country. 

If  the  evolution  of  the  universe  is  according  to  the  type  of 
living  growth,  and  not  of  mechanical  construction,  what  is  the 
environment  from  which  the  growing  universe  receives  its  stimidus 
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and  DouriRhment  ?  What  can  it  be  but  Qod,  wbo  is  ^^  over  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all ; "  *'  iu  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  '^  ?  It  is  God,  from  whom  the  forces  acting  in  the  universe 
originate,  and  who  is  ever  immanent  in  it,  sustaining,  impelling, 
and  directing  the  evolution.  Thus  the  evolution  is  progressive  by 
epochs.  When  the  evolution  reaches  a  point  where  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  higher  power  is  possible,  the  higher  power  appears,  and 
it  is  from  God  it  comes.  When  any  organism  has  become  capa- 
ble of  being  the  organ  for  the  action  and  manifestation  of  a  ra- 
tional mind  or  spirit,  .and  the  world  has  become  fitted  for  the  resi- 
dence and  action  of  such  a  being,  then  the  rational  being  appears, 
and  it  is  from  God  he  comes.  He  is  the  highest  product  which 
through  the  evolution  of  this  earth  God  has  produced.  For  the 
production  of  him  and  his  development  the  evolution  has  gone  on. 
In  his  education  and  development  under  rational,  moral,  and  divine 
influences  to  realize  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  being,  the 
highest  end  of  the  evolution  of  this  planet  is  attained. 

Here  we  see  a  further  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tion and  development  of  man  is  of  the  type  of  a  living  growth, 
not  of  a  mechanical  construction.  For  man  is  immortal.  His 
life  is  everlasting.  As  rational  spirit  he  is  like  God,  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  is  capable  of  knowing,  trusting,  and  serving  Him,  and 
being  blessed  forever  in  the  exercise  of  love  like  God's,  and  in 
working  with  Him  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  designs  of 
his  wisdom  and  universal  love.  If  the  evolution  of  the  physical 
universe  is  impossible,  except  as  God  is  its  environment,  and  it  is 
continually  receiving  from  Him,  much  more  must  this  be  true  of 
the  development  and  education  of  man.  Any  attempted  educa- 
tion which  fails  to  recognize  the  pupil's  relation  to  God,  his  capa- 
city and  obligation  to  know,  trust,  and  serve  Him,  and  to  know 
his  fellow-men  in  their  common  relation  to  God,  fails  to  recognize 
the  most  fundamental  and  important  realities  of  the  pupil's  being, 
and  fails  utterly  to  secure  his  complete  development. 

II.  Liberty.  The  educator  must  recognize  the  instinctive  de- 
sire for  liberty  or  freedom  as  a  legitimate  impulse  in  human  de- 
velopment, of  which  he  is  to  avail  himself  in  education,  but  which 
requires  judicious  regulation  and  direction.  The  desire  for  liberty 
or  freedom  is  the  desire  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  one  will  without 
constraint  or  restraint.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  desire  for 
power.  This  desire,  with  the  irksomeness  of  restraint  and  con- 
straint incidental  to  it,  is  instinctive.  It  is  one  of  the  first  instinc- 
tive impulses  manifested  in  infancy,  and  is  at  first  entirely  unregu- 
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lated  by  any  consciousness  of  the  rights  of  others.  If  a  babe 
sees  anything  that  it  wants,  it  grasps  for  it  at  once.  If  it  is  a  toy 
in  the  hands  of  another  child,  it  makes  for  it  and  seizes  it.  And 
if  prevented,  it  makes  great  ado. 

This  instinctive  desire  of  liberty  is  an  important  impulse  in 
human  development,  and  the  teacher  must  avail  himself  of  it  if 
he  would  be  successful  as  an  educator.  This  is  often  overlooked ; 
and  because  the  impulse  is  troublesome  to  parents  and  teachers,  it 
is  often  thought  that  it  is  to  be  always  promptly  repressed.  Hence 
we  hear  talk  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  or  subduing  a  child's 
will ;  whereas  will  power  is  essential  to  the  successful  work  of 
life.  What  should  be  taught  the  child  is  to  regulate  his  will  by 
reason  and  right,  and  by  his  own  will  to  control  his  passions  and 
desires. 

In  the  first  place,  the  powerful  action  of  the  desire  for  freedom 
is  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  vital  growth.  The  law  is  that 
vital  growth  passes  from  the  homogeneous  through  diversity  to  a 
vital  unity  of  the  diversified.  You  may  see  an  example  of  this 
if,  when  a  hen  is  sitting,  yon  break  one  of  the  eggs  at  intervals 
and  examine  the  process  of  development.  First  is  the  homogene- 
ous yolk ;  then  red  lines  shooting  through  it  in  different  direc- 
tions and  different  members  forming ;  tlien  the  unity  of  the  di- 
versified parts  into  the  living  chicken.  Through  an  analogous 
process  the  education  of  the  child  must  proceed  from  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  infancy,  through  the  gradual  development  of  di- 
versified powers,  to  the  unity  of  a  matured,  well-disciplined,  and 
well-nourished  mind,  and  a  consistent  and  harmonious  character. 
The  same  law  appears  in  the  progress  of  society  from  the  horoo- 
geneousness  of  savagery,  through  the  diversification  incident  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  to  the  unity  of  a  diversified  civiliza- 
tion under  constitutional  government,  as  in  the  ^'  J?  pluribus 
unum^^  of  the  United  States.  The  progress  of  civilization  is 
marked  by  diversity  in  the  multiplication  of  human  wants.  This 
results  from  the  development  of  man  in  his  many-sidedness.  Thus 
he  finds  himself  in  contact  with  his  environment  at  new  points, 
and  so  capable  of  receiving  from  it  new  influences,  pleasurable 
or  painful.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  news  was  received  that 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries  the  savages  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  begun  to  wear  shirts,  I 
mentioned  it  as  pleasing  intelligence  to  one  of  my  parishioners. 
To  my  surprise  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  great  pity,  because 
the  necessity  of  wearing  clothes  would  subject  them  to  so  much 
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tronble  and  expense.  The  good  man  unwittingly  announced  the 
yery  sentiment  of  pessimism  which  has  been  propounded  as  a 
philosophical  troth  by  Hartmann,  and  as  a  poetical  sentiment  by 
Walt  Whitman,  that  the  savage  is  better  off  than  the  civilized 
man,  and  the  brute  better  off  than  the  savage,  because  having 
fewer  wants.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the  new  and  diversified 
wants  arise  simply  from  the  development  of  new  and  diversified 
powers  and  susceptibilities.  The  desire  of  freedom,  impelling  to 
put  forth  all  the  powers  and  to  gratify  all  desires  at  will,  is  in 
analogy  with  the  diversifying  of  the  homogeneous  which  is  first 
in  vital  growth.  So  far  it  is  good  and  indispensable  to  develop- 
ment ;  but  unless  it  issue  in  bringing  all  the  diversity  into  a 
larger  unity,  it  will  be  destructive. 

The  instinctive  desire  of  liberty  is  an  impulse  prompting  to  the 
exertion  of  all  the  powers,  and  thus  insuring  their  development, 
and  that  self-assertion,  that  push  and  persistence,  which  are  es- 
sential to  success.  We  see  a  babe  sprawling  on  the  floor,  reaching 
out  to  its  utmost,  and  grasping  all  it  can  reach.  And  we  must 
continue  sprawling  all  our  lives,  reaching  out  to  the  utmost  of  our 
powers,  or  we  shall  never  fully  develop  the  powers  and  capacities 
which  are  in  us.  We  serve  our  fellow^-men  best  if  we  assert  and 
develop  our  own  personality  and  powers  the  most,  provided  only 
we  use  our  developed  powers  and  resources  in  wisdom  and  love. 
The  personality  of  a  man  fully  developed  and  acting  with  all  his 
energy  is  the  mightiest  power  in  the  world.  But  the  personality 
must  be  developed,  asserted,  and  exerted,  or  the  man  will  fail  both 
to  secure  his  own  well-being  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
others.  I  once  preached  a  sermon  on  ^^If  thou  be  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  wise  for  thyself"  (Prov.  ix.  12),  in  which  the  single 
proposition  considered  was :  ^^  Every  person  is  himself  and  not 
some  one  else."  At  the  close  of  the  service  a  lady  eighty  years 
old  thanked  me,  and  said  :  ^^  I  never  thought  of  that  before  in  all 
my  life."  For  these  reasons  the  educator  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  desire  of  freedom  and  its  incidental  irksomeness 
of  restraint  and  constraint,  as  the  impulse  to  self-development  in 
all  directions. 

But  of  itself  it  is  inadequate  to  insure  the  right  development 
and  education.  It  is  in  itself  a  mere  instinct,  unregulated  by 
reason.  As  such  it  is  probably  stronger  in  a  savage  than  in  a 
civilized  man,  and  stronger  in  a  tiger  than  in  a  savage.  It  is  an 
essential  function  of  education  not  to  suppress  or  extinguish  the 
instinctive  desires,  appetites,  affections,  and  emotions,  but  to  train 
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the  pupil  to  bring  them  under  the  direction  and  control  of  reason 
by  the  determination  of  his  own  free  will. 

The  desire  of  liberty  belongs  to  the  divisive  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vital  development,  and  promotes  the  normal  vital  growth 
only  as  it  issues  in  a  vital  unity  comprehensive  of  all  the  diversi- 
fied powers  which  ai*e  developed.  Aside  from  this,  and  of  itself 
alone,  it  is  divisive,  disintegrating,  and  destructive.  Under  thb 
impulse,  thus  isolated  from  the  complemental  vital  process  to  unity, 
in  society  each  person  seeks  to  carry  out  his  own  will  and  to  have 
his  own  way,  irrespective  of  the  freedom,  interest,  and  rights  of 
others.  It  issues  in  selfish  competition  in  business,  each  trying  to 
crowd  out  nil  competitors.  It  coexists  with  injustice  to  others  and 
oppression  by  superior  force.  Persons  may  be  chivalrous  in  main- 
taining their  own  rights  and  honor,  and  in  avenging  insults,  and 
yet  hold  slaves.  If  the  desire  of  freedom  from  constraint  and 
restraint  leads  to  combinations  of  those  who  have  common  inter- 
ests to  defend  this  freedom,  they  may  be  loyal  to  their  own  order 
of  noliility,  or  their  own  guild  or  union,  and  yet  be  reckless 
of  the  freedom,  rights,  and  interests  of  others,  and  even  attempt 
by  violence  and  bloodshed  to  prevent  them  from  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  just  riglits.  The  desire  of  freedom,  thus  isolated,  if 
logically  carried  out,  must  issue  in  anarchy.  If  every  person  is 
to  have  his  own  way  without  constraint  or  restraint,  government 
is  impossible,  and  society  is  in  a  chronic  condition  of  internei*ine 
conflict.  For,  according  to  the  supposition,  every  individual  in 
society  is  an  Ishmael,  ^^  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him  "  (Gen.  xvi.  12).  Or  if  there  be  com- 
binations of  those  having  the  same  special  pursuits  and  interests, 
each  combination  will  be  only  an  Ishmael  with  a  hundred  hands. 
There  is  not  a  little  confusion  of  thought  among  us,  arising  from 
the  error  that  the  love  of  liberty  is  the  dominant  motor  foroe 
of  all  political  and  social  reform  and  progress.  Hence  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  persons  unwittingly  advocating  the  essential 
principles  of  anarchy.  For  example,  only  last  month,  in  one 
of  the  Reviews,  an  article  was  published,  written  by  a  person 
decorated  with  the  titles  of  Hon.  and  LL.  D.,  in  which  it  is  said : 
^^  The  essence  of  civil  liberty  is  that  we  shall  be  free  to  do  as  we 
please ;  and  the  essential  theory  of  a  republic  is  that  it  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  assume  to  control  or  restrict  individual 
freedom.*'  Thus  in  advocating  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  endeavoring  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  it  is  piao* 
ticable,  this  writer  advocates  the  essential  principle  of  anarchy. 
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Movements  for  political  or  social  reform  founded  solely  on  the 
love  of  liberty  issue  in  bringing  on  themselves  by  the  would-be 
reformers  a  new  despotism,  often  worse  than  that  from  which 
they  strove  to  escape.  History  shows  that  this  has  usually  been 
the  fact.  The  first  Fi*ench  revolution  is  a  conspicuous  example. 
And  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  isolated  love  of  liberty  logically  issues  in  anarchy.  And 
anarchy  is  a  condition  in  which  society  cannot  possibly  exist. 
Hence  the  necessary  speedy  reappeai'ance  of  government  in  some 
form  ;  and  in  fact  usually  in  some  form  of  despotic  tyranny. 

The  diversifying  tendency  of  the  desire  of  liberty  in  the  process 
of  life  is  exemplified  in  freedom  of  thought,  of  conscience  and 
worship,  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The  freedom  naturally  issues 
in  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice,  and  consequently  in  discus- 
sion and  controversy.  Men  are  not  only  influenced  by  personal 
and  partisan  interests  and  prejudices,  but  the  most  candid  iuves- 
tigators  approach  a  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  see 
different  sides  and  angles  of  it,  and  do  not  at  once  obtain  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  aspects.  Hence  arise 
diversity  of  views  and  coutroversy.  This  is  so,  not  only  in  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  politics,  but  also  as  to  questions  of  physical 
science.  The  great  scientific  discoveries  have  seldom  if  ever 
gained  general  acceptance  without  having  been  earnestly  contro- 
verted by  scientists.  Well-known  examples  are  the  Copernican 
astronomy,  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  of  oxygen,  and  many  others.  But  this  diver- 
sification is  only  one  stage  in  the  vital  growth  of  knowledge, 
contrasted  with  the  homogeneousness  of  stagnant  thought.  And 
the  normal  continuance  of  this  vital  process  issues  in  unity,  either 
by  overpowering  force  of  evidence  on  one  side,  or  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge,  correcting  errors,  supplementing  defects,  and 
comprehending  what  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

In  addition  to  freedom  from  external  constraint  or  restraint  is 
what  has  been  called  real  freedom.  This  exists  when  the  person 
can  follow  his  inclination  and  do  whatever  he  will  unhindered 
by  any  opposition  from  within  himself.  Here  we  see  a  similar 
process  through  diversity  to  unity.  The  normal  process  of  de- 
Telopment  would  be  the  awakening  of  all  the  diversified  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  human  soul  and  the  development  of  all  its 
powers,  and  then  their  unity  under  the  free  choice  and  determina- 
tion of  the  will  in  consent  to  and  harmony  with  the  supreme  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  reason  and  in  the  exercise  of  universal  love. 
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But  here,  also,  if  the  desire  of  freedom  is  left  to  itself  and  acts  in 
isolation,  the  person  falls  into  inward  conflict  and  cannot  realize 
the  true  ideal.  For  if  a  person  does  whatever  he  will,  following 
every  impulse  and  inclination,  he  is  not  acting  in  conformity  with 
reason,  as  a  rational  being  should,  but  is  following  impulse  like  a 
brute.  Thus  appetites,  desires,  and  passions  are  in  conflict  with 
reason  and  conscience,  the  higher  powers  of  a  rational  being ;  and 
the  appetites,  desires,  and  passions  are  in  conflict  with  one  another. 
For  a  person  cannot  have  everything  at  once.  If  he  desires  one 
object,  he  must  concentrate  his  energies  on  its  attainment,  and 
thus  forego  the  gratification  of  many  other  desires. 

It  is,  then,  the  function  of  education  to  develop  a  person  so  as 
to  give  free  and  full  play  to  all  his  diversified  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities,  and  also  to  insure  their  harmony  and  union  in  a  krger 
unity.  Similar  must  be  the  progress  of  society.  The  individuals 
composing  it  must  be  developed  to  their  greatest  capacity,  each  in 
the  peculiarity  of  his  own  personal  constitution  and  of  his  special 
capacities  and  powers,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  condition,  circum- 
stances, and  occupation,  and  all  must  be  brought  into  unity,  social 
and  political,  moral  and  religious. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  is.  How  may  this  vital  unity 
be  attained  ?  The  general  answer  is,  that  in  a  rational  being  it 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  mere  unintelligent  process  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  as  in  a  plant,  but  by  subjecting  the  action  of  the  person 
during  the  whole  process  of  development  to  the  guidance  of  reason. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the  person  himself,  by  his  own  free  will, 
determining  all  his  action  in  the  whole  course  of  his  development 
in  harmony  with  reason,  both  as  to  the  ends  to  be  attained  and  the 
methods  of  attaining  them.  This  general  answer  will  be  unfolded 
in  three  aspects  following. 

III.  Light.  The  first  requisite  is  light  or  intelligence.  Know- 
ledge is  light.  Keason  is  the  eye  by  which  we  see.  Then  in  order 
to  his  right  education  and  development  the  person  must  use  his 
rational  powers  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  must  submit  his  will  to 
it  as  the  light  and  guide  of  life.  He  must  be  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  truth. 

To  attain  this  enlightenment  the  pupil  must  acquire  knowledge. 
An  important  function  of  education  is  to  stimulate,  guide,  and 
help  in  its  acquisition.  This  is  universally  acknowledged ;  ther^ 
fore  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it.  The  danger  here  is  of  re* 
garding  this  as  the  whole  function  of  education,  and  so  of  not 
apprehending  even  this  in  its  full  significance.     The  knowledge 
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which  is  acquired  in  education  is  the  knowledge  of  reality.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  our  own  constitution  and  of  our 
actual  environment  both  physical  and  spiritual.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  does  not  consist  in  committing  to  memory  from  a  text- 
book ;  nor  does  it  stop  in  the  words  and  sentences.  The  teacher 
must  see  that  the  thought  of  the  pupil  goes  through  the  words  to 
the  reality  signified.  It  is  an  old  maxim  of  law,  '^  He  who  sticks 
in  the  letter  sticks  in  the  bark." 

In  education  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  not  be  dis- 
sociated from  its  uses  and  applications  in  life.  A  person  who 
selects  the  right  and  best  ends  or  objects  of  action,  and  takes  the 
right  and  best  methods  for  attaining  them,  is  said  to  be  wise.  It 
is  an  important  function  of  education  to  develop  knowledge  into 
wisdom.  If  one  would  succeed  in  his  special  line  of  business  or 
work,  he  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  and 
train  himself  to  skill  in  its  methods.  Every  one  acts  and  exerts 
influence  beyond  the  line  of  his  special  business  in  his  wider  re- 
lations to  others  in  social,  political,  moral,  and  religious  combi- 
nations. He  needs  a  wide  and  clear  knowledge  in  order  to  act 
wisely  in  these  relations.  Every  one  needs  to  be  intelligent.  In 
his  education,  which  is  going  on  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  should 
avail  himself,  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  him,  of  all  the  light  shed 
on  human  life  and  its  work  from  his  own  experience,  from  the 
history  of  man,  and  from  all  his  attainments  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  man  of  to-day  is  ^'  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  and 
he  should  set  himself  diligently  at  work  to  take  possession  of  his 
inheritance  and  to  use  it  for  quickening,  direction,  and  nourish- 
ment in  his  own  growth  and  development  and  in  his  work  for  the 
welfare  of  others  and  the  progress  of  society. 

Thus  under  the  light  and  guidance  of  reason,  the  diversification 
incident  to  vital  growth  is  brought  into  unity  comprehensive  of  the 
diversity.  And  this  is  effected,  not  by  the  mere  natural  process 
of  irrational  life,  but  by  virtue  of  man's  self-determination,  by 
his  own  free  will  regulating  and  directing  the  whole  development 
intelligently  and  wisely  in  accordance  with  truth,  that  is,  with  all 
known  reality. 

IV.  Law.  The  second  aspect  of  submission  to  reason  is  sub- 
mission to  law.  Keason  not  only  sees  the  light  which  is  to  guide 
us  and  to  disclose  the  path  of  wisdom,  but  also  authoritatively 
commands  us  to  walk  in  it.  The  conscience  from  the  inmost 
depths  of  our  being  responds  that  we  ought  to  walk  in  it,  and  fills 
us  with  self-reproach  if  we  neglect  to  do  so.     It  is  self-evident 
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that  a  rational  being  ought  to  act  reasonably.  In  that  consciooa- 
ness  of  obligation  expressed  in  the  phrase  I  ought  is  the  oon- 
Bciousuess  of  subjection  to  law  incorporated  into  the  very  consti- 
tution of  man  as  a  rational  being ;  and  because  rational,  therefore 
endowed  with  free  will.  Right  education  trains  the  person,  not 
only  to  bring  his  will  and  all  the  motive  forces  of  his  being  into 
harmony  with  the  truth,  but  also  into  subjection  to  law,  and  thas 
to  bring  all  his  diversified  powers  and  susceptibilities  into  har- 
mony under  a  commanding  determination  or  choice  of  the  will 
and  in  a  right  character  accordant  with  law.  This  truth  is  recog- 
nized in  the  familiar  maxim,  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without 
law. 

Law,  therefore,  is  only  another  aspect  of  truth.  Whatever  b 
true  to  the  reason  must  be  a  law  to  the  will  if  it  has  any  bearing 
on  conduct.  £ven  the  statement  of  the  height  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid in  Egypt,  whether  a  hundred  feet  more  or  less,  is  a  law  to 
him  who  is  about  to  climb  it,  by  which  he  must  measure  his 
strength  and  determine  his  need  of  assistance.  Wisdom  is  always 
coincident  with  righteousness.  To  act  wisely  is  to  act  right,  and 
to  act  right  is  always  to  act  wisely.  Law,  in  its  deepest  meaning, 
as  the  universal  moral  and  divine  law,  is  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples eternal  in  God,  the  absolute  Reason,  which  He  has  incor- 
porated into  the  rational  and  moral  constitution  of  man  made  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  in  accordance  with  which  He  has  consti- 
tuted the  universe  and  orders  its  ongoing.  Law,  then,  like  truth, 
is  the  declaration  of  the  deepest  reality  of  the  universe.  It  can- 
not be  disregarded  or  transgressed  with  impunity.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  a  seaman's  chart  and  the  sailing  directions  founded  on  it, 
which  are  the  law  of  his  voyage.  A  speck  on  the  chart  indicates 
a  rocky  island,  a  fixed  reality.  He  must  conform  his  course  to 
the  sailing  directions,  or  his  ship  will  be  wrecked  on  the  rocky 
island.  Such  is  the  moral  law.  It  declares  the  realities  of  human 
existence  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  shaping  the  course  o{ 
life  in  accordance  with  them.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  disregarding  the  realities  of  human 
existence  and  its  environment.  Therefore  man  is  free  to  do  what- 
ever  he  chooses  without  external  constraint  or  restraint,  only  so 
far  as  he  freely  chooses  to  act  in  accordance  with  law.  He  is  free 
to  disobey  if  he  chooses,  but  he  is  fetched  up  by  collision  with  the 
unchanging  realities  of  his  existence  and  environment,  and  pre- 
vented from  attaining  the  good  he  sought. 

Law,  if  it  is  imposed  and  enforced  merely  from  without,  may 
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repress  and  hold  in  enforced  quiet,  but  it  cannot  e£Fect  a  real 
and  vital  harmony  and  unity  in  real  freedom  either  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  society.  Rags,  pebbles,  sand  may  be  put  together  in 
a  box  and  mechanically  compressed.  But  when  the  pressure  is 
removed  they  fall  apart  and  are  no  more  united  than  before.  To 
secure  unity  of  diversity  in  man's  development  one  requisite  is 
that  by  his  own  free  will  he  take  side  with  the  law  and  enforce  on 
himself  obedience  to  its  commands.  Every  one  must  be  trained 
to  self-mastery  in  loyalty  to  the  law,  in  self-denial  ruling  over  his 
impulses,  foregoing  the  gratification  of  appetite  and  desire  for 
the  attainment  of  ulterior  ends.  Self-denial,  as  thus  defined,  is 
not  peculiar  to  a  right  moral  or  religious  life.  It  is  simply  inci- 
dental to  the  concentration  of  energy,  which,  on  account  of  the 
limitation  of  human  power,  is  essential  to  success  in  any  under- 
taking. In  selfish  action,  in  sensuality,  in  planning  and  carrying 
through  a  burglary  or  a  highway  robbery,  there  is  as  real  self- 
denial  as  in  any  virtuous  action.  If  we  set  ourselves  to  attain 
any  object  or  to  achieve  any  result,  we  must  concentrate  our  ener- 
gies on  it,  foregoing  the  pursuit  of  other  objects  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  other  desires.  One  who  has  not  acquired  this  power  of 
concentration  and  self-mastery,  who  gives  himself  to  a  life  of  self- 
indulgence,  following  every  impulse  and  seeking  to  gratify  every 
desire,  is  a  weakling,  who  can  never  accomplish  any  worthy  ends. 
Every  school  should  be  regulated  under  just  and  reasonable 
law.  The  ongoing  of  the  school  should  be  a  discipline  constantly, 
though  silently,  impressing  on  the  pupils  that  they  are  under  law, 
and  training  them  to  recognize  its  imperativeness  and  cheerfully  to 
snbmit  to  its  requirements.  Hence  the  laws  of  the  school  should 
accord  with  the  essential  laws  of  a  right  human  life  and  of  the 
best  work  and  development  of  man.  The  penalties  for  disobe- 
dience, so  far  as  practicable,  should  be  such  as  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  wrong-doing.  Natural  methods  of  instruction, 
discipline,  and  influence  should  take  the  place  of  artificial  or  me- 
chanical methods.  And  the  child  should  be  trained  to  loyalty  to 
law,  to  the  voluntary  enforcement  on  himself  of  obedience  to  it, 
to  self-mastery,  to  the  power  of  earnest  concentration  on  the  at- 
tainment of  worthy  ends,  to  love  of  work  and  service,  and  to  «com 
of  a  life  of  mere  frivolity  and  self-indulgence.  A  valuable  result 
of  athletics  is  the  training  of  the  athlete  to  the  self-denial  and 
|iard  work  essential  to  athletic  achievement.  The  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  were  famous  for  training  to  complete  concentration  on 
their  work,  regardless  of  any  self-denial  and  hardship  involved  in 
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it.  But  they  did  not  preserve  and  develop  liberty,  tbey  crusbed  it 
oat  in  debasing  subjection  to  the  dictates  of  a  master.  Perhaps 
in  our  families,  schools,  and  colleges,  discipline  and  training  to 
self-mastery  are  too  much  neglected. 

Here  two  opposite  tendencies  in  educational  methods  are  notice- 
able. Formerly  hardship  was  imposed  on  pupils  in  their  studies 
and  discipline  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  them  to  endure  it 
This  is  a  wrong  principle,  which,  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sions, leads  straight  to  the  cells  and  self-flagellations  of  hermits 
and  monks.  This  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  Heinrich  Jung  Stil- 
ling, who  says,  in  his  account  of  his  life,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  father  often  flogged  him  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  mortifying  his  own  affection  for  him.  The  true  prin- 
ciple, both  in  the  school  and  in  subsequent  life,  is  that  sufficient 
discipline  and  training  for  self-mastery  are  obtained  in  the  right 
doing  of  the  duties  and  work  of  the  school  and  of  the  daily  life. 
Of  late  the  contrary  tendency  has  appeared,  to  make  every  task 
as  easy  as  possible,  so  that  knowledge  may  be  imbibed  without 
conscious  effort.  This  tendency  has  appeared  in  former  times. 
Montaigne  relates  that  his  father  attempted  to  have  him  educated 
without  tasking  him  to  learn  lessons.  He  gave  him  an  attendant 
who  always  spoke  Latin,  that  the  boy  might  learn  the  language 
without  study.  He  contrived  a  way  to  have  him  learn  Greek  as 
if  playing  a  game.  He  would  not  allow  any  one  to  awaken  him 
in  the  morning ;  and  he  had  musicians  in  attendance,  that  when 
he  waked  he  might  be  soothed  with  music  and  the  beginning 
of  the  day  made  pleasant.  His  genius  was  such  that  defective 
training  eould  not  suppress  it.  He  himself  laments  deficiencies 
resulting  from  this  defective  training.  This  tendency,  if  Inti- 
mately carried  out,  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  shirk  work  and  to  live 
for  ease  and  self-indulgence.  It  is  a  pernicious  attempt  to  turn 
all  work  into  play.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attain  education  or  to  achieve  anything  of  real  worth  with- 
out earnest  work.  The  educator  should  not  make  the  pupiFs  task 
needlessly  difficult  in  order  to  train  him  to  hardship.  He  should 
afford  all  needed  instruction  and  help  to  the  pupil  in  his  own 
effor|;s  to  trace  out  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  he  is  studying 
and  to  overcome  its  difficulties.  He  should  work  with  nature  and 
not  against  it  But  his  aim  should  be  to  impress  the  pupil  with 
the  necessity  of  earnest  work  in  order  to  any  worthy  achievement, 
and  to  interest  him  in  it.  His  aim  should  be  not  to  transform  wori 
into  play,  but  to  transform  labor  into  work.     Play  is  the  exercise 
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of  the  powers  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  exercising  them,  and  with 
DO  ulterior  end.  Work  is  the  exertion  of  the  powers  for  an  ulte- 
rior end,  whether  the  exertion  is  in  itself  pleasant  or  otherwise. 
The  word  labor  carries  in  it  the  idea  of  difficulty,  struggle,  strain. 
Work  carries  in  it  no  such  idea,  but  simply  the  idea  of  free, 
earnest  action  in  achievement.  The  seaman  says  the  ship  labors 
in  the  sea.  The  engineer  says  the  engine  works  beautifully.  The 
problem  of  education  is,  not  to  turn  work  into  play,  but  to  turn 
labor  into  work. 

For  accomplishing  this  there  are  three  requisites.  The  first  is 
to  quicken  the  pupil  to  the  sense  of  duty,  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  under  law,  to  loyalty  to  law  and  duty,  so  that  he  be- 
comes in  earnest  to  do  well  and  thoroughly  whatever  he  has  to  do, 
and  thus  attains  to  self-mastery,  commanding  himself  to  energetic 
prosecution  of  his  work  in  life.  Thus  trained, *!ei  pupil  will  do  his 
duty  and  put  all  his  energy  into  acquisition  of  knowledge,  power, 
and  skill.  And  Kant  compares  the  sublimity  of  duty  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  starry  heavens,  opening  to  view,  as  it  does,  the  moral  . 
system  of  the  universe  in  all  its  grandeur  under  the  law  and  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  the  person's  own  membership,  relations,  and 
obligations  in  it.  The  second  requisite  is  to  kindle  in  the  pupil 
interest,  and  if  possible  enthusiasm,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  in  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  it.  Carlyle  says,  "  Stupidity 
defies  the  gods."  The  educator  must  aim  to  awaken  the  pupil  to 
interest  in  his  studies,  and  must  study  what  are  the  methods  best 
adapted  in  each  case  to  accomplish  this  result.  And  few  minds 
are  so  torpid  that  they  cannot  be  awakened.  A  third  requisite 
is  the  acquisition  by  practice  of  facility  in  doing  work,  such  as  is 
acquired  in  handling  tools  or  playing  on  a  piano,  so  that  by  habit 
the  action  ceases  to  be  laborious  and  becomes  almost  automatic. 
A  similar  facility  may  be  acquired  in  intellectual  action;  the 
mind  becomes  disciplined,  the  powers  of  thought  and  investiga- 
tion are  developed,  and  intellectual  activity  becomes  easy,  natural, 
and  pleasurable*  In  these  ways  the  pupil  comes  into  harmony 
with  the  law  which  regulates  his  liberty,  and  he  chooses  to  do 
what  the  law  requires,  and  does  it  spontaneously  and  with  interest 
and  pleasure. 

V.  Love.  The  mere  regulation  of  the  development  of  man's 
diversified  powers  and  interests  by  the  truth  of  reason  in  wisdom, 
and  by  the  law  of  reason  in  righteousness,  does  not  completely 
insure  the  unity  comprehensive  of  all  diversity,  while  insuring 
also  his  real  freedom,  which  is  the  normal  issue  of  man's  vital  de- 
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yelopment.  There  must  be  also  love,  which  is  the  all-comprehend- 
ing requirement  of  the  moral  law  and  the  vital  moral  force  in  all 
right  development  and  character.  God's  law  requires  universal 
love,  to  God  as  supreme,  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves.  The  only  way  in  which  man  by  his  own  free  will 
can  consent  to  the  law  is  by  actually  loving  God  and  his  neighbor 
as  the  law  requires. 

Love,  then,  is  the  radical  moral  force  which  quickens  and  rega- 
lates  man's  development  and  brings  all  his  diversified  powers  into 
unity  in  a  harmonious  and  worthy  character,  and  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  acquisitions  and  powers  to  the  service  of  God  and  man, 
rendered  in  living  trust  in  God  the  Father  of  all.  Here  is  the 
union  of  righteousness  and  good-will ;  for  love  is  the  consent  of 
the  will  to  the  law,  and  is  also  good-will  exercised  in  righteousness 
in  willing  accord  with  law.  In  love  is  the  union  of  duty  and 
spontaneity,  the  firmness  and  inflexibility  of  duty  in  obedience 
to  law  and  the  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  of  love.  In  this 
union  in  love  of  the  two  great  moral  forces,  duty  and  spontaneity, 
the  person  attains  his  most  complete  freedom.  In  the  spontaneity 
of  love  he  does  freely  whatever  he  will,  because  whatever  he  wills 
in  the  spontaneity  of  love  he  wills  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
law  and  in  the  doing  of  duty.  Thus  law  is  no  longer  a  merely 
external  law  imposing  its  commands  and  enforcing  obedience  from 
without,  but,  as  the  ancient  prophets  declared  it  should  be,  it  is 
'^  written  on  the  heart."  The  spontaneous  impulses  of  love  are 
accordant  with  the  requirement  of  the  law :  — 

"  It  will  then  be  as  easy  for  a  man  to  be  true, 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  the  sky  to  be  blue." 

Lowell. 

In  love  a  person  attains  freedom  in  the  sense  that,  in  doing 
whatever  he  will,  he  is  not  hindered  from  within  himself.  For 
in  the  continued  action  of  love  all  the  natural  appetites,  desires, 
affections,  and  passions  are  eventually  brought  to  their  moral 
and  healthy  action,  and  offer  no  resistance  to  obeying  the  united 
behests  of  law  and  of  love.  It  is  only  through  the  universal 
prevalence  of  love  that  all  persons  can  come  into  union  and  har- 
mony in  society,  while  still  retaining  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
science, freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  action 
and  work.  Any  education  must  be  fundamentally  defective  which 
does  not  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  love  re- 
quired in  God's  law,  and  its  imperative  necessity  as  the  vitalizing 
energy  in  developing  right  character  and  inspiring  right  action. 
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Nor  can  the  teacher  attain  the  greatest  efficiency  and  success  who 
is  not  himself  animated  with  love  to  his  pupils. 

In  closing,  I  can  merely  glance  at  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  education  and  progressive  development  of  mankind. 

The  maxim  of  the  French  revolution  in  the  last  century,  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  Fraternity,  is  seen  to  be  inadequate  and  mislead- 
ing. The  truth  pertaining  to  liberty  and  its  inadequacy  of  itself 
have  been  already  considered.  Men  are  equal  only  in  rights  and 
privileges  before  God  and  his  law  and  love.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  a  power  for  good  only  as  it  rests  on  the  common  father- 
hood of  God ;  not  on  the  unity  of  race.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  man,  and  whatever  are  the  common  character- 
istics of  men  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  all  history  shows 
that  the  actually  existing  diversity  of  races  has  been  the  occasion 
of  prejudice  and  antipathy,  of  war  and  conquest,  of  tyranny  and 
slavery.  In  our  Fourth  of  July  oratory  we  have  been  wont  to 
eulogize  liberty ;  and  the  blessings  of  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
oppression  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  But  the  historical 
fact  is  that  the  political  institutions  of  this  nation  were  not  founded 
on  the  instinctive  love  of  liberty  alone,  but  also  on  justice,  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  reverence  for  God  and  alle- 
giance to  his  law. 

An  ancient  prophet  announced,  as  the  basis  both  of  national 
and  of  individual  prosperity,  a  triad  of  principles  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  profound  than  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity :  ^^  What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  (Micah  vi.  8.)  That  is,  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity  rest  on  righteousness,  good-will, 
and  humble  and  trustful  intimacy  with  God  ;  the  very  principle 
which  the  history  of  the  world,  and  preeminently  all  modern  politi- 
cal and  social  progress  have  verified  as  truth  eternal  and  divine. 
Though  physical  science  by  its  recent  discoveries  is  changing  in 
some  respects  our  conception  of  the  physical  universe,  as  it  has 
done  by  its  discoveries  many  times  in  the  past,  yet  Christian  prin- 
ciples like  this  prophet's  triad,  and  the  old  Christian  religious 
consciousness,  unity,  and  love  still  live  beneath  it  all.  And  these 
discoveries  themselves  verify  at  every  step  the  conviction  that  the 
universe  from  its  minutest  molecule  to  its  remotest  star  is  consti- 
tuted and  ordered  according  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  reason, 
and  is  in  its  evolution  progressively  realizing  the  grandest  rational 
ideals  of  perfection  and  good. 

And  it  is  right  not  to  separate  the  progress  of  society  from  that 
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of  the  individual.  Society  can  become  wiser  and  better  and  so  make 
progress,  only  as  the  individuals  composing  it  become  wiser  and 
better  and  make  progress.  The  principle  of  progress  announced 
by  Christ  is,  "  Make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good"  (Matt.  xiL 
83;  vii.  17;  Luke  vi.  43,  44).  If  you  would  improve  the  fruit, 
you  must  not  begin  with  the  fruit,  but  with  the  tree.  If  society  is 
to  be  improved,  it  can  be  done  only  by  improving  the  individuals 
who  compose  society.  The  right  education  and  development  of 
an  individual  is  so  much  accomplished  for  the  education,  develop- 
ment, and  improvement  of  society.  And  in  no  other  way  can  the 
progress  of  society  be  secured.  Therefore  each  and  every  one  of 
us  is  responsible,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  each  one  reaches,  for 
the  condition  and  character  of  society,  for  its  improvement  or 
degeneracy.  Influence  for  good  or  evil  goes  out  continually  from 
every  one  of  us  upon  those  who  are  about  us.  In  this  sense  we 
are  all  educators.  Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  do  all  in  his  or  her 
power,  not  only  to  sustain  and  improve  the  education  of  children 
in  schools,  but  also  to  educate,  improve,  and  help  all  who  are  in 
our  homes  and  within  the  reach  of  our  influence :  — 

**  Like  as  a  star, 
Without  haste,  yet  withoat  rest, 
Be  each  one  fulfilling 
His  God-given  hest." 

Goethe. 

Samuel  Harris, 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  Univeksitt, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


The  passing  of  Lord  Tennyson  takes  from  life  the  supreme 
poet  of  his  period.  No  contemporary,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
has  gained  such  universal  repute,  or  won  so  international  a  read- 
ing, as  the  great  Laureate  whose  loss  we  are  mourning.  It  is  not 
fitting  now,  nor  would  it  be  possible,  in  the  brief  time  which  has 
intervened  since  his  death,  to  make  a  critical  study  of  his  works, 
but  it  is  both  timely  and  interesting  to  mark  their  general  features, 
to  interpret  the  vision  and  spirit  of  his  more  comprehensive  crea- 
tions, and  trace  their  preeminent  influence  as  an  artistic,  ethicali 
and  intellectual  force  in  the  realms  of  human  letters,  sentiment, 
and  thought 
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It  may  be  said  of  Tennyson,  as  a  great  composite  poet,  that 
while  he  dealt  largely  both  with  the  traditional  and  with  the  con- 
temporaneous social  and  spiritual  relations  of  human  intercourse  ; 
while  reenlightening  and  interpreting  afresh  both  new  and  olden 
themes  bearing  on  the  vital,  complex  courses  of  human  thought 
and  human  passion,  he  lived  much  away  from  fellow>sympathy, 
shielding  his  personality  behind  the  veil  of  his  life-work.  It  has 
been  said  that  Wordsworth's  question  to  the  Cuckoo  might  be 
appropriately  asked  of  him :  — 

'*  O  Tennyson,  art  thou  a  man, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ?  " 

Tennyson  escaped  from  the  clubs  in  his  earlier  career  ;  he  was 
indisposed  to  receive  the  personal  deference  and  adoration  which 
awaited  him  from  social  conclaves.  London  knew  him  but  little ; 
the  music  of  his  magic  voice  rose  like  a  starling's  note  from 
some  nameless  seclusion,  and  sent  its  perfect  song  over  the  world, 
but  whei*e  was  he  ?  Much  has  been  said  unjustly  of  his  unsocial 
habits ;  like  Addison,  his  retiring  nature,  even  in  his  most  active 
years,  coveted  only  a  small  coterie  of  choice  spirits;  the  mul- 
titude silenced  him ;  his  mind  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  of  ideal 
thought  and  meditation  ;  he  was  much  in  the  spirit ;  he  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  divining  impulse  of  the  imagination,  —  a  mood  that 
became  so  habitual  as  to  dissuade  him  from  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  outer  world.  To  some,  it  may  be,  shallower  men,  intellect 
tual  and  social  friction  is  imperative,  before  the  mind  or  soul 
shall  take  fire ;  but  an  inestimable  stimulus  comes  to  an  Emerson, 
or  a  Tennyson,  through  the  calm  of  inward  light  and  heat,  de- 
manding greater  depth  and  loneliness  of  vision.  The  ephemeral 
poet  is,  haply,  overborne  by  flattery  from  the  throng,  with  its 
seductive  words,  but  he  cared  not  for  these. 

If  this  exceptional  shyness  or  reservation  should  be  attributed 
to  heredity,  or  environment  in  his  case,  as  the  writers  of  the 
day  would  have  it,  there  is  ample  ground  for  these  in  the  severe 
solitariness  of  the  birthplace  and  child-home  of  the  Laureate  ;  an 
isolated  refuge,  indeed,  was  that  of  the  remote  and  secluded  par- 
sonage at  Somersby,  —  by  the  little  hamlet,  with  its  hundred  souls, 
bordering  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  perched  on  the  slopes,  guarded 
by  the  noble  ash-tree  of  England.  By  its  side,  and  flanking  it,  were 
the  haunted  glen,  the  silent  wood,  and  the  bickering  run.  These, 
with  the  simple  yet  varied  tastes  of  his  reverend  sire,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  something  of  a  painter,  poet,  musician,  and  architect  in 
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one,  yet  devoted  to  the  obaeure  and  almost  primitive  routine  of 
his  parish  charge,  were  the  conditions  fitting  the  nativity  and 
endowment  of  such  a  temperament. 

For  years  his  father  was  his  tutor,  and  his  home  his  school ; 
during  this  period  there  could  have  been  little  intercourse  with  fel- 
low-mates. Cast  much  on  his  own  resources,  his  surroundings  sup- 
plemented his  heredity,  and  these,  with  the  lonely  yet  prolific  spirit 
of  reverie  and  romance  dominating  his  nature,  in  close  sympathy 
and  converse  with  a  kindred  brother,  were  the  first  inspirations 
from  which  came  the  idyllic  beauty  and  consummate  mastership  of 
this  greatest  poet  of  the  century.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  he  was 
loyal  to  this  rare  inheritance  and  tutorage,  which  constrained  him 
neither  to  crave  the  company  of  the  world,  nor  to  wholly  disdain 
it.  A  certain  self-poise  was  native  to  him,  but  not  the  deaden- 
ing weakness  of  personal  egotism  that  often  centres  so  painfully 
in  the  lives  of  lesser  men ;  his  aspiration  dwelt  in  the  thought 
to  reach  such  eminence  in  his  art  that  men  should  not  willingly 
let  his  name  die.  He  was  rich  in  his  own  esteem  only  as  he  might 
gain  from  the  world  a  praise  which  he  should  bountifully  merit ; 
yet  not  he,  but  the  works  which  would  follow.  No  temperament 
could  more  serenely  feel,  or  securely  estimate,  the  relative  value 
of  poetry  in  the  field  of  literature  than  Mr.  Tennyson's.  So 
sensitively  a  strung  nature  as  his,  so  instinctively  nice  in  its  con- 
ception and  absorption  of  the  loftiest  of  the  fine  arts,  had  not  to 
wait  for  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  should  presage  his 
destiny ;  indeed,  he  knew  that  the  verdict  of  all  the  ages  crottned 
poetry  as  sovereign  in  human  letters  ;  he  accepted  the  verdict,  and 
followed,  with  utter  fidelity,  the  talisman  of  his  inward  dream. 
Artist  he  was,  both  in  form  and  feeling,  from  his  early  days.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  an  artist  in  every  fibre  before  he  sang ; 
his  first  unfoldings  as  art  minstrel  revealed  an  almost  matchless 
touch  ;  his  intuitions,  at  first,  responded  to  the  beautiful  for  its 
own  sake ;  his  first  visions  were  pictures,  endowed  with  exquisite 
fancy,  yet  he  possessed  a  perfectly  adjusted  feeling  and  ear  for 
modulation  in  tones,  both  of  atmosphere  and  expression ;  he  was 
preeminently  master  in  the  fusion  of  spirit,  sentiment,  and  art ; 
the  artist  endowment  betrayed  itself  even  in  his  earliest  melodies. 
What  richness,  yet  what  restraint,  what  suggestive  imaginings, 
abide  in  his  first  famous  lyrics  I 

"  Wkere  Claribel  low-lieth 
The  breezes  panse  and  die, 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall : 
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But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth 
Thick-leaved,  ambrosiali 

With  an  ancient  melodj 

Of  an  inward  agony 
Where  CUuribel  low-Ueth." 

The  innate  and  authoritative  divination  of  the  beautiful  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  work  left  it  seemingly  impossible  for  him  to  violate 
grace  either  in  form  or  quality.  Immature  he  was  in  that  earlier, 
tentative  verse,  but  time  makes  a  strict  requisition  on^  all  work- 
men and  workmanship,  and,  of  all  minds,  there  was  in  his,  from 
its  first  inception,  an  orderly  development  and  successive  stages, 
sequence  following  sequence  in  the  progressive  excellence  of  his 
creations. 

There  were  no  uncontrollable  throes,  no  vehement  perturba- 
tions giving  birth  to  impetuous  feeling  or  utterance ;  these  are  not 
inevitable  signs  of  power  or  splendor;  the  mind  and  language 
blindly  submissive  to  spasmodic  outbursts,  to  emotive  flashes,  are 
of tener  the  victims  of  passion  than  the  vehicles  of  power ;  pre- 
meditation and  repose  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  sustained  imagina- 
tion, and  with  manifold  greatness,  more  securely  and  enduringly 
than  tempest  outbursts,  or  unpent  lightnings.  The  clear,  flexible, 
artistic  mind  may  be  as  deep  as  it  is  clear,  —  how  refreshing  to 
the  eye  of  sense,  when  it  can  gaze  down  through  fathomed  depths, 
in  the  limpid  waters  of  a  great  lake ;  depth  and  purity,  what  rare 
adjuncts ;  and  what  moments  of  supreme  joy  to  the  expectant 
mind,  when  it  can  pierce  with  its  plummet  the  deeps  of  a  kindred 
mind  I 

Kuskin  has  graded  the  poets  somewhat  after  this  order :  — 

1st.  ''The  men  who  feel  strongly,  think  strongly,  and  see 
truly." 

2d.  ''  The  men  who  feel  strongly,  think  weakly,  and  see  un- 
truly." 

3d.  ''  The  men  who,  strong  as  human  creatures  can  be,  are  yet 
submitted  to  influences  stronger  than  they,  and  see,  in  a  sort,  un- 
truly, because  what  they  see  is  inconceivably  above  them."  ''  This 
last,"  he  says,  ''  is  the  usual  condition  of  prophetic  inspiration." 

The  art  instincts  of  Tennyson  and  his  orderly  temperament 
led  him  to  fulfill,  almost  unerringly,  the  conditions  of  the  first 
order  of  poets  here  named.  He  felt  strongly,  indeed,  but  with 
an  inward  monitor,  and  subjected  any  undue  emotive  tension  to 
the  calm,  qualifying  guidance  of  an  artistic  and  intellectual  bal- 
ance, which,  in  him,  were  steadfastly  corrective  and  sane ;  if  he 
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bad  the  enthusiasm  of  the  huntsman,  he  had  with  it  the  hunts- 
man's restraint  and  unerring  aim.  These  qualities  are  more 
clearly  articulated  in  his  poems,  where  an  assertive  passion  woald 
naturally  dominate ;  there  is  always  a  firm  hand,  hidden,  it  may  be, 
with  its  sure  curb,  reining  the  lawless  spirit  in.  Subdued  tragic 
emotion  is  more  effective  than  the  violent  and  defiant.  In  music 
the  symphony  swells  into  majesty  of  power  only  the  more  effec- 
tively when  it  is  made  to  sink  into  minor  deeps ;  between  the  con- 
trasts there  are  interwoven  tones  that  shall  link  the  two  motives, 
and  make  them  express  a  oneness  of  beauty,  a  fine  relation  that 
stirs  yet  satisfies,  so  that  the  swelling  and  the  sinking  make  the 
tension  bearable  for  the  undertones  of  relief.  The  reader  will 
recall  in  one  of  the  marvelous  songs  in  ^^  The  Princess,"  the  con- 
cluding one :  — 

**  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  : 
She  nor  swooned  nor  uttered  cry  : 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
*  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die.' " 

How  beautifully,  and  within  the  correct  canons  of  true  art,  does 
he  lead  up  to  the  only,  the  veritable  relief  expressed  in  the  fourth 
and  final  stanza.  How,  in  ^^Locksley  Hall,"  does  he  contend 
with  a  tumult  of  feeling,  bringing  into  service  the  lighter  im- 
pulse that  buoys  up  a  spirit  wrought  upon  by  an  inward  tragedy. 
How  he  sways  from  the  shuddering  despair  of  a  dead  love,  lying 
leaden  on  the  heart,  made  precious  by  early  consecration,  to  the 
rallying  hope  or  imagination  of  a  world  of  noble  life  open  to 
his  broken  yet  disinthralled  spirit.  How  barbaric  despair  and 
defiance  alternately  sweep,  yet  with  relenting  tones,  through  his 
harp.  How,  successively,  contending  visions  of  gloom  and  dreams 
of  self-forgetting  action  counterplay,  but  so  interwoven  and  soft^ 
ened  by  tender  memories,  soliloquies,  and  remissive  imprecations, 
that  the  network  of  vexing  passions  is  matched  by  a  certain 
strong  self-restraint,  which  reconciles  him  to  the  wound  that  will 
not  heal. 

Need  I  cite  that  incomparable  finale  in  ^*  Guinevere  "  as  further 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  a  wonderful  mastery,  through  the 
power  of  a  peerless  art  and  the  presence  of  an  adequate  intel- 
lectual control,  over  the  rude  crisis  that  would  be  so  imperiously 
handled  by  the  purely  and  impulsively  passionate  poet? 

Tennyson  never  lost  the  golden  thread  or  tracery  of  his  pre- 
determined thought,  nor  involved  or  obscured  it  by  demoniac 
flames  ;   nor  was  there  a  deduction  by  one  whit  in  the  manifesta- 
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tioDs  of  his  genius,  because  his  thought  was  itself  thus  clothed  in 
a  softened  and  lenient  light,  the  radiance  from  a  mind  loyally 
burning  incense  to  a  supreme  requisition. 

While  he  was  an  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  translator 
of  soul  and  thought,  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  temptation  to 
execute  a  brilliant  epigram,  nor  swept  on  either  by  a  flood  of 
mysticism  or  of  transcendentalism  ;  when  he  spends  his  rich  spir- 
itual resources  in  a  poem,  he  does  it  in  a  wise  and  beautiful  eleva- 
tion of  mind  and  feeling.     Such  a  nature  is  constrained  to  see 
clearly;   it  is  neither  deluded  by  exaggerated  perceptions,  nor 
wrecked  on  the  extravagances  of  language ;  it  studies  lights  and 
shades  as  the  true  painter  does,  comprehending  that  there  are 
exacting  limits  fixed  by  subject  and  motive,  and  by  the  unity  of 
parts,  which  shall  govern  the  extent  of  field  and  vision.      He 
was  too  large  a  poet,  too  full  and  ample,  to  be  fettered  by  sheer 
technique,  or  by  negations;   his  power  to  subdue  was  matched 
by  his  power  to  feel;  his  strength  was  not  the  less  great  be- 
cause surely  guided ;   that  a  poetic   fervor  of  imagination  and 
emotion  can  be  held  in  reserve  bythe  clearer  guide  of  the  intel- 
lect, both  being  adequate,  is  a  double  evidence  of  power.     Men 
feel  the  dignity  and  refinement  of  a  noble  discipline  in  character, 
manners,  love,  and  religious  devotion.     Why  is  it  less  a  virtue  in 
the  poet  ?    Tennyson's  fame,  then,  let  us  acknowledge,  rests  not 
on  any  tumultuous  sweep,  or  impetuous  manifestations,  but  on 
the  wise  withholding,  the  inexorable  training,  the  nice  modulation, 
which  makes  every  phrase  and  thought,  every  fancy,  every  dream, 
every  passionate  impulsation,  harmoniously  related  to  the  meaning, 
motive,  and  mood  of  the  poem.     It  is,  in  part,  by  virtue  of  this 
assimilation  that  he  is  the  thoroughbred  master  which  we  know 
him  to  be ;  and  because  of  it  that  his  work  represents  the  highest 
order,  all  things  considered,  of  lyric,  epic,  and  idyllic  creation 
in  this  centuiy.     A  possessor  of  great  elementary  gifts  in  soul 
power,  he  holds  them  in  happy  subjection,  yet  gives  them  their 
full  import  in  the  general  estimate ;  for  these  he  is  confessedly 
revered;  at  his  feet  songsters  in  all  climes   are  willing  to  sit, 
listening  to  his  charmed  lute,  and  studying  for  the  secret  of  its 
perfect  music.    How  far  in  advance  is  this  order  of  poetry  beyond 
the  weird,  the  frenzied,  the  dark-lantern  minstrelsy  that  comes  to 
us  on  the  four  winds  in  this  day  of  transitional  song ! 

We  are  always  curious  to  trace  the  line  where  the  more  purely 
inteUectual  faculty,  as  such,  meets  and  joins  in  the  poetic  nature. 
We  do  not  too  closely  identify  sheer  intellectual  preeminence 
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with  the  ideal  mind ;  men  are  great  in  differing  ways.  Tennyson's 
greatness  is  almost  universally  accepted ;  it  is  so  high,  so  lumi- 
nous, yet  so  unheralded,  that  we  do  not  mistahe  its  quality ;  one 
does  not  readily  define  it ;  we  do  not  classify  it  as  on  the  intellec- 
tual side  primarily.  There  were  men  of  his  time  who  were,  intel- 
lectually, his  superiors,  where  close  and  strictly  intellectual  fibre, 
or  exacting  scholarship,  is  in  question ;  men  of  mental  aptitude  for 
facts,  or  experts  in  scientific  research,  or  of  a  speculative  or  philo- 
sophical order.  There  were  poets  contemporaneous  with  him, 
too,  who  may  have  left  the  impression  of  possessing  larger,  more 
projective,  more  prophetic,  more  forceful  and  imperative  minds, 
stronger  in  parts,  and  certainly  rising  higher  in  dramatic  creative- 
ness.  The  poet-mind  has  the  quality  and  conditions  which  do 
not  challenge  comparison  with  a  mind  fitted  for  affairs,  or  with 
the  mind  of  the  statesman,  or  of  the  philosopher.  Who  would 
essay  a  rivalry  of  criticism  as  between  Plato  and  Homer,  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Virgil,  or  Csesar  and  Socrates  ?  Yet,  be 
greatness  here  or  there,  it  remjuns  that  the  imagination  is  the  wing 
of  thought,  that  the  ploddiiig  intellect,  without  it,  is  strangely 
barren,  monotonous,  saturnine,  and  pedantic.  When  this  pliant 
wing,  then,  shall  raise  the  creeping  feet  from  earth,  and  give  the 
vision  a  radiant  oversight,  we  know  that  somewhat  of  the  divine 
is  in  it.  "Whatsoever  that  be  within  us,"  says  Aristotle,  "that 
feels,  thinks,  desires,  animates,  is  something  celestial,  divine,  and 
consequently  imperishable."  That  something  is  so  great  that 
in  vain  we  would  analyze  or  schedule  it ;  it  slips  our  ken.  But 
the  world,  by  common  consent,  confesses  the  mark.  Singleness 
of  devotion  to  poetry  on  the  part  of  Tennyson  signalized  his 
career,  from  the  first ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  an  ideally  ethical 
quality  of  thought  and  spirit ;  we  count  him  noble  for  this  latter 
quality,  —  a  nobility  which  is  preeminently  English.  The  moral 
beauty  in  art  attracted  him  equally  with  the  esthetic.  The  beau- 
tiful and  the  good  may  not  always  be  found  inseparable,  but 
in  a  primal  sense  they  are,  and  the  instinct  with  him  was,  first 
and  last,  to  keep  the  alliance  sacred.  He  never  vridely  pro- 
claimed the  principles  of  his  art,  however  ;  nor  was  he  a  pro- 
nounced or  published  moralist  in  poetry ;  there  was  neither  moral 
hardihood  nor  moral  austerity  in  his  poetic  motive  ;  he  exercised 
a  wise  sincerity,  and  captivated  others  by  his  genuine  wealth  of 
sympathy,  —  a  sympathy  which  bore  fruit  not  the  less  sound  for 
its  wealth.  To  the  pure  devotee  of  poetry,  beauty,  in  itself,  how- 
ever sensuous  and  fascinating  it  be,  is  not  an  adequate  stimulus. 
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We  are  told  that  *'  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst,"  and 
art,  however  attractive,  which  appeals  to  lawlessness,  enervates ; 
that  high  moral  distinction  which  men  are  so  loath  to  observe  is 
divine  at  its  root.  The  English  mind,  of  all  minds,  holds  on  to 
this  standard  of  ethics,  and  carries  it  conscientiously  into  its  social 
structure,  into  its  art  canons,  into  its  sesthetic  life.  Tennyson 
was  loyal  to  the  best  tenets  of  his  race  and  to  its  firm  moral 
stratum.  His  record,  so  spotless  in  this  sense,  is  a  precedent  in 
principle  that  should  not  be  broken  in  the  line  of  English  lau- 
reates. More  than  most  Englishmen,  he  blended  the  Hellenic 
and  the  Hebraic  civilizations ;  his  Greek  sense  of  taste,  beauty, 
and  proportion  is  as  delicately  articulated  as  his  loyalty  to  moral 
grandeur.  Yet  in  these,  as  in  other  couditions,  he  has  proved 
himself  a  cosmopolitan  poet.  He  was  not  beholden  to  any  single 
source,  he  drank  from  all  springs  of  song,  —  studied  a  multitude  of 
schools  and  no  schools  ;  extracted  the  essence  and  spirit  of  poetic 
power  and  splendor  from  the  lore  of  the  ages ;  he  transplanted, 
transformed,  and  embalmed  bare  legends,  giving  to  them  an  en- 
hanced elevation  and  reality ;  even  in  fabulous  classic  tales,  such 
as  he  has  appropriated  in  ^^  Tithonus,"  there  is  a  depth  and  philo- 
sophic apprehension  which  indicate  his  method  of  interpreting 
through  the  light  of  modem  feeling  and  insight.  The  soul  which 
haunts  this  old  Trojan  legend  is  one  which  in  his  version  craves 
spiritual  release  under  a  modern  dispensation  ;  he  never  touches 
traditional  lore  without  adding  a  modern  translation  and  a  modem 
motive.  He  breaks  away  from  the  mere  narration,  from  the  in- 
crustations of  an  ancient  story,  and  finds  the  heart  of  it;  that 
which  gives  it  humanism  and  a  living  relation.  His  poetry  tends 
not  only  to  make  men  lovers  of  the  imagery  of  song,  but  hospitable 
to  the  modem  poetic  ideal ;  yet  there  is  in  his  work,  as  well,  a 
fulfillment  of  the  olden  theme.  He  radiated  the  background  ;  he 
brought  in  view,  and  glorified,  in  his  epic  emblazonment,  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  the  men  of  his  romance.  The  realism 
of  his  characters  is  not  the  less  forceful  that  he  modernized 
them,  and  adapted  them  to  this  higher,  more  enlightened  order  of 
being ;  that  he  attributed  to  Guinevere  not  only  a  passion,  in- 
tense, broad,  and  human,  but  a  conscience,  a  remorse,  and  a  re- 
pentance quivering  with  the  dominant  spirit  of  Christendom  ;  not 
the  less  was  his  Arthur  real  that  he  gave  to  him  the  fine  man- 
ners and  purity  of  a  social  and  spiritual  excellence  to  crown  the 
imagined  splendor  of  chivalric  nobleness.  A  poet  can  scarcely 
be  great  who  can  only  epitomize  or  index  his  story ;  who  fails, 
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wheu  he  appropriates  traditions,  to  elevate  and  expand  them,  and 
interweave  in  them  the  mesh  of  his  major  motive.  His  imaginar 
tion  should  illumine  the  past,  as  well  as  represent  the  present,  and 
forecast  the  future ;  to  do  these,  how  wide  must  be  the  range  of 
his  vision  ;  how  capacious  his  philosophy.  Tennyson  was  a  scholar 
in  the  fine  atmospheric  sense,  as  an  absorber  of  the  art,  tradi- 
tions, and  feeling  of  the  old  masters.  With  what  zeal  did  he  im- 
bibe the  ^neid.  The  delight  'which  he  felt  in  reading  Virgil 
was  more  than  a  passing  one,  it  was  life-long ;  not  only  as  a  stn- 
dent,  but  as  lover,  did  he  pore  over  its  pages  ;  does  he  not  say,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  '^  I  that  loved  thee  since  my  days  began"? 
In  that  exquisite  lyric,  "The  Daisy,"  recur  allusions  to,  and 
marked  imitations  of,  Virgil ;  his  love  for  him  is  spontaneous  and 
full  of  heart.  It  was  wise  in  one  so  fitted  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  olden  treasures,  to  reclaim  and  embalm  them.  It  is  better 
for  the  poet  to  take  a  legend  than  to  invent  one  ;  it  is  not  only 
daring  to  build  a  fabric  from  one's  own  conceit,  it  is  supei-fluous. 
It  lacks  the  vast  weight  of  authority,  the  wealth  and  the  setting 
which  adheres  to  and  is  inherent  in  antiquity,  the  accretions 
which  gather  to  the  lore  of  a  large  field  of  time.  The  poet  who 
builds  on  these,  who  revives  and  re-creates  ancient  history  with  its 
grandeur  and  romanticisms,  who  idealizes  the  enduring  devotion 
and  unyielding  spirit  of  a  traditionally  heroic  race,  reveals,  both 
through  the  romanticism  and  classicism  of  his  eulogy,  such  nobility 
and  elevation  as  gives  a  touch  of  that  heroism  to  his  reader;  these, 
wrought  in  such  fabric  and  of  such  quality  as  the  poetry  from 
Tennyson's  creative  genius,  lodge  in  the  mind  as  the  pearl-pebble 
in  the  shell.  We  give  a  reverent  hearing  to  histrionic  person- 
ifications, to  the  drama  of  a  life  that  has  been  lived,  nor  do  we 
mind  that  it  takes  much  of  its  splendor  from  the  halo  that  time 
shall  cast  about  it,  so  that  it  shall  illumine  in  our  charmed  im- 
aginations the  beauty,  the  faith,  and  the  virtues  that  have  laid 
the  far-ofif  foundations  of  our  own  age  and  luoml  being.  Ten- 
nyson was  not  a  blind  believer  in  either  the  old  or  the  new ;  his 
prejudices  were  pliable  and  in  touch  with  the  best  assimilative 
spirit  and  thought  of  the  century,  as  well  as  with  its  art  and 
imagination  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  enhance  and  beautify. 
Whatsoever  he  did,  he  was  swift  to  imbibe  the  song  and  seal  of 
his  theme.  Splendid  artifice,  affectations  of  thought,  form,  or 
feeling,  he  detected  and  rejected  ;  rhetorical  and  redundant  meta- 
phor could  never  disguise  from  him  poverty  of  feeliug  and  atmos- 
phere.    His  sure  art  and  ear  made  him  the  nicest  of  gleaners, 
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and  gained  to  him  an  affluence  of  select  traditional  lore,  which, 
passing  through  his  own  exacting  retort,  left  a  distillation  clari- 
fied and  of  finer  flavor  and  spirit  than  he  found.  It  borders  on 
high  faith,  in  this  cynical  age,  to  be  able  to  clearly  say  what  one 
feels  or  dreams.  Critics  may  clash  in  estimating  a  Browning, 
whose  poetry  seems  so  radically  enigmatic  as  to  invite  a  wide 
range  of  criticism  and  conclusions ;  but  Tennyson's  verse  is  not 
veiled  in  mystic  symbols,  nor  distraught  by  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual hieroglyphics,  or  acrobatic  verbatism.  There  is  no  distor- 
tion or  deflection  in  his  vision  or  version  ;  his  motive  and  thought 
bear  stately  and  temperate  sway.  The  English  mind  loves  the 
golden  mean,  and  this  love,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its 
sanity  and  its  sustained  power  ;  bewilder  the  English  understand* 
ing,  and  it  will  have  a  critical  revenge.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  clearness  of  Tennyson's  perception  ;  of  that  orderly  beauty 
which  presides  over  and  portrays  his  inward  vision.  Yet  there 
are  facts  of  mystery,  and  facts  of  indistinctness  in  all  objects 
and  themes  at  the  extreme  limits  of  a  clear  fleld.  ^^  The  high- 
est knowledge  "  (let  me  quote  from  Buskin)  '^  always  involves 
a  more  advanced  perception  of  the  fields  of  the  unknown."  The 
erudition  of  so  spacious  a  poet  as  Tennyson  ranged  with  ease  over 
the  field  of  known  facts,  laws,  relations,  and  traditions,  but  his 
penetrating  imagination  did  not  pause  at  these  limitations;  he 
was  not  confined  within  the  realms  of  a  bounded  survey.  Ven- 
turesome he  was  not,  in  the  sense  of  rudely  transgressing  the 
radius  of  given  light ;  but  no  poet  ever  entered  the  speculative 
arena,  through  the  portal  of  poetic  invention,  more  wisely  or 
deftly  than  he.  He  was  neither  daring  nor  audacious  in  his  phi- 
losophical or  speculative  moods ;  he  touched  on  the  far  reaches 
of  spiritual  thought,  on  the  soul's  reserves,  with  that  fine  tenta- 
tiveness  and  intellectual  deference  due  to  their  unexplored  and 
immeasurable  perspectives.  The  value  of  mystery  in  poetry  re- 
sides in  the  analogous  relation  which  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
may  surest,  or  conjure,  between  it  and  the  knowable,  sensuous 
world.  Mystery  alone,  as  poetry,  lacks  fibre  and  feeling ;  it  is 
not  only  in  the  air,  but  in  the  clouds ;  it  is  too  sublimated,  too 
immaterial,  or  too  foggy  and  intangible ;  to  see  through  a  veil 
darkly  only  becomes  interesting,  pleasurable,  or  profitable,  when 
we  can  feel  assured  that  there  is  something  real  and  valuable 
behind  the  veil ;  the  mind*s  eye  likes  a  firm  outline  and  back- 
ground. Lawless,  erratic,  wild-winged  explorers  in  sheer  mysticism 
are  not  linked  to  any  enduring  sentiment ;  following  hard  after 
VOL.  xvni.  —  NO.  107.       3i 
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onr  wonder-thought  should  go  the  possible  solution,  the  philoso- 
phy which  holds  on  to  human  sympathies  and  natural  conditions. 
It  may  come  to  pass,  in  the  millennium  of  poetry,  that  the  incom- 
prehensible will  clarify,  that  the  mists  will  roll  away ;  but  art  is 
long,  and  until  these  possibilities  are  realized,  the  world  of  poetiy 
readers  will  pay  great  tribute  to  such  poised,  trained,  pellucid 
minds  as  Tennyson's.  We  spoke  of  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  his  poetry  and  genius.  ^^  Masters,  such  as  he,  have  more  in- 
vention wherewith  to  fill  space."  He  had  his  limitations,  as  all 
poets  have;  but  unlike  Wordsworth,  his  limitations  were  not 
marked,  he  did  not  dwell  in  single  or  congenital  lines  of  inspi- 
rational feeling ;  he  was  neither  rigid  nor  intense  ;  he  dealt  with 
^  variety  of  conditions,  traits,  and  forms ;  he  had  many  of  the 
•qualities  which  entitle  one  to  be  called  an  ^'  all  round  "  poet,  as 
•common  parlance  has  it.  The  quietness  of  his  moods  was  the 
result  of  a  premeditation  and  a  certain  forecast  that  held  him 
to  an  equitable  accountability.  Tennyson's  workmanship  is  ex- 
ecuted under  oath  to  conscience ;  it  is  clear  to  one  who  makes 
liim  a  study  that  he  must  have  lived  long  under  the  dominance 
of  his  given  thought  before  he  wrought  it  into  song ;  it  possessed 
him,  not  as  an  impulsation,  but  as  a  silent  gi'owth  and  revelation ; 
he  was  one  with  it ;  he  heard  its  voice ;  he  listened  to  its  mnte 
tones,  long  before  he  clothed  it  with  language.  Nothing  alien 
distracted  him;  he  had  largely  given  over  the  world  in  behalf 
•of  his  great  absorbing  work ;  he  was  a  true  devotee.  All  great 
•devotees  have  an  assured  element  of  the  imperishable  in  them, 
through  the  faith  which  makes  such  devotion  possible.  Tenny- 
son could  the  more  reconciledly  cast  off  every  inferior  tempta* 
tion  which  would  distract  his  poetic  nature,  since  he  must  have 
felt  that  almost  every  stroke  of  his  more  mature  work  had  certain 
indubitable  marks  of  continuance ;  he  worked  in  the  spirit  of 
durability,  and,  therefore,  without  the  spur  of  haste  ;  that  which 
he  was  making,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  last,  he  could  rightly 
afford  to  make  with  deliberation :  all  lasting  things,  it  would  seem, 
must  grow^  even  poetry.  Imagination,  when  trained  and  firmly 
guided,  though  it  may  groan  under  its  fetters,  is  the  better  for 
them, —  for  all  true  fabrics  of  the  imagination  are  wrought  of 
knowledge,  and  knowledge,  for  the  poet,  means  experience, — 
inward  or  outward,  or  both,  —  and  experience  takes  time.  Both 
Tennyson's  strength  and  quality  are  in  his  meditative  poetry; 
nor  is  he  the  less  potential  because  of  its  wisely  polished  grain. 
There  is  no  effeminacy  in  this  fine  exdusiveness,  nor  enervation  in 
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this  sequestment ;  indeed,  such  rare  dreamers  are  the  more  flexible 
and  manifold  for  their  severe  submission  and  selectness.  There  is 
a  great  endowment  of  liberty  to  one  who,  living  in  the  spirit, 
loyally  accepts  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  The  victories  of  peace, 
that  is,  of  a  reticent,  inward  life,  imperturbed  by  vagrant  and  law- 
less tempests  of  outward  things,  are  not  without  their  conipensar 
tions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  abiding  incentive  to  build  on 
the  rock  something  which  shall  withstand  the  test  of  time. 

There  is  nothing  tricky  in  Tennyson ;  he  has  none  of  the  ma- 
gician in  his  art ;  his  words  take  on  no  strained  effects  beyond 
the  intended  message  ;  he  uses  expression  compactly,  and  without 
investing  it  with  a  superficial  or  superfluous  verbal  sense  or  sound. 
There  is  too  great  dignity,  too  rare  and  epic  a  spirit,  and  too  ma». 
terly  a  fitness  and  dictum  in  his  intent,  and  in  his  invention,  to 
admit  of  accumulative  or  alliterative  verbalisms.  With  all  his 
rich  vocabulary,  he  had  no  relish  for  sonorous  similitudes ;  nor 
does  he  ever  strike  rhetorical  attitudes ;  neither  his  notes  of  ex- 
nltance,  nor  his  notes  of  sadness  are  stilted  or  redundant ;  they 
are  too  genuine,  too  serious  and  profound,  to  give  out  a  hollow 
reverberation. 

He  is  unrivaled  in  the  equipoise  and  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  his  verse ;  he  could  not  antagonize  letter  with  spirit.  No  bet- 
ter illustrations  of  these  qualities  are  found  than  in  '^  In  Memo- 
riam,"  where  a  nice  parity  of  mood  and  feeling  invests  both  the 
strain  and  language  of  elegiac  thought  with  a  steadfast  repose 
and  power ;  he  does  not  radiate,  he  diffuses  light,  —  a  light  not 
the  less  glorifying  for  its  softness ;  a  nimbus  which  frequently 
sanctifies  the  poetic  beauty,  and  beautifies  the  sanctity.  From 
this  unerring  unity  and  continuity  in  filament  and  mood  comes 
the  success  of  much  of  his  soliloquies.  Such  meditative  excur- 
sions as  are  found  in  '^In  Memoriam,"  emanating  from  a  pro- 
saic mind,  might  have  worn  to  excessive  monotony  ;  but  the  fine 
play  of  metaphor,  and  the  subdued  imagery  steeped  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  reverie  that  is  lightened  by  the  heightening  effects  of 
beautifully  and  variously  blended  tones  of  reflective  feeling  and 
nmsio,  relieve  the  mind  from  conscious  weariment,  and  elevate  it 
to  a  full  and  reverent  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
correlation  in  the  thought.  Were  this  all  that  could  be  said  of 
'^In  Memoriam,"  it  would  still  deserve  the  praise  of  being  great,- 
as  a  perfectly  wrought  creation  of  elegiac  verse,  but  Tennyson 
felt  more  absorbingly  and  continuously  in  this  slowly  evolved 
poem  than  in  any  that  he  ever  wrote ;  it  bears  the  impress  of  an 
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interior  experience  so  profound  and  inthralling  that  his  perfect 
art  gathers  a  noble  power  under  the  impulsation  and  spirit  of  its 
elevating  theme  and  emotion.  It  is  the  inward  questioning  of 
mind  and  soul ;  the  soulJife  interpreting  its  own  limitations,  pro- 
claiming, through  the  shadowings  of  doubt,  a  faltering,  yet  per- 
sistent faith  in  immortal  things :  — 

<'  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

It  is,  too,  a  modem,  spiritual  divination  of  human  destiny,  a 

searching  for  light  through  the  veil  of  sense  ;  the  soul  fluctuates ; 

there  is  an  intermittent  period  of  weakness  and  faith ;  yet  the 

aim,  the  scope,  and  motive  of  this  poem  are  as  luminous,  and 

as  projectively  and  prophetically  great,  as  any  ever  ¥nritten  by 

its  author :  — 

"  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

The  poem  tends  to  foreshadow  an  emancipation  from  the  in- 
thrallments  of  the  sensuous  life,  and  an  upspringing  from  the 
weights  of  grief  and  loss ;  the  steps  thusward  are  dearly,  yet 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  taken,  as  if  loath  to  leave  a  single  tenderly 
cherished  and  enshrined  reminiscence,  or  one  memory  of  utterly 
unselfish  fellowship  behind.  In  this  progress  we  see,  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  the  unfolding  new  life,  the  old  figures  insepa- 
rably interwoven  ;  the  future  and  the  past  are  linked  by  bands  of 
eternal  duration.  We  do  not  grow  altogether  away  from  our 
earlier  selves ;  we  do  not  lose  the  virgin  springs  of  our  being,  nor 
depart  from  its  main  conditions  ;  but  with  these,  —  from  out  of 
the  deeps  of  an  exalted  suffering,  from  the  expanding  horizon  of 
our  destiny,  through  the  progress  of  a  soul-enlightenment,  from 
a  nearer  assimilation  with,  and  appropriation  of,  our  spiritual 
intimations,  —  a  readjustment  of  values  transpires ;  the  husks  are 
lopped  away ;  the  residuum,  purified  and  ennobled,  remains  and 
pervades.  This  is  a  general  survey  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  as  a 
growth  —  for  clearly  a  growth  it  was  —  in  the  inner  life  of  him 
who  created  it.  In  the  creation  of  this  poem  one  of  the  rarest 
minded  poetic  purists  of  the  century  spent  ten  ripened  years  of 
bis  profoundly  meditative  life.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  as  an  aggre- 
gate influence,  inspirational ;  we  hold  it  as  a  somewhat  sacred 
masterpiece  of  the  more  modem  penetration  and  dispensation 
of  Christian  philosophy.     Tennyson  believes  in  the  pervading 
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presence  and  potency  of  the  spiritual,  as  he  does  of  the  artistic 
enlightenment ;  and  yet  he  is  exaltingly  sensuous ;  his  is  a  mobile 
mind,  which  is  responsive  both  to  the  human  and  heavenly  beati- 
tudes; his  genius  is  endowed  and  enlarged  by  a  wide  field  of 
study,  which  has  tended  equally  to  condense  and  embellish  his 
matter  and  manner. 

His  vision  is  neither  quick,  vivid,  nor  sweeping ;  it  is  too  ex- 
acting and  weighty  for  either  of  these  ;  it  pauses  to  gather  into 
its  focus  the  fullness  and  depth  of  the  motive  and  the  act ;  if 
he  presents  a  scene,  as  he  naturally  does,  for  he  is  one  who 
incarnates  and  characterizes  his  imagination,  giving  it  anima- 
tion, moral  being,  form,  and  color,  his  presentations  are  without 
great  outward  show ;  there  must  be  strength,  repose,  and  dignity ; 
his  drama  is  not  so  much  marked  by  an  outward  as  by  an  inward 
tragedy.  He  has  not  the  meteoric  flashes,  nor  dramatic  fire,  of  an 
impetuous  mind  bent  on  taking  the  world  by  storm.  His  poetry 
would  scarcely  be  read  by  soldiers  at  camp-fires,  by  explorers  in 
rocky  fastnesses,  nor  even  by  the  Druid  hermit  inured  to  the  perils 
and  penances  of  forest  solitudes.  It  requires  a  trained,  as  it  does 
a  cloistering,  congenial  mind  to  feel  the  felicity  and  the  subtile 
effluence  of  his  guarded,  untrumpeted  power.  His  exclusive  ac- 
ceptance of,  and  devotion  to,  the  poetic  embassy  predetermined 
him  to  the  epic  and  the  idyllic  in  history,  in  nature,  and  in  human 
relations.  As  I  have  said,  there  was  nothing  rigorous  or  austere, 
nothing  prosaic,  in  his  thought.  He  went  to  nature  for  its  odors, 
its  colors,  its  divinely  wise  suggestions,  its  beauties,  and  its  poetic 
inspirations  ;  only  in  a  minor  sense,  for  its  facts.  Thoreau  says : 
''  Man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  naturalist,  to  look  at  Nature  directly, 
but  only  with  the  side  of  his  eye ;  he  must  look  through  and 
beyond  her ;  to  look  at  her  is  as  fatal  as  to  look  at  the  head  of 
Medusa,  —  it  turns  the  man  of  science  to  stone."  Science  calb 
for  no  ideals,  it  aims  at  strictly  direct  and  material  issues.  Pre- 
eminently great  human  letters  have  no  fast  ties  to  natural  science ; 
the  two  are  not  in  league  ;  the  highest  marks  in  literature  extant 
were  made  before  natural  science  had  reached  more  than  its  initi- 
atory or  primary  stage ;  the  best  and  highest  creative  work  of 
to-day,  even  with  all  of  our  scientific  acquisitions,  takes  little  ac- 
count of  a  wide  knowledge  in  utilities  or  curious  facts.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  mission  of  poetry ;  while  we  would  have  it 
clarify  to  our  imaginations,  we  would  have  it  baffle,  with  its  bardic 
runes,  the  obvious,  demonstrable  servilities  of  prosaic  thought. 
Poetry  is  a  kingdom  by  itself ;  it  is  to  set  free.     It  deals  with  the 
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sterilities  of  earth,  not  for  their  exhumed,  incrasted  relies,  not  for 
their  laws,  nor  for  their  recounted  surveys  or  tabulated  totalities. 
It  exchanges  the  things  that  are  for  the  things  that  are  not ;  the 
very  province  of  poetry  is  to  surmise,  rather  than  elucidate ;  to 
pique,  rather  than  prove.     Tennyson's  poetic  ideal  carries  him  to 
a  point  which  makes  an  instant,  palpable  reception  of  his  hint 
unwished  for  ;  yet  the  full  meaning  is  underlying,  endowed  with 
an  art  and  feeling  alike  impassioned  and  perspicuous.    We  do  not 
cherish  an  ascetic  mood  in  a  poetic  nature,  nor  a  cold  crystal 
temperament.    Arnold  tells  us  that  Emerson  was  not  a  great  poet, 
because  he  had  not  the  three  requirements  of  simplicity,  sensuous- 
ness,  and  passion ;  there  was  a  whiteness  and  coldness,  perhaps, 
in  his   light,  too   persistently  trying ;   but  vrith  Tennyson,  the 
glint  and  fineness  of  his  gem  are  discovered  through  variegated 
tones  of   shadow  and   light  radiated  from  an  enfiladed  finish; 
all  the  prismatic  hues  of  his  thought  play  about  it  and  gleam  in 
it.     He  could  not  be  severe,  cold,  or  colorless;   and,  althoagh 
often  boldly  tempered  and  virile,  he  has  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter, not  the   less  powerful  that  it  is   velvet-gloved,  and  without 
a  brute   defiance  of   cardinal  rules.      Even   on  a  massive  and 
grand  scale,  real  strength  is  surer  in  obedience  to  law;  pure 
power  comes  from  subjection  to  the  higher  art  and  law  of  order. 
Some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our  century  have  gone  much  to 
waste  by  submitting  the  gift  of  expression  to  an  eccentric,  idiosyn- 
cratic form  and  treatment ;   a  weight  of  words  intermixed  with 
a  peculiar  personal  strain  of  egotism  is  perilously  weak  as  a  fibre 
for  endurance.     In  an  age  when  men  are  so  enlightened,  yet  so 
self-assertive,  so  eager  to  avail  of  the  most  efficacious  and  apt 
instrumentalities,  so  tenacious  of  the  substance,  and  yet  so  often 
involved  and  tentative  in  their  gropings  for  the  artistic  vehicle  of 
thought,  it  is  fortunate  that,  in  poetry,  —  the  crest  of  all  creative 
work,  —  one  stands  foremost  who  is  not  compelled  to  feel  falteringly 
and  doubtingly  for  his  working  ideals.     The  reach  of  such  an  in- 
fluence must  be  measured  through  centuries  of  time  ;  the  critics 
of  the  future  will  give  Tennyson  his  right  relation.     Certain  com- 
binations of   gifts   make  for  distinction   in   the  high  arts;  the 
common  voice  of  political  organism  may  declaim  against  the  pre- 
tentions of  a  superficial  social  aristocracy,  for  democracy  has  an 
equitable  claim  on  the  practical  adjustments  of  our  order  of  civil- 
ization which  it  has  determined  shall  be  fully  recognized ;  but  in 
character,  in  literature,  in  the  intellectual  life,  the  high  virtues 
and  the  rare  gifts  stand  as  imperial  masterships,  before  which  all 
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true  men  make  loyal  confession,  for  their  distinction  and  beauty. 
Tennyson,  by  virtue  of  an  inimitable  charm,  which  comes  from 
a  native  grace  and  feeling,  supplemented,  indeed,  by  a  culture 
preeminently  beautiful,  is  freely  accorded  a  place  in  the  temple 
of  art  and  in  the  aristocracy  of  letters  which  separates  him 
from  most  of  his  fellows.  We  love  such  true  aristocracy,  which 
no  man  may  gainsay,  won  by  a  high  creative  quality,  and  based 
on  the  immortality  of  ideas  and  art.  The  shams  of  the  world, 
from  crowned  heads  to  base  fortunes,  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
probed  and  pilloried ;  but  genius  of  mind  and  soul,  after  these 
former  have  successively  fallen,  will  stand,  enduring  and  all-sub- 
duing. How  precious  are  our  great  achievers,  —  our  poets,  ar- 
tists, orators,  —  originators  who  strain  the  fine  essence  of  thought, 
spirit,  emotion,  through  the  mesh  of  their  art  and  imagery  for 
the  enlightenment  of  all  men  ! 

I  cannot  believe,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  Tennyson  ever 
experienced  a  period  in  his  life  which  may  be  called  pre-poetic. 
When,  in  that  first  dawn  of  his  maiden  verse,  it  could  have 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  artist  even  before  he  was  a  poet, 
that  his  eye  for  color,  his  taste  for  beauty  and  form,  were  gifts 
preceding  his  poetic  feeling  and  fervor,  the  two  natures  were 
inseparably  wedded  in  birth.  Never  was  the  dual  life  of  artist- 
poet  more  happily  interblended  than  in  his  early  poems,  for,  al- 
though the  poetry  of  early  manhood  has  not  the  same  deep,  tried 
tones,  the  same  impressive  movement,  the  same  brooding  thought, 
the  same  wealth  of  meaning,  as  when  the  soul  is  informed  and 
infused  by  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  a  full  maturity,  still  these 
are  acquirements  of  age,  gifts  to  the  seer,  and  not  primarily  en- 
dowments of  nature.  Perhaps  with  Tennyson  there  is  less  youth- 
ful exuberance  in  his  early  volumes  than  in  most  early  verse. 
When  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
volume  containing  some  of  his  most  finely  wrought  poems :  ^^  The 
Palace  of  Art,"  "  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  '*  Margaret,"  "  The 
Lotos-Eaters,"  "  The  May  Queen,"  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
and  others,  presenting  various  and  choice  examples  of  lyric  and 
narrative  creations.  When  could  he  have  written  them  ?  Mostly 
in  his  minority.  These  poems  are,  some  of  them,  peerless  of  their 
kind ;  rich  in  invention,  faultless  in  structure,  clear  in  motive, 
keen  in  insight,  and  charged  with  a  strong  undercurrent  of  pas- 
sion, they  possess  the  requirements  essential  in  real  poetic  power 
and  quality,  —  a  power  that  seldom  lags  in,  and  a  quality  scarcely 
ever  absent  from,  his  work. 
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It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  subdued  his  individualisms,  so 
far  as  his  poetry  is  in  question,  to  the  impersonal  ideals ;  he  de- 
ferred to  general  principles  of  art ;  and  however  subjective  in 
form  or  manner  some  of  his  poetry  may  seem,  it  is  principally 
objective  in  its  underlying  breadth  of  character  and  thought 
This  largeness  was  native  to  his  temperament;  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  deflected  mind ;  he  assumed  that  the  world 
really  needed  to  know  the  fantastic  oddities,  the  morbidity  and 
intellectual  abnormalisms  of  men,  less  than  it  needed  to  know  the 
sane,  healthful  catholicities  of  human  fellowship.  Originality 
and  eccentricity  are  quite  different  characteristics  in  the  intel- 
lectual life ;  the  one,  in  its  best  estate,  works  in  harmony  with 
law,  contributing  in  a  large,  free  way  to  its  power  and  develop- 
ipent ;  the  other  is  crude,  defiant,  and  destructive  of  symmetrical 
unity.  The  Tennysonian  order  tends  to  increase  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  best  sta^idards ;  it  makes  literary  excellence  in 
poetry  and  prose  a  prize  to  battle  for,  as  well  as  a  gift  to  be  cher- 
ished and  made  noble.  With  Tennyson  especially  was  Keats*8 
famous  epig^m  a  living  proverb :  — 

"  Beauty  is  truth  —  truth  beauty  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

After  all,  it  is  easier  to  challenge  the  best  standards  than  to 
submit  to  them.  ^^  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted  '* 
is  an  obsolete  text  with  the  turbulent,  bold,  free  lance,  whether  on 
the  battlefield  of  men  or  of  mind.  Yet  the  trained  soldier  is  the 
better  one.  Self-glorification  ends  in  humiliation,  self-renuncia- 
tion in  victory,  all  the  world  round.  Through  such  self-disci- 
pline Tennyson  is  the  embodiment,  the  presiding  genius,  in  the 
poetic  field,  who  makes  for  truth  in  beauty,  and  beauty  in  truth. 
The  iunateness  of  his  spiritual  afiBliation,  through  his  own  woik, 
with  the  perfected  and  highest  literature  of  the  world  gives  to 
his  lead  a  legitimate  lineage  and  a  serene  supremacy  in  the  repre- 
sentative mastership  of  modern  poetry.  Such  an  acknowledged 
leader,  so  composite,  yet  so  sure  in  touch,  so  ample,  yet  so  select 
in  the  gift  of  language,  so  submissive,  yet  so  sovereign  in  his 
grasp  and  divination  of  the  true  poetic  impulse,  acts  as  a  power 
for  righteousness  in  letters.  His  own  supreme  desire  to  be  known 
by  his  art^  first  and  last,  has  gained  for  him  an  eminence  without 
prominence.  His  withdrawal  of  his  personality  from  the  world 
spared  him  an  applause  from  which  he  naturally  shrank.  We 
love  good  fellowship  even  in  a  poet,  but  the  cloistering  soul  is 
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wise ;  the  poet  dreams  his  dreams  with  an  enhanced  depth  of 
power  when  he  can  hold  the  social  blazonry  of  the  world  at  bay, 
and  foster  the  spirit  of  the  seer.     Probably  no  poet  ever  played 
less  the  part  of  purveyor  to  a  capricious  public  taste ;  the  world 
might  listen  or  forbear,  but  it  was  his  fixed  aim  to  write,  perpetu- 
ally, pledged  to  the  purest  and  the  noblest.    Poetry,  so  profoundly 
the  outburst  of  the  inward  life,  to  be  true  to  its  best  ideals,  is 
often  alien  to  the  fleeting  fashions  or  the  captious  demands  of  an 
ephemeral  social  vogue.    The  great  poet  makes  his  audience,  not  it 
him  ;  he  beckons  men  to  follow  him ;  his  concern  must  be  to  kee|» 
his  soul  from  taint,  and  his  art  inviolate.     ^^  Man,  at  best,'*  it  has 
been  said,  ^^  is  like  a  bird  beating  against  his  cage."     Yet  there 
are  divine  presagings,  and  wings  will  strain  to  sail  in  their  courses. 
As  I  have  intimated,  such  consecration  in  its  reflex  on  modern 
poetry  and  on  the  modem  mind  is  a  silent  influence ;    we  cannot 
trace  it,  it  gathers  force  and  expansion  as  men  become  enlight- 
ened.    In  Tennyson  the  world  gains  through  his  songs  what  it 
may  have  lost  by  his  seclusion ;  he  appeals  to  men ;  he  touches 
in  no  druidical  way  the  common  passions  and  affiliations ;    his 
philosophy  is  not  subtile,  but  spiritual ;  he  brings  to  his  epic 
and  his  idyl  that  same  interpretative  knowledge  of  human  souls 
and  those  same  plummet  soundings  that  Wordsworth  brought  to 
his  reverent  reflections  and  sentiments  about  vale  and  mountain 
solitudes  and  forest  depths.      These  were  to  Wordsworth  con- 
stant and  precious  friends,  partaking  of  his  own  nature,  and  con- 
versing in  his  own  language.     Tennyson  makes  himself  known 
through  his  chastenings  and  his  joys ;  his  are  intelligible  imagin- 
ings, made  sacred  by  their  human  pains  and  subdued  intensities. 
They  are  rare  in  their  exaltations,  and  in  the  veiled  vividness  of 
their  modem  meanings ;  they  contain  little  in  excess.     ''  Every 
excess  causes  a  defect,"  says  Emerson.     Whether  it  be  in  lan- 
guage, manner,  conviction,  emotion,  or  action,  exaggeration  is 
weakening ;  he  whose  nature  leads  him  to  overestimation  or  over- 
statement suffers  a  deduction,  a  discount  by  the  world.      If  one 
studies  the  poetry  of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  or  of  Heine,  he  flnds 
that  their  common  fault  lies  in  self-^exaggeration,  —  seeing  life 
through  the  lens  of  an  intense  egoism  ;  they  surrender  a  true 
reserve  to  an  ill-balanced,  unrestrained  self -boding ;  they  defied 
men,  broke  fellowship  with  the  world,  and  centred  on  their  indi- 
vidual beings.     Keats,  on  the  contrary,  though  but  young,  gave 
promise  in  his  best  work  of  equitable  poise  and  balance ;  he  was 
not  overcome  by  personal  bias  or  environment ;  he  had  that  secure, 
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artistic  temperament  that  stood  him  in  good  service,  as  a  resiraiih 
ing  influence,  when  the  poetic  fervor  overtook  him.  Poetry  is  not 
religion ;  it  has  not  the  stress  of  an  imperative  heaven-ordained  call- 
ing. Every  mastering  impulse  of  the  poet  should  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  a  mind  braced  against  chariots  of  fire ;  say  what  we  will,  poet 
or  whomsoever,  the  balance  of  power  gravitates  to  the  man  who 
maintains  his  sanity  and  his  serenity.  Genius,  even,  is  more 
potential  imder  bit ;  nothing  is  to  be  suppressed  that  is  noble ; 
but  the  highest  order  rests  with  the  trained  mind  and  the  submis- 
sive spirit ;  power  is  characteristically  calm ;  a  true  reserve  fosters 
strength,  and  comes  in  at  the  £nal  winning ;  and  so  we  oome 
again  to  this  vantage  ground,  held  from  the  first  by  the  Laureate 
of  our  time.  He  is  the  apostle  of  an  orderly  dispensation  ;  high 
priest  in  the  poetic  temple,  where  art  has  its  altar  side  by  side 
with  moral  beauty,  and  whose  creed  has  been  attested  through  the 
ages  to  the  glory  of  its  disciples,  and  the  discomfiture  of  apos- 
tates. Such  creations,  and  such  a  career  as  Tennyson's,  for  ampli- 
tude and  loyalty  of  standard,  and  for  profound  and  pure  efficacy 
of  character,  are  a  greater  element  in  human  letters,  in  the  se- 
curity and  enhancement  of  a  real  elevation,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  embalmment  of  high  spiritual,  poetical, 
ethical,  and  SBsthetic  models,  than  human  literature  furnishes, 
from  any  other  single  source,  in  our  time ;  for  in  his  sphere  he 
habitually  combines  and  exercises  the  most  admirable  strain  of 
ideas,  of  imagination,  of  sense,  and  of  feeling,  rejecting  what  is 
meretricious,  and  welds  them  with  such  perfection  and  nobility,  by 
his  endowed  and  thoroughbred  mastery,  as  to  indicate  an  example 
the  world  over,  of  what  constitutes  wholeness  of  power,  and  of 
prime  moral  excellence,  in  the  workmanship  and  oreativeness  of  a 
greatly  gifted  genius. 

Stephen  Henry  Thayer. 
Sleepy  Hollow. 


EARLIER  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 

Through  all  the  Protestant  missionary  journals  of  the  world, 
of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  but  above  all 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  attention  is  directed  to  1892,  as 
being  the  centenary  year  of  the  formation,  in  England,  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary   Society,   under  the   stimulus   derived  from 
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William  Carey.  All  acknowledge  that  the  new  era  of  Protec- 
tant missions  dates  from  this  fact.  Protestantism  at  present  car- 
ries on  missions  in  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  mainly 
through  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English  race,  and  the  in- 
terest of  this  race  in  missions  was  but  a  slender  thing  before  the 
time  of  Carey.  In  1795  the  great  London  Missionary  Society 
was  formed;  in  1799  the  greater  Church  Missionary  Society; 
while  in  1796  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  been  established,  and,  under  the  same  impulse,  in  1797  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  A  few  years  later  and  in  this 
country  the  establishment  of  the  American  Board  opened  the  se- 
ries of  missionary  formations  which  have  put  America  not  un- 
worthily by  the  side  of  her  mother. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  deny  that  to  Protestant  missions  the 
year  1792  was  very  much  what  1492  was  to  geographical  discov- 
ery. Nevertheless,  we  should  do  great  wrong  to  earlier  explorers, 
if  we  failed  to  treat  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  as  not  isolated, 
but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  enterprises  extending  through 
centuries.  Even  so  the  great  outburst  of  missionary  zeal  which 
marks  the  year  1792  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  and 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  is  approving  itself  to  have 
been  of  God  by  its  constant  extension,  has  had  historical  ante- 
cedents which  ought  not  to  be  so  much  slighted  as  they  have 
been  in  many  recent  presentations.  Our  Continental  brethren, 
not  without  reason,  feel  that,  both  in  the  great  missionary  con- 
ference in  London  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  references  made 
to  the  year  1792  in  the  religious  publications  of  the  English 
language.  Continental  efforts,  and  indeed  earlier  English  and 
American  efforts,  have  been  more  slightly  considered  than  they 
deserve. 

It  is  an  interesting,  but  difficult  question,  how  far  the  magnifi- 
cent missionary  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  especially  of 
the  Jesuits,  had  wrought  upon  the  Protestant  mind.  However 
much  Protestants  might  decry  the  motives  and  disparage  the 
achievements  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that,  as  Christians,  they  could  remain  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
knowledge  that  so  many  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pagans  had  been  brought  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ. 
There  could  not  easily  have  been  wider  theological  differences 
than  between  John  Eliot  and  the  Jesuit  missionary  who  in  his 
time  came  to  Massachusetts  on  an  embassy  from  Canada.  Yet 
Eliot  entertained  him  at  his  house  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and 
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urged  him  to  spend  the  winter  with  him.  The  common  aim  drew 
them  together,  notwithstanding  the  wide  divergence  of  the  {onus 
in  which  they  realized  it  Yet  Protestant  Christendom  generally 
was  the  less  influenced  by  Roman  Catholic  successes  because,  dar- 
ing the  time  when  these  earlier  Catholic  missions  were  in  their 
prime,  the  Protestant  nations  were  almost  completely  shut  out 
from  the  pagan  world,  so  that  if  zeal  had  been  kindled,  it  must, 
have  died  out  for  want  of  opportunity.  When,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, England  suddenly  advanced  her  sway  in  the  East,  and  an 
oecumenical  consciousness  began  to  develop  in  the  Protestant 
mind,  the  Catholic  missions  were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  controversies  between  the  monastic  orders 
that  were  at  work  abroad,  and  of  the  long  antagonism  between 
Rome  and '  the  Jesuits  as  to  the  question  of  Accommodation. 
William  Carey,  the  Baptist,  and  thus  representing  in  its  purest 
form  ^^  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  Protestantism  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion, "  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced 
from  Rome  in  any  appreciable  measure.  The  two  factors  of  his 
missionary  zeal  were  the  New  Testament  and  the  rapid  extension 
of  England's  Indian  empire,  made  use  of  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Nevertheless,  even  in  the  Protestant  world,  for  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  time  of  Carey,  missionary  zeal  had  been  slowly 
extending  and  deepening  itself,  and  making  tentative  and  not 
unfruitful  efforts.  Even  the  rough  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  had  a 
rude  but  not  insincere  desire  to  communicate  to  the  natives  the 
benefits  of  the  gospel,  and  we  know  how  deeply  the  same  desire 
wrought  towards  the  early  settlement  of  New  England.  Our 
forefathers  immensely  overestimated  the  numbers  of  the  abo- 
rigines in  the  English  latitudes  of  America,  and  had  but  a  very 
glimmering  foresight  that  the  gospel  would  be  advanced  here 
by  the  bodily  projection  of  English  and  Scottish  and  Continental 
Christendom  upon  an  almost  unoccupied  domain.  Yet  under 
an  erroneous  form  of  anticipation,  a  real  and  strong  missionary 
instinct  was  working.  Mayhew,  Eliot,  and  in  the  next  century 
Brainerd,  did  not  establish  permanent  churches,  but  they  accom- 
plished noble  results,  and  these  results,  as  we  know,  acting  upon 
Christian  feeling  in  England,  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Company,  which  still  exists,  and  though  it  finds  nothing 
more  to  do  in  New  England,  still  works  (I  do  not  know  how  suc- 
cessfully) among  the  Indians  in  Canada.  Similar  efforts  among 
the  New  York  Indians,  made  by  Episcopalians,  led  in  1701  to 
the  incorporation  of  a  more  conspicuous  and  stately  agency,  the 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which,  originating  in 
a  mingled  sense  of  responsibility  lor  colonists  and  aborigines,  still 
works  in  both  directions,  and  since  1821  has  become  the  main 
missionary  agency  of  the  High  Church  party  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Lutherans  were  long  more  apathetic  than  the  Calvinists 
and  the  Anglicans,  as  was  not  unnatural  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Germany,  at  least,  was  peculiarly  secluded  from  the  outside  world. 
Yet  Verschoben  ist  nicht  Aufgehoben.  The  Unitas  Fratrum, 
that  Jewel  and  Mirror  of  Missions,  may  be  defined  as  a  Lutheran 
nucleus  quickened  and  modified  by  a  Moravian  infusion.  This 
noble  and  modest  brotherhood,  to  which  it  has  twice  been  granted 
to  rekindle  the  flame  of  living  piety  in  Protestant  Germany,  and, 
through  its  influence  upon  the  Wesleys,  to  work  mightily  and  in 
every  direction  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  had  served  as  a  pillar  of 
fire  to  guide  the  eyes  of  Christians  to  the  heathen  for  just  sixty 
years  before  Carey's  great  opening.  The  ^*  Missionsblatt  aus  der 
Briidergemeine  "  mildly  dissents  from  Dr.  Wameck's  concession, 
that  in  1792  the  Moravian  missions  likewise  were  feeling  the 
chilling  influence  of  rationalism.  Yet  it  gratefully  acknowledges 
that  the  rapid  extension  of  missionary  interest  since  this  date 
has  been  of  essential  service  to  the  missions  of  the  Unity,  if  'not 
internally,  yet  externally,  by  working  very  favorable  changes  in 
the  temper  of  public  ofiicials,  especially  in  the  colonies,  and  put- 
ting the  Brethren  on  an  easier  footing  in  all  their  operations. 
We  are  not  tempted  to  underestimate  1792,  but  this  uninter- 
rupted and  most  important  succession  of  Protestant  missions, 
dating  from  1732,  should  warn  us  not  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  later  date. 

The  hearth  of  early  missionary  zeal  among  Continental  Prot- 
estants was  the  pietistic  Halle.  This,  indeed,  through  its  pupil 
Zinzendorf,  first  kindled  the  flame  of  Moravian  missions.  The 
nation,  however,  which  furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  mis- 
sionary workers  to  the  Halle  brethren,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
to  the  Moravians,  was  not  Germany,  but  the  more  maritime  Den- 
mark, which  also,  alone  of  the  Lutheran  countries,  had  colonies 
in  India,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Greenland.  With  Denmark 
we  must  include  Jforway,  which  was  until  this  century  under  the 
same  crown.  A  number  of  the  best  missionaries,  moreover,  were 
Swedes.  The  principal  Dano-Hallean  mission  was  in  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  eastern  Indian  coast,  south  of  Madras.  This  was 
founded  in  1706  by  King  Frederick  the  Fourth.     Its  two  great 
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missionaries,  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz  (both  Germans),  are 
among  the  great  names  of  missionary  history,  especially  the  lai* 
ter,  "the  kingly  priest,"  whose  service  of  fifty  years  procared 
him  so  singular  a  veneration  from  heathens,  Moslems,  and  Cath- 
olics, from  rajahs,  nobles,  and  peasants.  This  elder  form  of  the 
Ti-anquebar  mission,  after  flourishing  for  nearly  ninety  years, 
had  begun  in  1792,  under  the  influence  of  rationalism  at  home, 
dulling  the  zeal  of  service  and  support,  to  show  the  early  signs  of 
decay.  Yet  it  was  still  an  important  mission.  At  its  six  chief 
stations  of  Tranquebar,  Cuddalore,  Madras,  Trichinopoly,  Tan- 
jore  and  Palamcotta,  it  had  eleven  European  missionaries,  one 
missionary  physician,  one  European  "lector,"  and  two  native 
pastors,  with  a  number  of  teachers  and  catechists.  From  1792  to 
1818  there  were  ten  additional  European  missionaries  sent  into 
this  mission,  and  eight  native  preachers  ordained.  The  number 
of  Christians  at  these  six  stations  with  their  out-stations  is  esti- 
mated, somewhat  vaguely,  at  from  12,000  to  15,000. 

In  Tranquebar,  it  is  remarked  by  the  "Ev?ngelisch-Luther- 
isches  Missionsblatt "  of  the  Leipsic  Society,  which  has  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  revived  mission,  that  the  one  token  of  incipient 
decay  was  the  disproportionate  emphasis  laid  on  education  at  the 
expense  of   direct  missionary  work.     Disputes  with  the  Danish 
colonial  government,  the  occupation  of  Tranquebar  by  the  Eng- 
lish (to  whom  it  was  finally  sold  in  1845),  and  impoverishment 
of  the  colony,  still  further  hastened  decline.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  Tranquebar,  as  ^*  the  mother-city  of  Indian  Missions,"  still 
enjoyed  a  high  repute.     All  the  branches  of  later  missionary  ac- 
tivity had  been  here  early  developed  and  prosecuted :  preaching 
to  the  heathen,  catechetical  instruction,  pastoral  care,  public  wor- 
ship, schools,  literary  activity,  activity  of  the  press,  and  medical 
missions.     '^  This  mission,  though  declining,  was  still  capable  of 
ripening  noble  fruits.    Witness  the  life  of  Daniel  Pullei  (f  1801), 
^assistant  judge   and   interpreter  in  Tranquebar,  to  whom  Dr. 
John  bears  witness  that  he  was  the  most  cultivated  of  our  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  whole  Tamil  nation.'     And  he  was  more  than 
that." 

The  central  force  of  the  South  India  Mission,  however,  had  al- 
ready shifted  from  Tranquebar  to  Tanjore,  which,  as  late  as  1826, 
Bishop  Heber  describes  as  the  heart  of  Christianity  in  Southern 
India.  The  noble  Schwartz  had  his  seat  here,  and  had  long  main- 
tained the  European  name  in  honor  among  every  class,  although 
it  had  previously  been  universally  detested..    His  memory  is  still 
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living  amoDg  the  people.  The  churches  are  yet  standing  which 
he  built  in  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Cumbaconum,  and  other  places. 
His  congregations  in  and  around  Tanjore  numbered  in  1800  about 
3,000  souls. 

Under  him  the  mission  extended  itself  to  Tinnevelly  in  the  ex- 
treme south.  ^^  Thus  was  made  ready  that  rich  harvest,  which 
in  1802  Missionary  Gericke  had  the  privilege  of  gathering  in, 
such  a  general  awakening  as  had  never  yet  been  witnessed  in 
India;  in  a  few  days  he  baptized  some  1,800  heathen.  This 
fruit,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  stations  outside  of 
Tranquebar,  was  lost  to  the  Lutheran  mission,  but  from  these  be- 
ginnings, imder  the  care  of  Missionary  Bhenius  and  of  English 
missionaries,  there  was  developed  that  richly  '  blessed  Tinnevelly 
Mission  '  of  the  English  Church,  which  was  long  the  crown  of  the 
Anglican  missions,"  and  indeed  still  is,  the  Tinnevelly  Protes- 
tant Christians  now  numbering  nearly  100,000.  We  see,  then, 
how  far  it  is  from  being  true  that  Protestant  missions  in  India 
had  died  out  before  the  new  impulse  began  to  be  felt. 

In  Madras,  Gericke,  succeeding  Fabricius,  had  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  development  of  a  vernacular  Christian  literature. 
Fabricius'  Tamil  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  described  as  still  un- 
matched. A  Portuguese  translation  was  also  prepared,  on  the 
basis  of  an  older  version,  for  the  Indo-Portuguese,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  by  Schultze  into  Telugu. 

The  Lutheran  missionaries,  indeed,  had  early  passed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Tamil  land,  and  established  relations  with 
Ceylon,  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  the  Syrian  Church,  and  even 
with  Calcutta,  and,  through  their  writings,  with  Allahabad  and 
other  places  of  North  India.  The  Halle  missionary,  Ringeltaube, 
entering  the  service  of  the  London  Society,  founded  the  wonder- 
fully prosperous  mission  in  the  southwestern  kingdom  of  Tra- 
vancore. 

^'  It  was  these  Halle  missionaries,  moreover,  who  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  friends  to  India  especially,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  extended  a  helpful  hand  to  the  English 
missionaries  as  they  came  out,  and  contributed  much  more  to  the 
founding  of  the  new  missions  than  appears  in  the  missionary  his- 
tories. They  hailed  the  establishment  of  the  new  missionary 
aocieties,  and  entered  into  relations  with  them,  especially  with  the 
London  Society,  which  sent  them  its  publications  .  .  •  Unques- 
tionably those  elder  mission  stations  served  as  starting  points 
for  other  newer  missions.  •  .  .  In  1828  the  English  Propagation 
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Society  took  over  five  stations  of  the  Halle  Mission.  .  .  So  solid, 
widely  extended,  and  in  part  still  flourishing  a  mission  was  the 
Dano-Hallean  as  late  as  1792.  Even  though  a  good  part  was 
lost  to  Lutheranism,  its  work  is  far  from  having  vanished  with- 
out trace." 

The  "  Missionsblatt,"  in  the  same  article  (April  15,  1892),  re- 
marks of  the  Herrnhut  missions,  that  although  at  this  period  a 
time  of  pause  had  ensued  for  them  also,  yet  in  1800  they  counted, 
in  twelve  fields,  twenty-six  stations  and  eighty  missionaries,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  alone  21,000  Christians.  "  What  was  begun 
in  1732  has  in  more  recent  times  been  set  forward  by  the  Herm- 
huters  with  augmented  zeal,  indeed,  but  with  no  break  in  the 
work." 

In  1721  the  noble  Hans  Egede,  a  Dane  by  descent,  but  a  Nor- 
wegian by  birth,  gave  up  his  comfortable  parish  in  Norway,  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  Greenland.  Christian  labors  in  that  country 
have  continued  uninterruptedly  from  that  date  till  the  present 
Greenland  is  now  almost  entirely  Christian.  The  Moravians 
have  here  rendered  essential  service,  although  their  labors  here 
have  been  auxiliary,  the  main  responsibility  for  the  evangelization 
of  Greenland  having  always  been  assumed  by  the  Lutherans  of 
Denmark  and  Norway. 

We  see,  then,  that  Protestant  missions  previous  to  1792,  re- 
stricted as  they  were  compared  with  their  wide  subsequent  exten- 
sion, in  every  form,  into  almost  every  land,  were  far  from  being 
mere  clouds  of  evangelizing  aspiration,  condensing  and  evaporat- 
ing with  little  permanent  result.  Even  had  they  been  only  this, 
they  would  have  served  to  sustain  a  sub-conscious  feeling  of  obli- 
gation, the  force  of  which  would  have  been  felt  in  the  more  per- 
manent enterprises  of  the  future.  But  we  see  that  the  Moravian 
missions,  since  1732,  have  been  continuous,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  extending ;  that  the  Lutheran  missions  in 
Greenland  have  continued  until  this  day,  except  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  Paganism  has  converted  them  rather  into  a  branch  of 
ordinary  pastoral  work  (which,  indeed,  is  true  of  the  Brethren's 
work  in  various  places);  and  that  the  continuing  current  of 
Lutheran  missions  can  be  distinctly  traced  into  its  Anglican  and 
Congregationl  transformations  in  South  India.  It  is  as  well  to  pat 
these  facts  on  record  ere  the  wider  sweep  of  the  operations  which 
began  with  1792,  combined  with  the  arrogance  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  temper,  shall  have  absorbed  the  remembrance  of  them.  It 
is  te  be  hoped  that  Christian  missions  will  yet  break  out  into  an 
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amplitude  that  will  throw  all  that  we  now  dwell  on  with  so  much 
complacency  as  far  into  the  shade  as  this  has  thrown  the  ear- 
lier efforts  of  Protestant  missions.  In  that  case  we  may  trust 
that  posterity  in  its  turn  will  bestow  a  not  altogether  ungrateful 
thought  on  our  small  beginnings. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  Lutheran  Tamil  mission,  in  its  dis- 
tinctive form,  had  gone  out  altogether.  It  did  collapse  for  a  while, 
but  in  1847  the  Danish  mission  property  was  legally  transferred 
to  the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society,  which,  like  the  earlier  mission, 
is  strictly  confessional,  and  has  always  maintained  a  certain  at- 
titude of  reserve  towards  the  other  Protestant  workers,  a  reserve 
which  is  very  evident  to  one  who  steadily  reads  its  '^  Missions- 
blatt,"  and  against  which  Dr.  Grundemann,  their  fellow-Lutheran, 
has  lately  addressed  to  these  brethren  a  mild  but  penetrating 
remonstrance.  This  reserve,  however,  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
bigoted  disparagement,  while  the  little  magaziue,  in  its  thoughtful 
and  thoroughly  digested  articles,  both  draws  and  well  repays  par- 
ticular attention.  The  renewed  Tamil  mission  may  have  a  little 
touch  of  German  heaviness,  but  it  certainly  has  an  ample  measure 
of  German  thoroughness.  Besides  Tranquebar,  it  has  important 
stations  among  the  Tamils  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the 
leading  Dravidian  people  of  South  India)  in  Maj&weram,  Madras, 
Pudukotta,  and,  more  recently,  in  Kangoon,  to  which  Burman 
city  the  Tamils  are  largely  emigrating  for  the  sake  of  work. 
A  theological  seminary  has  been  established  in  P6reiar,  near  the 
mty  of  Tranquebar,  at  which  the  pupils  are  instructed  also  in 
German.  The  first  Tamil  synod  was  held  at  Tanjore,  in  1887,  at 
which  delegates  were  present  from  thirteen  congregations,  and 
the  foundations  were  laid  of  an  independent  Tamil  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  Leipsic  Society  has  made  attempts  among  the  Australians 
and  the  American  Indians,  which,  however,  have  proved  abortive, 
so  that  its  attention  is  again  entirely  devoted  to  the  Tamils.  It 
draws  its  resources  from  the  Lutheran  churches  both  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  in  some  measure  from 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  Its  revenue  for  the  year  1889-90 
amounted  to  313,862  marks,  with  a  balance  of  49,315  marks  from 
the  preceding  year,  and  a  grant  of  3,933  rupees  for  its  schools 
from  the  English  government.  It  maintains  23  stations,  with 
141  meeting-places,  24  foreign  and  223  native  workers,  14,014 
church  members,  149  schools,  and  3,653,  scholars.     The  native 

contributions  amount  to  4,527  rupees.     There  is  also  a  small 
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Danish  mission  which  separated  from  the  Leipsio  mission  on  ac- 
count of  difficulties  about  caste.  The  eminent  native  missionaiy, 
Lazarus  (a  Christian  of  the  fourth  generation),  is  engaged  in 
this.  Thus  the  work  of  Frederick  the  Fourth,  and  of  Ziegen- 
balg  and  Schwartz,  although  it  has  mainly  gone  into  English 
channels,  has  still  a  visible  German  and  Danish  representation 
and  succession. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  great  Methodist 
movement  was  from  the  beginning  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its 
duty  to  the  whole  world.  The  article  on  Wesleyan  missions,  in 
Funk  and  Wagnalls'  Encyclopaedia,  remarks  that  **as  early  as 
1744,  through  the  efforts  of  Whitefield,  special  hours  of  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  all  Christian 
churches  and  upon  '  the  whole  inhabited  earth '  were  observed,  an4 
John  Wesley  went  to  North  America  to  preach.  From  that  time 
onward  missions  in  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
were  carried  on,  and  numerous  preachers  were  sent  out.  These 
missions,  however,  were  mainly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Brit- 
ish colonists ;  and  distinctively  foreign  work,  that  is,  missions  to 
the  heathen,  was  not  undertaken  until  1786,  when  Thomas  Coke, 
intended  by  the  Methodists  in  England  for  Nova  Scotia,  was 
providentially  driven  to  the  British  West  Indies,  where  a  mission 
to  the  negro  slaves  was  at  once  commenced.  In  Dr.  Coke's  hand 
the  conduct  of  the  Wesleyan  missions  was  mainly  placed  until 
1804,  when,  upon  his  departure  for  America,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  work.  It  was  at  Dr.  Coke's  instigation  that  a  mis- 
sion to  West  Africa  was  undertaken  in  1811,  and  after  crossing 
the  Atlantic  eighteen  times,  when  he  was  seventy-six  years  old 
he  sailed  with  six  other  missionaries,  December  31,  1813,  to  Cey- 
lon, to  found  there  the  third  Methodist  mission.  His  death,  early 
in  the  following  year,  made  necessary  other  arrangements  for  car- 
rying on  the  work ;  the  society  was  accordingly  reorganized,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  placed  on  its  present  permanent 
footing." 

Vox  populi^  vox  Dei.  The  instinct  which  bids  the  world 
celebrate  1892  as  the  quadricentennial  year  of  the  discovery  of 
America  justifies  itself,  and  laughs  good-naturedly  at  all  attempts 
to  transfer  the  honors  of  Columbus  to  Eshmunazar,  Hanno,  the 
disciples  of  Buddha,  or  Leif  Ericsson.  Yet  all  these  earlier  dis- 
coverers, real  or  supposed,  or  prophets  of  discovery  like  Seneea, 
deserve  respectful  mention  and  attentive  consideration.    The  real 
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ones,  at  least,  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  glory,  and  no  incon- 
siderable share.  In  like  manner  the  instinct  which  leads  Pro- 
testant Christendom  to  honor  William  Carey  as  in  an  important 
sense  its  Columbus  of  missions  strikes  the  truth.  Then  first,  rel- 
atively, at  least,  to  the  past,  the  Protestant  world  awoke  with  a 
start  to  a  sense  of  its  negligence  of  the  Great  Commission,  and  in- 
stituted a  series  of  missionary  enterprises  whi(*h  has  ever  since 
gone  on  steadily  enlarging,  and  drawing  church  after  church 
within  its  range,  until  now  even  the  circles  of  unbelief  begin  to 
accord  to  Missions  a  place  among  the  permanently  accredited 
agencies  of  good  in  the  world.  But  it  does  not  lessen  William 
Carey's  honor,  nor  that  of  his  denomination,  to  trace  out  in  some 
little  detail  the  various  roots  of  missionary  interest  and  enter- 
j>rise,  striking  back  deeply  into  the  past  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  of  that  Church  whose  very  name  is  one  with  Mis- 
sions, roots  which  in  1792  began  to  come  into  their  period  of 
grander  efflorescence,  a  period  which  we  trust  will  soon  outgrow 
itself,  and  merge  into  one  in  which  the  Unitas  Fratrum  shall  on 
this  side  supply  the  model  to  the  Universal  Church. 

Charles  C.  Starbucks 
Andover. 


METHODISM  AND  THE  ANDOVER  THEOLOGY. 

The  Methodist  movement  did  not  arise  as  a  theological  pro- 
test, but  as  a  revival  of  religious  life.  It  was  born  in  Oxford 
University,  where  a  band  of  students  called  ^^  Methodists ''  be- 
came distinguished  from  their  fellows  by  their  frequent  meetings 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  their  strict  living,  and 
by  their  works  of  charity.  As  an  influence  in  the  world,  it  took  its 
rise  in  the  deepened  spiritual  experience  of  Wesley  which  he  felt 
in  the  famous  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  June,  1738, 
and  which  he  describes  with  such  candor  and  nai  vet£  in  his  ^^  Jour- 
nals.*' It  is  interesting  to  notice  here  the  influence  of  Luther. 
It  was  while  some  one  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  is  explained  the  change  which  God  works 
in  the  heart  through  faith,  when,  as  he  says,  ^^  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for 
salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken 
away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."     With  the  glow,  fire,  and  freedom  bom  of  this  new  expe- 
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rience,  the  Wesleys  and  their  companions  went  forth  to  call  the 
multitudes  to  repentance.  They  preached  not  a  new  gospel,  but 
the  old  gospel  of  a  present  salvation  through  faith.  What  was 
the  content  of  their  message  ?  All  men  are  sinners ;  all  men  can 
be  saved  now ;  God  desires  to  save  all  men  and  has  made  ample 
provision  for  that  end;  repent  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  It  was  with  a  simple  gos- 
pel like  this,  which  indeed  fell  on  the  ears  of  thousands  of  all 
elasses  in  English  society  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  proclaimed 
mth  all  the  ardor  and  firmness  of  conviction  of  men  whom  it  had 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  early  Methodist  preachers 
went  forth  over  the  British  Isles  calling  the  people  to  God,  and 
•effecting  the  most  influential  religious  revival  in  modem  times. 

Theologically,  Wesley  stood  on  the  formularies  of  his  church. 
He  was  never  conscious  of  bringing  in  a  new  doctrine.  The  char- 
acter of  his  work  and  the  practical  cast  of  his  mind  caused  him 
naturally  to  emphasize  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith,  re- 
f^eneration,  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit.  But  these  were  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church.  He 
was  only  reviving  teachings  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  W^ith 
xegard  to  his  preachers  and  the  members  of  his  societies,  he  laid 
down  no  dogmatic  tests  whatever.  "Were  they  striving  after  holi- 
ness ?  That  was  sufficient.  In  his  description  of  a  Methodist,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  religious  opinion  as  the  mark  of  such  a 
•character,  but  enlarges  on  his  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications. 

^^  A  Methodist,'*  he  says,  ^^  is  one  who  has  the  love  of  God  shed 
rabroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  him  ;  one  who 
loves  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind, 
and  strength.  He  rejoices  evermore,  prays  without  ceasing,  and 
in  everything  gives  fthanks.  His  heart  is  full  of  love  to  all  man- 
kind,  and  is  purified  from  envy,  malice,  wrath,  and  every  unkind 
Affection.  His  own  desire,  and  the  one  design  of  his  life,  is  not 
to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  He  keeps 
all  God's  commandments,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  He  fol- 
lows not  the  customs  of  the  world  ;  for  vice  does  not  lose  its  na- 
ture through  its  becoming  fashionable.  He  fares  not  sumptuously 
every  day.  He  cannot  lay  up  treasure  upon  earth  ;  nor  can  be 
adorn  himself  with  gold  or  costly  apparel.  He  cannot  join  in 
any  diversion  that  has  the  least  tendency  to  vice.  He  cannot 
speak  evil  of  his  neighbor  any  more  than  he  can  tell  a  lie.  He 
cannot  utter  unkind  or  evil  words.  No  corrupt  communication 
ever  comes  out  of  his  mouth.     He  does  good  unto  all  men  ;  unto 
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neighbors,  strangers,  friends,  and  enemies.  These  are  the  prin* 
ciples  and  practices  of  our  sect.  These  are  the  marks  of  a  true 
Methodist.  By  these  alone  do  Methodists  desire  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  men." 

Holding,  as  he  did  firmly,  to  the  general  doctrinal  position  of 
Protestantism,  but  with  a  remarkable  liberality  in  dealing  with 
the  theological  opinions  of  men,  and  with  a  generous  catholicity 
toward  all  branches  of  the  church,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
theology  of  Wesley,  and,  through  him,  of  Methodism,  should  be 
moulded  somewhat  by  the  experiences  through  which  he  had  passed 
and  the  work  which  God  had  thrust  upon  him.  This,  in  fact, 
appears.  Methodism  might  be  called  the  theology  of  Christian 
experience,  of  evangelism,  and  of  a  missionary  age.  It  empha- 
sizes the  immanence  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  and  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  immediate  responsibility  of  every  man  to  God, 
free  vdU,  God's  universal  and  bona  fide  overtures  of  grace,  the 
necessity  of  conversion,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  to  lead 
to  conversion,  the  witness  of  that  Spirit  to  the  sonship  of  the  be- 
liever, the  possibility  of  being  cleansed  from  all  sin  in  this  life, 
and  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  realize  a  relative  (not  abso- 
lute) perfection  of  love  toward  God  and  man.  These  are  and 
always  have  been  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Methodism,  and 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  all  religious  systems,  her  theology  has 
been  drawn  out  at  length  by  systematic  theologians,  who  often 
differ  from  each  other,  and  whose  views  are  binding  upon  no  one, 
whoever  maintains  these  points  is  a  MethodUt,  whatever  he  may 
think  on  other  disputed  dogmas.  God  gave  to  Methodism  a  clear 
and  distinct  message  to  the  world,  and  she  has  given  it  out  faith- 
fully and  without  stint,  and  her  adherents  may  be  pardoned  for 
believing  that  that  testimony  of  hers  which  has  gone  out  into  all 
the  world  has  given  a  tone  to  all  modiem  preaching,  a  mellowing 
to  much  theological  thinking,  and  an  impetus  unparalleled  to 
Christian  activity. 

Whether  or  not  the  Andover  movement  is  a  tribute  to  Method- 
ism will  be  answered,  no  doubt,  according  to  one*s  prepossessions. 
That  its  promoters  were  consciously  influenced  by  the  study  of 
Methodist  theology  is  not  at  all  likely.  That  they  had  regard 
to  Methodism  in  any  way  is  very  improbable.  That  some  of 
the  theories  which  they  have  advanced  have  been  denounced  by 
Methodists  is  very  true.  In  fact,  some  Methodist  clergymen 
think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  periodically  declare  themselves 
altogether  free  of  the  awful  heresy  of  a  future  probation.    The 
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**  Methodist  Review  "  denounces  Andover  in  terms  which  remind 
one  of  that  odium  theologicum  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
but  which  we  had  trusted  had  also  passed  away.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  has  heard  men  of  eminence  in  Methodism  speak 
in  kind  and  appreciative  words  of  the  Andover  theology.  That 
theology  is  a  free  development  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
New  England  divines,  consisting  especially  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  of  a  universal  atonement.  It  is  not  imitative  of  any 
theological  doctrine  or  system  ;  it  goes  its  own  way  in  conformity 
to  the  New  England  divinity  out  of  which  it  sprung.  But  who 
would  assert  that  it  has  no  relation  to  that  wider  current  of 
thought  outside  on  which  have  been  borne  the  passing  genera- 
tions ?  We  give  our  testimony ;  it  dies  away  in  silence,  as  it 
may  seem  to  us.  But  not  so.  It  intermingles  with  the  thonghts 
and  lives  of  men.  If  there  is  in  it  the  eternal  truth,  it  quickens, 
it  makes  alive,  it  prompts,  it  returns  not  to  us  as  an  empty  voice. 
It  was  so  with  the  testimony  of  Wesley.  It  was  heard  again  in 
Schleiermacher,  in  Neander  (^Pectus  est  quod  fadt  theologum)^ 
in  Domer,  and  now  from  Andover  hill  are  heard  the  words  long 
familiar  to  Methodists.     Yea,  the  faintly  whispered   hypothesis 

^  *^  The  Andover  sect,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Review^  *'  exhibits 
the  normalcy  of  an  error-begotten  and  error-directed  movemeut.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  a  second  probation  [a  doctrine  which  Andover  does  not  hold] 
is  the  breeder  of  trouble,  of  moral  disease,  and  of  a  general  theologic  disquiet 
that  augurs  disruption  and  dissolution.  As  the  ark  was  a  terror  among  the 
Philistines,  so  this  dogma  is  an  enemy  of  peace  among  freethinkers  and  here- 
tics. It  injures  most  tbose  who  coquet  with  it,  and  rather  inflames  than  heals 
the  wounds  that  sin  hath  made.  It  blisters  the  hands,  scorches  the  feet, 
leprously  infects  the  body,  disorganizes  the  thinking  faculties,  poisons  the 
moral  affections,  alienates  intellectual  fellowship,  and  is  a  pragmatic  element 
of  discontent  in  ecclesiastical  legblation  and  social  life."  The  leprous  influ- 
ence of  Andover  has  so  affected  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Walker,  of  Hartford, 
that  **  he  is  Jesuitical  without  any  justification,  and  loses  in  honor  among  those 
who  believe  in  integrity  of  character."  The  decision  of  the  Council  which 
ordained  the  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes  "was  seditious  and  rebellious."  *'The 
Andover  sect,  with  its  dogmas,  diseases,  and  rebellions,  should  take  the  back 
door  and  disappear  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Yoluntarj  or  eoforeed 
withdrawal  is  the  remedy  of  this  religious  irreligion.  .  .  .  Ichabod  is  already 
written  upon  the  dome  of  its  temple,  to  be  read  of  all  readers."  The  editor 
compares  the  Andover  professors  with  Paine  and  Voltaire,  and  accuses  them 
with  a  lack  of  righteousness  (Methodittl  Review,  March,  1889).  This  language 
is  sufficiently  courteous,  certainly.  It  was  announced  not  long  since  that  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  consented  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Foreign  Missions  in  that  seat  of  leprosy,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of 
infection  to  his  body,  disorganization  to  his  thinking  faculties,  poisoning  to  hb 
moral  affections,  not  to  speak  of  the  lesser  risk  to  his  feet  and  hands. 
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which  to  the  minds  of  many  is  the  head  and  front  of  Andover's 
offending,  Methodists  have  heard  defined  as  a  truth  with  almost 
axiomatic  precision  and  certainty.  At  any  rate,  it  will  now  be 
shown  that  in  those  very  particulars  in  which  Andover  is  sup- 
posed to  have  diverged  from  Calvinistio  orthodoxy,  she  has 
brought  herself  into  sympathetic  relations  with  Methodism. 
Where  the  old  theology  thinks  she  has  gone  astray  the  farthest, 
there  she  finds  herself  in  unimpeachably  good  company.^ 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  Andover 
teaches  that  the  experience  of  God's  children,  the  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  is  a  distinct  and  authori- 
tative test  of  Christian  dogma,  as  real  a  test  as  the  Scriptures, 
though  in  a  different  sense,  with  which  Scriptures  its  witness, 
when  accurately  ascertained,  agrees,  but  always  subordinate  to 
them  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Christian  conscious^ 
ness  grows  out  of  the  Bible  and  depends  on  the  Bible,  which  is 
the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith,  but  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of 
spiritual  truth  lives  again  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  so  that  all 
the  doctrines  framed  therefrom  must  inevitably  meet  the  test  of 
the  Christian  experience. 

^^The  Christian  consciousness  is  neither  independent  of  nor 
opposed  to  reason  as  an  organ  of  religious  knowledge.  The  truths 
of  Christianity  are  addressed  to  reason,  but  also  to  heart  and  life, 
and  a  response  is  gained  both  from  reason  and  spirit.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  and  of  the  church  verifies  in  experi- 
ence the  truth  which  has  already  commended  itself  to  reason.  •  .  • 
One  cannot  go  beneath  his  consciousness.  One  cannot  dispute  nor 
doubt  the  deliverance  of  his  consciousness.  The  church  does  not 
give  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Its  testimony  may 
give  a  strong  presumption,  but  experience  only  can  give  certainty. 
The  Bible  does  not  give  certainty.  It  is  merely  a  book  lying  on 
the  table,  nothing  but  paper  and  ink.  It  is  only  when  the  truths 
which  lie  back  of  the  Bible  are  acted  on,  that  we  can  be  certain 
they  are  real.  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  .  .  . 
The  function  of  the  Christian  consciousness  is  not  exercised 
apart  from   the  Bible  nor  apart  from  Christianity.     It  is  not 

^  For  the  following  exposition  and  comparison  of  Andover  theology  and 
Methodism,  the  writer  is  alone  responsible.  He  has  tried,  however,  to  be  just 
to  both  parties.  The  Methodist  writers  qaoted  speak  onlj  for  themselves; 
they  do  not  bind  their  church.  But  their  utterances  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting either  the  teachings  of  the  church,  or  modes  of  thought  current  in  th« 
church. 
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independent  of  them.  •  .  .  Personal  conviction,  gained  through 
experience,  is  essential  for  personal  certainty  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  this  sort  was  the  certainty  of  apostolic  times.  Then 
there  was  no  church  clothed  with  authority,  and  no  Bible  to  ap- 
peal to.  The  final  appeal  was  to  the  consciousness  of  believers. 
At  this  point  the  profoundest  philosophizing  unites  with  mysti- 
cism, Methodism,  modem  Evangelism,  in  resting  back  upon  con- 
sciousness as  that  which  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  certainty.  .  .  . 
The  Bible  is  true,  because  it  corresponds  in  its  history,  precept, 
doctrine,  and  prophecy  with  the  reality  and  energy  of  God's  re- 
deeming grace  in  human  history."  ^ 

The  Spirit  in  the  body  of  Christian  believers  goes  along  with 
the  word  in  its  witnessing,  verifying,  and  illuminating  office.  Is 
not  this  conception  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  is  it  not  in  harmony  with  the  Protes- 
tant idea  of  the  immediate  and  living  relation  of  the  believer  to 
God  ?  However  we  may  answer  this  question,  this  was  the  idea 
which  Methodism  seized  hold  of,  and  which  gave  a  complexion  to 
all  her  life  and  theology.  Truth  verifies  itself  to  the  soul,  God 
reveals  himself  to  the  believer,  the  Spirit  witnesses  directly  to 
the  soul  of  the  Sonship  of  God*s  child.  It  was  this  which  gave 
Methodism  her  early  triumphs,  and  which  gave  such  power  and 
joy  to  her  converts.  No  persecution,  no  assaults  of  unbelief  or 
ridicule,  could  daunt  the  fearlessness  of  the  early  Methodists 
when  they  witnessed  of  what  God  had  done  for  them,  or  could 
dampen  their  hope,  sure  and  steadfast,  of  eternal  life.  Wesley 
taught  them  that  if  they  were  God's  children  indeed  they  would 
not  only  show  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  that  Spirit 
would  bear  witness  with  theirs  that  they  were  bom  of  God.  But 
in  Wesley's  mind  the  witnessing  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  had  to  do  not  only  with  matters  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, but  also  with  matters  of  Christian  truth.  And  how  coald 
this  be  otherwise  ?  For  justification,  regeneration,  assurance, 
peace  of  conscience,  and  fellowship  with  God  were  not  only  mat- 
ters of  experience,  but  also  of  intellectual  apprehension  as  doc- 
trines. And  experience,  or  the  testimony  of  the  light  within,  re- 
acted as  a  test  or  arbiter  of  the  doctrine.    In  their  great  battle  with 

^  Professor  George  Harris, ''  The  Function  of  the  Christian  Consciousneas,'* 
in  Andover  Review,  ii.  338  f^.;  see  also  595^9.  That  the  Bible  remains  the  only 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  maintained  by  Professor  Harris,  /.  c,  pp. 
349,  350,  597-599,  and  Professor  Smyth,  The  Andover  Case,  Boston:  Cupples, 
Upham  &  Co.,  1887,  pp.  9-16. 
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the  Calvinism  of  Toplady,  Hill,  Shirley,  and  others,  Wesley  and 
Fletcher  constantly  appealed  to  the  convictions  of  the  Christian 
reason,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment  of  all  fair-minded  men.  Fletcher 
calls  the  '^  two  pillars  of  Protestantism  —  sound  reason  and  plain 
Scripture,"  and  lays  down  as  a  settled  principle  in  theological  con- 
troversy that  ^^  right  reason  has  an  important  place  in  matters  of 
faith,"  ^  an  axiom  of  equal  importance  with  that  other,  "  all  mat- 
ters of  faith  may  and  must  be  decided  by  Scripture  understood 
reasonably,  and  consistently  with  the  context."  '^  I  do  also  enter 
roy  protest  against  it  [Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees]  as  being 
contrary  to  the  divine  goodness,  derogatory  to  Christ*s  merits,  sub- 
versive of  the  penitent's  hope,  destructive  of  the  believer's  joy, 
unscriptural,  irrational."  ^  The  conscience  of  the  believer  and  all 
the  joy  and  hope  of  his  life  protested  as  strongly  against  the  doc- 
trine in  question  as  the  Scriptures,  and  their  protest  was  as  valid 
as  that  of  the  latter.  He  says  in  another  place  that  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Toplady  ^^  equally  shock  reason  and  conscience,"  ^  and 
taking  his  stand  firmly  on  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, he  says  (speaking  of  those  who  are  preordained  to 
eternal  damnation)  :  ^'  We  affirm  that  their  endless  torments  can 
never  be  just;  and,  of  consequence,  that  the  Calvinian' reproba- 
tion of  unborn  men,  which  Mr.  T.  has  tried  to  dress  up  in  Scrip* 
ture  phrases,  is  as  contrary  to  the  Scripture  reprobation  of  stub- 
bom  offenders  as  Herod's  ordering  the  barbarous  destruction  of 
the  holy  innocents  is  different  from  his  ordering  the  righteous 
execution  of  bloody  murderera."  * 

Wesley  is  equally  emphatic  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
witness  within.  Speaking  of  certain  rigorous  doctrines,  he  says  : 
^^  If  such  a  doctrine  could  be  found  in  Scripture  it  would  be  sure 
proof  that  we  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  What- 
ever that  Scripture  proves,  it  can  never  prove  this.  Whatever  its 
true  meaning,  this  cannot  be  its  true  meaning.  Do  you  ask,  what 
is  its  true  meaning,  then  ?  If  I  say,  I  know  not,  you  have  gained 
nothing,  for  there  are  many  Scriptures  the  true  sense  whereof 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  know  till  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
But  this  I  know,  better  it  were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all  than 
to  say  it  had  such  a  sense  as  this.  •  .  .  No  Scripture  can  mean 
that  God  is  not  love,  or  that  his  mercy  is  not  over  all  his  works."  ^ 

It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  Wesley  loved  to  dwell  on  the 

^  Checks  to  Antinamiamimf  yoI.  ii.  pp.  19, 11. 

<  Ibid.,  li.  18.  •  Ibid.,  ii.  442.  «  Ibid,,  ii.  451. 

*  Sermons  an  Several  Occasions^  Serm.  liv.,  **  Free  Grace,"  §  26. 
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internal  evidences  of  Christianity.  Christianity,  he  says,  ^^is 
holiness  and  happiness,  the  image  of  God  impressed,  on  a  created 
spirit ;  a  fountain  of  peace  and  love  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  troth 
of  Christianity.  I  do  not  undervalue  traditional  evidence.  Let 
it  have  its  place  and  its  due  honor.  It  is  highly  serviceable  in  its 
kind  and  its  degree.  And  yet  I  cannot  set  it  on  a  level  with  this. 
...  I  have  sometimes  been  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  has  in  most  later  ages  permitted  the  external  evi- 
dence of  Christianity  to  be  more  or  less  clogged  and  incumbered 
for  this  very  reason,  that  men  (of  reflection  especially)  might  not 
altx)gether  rest  there,  but  be  constrained  to  look  into  themselves 
also,  and  to  attend  to  the  light  shining  in  their  hearts."  ^ 

By  the  side  of  this  place  the  words  of  the  late  Professor 
Stearns,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  as  the  voice  of  the 
modern  theology :  — 

'^  Most  of  all  Christianity  rests  the  weight  of  its  argument  upon 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  church  concerning  Christ,  and 
the  personal  convictions  of  the  individual  believer,  that  inner 
certainty  of  Christ,  born  of  experience,  which  is  not  an  opinion 
but  a  knbwledge,  carrying  with  it  its  own  self-evidencing  proof  — 
the  testimonium  spiritus  sancti  —  of  which  the  Reformers  speak 
so  much,  and  which  gave  such  buoyancy  and  serenity  to  their 
faith."2 

What  are  these  words  but  the  echo  of  the  equally  admirable 
words  of  one  of  the  latest  masters  of  Methodist  theology  :  — 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  also  the  ^^  ^  full  assurance  of  under- 
standing.' St.  Paul  prays  in  behalf  of  the  Colossians  (ii.  2) 
that  they  might  add  to  the  two  other  kinds  of  assurance  an 
unbounding  and  undimmed  confidence  of  the  understanding, 
Wcar€<o9,  in  all  truths  that  belong  to  the  ^  mystery  of  God,  which 
is  Christ.'     It  imports  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  receive 

1  Works,  ix.  62. 

^  New  Englander,  1882,  p.  88.  Professor  Steams  elaborated  this  argument 
with  great  fullness  in  his  Ely  Lectures  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Tkt 
Evidence  of  Christian  Experience  (New  York,  1891),  one  of  the  noblest  books  of 
recent  times.  This  book  is  as  valuable  for  the  culture  of  the  Christian  life  as 
it  is  for  the  invigoration  of  the  intellect  by  its  strong  and  scholarly  diacussiooa 
See  especially  pages  110-194, 302^304,  388-390.  While  this  lamented  teaeher 
was  working  at  this  subject,  Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  developing  another  aspect  of  it  in  the  Merrick  Lectures  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  on  The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Experience  (New 
York,  1890),  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  this  able  thinker. 
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Christ  to  have  an  intellectual  and  experimental  hold  of  Him, 
and  of  the  whole  circle  of  his  doctrine.  They  know  truth,  as 
*  truth  is  in  Jesus'  (Eph.  iv.  21)  ;  that  is,  not  only  the  truth,  but 
truth.  They  have  the  highest  knowledge,  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  faith,  they  have  such  faith  in  this  object  as  makes  it  the  certi- 
tude of  knowledge.  This  is  that  testimonium  bpiritus  sancti 
which  the  old  Confessions  held ;  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
firming to  the  believer  the  verity  of  the  Christian  faith,  without 
which  all  belief  of  the  understanding  is  dead."  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  has  thus  been  carried 
out  by  Methodist  writers  from  the  beginning  till  now  as  covering 
the  whole  circle  of  doctrine.  All  dogmas  must  commend  them- 
selves first  to  Scripture  and  then  to  the  reason  and  heart  of  the 
Christian  man ;  if  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  Wesley  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
believer.  We  would  be  more  likely  to  mistake  in  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  Book  than  we  would  to  go  astray  in  following  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  intuitions  and  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  In 
present  day  phrase  this  doctrine  is  called  that  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  and  it  is  the  tribute  of  modern  theology  to  Wesley's 
far-reaching  visions  of  truth. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Andover  has  never  been  held 
to  a  strict  theory  of  the  Bible.  The  only  declaration  which  the 
creed  of  the  seminary  makes  on  the  subject  is  this :  ^'  That  the 
Word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice"  (§  2). 
Add  to  this  the  statement  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism, 
to  the  *'  fundamental  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  summarily  expressed  "  (in  which  the  professors,  except 
those  on  the  Associate  Foundation,  are  bound)  :  ^^  The  word  of 
God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and 
enjoy  Him  "  (Quest  2).  The  second  article  of  the  Associate  Stat- 
utes recognizes  the  fact,  however,  that  ^^  God  constantly  makes 
an  infallible  revelation  of  himself  in  his  works  of  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  redemption,"  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures.  The  An- 
dover divines  have  never  held,  therefore,  any  dogma  of  plenary  or 
verbal  inspiration. 

"Men  accuse  me,"  says  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  whose 
name  stands  for  so  much  in  the  history  of  New  England  ortho- 
dozy,  and  who  has  done  more  for  the  liberalizing  of  Andover  than 

^  Professor  William  B.  Pope,  Theology,  iii.  118. 
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any  or  all  of  the  teachers  connected  with  that  institation  from  the 
beginning  till  now,^  —  ^^  men  accuse  me  of  not  having  insisted 
on  the  theory  of  *•  verbal  inspiration,'  and  of  having  insisted  on 
nothing  more  than  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  Bible  in  its  religious 
and  ethical  teachings.  Here,  too,  I  have  never  supposed  that  I 
was  deviating  from  the  language  or  spirit  of  the  Creed.  [He 
then  quotes  the  language  of  the  Catechism,  as  above.]  Many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Seminary  fathers  believed  that  the  Bible  was  not 
given  to  teach  the  secular  sciences.  They  did  not  insist  that  its 
astronomical  statements  are  scientifically  accurate.  Whenever 
they  were  convinced  that  there  is  a  certain  law  of  nature  not  in- 
volving any  new  doctrine  of  religion  or  morals,  they  abstained 
from  quoting  the  Bible  in  opposition  to  it.  If  I  had  anticipated 
the  *•  new  departure  '  from  Calvinism,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
have  opposed  it  more  carefully  than  by  my  words  in  defining  in- 
spiration. I  have  defined  it  as  '  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  as  caused  them 
to  teach  in  the  best  possible  manner  whatever  they  intended  to 
teach,  and  especially  to  communicate  religious  truth  without  any 
error,  either  in  religious  doctrine  or  religious  impression.' "  ^ 

Dr.  Parks's  position  on  this  point  is  so  broadly  and  carefully 
taken  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  ^^  improvement "  by  the 
new  professors.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  deviation  from 
this  position  in  ^'  Progressive  Orthodoxy."  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Scriptures  in  that  book  (reprinted  from  "  Andover  Review  ")  the 
revelation  in  the  Bible  is  coordinated  with  the  revelation  in  the 
life  of  God's  people,  and  especially  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  apostolic  preaching,  and  the  rights  of  criticism  and  the 
candid  and  unfettered  investigation  of  sacred  histor}*^  are  nobly 
vindicated  ;  but  everywhere  the  supreme  and  infallible  authority 
of  the  Biblical  revelation  is  recognized. 

^'  The  Bible  is  the  representation  in  writing  of  God's  historical 
revelation  of  himself  to  man,  which  has  come  immediately  from 
that  revelation  as  it  passed  through  its  successive  stages.  We  see 
the  revealing  and  redeeming  purpose  of  God  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  the  fact  that  the  unique  events  in  which  He  disclosed 
himself  have  left  as  their  products  documents  which  bear  their 

^  We  ought  to  except,  possibly,  Professor' Moses  Stuart,  the  father  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  in  America,  whose  influence  was  mighty  in  the  same  direction, 
and  who  did  so  much  to  further  the  most  untrammeled  investigation  of  the 
Bible. 

3  AssociaU  Creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Boston,  1883),  p.  87. 
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own  immediate  impress.  In  the  Scriptures  themselves,  regarded 
as  sacred  compositions,  in  their  unparalleled  moral  and  religious 
power  and  beauty,  we  recognize  the  outgoing  of  that  inspired  life 
which  is  the  especial  medium  of  his  revelation.  In  the  living 
unity  into  which  their  contents,  so  rich  in  variety,  blend,  we  recog- 
nize the  reflection  of  that  redeeming  purpose  which  underlies  and 
shapes  all  the  events  of  which  they  bear  record.  That  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  unity  is  Jesus  Christ,  that  Scripture  is  felt  to  be  a 
whole  in  that  its  teachings  blend  in  showing  Him  in  his  historical 
relations  and  spiritual  function,  we  regard  as  the  reflection  of 
God's  purpose  to  make  this  theanthropic  Person  the  centre  of  the 
divine  revelation  to  man."  ^ 

No  exception  can  be  made  to  this  fine  putting.  The  whole  of 
this  thoughtful  chapter  is  most  admirable.  At  the  same  time, 
Andover  continues  to  hold  firmly  to  that  statement  of  the  creed 
which  embodies  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism, that  the  Bible  is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
See  this  point  maintained  with  eloquence  and  ability  by  Professor 
Egbert  C.  Smyth  in  his  argument  at  the  late  trial.^ 

What,  now,  is  the  doctrine  of  Methodism  concerning  inspira- 
tion ?  The  only  authoritative  statement  is  that  contained  in  the 
Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  ^'  The 
Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation  "  (art.  v.). 
The  ^'  everlasting  life  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ "  constitutes 
the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  their  chief  value 
(art.  vi.).  Outside  of  such  general  statements  as  these,  Method- 
ism stands  voucher  for  no  specific  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The 
early  theologians  formulated  no  doctrine  on  the  matter.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  they  cordially  assented  to 
that  view  of  the  Bible  held  by  the  evangelical  men  of  their  time, 
namely,  that  it  was  divinely  inspired  in  every  part.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  this,  and  did  not  seek  a  scientific  treatment 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  Bible.  Later,  her  theologians 
have  not  been  careful  to  agree  with  one  another  in  their  discus- 
sions of  this  subject.  Benjamin  Field,  whose  ^'  Handbook  of  The- 
ology "  has  been  widely  circulated,  and  has  been  put  on  the  course 

1  Progrtsdoe  Orthodoxy  (BoBton,  1885),  p.  233. 

^  StatemerUs  of  the  Andover  Professors  (Boston  :  Capples,  Upham  &  Co., 
1887),  pp.  ^20. 
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of  study  for  local  preachers  by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  contends  for  the  Terbal  inspii'ation  of  all  Scrip- 
ture.^ In  this  he  apparently  follows  Richard  Watson,  who  treats 
the  doctrine  in  his  ^^  Conversations  for  the  Young,"  and  not  in  his 
^^  Theological  Institutes,"  and  Dr.  Hannah.  The  same  theory 
was  espoused  by  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  and  set  forth  ia 
some  brilliant  articles  in  the  ^^  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview*' 
(1867-68).  A  modified  form  of  the  same  view  is  contended  for 
by  Professor  M.  S.  Terry ,^  who  freely  allows,  however,  discrepan- 
cies and  insoluble  difficulties  in  the  Bible  text^  Professor  James 
Strong  scouts  any  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  ably  shows 
its  difficulties  and  weakness.^  Professor  Henry  M.  Harman  does 
not  commit  himself  to  any  theory,  but  says  the  ^^  middle  coarse 
is  safest,"  and  adds  that  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  is  ^^  very 
inconvenient  to  the  Biblical  interpreter,  apart  from  its  being 
in  many  cases  useless,  for  it  compels  him  to  reconcile  every  dis- 
crepancy." ^  Bishop  Foster,  in  his  able  and  eloquent  recent  vol- 
umes, also  renounces  the  old  theories  of  plenary  inspiration.  ^^  It 
is  important  to  keep  in  remembrance,  further,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  not  in  the  same  degree  inspired  ;  and  though  we 
may  not  select  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every 
case,  we  may  be  able  to  know  sufficiently  the  substance  of  the 
revelation,  so  that  what  may  be  established  thereupon  shall  be 
authoritative  and  of  obligation  to  faith.  .  .  .  While  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  Bible  is  characteristically  a  divinely  in- 
spired book,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  it  in- 
spired in  every  word."  ^  He  holds  that  the  uninspired  portions 
do  not  interfere  with  its  being  on  the  whole  a  faithful  record.  He 
distinguishes  three  elements  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  source :  the 
first  dictated  by  the  Spirit  (a  fractional  part),  the  second  inspired 
as  to  the  ideas  (a  larger  part),  and  the  third  of  purely  hamsn 
origin,  with  a  general  superintendence  of  God  as  to  the  matter  to 
be  introduced  (a  still  larger  portion).^  Such  a  broad  and  tolerant 
theory  as  this  gives  room  for  all  the  facts  which  can  be  verified 
by  criticism,  while  at  the  same  time  it  saves  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Book. 

>  Handbook  of  Christian  Theology  (London,  1876),  pp.  60-69. 
«  Hermeneutics  (New  York,  1883),  pp.  137-150. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  614,  632. 

^  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cydopcedia,  iv.  611-616. 

•  Introduction  to  Holy  ScriptureSf  4th  ed.  enlarged  (New  York,  1884),  pp* 
21,  22. 

•  Studies  in  Theology,  i.  260.  Ibid.,  iii.  336. 
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Perhaps  the  best  discussion  of  inspiration  in  a  short  compass  hj 
a  Methodist  hand  is  that  by  Professor  William  B.  Pope.  His  view 
is  the  **'  dynamical,  as  indicating  that  the  inspiring  influence  was 
not  so  much  vpon  as  in  and  through  the  writers  ;  the  result,  how- 
ever, being  the  infallible  Rule  of  Faith  delivered  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  men  acted  upon  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  na- 
ture." The  human  element  is  given  the  fullest  recognition.  The 
^^  dignity  of  the  word  of  God  is  consistent  with  the  incorrectness 
of  our  present  form  of  Scripture  in  things  entirelj'  unconnected 
with  faith."  The  writers  of  Scripture  deliver  their  independent 
and  faithful  testimony.  Sometimes  they  have  to  register  facts,  or 
supposed  facts,  which  they  gather  from  public  records ;  sometimes 
to  record  traditions,  legends,  current  opinions,  or  uninspired  tradi- 
tiouH  handed  down  by  tradition  :  in  these  cases  they  are  only  wit- 
nesses of  what  they  found.  Sometimes  they  have  to  narrate  events 
in  which  they  had  taken  part  to  a  greater  or  less  extent :  in  this  case 
they  are  directed  to  chronicle  the  result  of  their  own  investigations, 
each  according  to  his  own  lights.  Occasionally  they  are  concur- 
rent witnesses  of  transactions  which  they  observed  from  different 
points  of  view :  under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  previous 
harmonizing  of  the  testimonies,  but  each  gives  his  own  faithful  wit- 
ness, according  to  his  divinely  aided  remembrance,  the  divine  aid, 
however,  not  necessarily  rectifying  the  original  defect  or  incom- 
pleteness of  observation.  Hence  arise  certain  differences  of  pre- 
sentation, which  the  free  spirit  has  permitted,  —  differences  which 
are  just  enough  to  show  that  the  witnesses  are  sent  to  give  their 
evidence  as  independent,  never  enough  to  betray  the  supreme 
cause  of  truth.  The  Biblical  writers  have  also  to  ^^  register  facts, 
or  supposed  facts,  which  they  gather  from  public  records ;  some- 
times to  record  traditions,  legends,  current  opinions,  or  unin- 
spired opinions  handed  down  by  tradition.'.'  There  are  ''  methods 
entirely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  word  of  God"  by 
which  the  ^'  common  infirmities  of  human  composition  "  and  the 
'^  errors  "  in  Scripture  in  ^*  things  entirely  unconnected  with  faith  " 
can  be  maintained. 

But  not  only  are  defects,  traditions,  legends,  and  discrepancies 
thus  freely  acknowledged,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  in  re- 
ligious matters  the  Bible  presents  perfect  truth  only  when  the 
aggregate  is  received.  The  Bible  is  one  organic  whole.  Truth  is 
in  every  part ;  the  whole  truth,  however,  is  only  in  the  complete 
Bible.  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  inspired  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  New;  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
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were  inspired  to  supplement  the  Old.  The  Synoptic  Evangelists 
do  not  give  the  full  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  to  the  person  of  Christ ; 
but  St.  John's  presentation  of  it  requires  theirs  as  a  background. 
This  view  of  Scripture  as  a  living  organism,  and  of  divine  author- 
ity only  as  an  organic  unit,  which  is  a  favorite  theme  of  modem 
theologians,^  is  cordially  espoused  by  Dr.  Pope.  He  defines  in- 
spiration as  that  ^*  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
minds  of  holy  men,  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  qualified  them 
to  communicate,  from  age  to  age,  an  infallible  record  of  the  re- 
deeming will  of  God."  Let  the  reader  notice  concerning  this 
statement  that  (1)  it  makes  inspiration  psychological,  and  not 
mechanical ;  (2)  its  effect  is  a  mental  qualification,  and  not  the 
using  of  an  instrument  or  amanuensis ;  (8)  the  resulting  infalli- 
bility of  the  record  pertains  to  the  divine  truth  only,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  human  imperfections  and  errors  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  in  the  Bible ;  (4)  this  infallibility  is  confined 
to  the  divine  truth  as  that  truth  concerns  redemption,  and  not  as 
it  concerns  history,  chronology,  science,  and  subjects  within  the 
range  of  human  investigation.^ 

Do  not  Methodism  and  Andover  here  also  join  hands  ?  The 
chapter  on  the  Scriptures  in  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy "  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  the  definition  just  quoted.  Both  Methodist  and 
Andover  theologians  make  the  same  concessions,  both  hold  to  the 
same  facts.  As  their  doctrine  of  the  Christian  consciousness  is 
the  same,  so  is  their  doctrine  of  inspiration.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  when  a  Methodist  utters  his  fierce  diatribes  against 
Andover  he  is  lashing  the  backs  of  his  own  divines. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  Andover  unites  with  Methodism  in  re- 
lieving the  conscience  of  believers  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
old  dogma  of  inspiration.  The  Bible  will  shine  forth  with  all  the 
more  glory  when  we  no  longer  look  upon  it  as  a  ^*  colossal  Mem- 
non's  head,  a  hollow  passage  for  a  voice  that  mocks  the  voices  of 
many  men."  It  is  the  glory  of  Methodism  that  she  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  bringing  in  a  more  reason- 
able and  living  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  When  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  name  of  Methodism  to  cover  with  reproaches  those 
freer  views  of  the  Bible,  let  us  be  recalled  to  a  saner  judgment 

^  Hagenbach,  Theol,  Encyclopcsdia  and  Methodology  (ed.  Crooks  and  Hunti 
1884),  pp.  162,  164  ;  Nitzsch,  System  of  Chr,  Doctrine,  p.  79 ;  Beck,  JFwW- 
tung  in  d.  System  d.  Christl,  Lehre,  p.  216 ;  Ladd,  DoOrine  of  Sacred  Scri^ 
ture,  i.  214 ;  Ewald,  Revelation :  ito  Nattsre  and  Record^  p.  431  ;  Martensett, 
Chr.  Dogmatics,  p.  402. 

<  See  Pope,  Theology,  i.  172, 173, 168, 182, 185, 184, 192, 193. 
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**  Men  are  inspired,"  says  Professor  George  B.  Crooks,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  ^*  to  write  the  theocratic  history  in  order 
that  the  record  of  the  covenant  relations  of  God  with  us  may  be 
preserved ;  but  that  does  not  imply  that  they  shall  be  infallible 
in  detail  upon  matters  of  no  consequence.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  they  shall  be  preserved  from  fundamental  error,  and  shall 
faithfully  present  the  theocratic  idea."  ^ 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  never  defines  inspiration,"  says  Dr.  Pope,  of 
Didsbury  Theological  College,  England,  ^'  as  applied  to  the  whole 
body  of  Scripture.  We  have^  to  construct  our  theory  from  the 
facts ;  and  our  theory  must  take  those  indisputable  facts  as  it 
finds  them.  As  a  whole,  the  Bible  shines  upon  the  spirit  of  man 
as  the  sun  in  the  firmament ;  not  less  clear,  not  less  self- eviden- 
cing. The  difBculties  are  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  our  diligence, 
our  humility  ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  our  souls  in  dependence  not 
upon  the  letter,  but  upon  the  spirit."  ^ 

III.  The  Absoluteness  of  Christianity.  There  remains  one 
other  point  in  which  Andover  presents  striking  agreement  with 
Methodism,  that  is,  its  doctrine  of  Christ*s  relation  to  the  race* 
Andover  teaches  that  since  Christ  has  entered  into  the  life  of 
humanity  the  race  as  such  is  a  redeemed  race,  and  can  be  reck- 
oned with  only  in  its  relation  to  Christ.  The  New  England  the- 
ology has  always  maintained  that  our  Lord  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  in  this  respect  parting  from  the  higher 
types  of  Calvinism.  Andover  holds  that  it  is  a  logical  outcome 
of  this  position  that  the  race  can  be  saved  only  by  Christ,  and  that 
its  destinies  must  be  decided  by  the  relation  which  it  assumes  to 
its  Bedeemer  and  Lord. 

''*'  A  divine  Saviour  must  be  a  Saviour  sufficient  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  aU  men.  But  we  also  find  in  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
with  equal  reason,  the  universality  of  the  gospel.  As  shown  in 
the  article  on  Incarnation,  the  characteristic  of  his  bi*ethren  is 
that  He  stands  in  universal  relation  to  his  brethren.  He  is  the 
universal  man,  the  head  of  humanity,  the  son  of  man.  Also,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  considerable  of  recent  enlargements  in 
Christian  thought,  we  are  finding  in  the  Scriptural  teaching  of 
judgment  by  Christ  confirmation  of  his  universal  relation  to  men. 
We  are  learning  that  this  means  more  than  that  the  judgment  is 
divine,  and  therefore  cannot  mistake ;  more  than  that  it  is  sympa- 
thetic, and  therefore  will  not  be  severe.     Since  Christ  is  to  judge 

^  HomOeHc  Review,  Angnst,  1886,  p.  102. 
s  Theology,  L  191, 192.    See  pp.  92-99, 156-192. 
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the  world,  we  know  that  the  decisive  fact  for  every  man  is  his  re- 
lation to  Christ.  In  the  supreme  day,  the  secrets  of  men  are  to 
be  judged  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  gospel.  Every  man's 
judgment,  his  ic/»urif,  is  in  relation  to  Him  who  has  authority  to 
exercise  judgment  hecduse  he  is  the  Son  of  man.  The  Redeemer 
is  the  judge.  Kedemption  and  judgment  are  correlatiye.  As 
redemption  is  the  final  and  supreme  revelation  to  man,  no  more 
sacrifice  remaining,  so  the  irreversible  word  of  destiny  is  pro- 
nounced only  in  view  of  each  individual's  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  Christ.  Thus,  on  every  side,  as  the  gospel  is  better  under- 
stood, fresh  confirmation  is  found  of  its  universality,  and  all  the- 
ories of  the  condition,  salvability,  and  destiny  of  men  must  be 
;8haped  in  conformity  with  the  unbounded  power,  claim,  and 
promise  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  great  principle  that  every  man 
must  be  given  a  Christian  probation.  The  determining  forces  of 
his  destiny  must  run  their  course  under  the  light  of  the  cross. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  vast  majority  of  humankind,  living  or 
dead,  have  known  nothing  in  their  earthly  lives  of  their  Saviour, 
it  follows  that  in  the  middle  state  which  lies  between  death  and 
the  final  judgment  their  Lord  will  be  revealed  to  them,  and  their 
•eternal  condition  will  be  marred  or  made  by  their  rejection  or  ac- 
ceptance of  Him.  It  is  this  coroUary  from  the  main  doctrine  of 
'Christ  as  the  head  of  humanity,  and  the  universality  of  his  atone- 
•ment,  which  has  made  so  much  noise,  and  has  brought  so  much 
•opprobrium  on  the  heads  of  the  Andover  professors.  Whether 
•or  not  this  inference  is  a  just  one,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire. 
But  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  a  thoroughly  evangelical  theology, 
that  it  is  an  hypothesis  as  reasonable  as  the  most  of  those  which 
are  put  forward  to  explain  those  parts  of  the  Christian  system 
which  vanish  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and  that  it  has  long  been 
lield  either  as  a  hope,  an  alternative,  or  an  assured  content  of 
iaith  by  orthodox  .theologians  of  England  and  Germany,  cannot 
be  denied. 

But  wbat  ive  are  anxious  now  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact 
iihat  in  this  position  also  Andover  has  been  anticipated  by  Method- 
ism. If  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attached  to  men  who  take  this 
view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity,  that  reproach  must  be  shared  by 
Methodism ;  if  any  honor,  then  must  it  not  be  denied  to  ths 
latter.  If  the  Christo-centric  movement  of  modem  theol<^  has 
brought  these  Congregational  divines  to  the  position  long  held 

^  Progrtmve  Orthodoxy,  pp.  240,  241. 
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by  evaiigelical  thinkers  of  Germany,  Methodism  has  not  been 
outside  the  current.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  deemed' 
heretical  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  and  that  for  this  reason  must  the  gospel  be 
preached  to  the  dead  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  thaf 
gospel  (see  1  Pet.  iv.  6 ;  Rom.  ii.  16),  there  is  that  vigorous 
offshoot  of  the  living  vine  of  the  church,  called  Methodism, 
caught  in  the  toils  of  false  doctrine.  To  show  the  harmony  be- 
tween Methodism  and  Andover  as  to  this  point,  it  will  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  place  in  parallel  columns  a  representative  utterance  of 
both  schools  of  thought.  In  the  right  hand  column  will  be  found 
quotations  from  the  ^^  Theology  "  of  Professor  William  B.  Pope, 
ex-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  work  is  the  text-book  in  the  course  of  study  for 
ministers  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches,  and  is  not  only  by  far  the  best  presentation  of  all  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  from  a  Methodist  standpoint,  but  is  in 
fact  the  only  attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  by  a  Methodist  to 
treat  thoroughly  and  yet  concisely  the  theology  of  Methodism  in 
its  place  in  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  In  the  left-hand  column  a  few  quotations  from  the 
volume  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy,"  by  the  editors  of  the  "  Andover 
Keview,"  will  appear.  This  showing  must  be  brief,  but  it  is  hoped 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

"  FItOGBESSIVE   ORTHODOXY.*'  DB.   POPE's   "THEOLOGY." 

^*  What  we  maintain  is  that  Scrip-  ''As  to  those  who  have  not  de- 
tare  w  praetically  silent  concerning  liberately  rejected  Him  of  whom 
the  prospects  of  those  who  have  no  they  have  never  heard,  the  silence 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  that  the  of  revelation  should  be  our  silence, 
few  allusions  to  be  found  may,  on  There  is  no  distinct  announcement 
the  whole,  be  used  quite  as  properly  as  to  the  publication  of  the  glad 
to  favor  as  to  discourage  hope  for  tidings  of  redemption  in  the  other 
the  heathen.  In  the  light  of  special  state  to  those  who  never  heard  them 
passages  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  on  earth.  This,  like  many  other 
and  we  are  therefore  left,  as  we  secrets  of  that  state,  is  kept  hidden 
stated  at  the  outset,  to  oar  concep-  in  the  divine  coansel.  .  .  .  Un- 
tion  of  the  significance  and  scope  of  doubtedly  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
the  GospeL"  (See  pp.  101,  102 ;  as  New  Testament  teaches  us  that,  as 
above  in  original  editorial,  vol.  iv.  there  is  no  other  name  given  among 
pt.  159.)  ^  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  all 

those  who  are  not  saved  must  re^ 

^  In  Progressive  Or&todoxy  this  passage  is  made  stronger,  thas :  — 

"  In  admitting  that  there  are  few'speoiflc  passages  which  relate  to  this  sub- 
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^'Our  view  is,  then,  that  Grod 
will  reveal  himself  in  Christ  to  all 
men.  Those  who  have  the  Gospel 
whUe  ihey  are  in  the  body  are  in 
the  decisive  period.  Neither  Scrip- 
tare  nor  the  observed  tendency  of 
character  to  become  permanently- 
fixed,  especially  under  the  Gospel, 
afford  any  reason  to  hope  that  a 
more  favorable,  or  indeed  any,  op- 
portunity will  be  given  after  death. 
But  to  those  who  do  not  know  God 
in  Christ  daring  the  earthly  life,  it 
seems  to  us  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge they  need  will  be  given  after 
death.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  as  positive  concerning  the  times, 
seasons,  or  circumstances  under 
which  God  will  reveal  himself  in 
Christ  as  we  are  that  the  principle 
is  of  universal  application,  that  no 
man  will  be  finally  judged  till  he 
knows  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  no  man  will  be 
hopelessly  condemned  except  for 
the  willful  and  final  rejection  of 
Christ"  (p.  105). 

*'^  We  do  not  argue,  then,  for  a 
second  probation,  nor  for  a  proba- 
tion indefinitely  prolonged,  bat  for  a 
Christian  probation,  sometime  and 


ject  that  Name  in  some  way  re- 
vealed to  them.  From  this  con- 
clusion neither  Scripture  nor  human 
charity  permits  us  to  decline. 
But  how  that  light  is  to  irradiate 
the  dread  future  we  know  not,  and 
it  is  presumptuous  even  for  charity 
too  curiously  to  inquire:  this  and 
many  other  mysteries  must  be  left 
to  the  infinite  love  and  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  (vol.  iii.  pp.  385,  386). 


'<  Christian  probation  has  a  spe- 
cific character  of  grace.  •  .  .  The 
ceasing  of  the  first  probation  his 
introduced   another  presided  over 


ject,  we  would  not  imply  that  Scripture  d  oes  not  strongly  support  our  position, 
hut  only  that  few  passages  are  found  which  make  explicit  statements.  Bat  b 
any  teaching  of  the  Bible  more  unmistakable  than  that  the  world  to  its  every 
individual  is  to  be  judged  by  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  ?  The  Scriptures  plainly  teach  the  universality  of  Christ's 
work  in  its  intent,  its  application,  and  its  consummation.  The  burden  of  proofi 
even  on  the  Scriptural  side,  rests  upon  those  who  aver  that  any  portion  of  the 
race  is  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  us 
to  quote  Scripture  which  shall  show  that  the  heathen  do  have  the  gospel  before 
they  are  judged.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  oppose  our  view  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture which  shall  show  that  the  heathen  do  not  have  the  gospel  before  they  are 
judged.  But  even  in  view  of  specific  passages,  although  they  are  few,  we 
claim  that  no  one  of  them  is  decisive  against  the  hope  which  may  be  enter- 
tained for  the  heathen,  while  there  are  others^  espe<Hally  those  in  the  Epirtle 
of  Peter,  which  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  favor  of  that  hope." 
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by  grace^  extending  oyer  mankind 
in  all  their  states  and  varieties.  .  .  • 
The  probation  of  all  men  individu- 
ally is  one  of  grace.  We  can  hardly 
tell  how  to  reconcile  this  with  some 
of  the  sayings  of  Scripture;  but 
the  duty  of  theology  is  to  reconcile 
those  sayings  with  this  truth.  The 
probationary  discipline  of  vast  mul. 
titndes  of  the  human  race  in  the 
present  life,  the  hidden  processes  of 
their  trial,  and  the  apportionment 
of  their  doom  hereafter  are  among 
the  reserved  mysteries  of  faith. 
Not  an  individual  of  all  the  count- 
less hosts  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam  will  be  dealt  with  save  on 
the  basis  of  a  trial  that  was  ap- 
pointed for  himself  as  if  He  were 
the  only  individual  in  probation," 
which  probation  is  '<  administered 
by  the  Redeemer  of  all  men " 
(pp.  104,105). 

^*  Man's  probation  is  bound  up 
with  all  the  issues  of  Christ's  com- 
ing. And  Jesus  said,  For  judg- 
ment am  I  come  into  this  world; 
this  answer,  at  the  close  to  these 
words  at  the  beginning,  This  child 
is  set  for  the  fall  and  rbing  again 
of  many  .  .  .  that  the  thoughts 
of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed. 
Either  through  direct  preaching  or 
through  indirect,  in  this  world  or 
beyond  it,  certainly  before  the 
Judgment  Day,  the  name  of  Jesus 
will  be,  it  must  be,  the  touchstone 
of  every  man's  will  and  the  arbiter 
of  his  doom  "  (p.  103). 

The  same  conclusion  as  that  just  stated  above  by  the  English 
Methodist  theologian  with  a  precision  that  Andover  has  never 
surpassed  is  laid  down  also  by  an  eminent  American  Methodist 
clergyman.  He  speaks,  too,  in  terms  which  are  refreshing  for 
their  clearness  and  boldness.     After  claiming  that  all  men  must 


somewhere,  and  for  a  Christian 
judgment,  under  which  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  all  the  nations,  and  all 
the  generations,  will  receive  the  al- 
lotments of  eternal  destiny "  (p. 
253). 

"  It  [that  judgment  is  to  be  ren- 
dered by  Christ]  means  that  all 
men  are  to  be  judged  under  the 
Grospel,  to  be  judged  by  their  rela- 
tion to  Christ.  God  reveals  himself 
in  Christ  for  the  enlightenment  and 
redemption  of  men.  This  is  the 
clearest,  the  most  gracious,  the  su- 
preme revelation ;  and  if  men  are 
judged  by  Christ,  they  are  judged 
in  accordance  with  that  revelation 
which  He  taught  to  the  world. 
They  are  not  to  be  judged  under 
the  light  of  reason  and  conscience 
alone,  but  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ "  (p.  72). 

'<We  believe  that  the  Biblical 
representations  of  the  final  judg- 
ment by  Christ  and  of  the  trium- 
phant consummation  of  the  redemp- 
tive kingdom  mean  that  the  end  is 
not  reached  till  all  mankind,  the 
least  and  the  greatest,  the  wisest 
and  the  most  ignorant,  the  purest 
and  the  most  depraved,  have  the 
knowledge  of  Grod's  amazing  love 
in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"  (p.  110). 
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stand  on  a  plane  of  equal  privilege  and  knowledge  before  tbeir 
final  destiny  is  decided,  on  a  plane  where  ^  there  can  be  no  coer- 
cion, direct  or  indirect,  whether  from  motive,  condition,  and  decree ; 
where  there  can  be  no  invincible  ignorance  of  duty,  of  privilege, 
or  of  advantage  ; "  where  the  *•'  possibilities  "  of  all  "  must  be  cor- 
relative ;  "  where  '^  no  disadvantages  should  ensue  from  birth,  or 
education,  or  environments ;  '*  where  ^  inherited  tendencies  to 
wrong-doing  should  be  neutralized,  and  the  soul  emancipated 
from  all  the  disadvantages  of  social  apostasy ; "  where  the  ^^  full, 
intense,  focalized  light  of  the  last  judgment  should  illuminate  the 
mind ; "  where  in  the  ^'  largest  conceivable  sense  it  shall  be  abso- 
lutely true,  ^  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  did  it  not,'  "  Bishop  John 
P.  Newman  proceeds :  — 

^^  Our  just  and  benevolent  Creator  will  give  to  each  and  all  his 
accountable  creatures  a  full  opportunity,  without  prejudice  and 
without  obstruction,  to  know  the  right  and  its  blessedness,  and  to 
know  the  wrong  and  its  cursedness.  No  matter  how  long  it  takes, 
—  seventy  years  or  seventy  thousand  years,  —  God  will  decide. 
Man  will  be  content.  It  is  in  the  unchanging  law  of  his  admin- 
istration, whether  applied  to  those  who  follow  the  lesser  lights  of 
nature,  or  the  teachings  of  their  pagan  religions,  or  the  fuller 
lights  of  the  Gospel.  And  inasmuch  as  all  are  dependent  upon 
the  vicarious  merits  of  Christ  for  eternal  bliss,  whether  infants  or 
adults,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  heathen  lands  or  those  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  He  will  present  himself  sometime,  somewhere,  some- 
how, to  every  human  soul,  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Nothing 
less  than  this  can  meet  the  demands  of  justice,  the  claims  of 
mercy,  and  the  created  rights  of  man.  This  is  the  significance 
of  those  apostolic  words :  '  Wherefore  God  also  has  highly  ex- 
alted him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.'  And  also  those  other  words  of  holy  prophecy: 
*'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and'  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 
And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  thiU;  sittetii  upoa 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever.' 

"  Such  an  opportunity  of  acceptance  of  the  Saviour  will  oe»c 
to  every  immortal  soul  on  the  score  of  justice.     There  will  be  ne 
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embarrassments  from  inability,  iutellectnal  or  moral.  To  know- 
ledge will  be  added  the  adequate  help.  Each  soul  in  its  final 
decision  will  be  in  a  state  and  condition  as  favorable  to  choose  as 
was  Adam  prior  to  his  fall.  Were  the  conseqnences  of  the  final 
rejection  of  Christ  limited  to  a  term  of  years,  whether  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand,  the  conditions  of  justice  might  be  less  exacting  ; 
but  this  final  decision  assumes  an  awful  majesty  of  right  and 
power  in  man  which  lifts  him  to  a  dignity  of  being  not  a  ^  little 
lower  than  the  angels,'  but  a  little  lower  than  God.  If  the  con- 
sequences of  sin  are  eternal,  without  rescue,  mitigation,  or  cessa- 
tion, this  aspect  of  the  incorrigible  removes  the  subject  from  the 
wholesale  precipitation  of  untold  multitudes  of  our  race  into 
endless  torments.  This  calmer,  clearer,  truer  view  suggests  the 
opposite  of  the  absolutely  horrid  pictures  of  hell  by  not  a  few 
writers  whose  fancies  are  not  facts,  whose  opinions  are  not  law."  ^ 

Then,  further  along,  speaking  of  the  Roman  idea  of  purgatory, 
Bishop  Newman  says :  — 

^^  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  honor  of  Him  who  ^  is  the  pro- 
pitiation of  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,'  to  hold  that  most  ancient  doctrine,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter,  that  Christ  descended  into 
Hades,  and  presented  himself  for  acceptance  to  all  who  had  died, 
from  Eden  to  Calvary,  who  had  not  heard  of  Jesus ;  and  which 
seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  those  other  words  of  the  apostle, 
'  For  this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are 
dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit  ? '  This  venerable  doctrine  was 
held  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers,  from  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp,  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  since  has  been  supported  by  not  a  few  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  Church  in  all  succeeding  centuries."  ^ 

Let  this  suffice.  Andover  and  Methodism  emphasize  the  same 
truths :  the  enlightenment  and  guiding  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  reasonable  theory  of  inspiration  which 
will  hold  all  the  facts  and  bear  the  strain  of  criticism  ;  the  abso- 
luteness and  finality  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  the  whole 
world,  which  alone  has  in  it  the  forces  of  redemption ;  the  con- 
sequent trial  of  every  man  under  the  light  of  the  cross;  and  the 
postulate  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis  of   the  publication  of  the 

1  John  P.  Newman,  D.  D.,  art.  "  Hell/'  in  Methodist  Review,  May,  1892, 
pp.  346,  347. 
*  L,  c,f  p.  366. 
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good  tidings  to  those  who  await  the  Last  Day  in  the  intermediate 
world.  Dr.  Pope  has  restored  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate 
state  to  Methodist  theology.  That  state  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  in  time.  Time  does  not  end  till  the  close 
of  the  mediatorial  kingdom.  The  grace  of  waiting  has  in  that 
state  its  '^  perfect  work."  Of  those  who  thus  wait,  ^^  time  is 
behind  them  ;  time  is  also  before  them ;  the  day  of  eternity  is  not 
yet  fully  come  "  (Theology,  iii.  384).  There  the  saints  grow  in 
^^  blessedness "  and  ^^  moral  energy,"  and  in  preparation  for  the 
vision  of  God.  There  the  ^* disembodied  rejecters  of  Christ" 
await  their  final  sentence.  And  then  those  who  in  this  life  have 
never  heard  of  the  Name  by  which  they  must  be  saved  must  have 
^^  that  Name  in  some  way  revealed  to  them  "  (pp.  885,  386}.  As 
a  result  of  these  processes,  ^^  mankind  as  such  and  as  a  race  will 
be  saved.  The  divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  man  in  his  own 
image  will  be  accomplished  through  the  atoning  mediation  of  Him 
who  came  to  ^  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil '  among  men.  .  .  . 
The  redeeming  purpose  of  Christ  as  to  the  family  of  Adam  must 
be  accomplished,  and  has  been  accomplished ;  not  merely  in  the 
gathering  of  an  elect  residue  from  the  generations,  but  in  the 
salvation  of  humanity."  The  paltry  minority  who  at  last  reject 
their  Saviour  at  the  same  time  disown  their  relation  to  men, 
^^  leave  the  communion  of  humanity,"  and  are  ^^  not  accounted  of." 
The  ^'  best  argument  and  assurance  "  for  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  purpose  and  kingdom  of  Christ  *^  is  that  he  who  knows  the 
price  of  his  own  life  and  death  ^  shaU  be  satisfied  * "  (pp.  427, 
428). 

With  such  a  glorious  eschatology  as  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Methodism  has  never  seen  such  a  development  as  that  which  has 
marked  the  New  England  theology  in  this  generation  ?  Method- 
ism has  prospered  and  has  been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
under  the  impetus  of  ideas  such  as  those  which  Andover  has 
brought  forward.  They  have  been  domiciled  with  her  long  since. 
So  she  cries  out  to  Andover,  *^  Welcome,  and  all  hail  I " 

^'  Let  us  not  denounce  Andover,"  said  a  Methodist  theological 
professor ;  ^'  she  will  turn  out  all  right.  She  is  facing  in  the  right 
direction."  The  present  writer  indorses  that  word.  For  in  all 
those  points  for  which  she  has  been  most  abused,  she  and  Method- 
ism are  facing  in  exactly  the  same  direction. 

John  Alfred  Faulkner. 
Great  Bend,  Pa. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 


YI.    THE  EABLY  CHURCH. 


Evidence  has  been  addaced  to  show  that  the  jfint  disciples  recognized 
the  divinity  of  their  Master  and  Lord,  and  that  He  knew  himself  to  be 
divine.^  We  now  inquire  whether  these  conclusions  are  affected  by  later 
testimonies.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  generations  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  age  of  the  Apostles  regarded  Jesus  as  merely  a  man,  however 
distinguished  and  exalted,  we  might  claim  that  they  had  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  original  teaching,  but  we  could  not  question  that  our  own 
understanding  of  it  was  confronted  with  a  serious  difficulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  their  testimony  favors  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
put  upon  the  primitive  teaching,  we  are  supplied  with  a  cprroborative 
argument  of  no  little  value,  and  this  just  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  general  and  inherited  Chris- 
tian belief,  and  a  living  perpetuation  of  an  impression  which  had  been 
received  from  Jesus'  own  Personality. 

It  is  obvious  that  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  we  cannot  aim  at 
completeness  of  representation,  although  we  may  at  comprehensiveness. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  main  sources  of  evidence,  and  indicate 
its  variety,  quality,  and  significance.' 

We  begin  with  the  statements  of  the  earlier  and  more  representative 
Christian  teachers  and  documents.  Near  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Church  in  Rome  to  the  Church  in  Corinth.  It 
was  intrusted  to  messengers,  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  are 
commended  as  *^  faithful  and  sober-minded  men  that  have  walked  from 
youth  to  old  age  unblamably  amongst  us."  These  men,  as  Bishop 
Lightfoot  has  noticed,  would  have  been  '*  close  upon  thirty  years  of  age 
when  St  Paul  first  visited  Rome,"  and  they  must  have  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  beliefs  and  history  of  the  church  which  sent  them  as 
its  representatives.  The  occasion  for  such  a  delegation  and  letter  was 
the  peril  the  Corinthian  Church  was  incurring,  and  the  reproach  it  was 
bringing  on  the  Christian  name  by  its  unjust  deposition  of  cei*tain  worthy 
presbyters,  and  its  exhibition  of  a  spirit  of  faction  and  sedition.  No 
doctrinal  question,  so  far  as  appears,  was  in  issue.  The  burden  of  the 
Roman  letter  is  the  duty  and  excellence  of  submission  to  rightful  authority, 
of  humility  and  brotherly  love,  of  harmony  and  order.     The  motives 

^  This  paper  was  to  follow  in  the  series  those  on  ''  The  Primitive  Church  " 
and  ^  The  Self-Consciousness  of  Jesus  "  (^Andover  Review  for  June  and  July). 
Though  now  published  out  of  its  order,  its  form  is  not  changed. 

^  For  a  full  presentation,  see  Domer,  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doo- 
trine  of  the  Person  of  CKrist^  Div.  I.  vol.  L  pp.  92-184,  English  translation. 
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wliich  are  oftenest  appealed  to,  or  most  f ullj  exhibited,  are  the  evils  of 
envy  and  jealousy ;  the  ordinances,  commandments,  and  will  of  God ; 
the  noble  examples  of  godly  men  who  had  hearkened  to  the  divine 
oracles,  and  had  been  faithful,  humble,  and  obedient ;  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  good  and  sweet  and  saving,  and  is  confirmed  by  '^  the 
faith  which  is  in  Christ ; "  the  call  and  election  by  God.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  without  works  is  introduced  under  the  general 
conception  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  will,  and  good  works  aie 
urged  from  this  same  point  of  view.  Although  the  object  of  the  letttt 
makes  such  a  method  natural  and  suitable,  it  would  seem  to  be  also  eon- 
genial  to  the  writer's  spirit,  an^  to  indicate  his  point  of  view.  Whether 
he  was  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  extraction  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was,  or  had  been,  a  member  of  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. In  the  strong  emphasis  which  he  lays  upon  the  will  and  authority 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  (6  Sco-n-on;?),  in  the  stress  put  upon 
order  and  obedience,  we  may  suspect  an  influence  from  his  Roman  train- 
ing. He  commends  conformity  to  the  heavenly  ordinances,  and  the  duty 
of  subordination  in  the  church,  by  the  example  of  *'  the  soldiers  that  are 
•enlisted  under  our  rulers,"  and  the  gradations  of  office  in  the  empire.^ 
Beyond  question  is  the  impress  from  the  Old  Testament  teadiings  and 
piety. 

So  strong  are  these  influences,  —  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  letter  to 
commend  submissiveness  to  precepts,  ordinances,  and  rulers ;  the  Roman 
training  of  the  writer,  or  the  influence  of  the  palace ;  his  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  Scriptures  and  love  for  its  conceptions  of  God  and  of ' 
the  religious  life,  —  that  they  throw  somewhat  into  the  background  the  dis- 
tinctively Christian  conceptions  of  the  letter.  These  are,  however,  in  some 
respects  all  the  more  impressive  when  we  take  into  account  the  conditions 
under  which  they  appear.  We  discover  them  springing  up,  as  by  some 
constantly  present  and  active  power,  in  the  midst  of  those  directly  derived 
from  other  sources.  They  lend  a  coloring  and  a  distinction  to  other  ele- 
ments with  which  they  are  associated  or  blended.  We  are  reminded  not 
only  of  an  ideal  of  virtue,  but  of  its  exemplification,  perfectly  in  One  in 
whom  men  are  saved,'  and  in  impressive  measures  in  others  whose  stand- 
ard is  '^  that  which  becometh  Christ."  *  We  come  upon  a  higher  con- 
ception of  God,  an  open  and  known  way  of  access  to  Him,  a  new  Name 
appropriated  in  religious  trust  and  hope.  The  centre  and  life  of  these 
new  conceptions  and  motives  is  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 

As  already  observed,  the  letter  is  pervaded  by  a  profound  sense  of  the 
divine  sovereignty.  A  favorite  title  of  the  Most  High  is  o  SccnrdriTc,  which 
Bishop  Lightfoot  translates  by  the  words.  The  Master,*  suggesting  thos 
an  antithesis  to  a  servant  or  slave,  yet  softening,  perhaps,  to  a  modem 
ear,  through  the  Christian  association  of  this  title,  the  force  of  the  ex* 

1  C.  37.  «  C.  38.  »  C.  a 

^  Sometimes,  Lord  and  Mastw. 
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pressicm  it  is  emplojed  to  represent  The  letter  nses  it  with  a  full  appre- 
eiation  of  its  note  of  supremacy.  ^'  The  Sovereign  (d  Sccnrdn/c)  of  the 
nniverse,  brethren,  hath  need  of  nothing  at  all."  ^  At  the  same  time 
this  sovereignty  is  set  forth  in  a  way  which  shows  how  Christianity  was 
inflaencing  men's  conceptions  of  God.  Not  merely  are  his  moral  per^ 
fections  associated  with  it,  his  care  for  his  creatares,  "  the  mightiness  of 
the  Sovereign's  providence/'  ^  his  ihercy  and  benevolence ;  *  all  this  and 
more  is  derived  in  this  letter  directly  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Nor 
even  may  we  suspect  more  than  a  heightened  appreciation  of  what  is 
revealed  in  these  Scriptures,  when  the  letter  calls  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse '^  our  gentle  and  compassionate  Father  who  made  us  an  elect  portion 
nnto  Himself."  ^  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  any  mere  phrases  about  Grod  that 
the  change  lies,  but  in  the  apprehensibility  of  these  moral  perfections  of 
divinity,  in  their  concreteness  and  palpability,  in  their  power  as  motives, 
and  in  the  supremacy  accorded  to  love  as  the  summit  and  crown  of  all 
perfection,  human  or  divine.  "  In  love  were  all  the  elect  of  Grod  made 
perfect ;  without  love  nothing  is  well-pleasing  to  Grod  ;  in  love  the  Sover« 
eign  (d  Sccnrdn;^)  took  ns  unto  himself;  for  the  love  which  He  had 
toward  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  his  blood  for  us,  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  his  flesh  for  our  flesh,  and  his  life  for  our  lives."  '  The 
sacrificial  quality  of  love,  its  concrete  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  its  association  with  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world  who  takes 
men  into  union  with  himself,  are  here  presented  in  a  genuinely  Christian 
way.  The  separation  of  God  from  men,  either  by  the  absoluteness  of 
his  nature  or  by  his  moral  opposition,  which  the  highest  thought  of  the 
ancient  world  could  not  overcome,  is  transcended.  Elsewhere  the  ma^ 
jesty  of  God  is  affirmed  to  be  represented  by  Him  who  came  not  in  the 
pomp  which  He  might  have  worn,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind.*  He  is  our 
pattern.''  And  this  revelation  of  God  in  service  and  sacrifice,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  example*  this  letter  testifies  had  taken  effect.  His  suf- 
ferings, it  says  in  a  passage  where  the  pronoun,  according  to  the  prefer* 
able  reading,  refers  to  God,  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  in  the  days  prior  to  the  sedition  which  had  broken  out  They 
were  filled  with  **  an  insatiable  desire  of  doing  good ;  "  they  contended 
**  day  and  night  for  all  the  brotherhood ; "  they  ^  murmured  over  the 
transgressions  "  of  their  ''  neighbors  "  and  '*  judged  their  shortcomings 
to  be  your  [their]  own."  Noble  examples  of  sacrifice  had,  indeed,  been 
set  by  others  than  Christians.*  But  now  it  was  seen  that  such  a  spirit  is 
from  God ;  that  it  joins  men  to  God ;  that  it  should  be  the  ideal  of 
human  life;  that  it  is  attainable  in  its  perfection.  Something  of  its 
triumph  is  attested  in  this  letter.     Memories  were  fresh  of  the  tenible 

1  C.  52.    Cf.  what  is  said  of  the  Creator  in  c.  27. 

*  C.  24.     ii  fktyaX.€i6rris  rrjs  irpwolas  rov  9t(ntdrov, 

«  Co.  8,  9,  20.  *  C.  29.  «  C.  49.  •  C.  16. 

^  Ibid,  ^oypafifiis ;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  *  C.  55. 
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persecution  under  Nero.  The  church  realized  that  it  still  was  "  in  the 
same  lists."  ^  Yet  it  prays  for  those  who  had  heen,  and  might  soon  be 
again,  its  persecutors.^  Evidently  a  new  power  or.  energy  of  motive  had 
come  into  the  lives  of  these  Roman  Christians  which  they  believed  to  be 
from  Grod.'  They  had  learned  that  sacrificial  love  is  the  highest  ideal 
of  human  life,  and  that  it  b  of  ineffable  beauty  and  majesty.*  And  they 
were  assured  of  this,  and  were  brought  under  its  divine  sway,  through 
Him  who  had  brought  them  *^  under  the  yoke  of  his  gptuse,"  *  and  by  the 
will  of  God  had  given  his  life  for  theirs.  How  could  He  have  gained 
this  power  over  them  save  as  they  saw  in  Him  a  true  reflection  and  inoage 
of  Grod,  and  knew  Him  in  some  real  sense  to  be  divine  ? 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  they  so  esteemed  Him.  Christians  are 
called  and  saved  *'  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  is  the  Elect  One  through  whom 
all  others  are  chosen  ;  "  that  gate  which  is  in  righteousness  •  .  •  whereby 
all  are  blessed  that  have  entered  in ; "  through  Him,  the  beloved  Son 
(6  7r(u3o;),  men  love  God,  and  are  instructed,  sanctified,  and  honored.* 
*'  This  is  the  way,  dearly  beloved,  wherein  we  found  our  salvation,  even 
Jesus  Christ  the  high-priest  of  our  offerings,  tiie  Guardian  and  Helper  of 
our  weakness.  Through  Him  let  us  look  steadfastiy  unto  the  heights  of 
the  heavens ;  through  Him  the  eyes  of  our  hearts  were  opened ;  through 
Him  our  foolish  and  darkened  mind  leaves  out  afresh  unto  the  light ; 
through  Him  the  Sovereign  (6  Sccnron;^)  willed  that  we  should  taste  of  the 
immortal  knowledge ;  '  who  being  the  brightness  of  hb  majesty  is  so 
much  grreater  than  angels,  as  He  hath  inherited  a  more  excellent  name.' 
For  so  it  is  written  :  '  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits  and  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire,'  but  of  his  son  the  Sovereign  (6  ^a-vonji)  said  thus :  '  Thou 
art  my  Son,  I  this  day  have  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  Grentiles  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession.' "  ^  His  death  is  put  in  universal  relations.  "  Through  the 
blood  of  the  Lord  there  shall  be  redemption  unto  all  them  that  believe 
and  hope  on  God."  ^  "  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
understand  how  precious  it  is  unto  his  Father,  because  being  shed  for 
our  salvation  it  won  for  the  whole  world  the  grace  of  repentance."  *  He 
is  '^  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God."  ^^  He  came  into  this  world, 
where  He  might  have  appeared  in  glory,  in  humility.  '  "  He  is  with  them 
that  are  lowly  of  mind."  ^^  His  pre^xistence  is  implied.^^  Through  Him 
the  worship  of  the  church  is  offered  to  Grod,  '*  from  the  ages  and  to  the 
ages  for  ever."  Two  doxologies  appear  to  be  directiy  addressed  to 
Him.^*   In  one  passage,  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  He  is  associated  with 

1  C.7. 

3  See  Lightfoot's  comments,  The  Epistle  of  S,  dement,  pp.  266-2G9. 

»  C.  60.  *  Cc.  49,  60.  »  C.  16. 

•  Cc.  32,  38,  46,  04,  60,  48,  49.  ^  C.  36  ;  comp.  c.  69. 

•  C.  12.  »  C.  7.  "  C.  16.  "  IbH. 
M  Cc.  22, 16  ;  comp.  32,  42,  65.                       "  Cc.  20,  60. 
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God  and  the  Holjr  Spirit  as  *^  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  elect,"  and 
with  them  is  invoked.^ 

While  Clement  was  writing  this  stately  letter,  or  not  far  from  this 
date,  there  was  prohably  in  circulation  in  Egypt,  or,  as  some  scholars 
suppose,  first  of  all  in  Syria,  a  little  tract,  containing  precepts  respecting 
the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death,  directions  respecting  charch 
officers  and  rites,  and  an  earnest  exhortation  to  watchfulness.  It  belongs^ 
if  we  consider  simply  its  contents,  to  a  very  early  stage  of  the  church, 
and  reflects  its  Jewish  Christian  beginnings.  The  more  noteworthy  for 
these  reasons  are  its  doctrinal  allusions.  Those  who  have  been  suitably 
instructed,  it  says,  are  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  threefoldness  of  the  revealed 
name  of  Grod  is  further  emphasized  by  the  mode  of  affusion  which  is 
prescribed,  "  pour  thrice  upon  the  head."  '  In  the  tenth  chapter  oc- 
curs the  phrase :  '<  Hosannah  to  the  God  of  David."  The  writer  appar- 
ently is  applying  our  Lord's  argument  recorded  in  the  First  Grospel.' 
David's  Lord  is  to  him  David's  God.  In  chapter  zvi.  it  is  said  of  the 
world-deceiver  that  he  will  appear  *^  as  Son  of  Grod,"  that  is,  as  though 
he  were  Son  of  God ;  and  the  coming  of  Him  who,  it  is  implied,  is 
the  true  Son,  the  Lord,  is  described  by  a  literal  quotation  of  words  of 
Zechariah  which  are  applied  to  Jehovah. 

The  thought  of  Christ  expressed  or  implied  in  these  references,  so  far 
as  this  little  practical  manual  is  in  point,  must  have  belonged  to  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  the  early  Christian  teaching. 

We  turn  from  the  conditions  of  thought  and  life  implied  in  this  rudi- 
mentary manual  to  those  which  were  far  more  developed  and  complicated, 
perhaps  to  a  time  at  least  one  or  two  decades  later.  The  head  of  the  church 
in  Antioch,  then  the  political  capital  of  the  East,  had  been  arrested  and 
condemned,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be  ''  ground  by  the  teeth  of 
wild  beasts  "  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  to  be  ^*  an  imitator  of  the  passion 
of  my  [his]  Grod."     On  his  way  he  had  personal  intercourse  with  pastors 

^  Cc.  58 ;  comp.  c.  46,  and,  if  the  reading  rov  xp^arov  should  be  confirmed,  — 
the  presumption  is  now  against  it,  —  o.  2.  On  the  passage  in  c.  68,  Bishop 
Lightfoot  remarks  :  **  Fint,  for  the  common  adjuration  in  the  Old  Testament, 
'as  the  Lord  (t.  e.  Jehovah)  liveth,'  we  find  here  substituted  a  form  which 
recognizes  the  Holy  Trinity.  Secondly^  this  Trinity  is  declared  to  be  the 
object  or  the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  faith  and  hope."  Op.  ciL  p.  272. 
Dr.  Hamaek  comments  thus  :  "  Tres  personas  divinas  hie  uumeravit  Clemens, 
ut  2,  1  sq^  46,  6.  Hoc  ideo  grave  videtur,  quod  disertis  verbistres  illas  per- 
sonas fidem  et  spem  electorum  esse  scriptor  confitetur/'  Patr.  Apost.  Op, 
ed  2,  p.  96.  Clement's  words  are  :  Cp  "Ap  ^  ®<^'  *^^  Cv  ^  K^fios  li^aovs  Xptarhs 
«a2  rh  wvwfM  rh  SytoVf  If  re  wtaris  ical  ^  4\w\s  r&v  ikk^icrwv ;  "  r  or  as  God  liveth, 
and  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ  liveth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are  the  faith  and 
the  hope  of  the  elect." 

*  Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  o.  vii. 
s  Matt  xzu.  42-46. 
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and  other  representatives  of  leading  eharches  with  which  the  church  of 
Antioch  would  naturally  be  in  more  or  less  intimate  associatioii,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  letters  which  it  is  an  inestimable  service  of  recent  criticism 
to  have  recovered  to  historical  use.^     Before  this  vindication  the  insight 
of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  had  given  a  point  of  view  which  relieved 
the  pressure  of  the  weightiest  objections  to  their  genuineness.    He  seized 
upon  the  essential  personal  characteristics  of  their  autlior,  and  his  cen* 
tral  and  ardent  purpose.     Ignatius  is  distinctively  a  g^reat  Pastor,  eager 
to  save  the  flock  from  preying  wolves.^    In  the  regions  through  which 
he  passed  the  churches  were  in  peril  from  false  teachers  and  parti* 
san  leaders.     Doctrinally  the  exposure  was  especially  great  to  a  Jewish 
tjrpe  of   Docetism,  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  true  humanity. 
That  such  a  heresy  could  gain  so  great  influence  is  a  striking  indica- 
tion of  the  general  belief  in  his  superhuman  origin  and  nature.     Igna- 
tius' most  earnest  doctrinal  contention  is,  that  He  was  truly  bom,  truly 
ate,  drank,  suffered,  died,  —  that  He  was  a  true  man.     While  bent  upon 
this  purpose  he  testifies  explicitly  to  his  own  faith,  and  by  implication  to 
that  of  some  of  the  leading  churches  of  his  time,  in  the  true  divinity  of  our 
Lord.     He  is  '^  God  humanly  manifested."  *     He  ^^  was  with  the  Father 
before  the  worlds  and  appeared  at  the  end  of  time  "  (cv  rcAci  c^om^).^ 
"  There  is  one  God  who  manifested  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
who  is  his  Word,  that  proceeded  from  silence,  who  in  all  things  was 
well-pleasing  unto  Him  that  sent  Him."  *     "  Stand  thou  firm,"  he  VFrites 
to  Polycarp,  ^*  as  an  anvil  when  it  is  smitten.     It  is  the  part  of  a  great 
athlete  to  receive  blows  and  be  victorious*     But  especially  must  we  for 
God's  sake  endure  all  things,  that  He  also  may  endure  us.  .  .  .  Mark 
the  seasons.     Await  Him  that  is  above  every  qeason,  the  Eternal,  the 
Invisible,  who  became  visible  for  our  sake,  the  Impalpable,  the  Impassi- 
ble,  who  suffered  for  our  sake,  who  endured  in  all  ways  for  oor  sake."  * 
In  the  letter  to  the  Romans  there  are  some  expressions  of  special  inter- 
est :  *'  For  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  being  in  the  Father,  is  more  brought 
into  sight."     We  have  here  a  striking  indication  of  the  effect  of  Jesus' 
resurrection  and  of  the  inclusion  within  the  church's  vision  of  the  ^ori- 
fied  Christ.     He  became  more  plainly  discernible  in  his  true  nature 
than  He  was  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation.    This  expression  is  followed 
immediately  by  another  equally  noteworthy,  "  Christianiiy  is  of  great- 
ness." ^     His  standard  and  rule  of  conduct  were,  "  to  live  according  to 
Christianity."  *    Men  were  to  suffer,  die,  live  nobly  and  victoriously,  be- 
cause Christ  was  their  "  inseparable  life."  *    They  were  men  recovered 

^  Even  if  the  authorship  of  these  letters  be  questioned,  they  are  a  part  of 
the  representative  ChristiaD  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  ceotary, 
and  so  available  for  our  purpose. 

«  PhU.  2.  »  Eph.  19.  *  Mayn.  6.  «  Ih,  8. 

•  Pclyc.  3.  '  fi€y4$ovs  4vr\p  6  x^i<maFia/c^t,  Rem.  3. 

«  Jbfayn.  10.  •  Eph,  3. 
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'^  in  love  which  is  ihe  blood  of  Jesos  Christ,"  ^  who  is  at  once  **  perfect 
man,"  *  and  "  our  Gk)d."  » 

We  have  selected  three  types  of  the  early  Christian  belief  concerning 
Christ :  the  cool,  dispassionate  Roman ;  the  practical  Jewish  Christian ; 
the  fervid  Oriental.  Even  if  the  '^  Didach^ "  originated  in  Syria,  it 
was  early  known  in  Egypt.  We  have  therefore  roonded  a  circle  from 
Rome  through  Egypt  and  Syria]  and  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia  and,  by 
Ignatius'  letter  to  the  Romans,  back  to  that  church  with  which  Irenieus 
tells  us  other  churches  were  in  necessary  agreement.  At  no  point  is  this 
agreement,  natural  and  necessary  in  view  of  its  origin  and  inner  law, 
more  marked  than  as  respects  the  faith  which  rested  in  Christ.^ 

A  valuable  testimony  to  this  agreement  is  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
Hegesippus,  a  Hebrew  convert,  he  tells  us,  left  a  record  of  a  journey 
which  he  took  from  the  East  to  Rome.  He  met  on  the  way  ^*  a  g^eat 
many  bishops,"  and  *^  received  the  same  doctrine  from  alL"  He  refers 
to  the  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  where  he  tar- 
ried *'  many  days."  *<  In  every  succession  [of  bishops]  and  in  every 
city  that  is  held  which  is  preached  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the 
Lord."  We  know  by  other  testimonies  what  belief  he  must  have  met  at 
various  points.  His  account  extends  our  knowledge  of  its  prevalence. 
Religious  trust  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  belief  in  his  divinity,  was 
the  common  Christian  faith. 

A  recent  discovery  makes  available  a  similar  testimony  from  a  bishop 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  may  have  been  written  either  before  Hegesippus 
composed  his  "  Memoirs,"  or  not  long  after.  Its  author  records  that  he 
is  *'  a  disciple  of  the  pure  Shepherd  who  feeds  the  flock  of  his  sheep  on 
mountains  and  plains,  who  has  great  eyes,  observing  all  things  ; "  that  he 
had  journeyed  across  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  to  Nisibis ;  he 
visited  Rome,  also,  ^'  the  royal  city ; "  and  ''  everywhere  I  [he]  found 
comrades,  [I]  having  Paul.  Faith  everywhere  led  the  way  and  proffered 
nourishment."  In  symbolical  language  he  refers  to  the  miraculous  birth 
of  our  Lord ;  to  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  ;  and  to  the  sacra- 
ments.     "  The  miraculous  Incarnation,"  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  ^*  and 

1  Trail,  8;  Smym.^. 

«  ift.,  4. 

'  Polyc.  8  ;  Eph.  inscr.    See  Lightfoot's  note  in  loco. 

*  fVom  other  works  belonging  to  the  Christian  literature  of  the  sub- Apostolic 
period,  or  prior  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  similar  testimonies 
to  those  selected  above  can  easily  be  derived.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Lord  and  God, 
Pulyc,  and  Phil.  12  ;  our  eternal  High  Priest,  t6.;  to  Him  every  livine  thing 
doeth  service,  ib,  2  ;  our  hope,  the  earnest  of  our  righteousness,  our  Judge,  t6., 
8,  6;  his  Name  sustains  the  whole  creation,  and  is  essential  to  salvation,  Hermas, 
8.  ix.  12, 14, 16.  With  Him  the  Father  conversed  at  the  creation,  ib.  ix.  12, 
Bnmab.  5.  He  is  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  t6.,  comp.  15, 21,  Ep,  to  Diog. ;  *'  not 
...  a  subaltern,  or  angel,  or  ruler, .  .  .  but  the  very  Artificer  and  Creator  of 
the  Universe  himself,  by  whom  He  made  the  heavens.  .  .  .  Him  He  sent  unto 
them,"  ib.,  7.  *'  Brethren,  we  oneht  so  to  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  God,  as 
of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,"'  2  Clem.  1. 
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the  omDiscient,  omnipresent  energy  of  Christ,  the  Scriptural  writings^ 
the  two  sacraments,  the  extension  and  catholicity  of.  the  church,  —  all 
stand  out  in  definite  oatline  and  vivid  colors,  the  more  striking  became 
this  is  no  systematic  exposition  of  the  theologian,  bat  the  chance  expres- 
sion of  a  devout  Christian  soul.  .  .  .  He  visits  the  far  West  and  the 
far  Ekist,  and  everywhere  he  finds  not  only  the  same  charch  and  the  same 
sacraments,  but  also,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  language,  the  same,  or 
substantially  the  same  theology/'  ^ 

With  these  early  witnesses  may  be  associated,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  stated,  three  others  of  later  date. 

One  of  them  is  Celsus,  who  produced  an  elaborate  work  against  Chris- 
tianity about  A.  B.  177.  The  range  of  his  learning  is  perhaps  some- 
times overestimated,  yet  he  gathered  his  objections  and  reproaches  from 
many  sourees,  and  used  apparently  every  argument  he  could  think  of, 
and  this  characteristic  of  his  method  makes  his  testimony  significant  for 
a  time  earlier  than  his  own.  He  attacks  the  Christians  protractedly  and 
repeatedly  for  their  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  God. 
It  is  opposed  from  the  side  of  Judaism  and  of  paganism,  of  religion 
and  skepticism  and  philosophy  and  common  sense,  by  argument,  and  by 
slander,  mockery,  and  ridicule.  Yet  he  nowhere  charges  that  the  Chris- 
tians, as  a  body  at  least,  had  departed  from  their  original  faith,  although 
he  knows  of  divisions  among  them.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
much  consequence  to  him  if  he  could  have  shown,  or  even  plausibly 
claimed,  that  their  deification  of  Christ  was  an  afterthought  He  ac- 
credits their  faith  in  his  divinity  with  a  rooted  tenacity.  Pressing  the 
objection  that  the  homage  paid  by  Christians  to  Christ  as  Lord  '^  (fivides 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  raises  a  sedition  therein,"  he  says  :  "  If  yoa 
should  tell  them  [the  Christians]  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  hat 
that  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  that  He  alone  ought  to  be  truly  wor- 
shiped, they  would  not  consent  to  discontinue  their  worship  of  Him  who 
is  their  leader  in  the  sedition.  And  they  call  Him  Son  of  God,  not 
because  they  exceedingly  reverence  God,  but  because  they  exceedingly 
extol  Him  [that  is,  the  Son]."  ^ 

Irenseus  claims  attention  on  many  grounds.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Poly- 
carp,  the  friend  of  Ignatius,  and  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John.  Educated 
in  the  East,  he  visited  Rome,  and  became  a  presbyter,  and  subseqnentiy 
a  bishop,  in  Gaul.  No  one  had  better  opportunities  to  understand  the 
Christian  thought  of  his  century,  or  was  more  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  highest  life  and  purest  traditions  of  the  churches.  Of  his  own 
undoubting  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  Saviour  he  has  left  complete 
assurance,  nor  has  he  any  doubt  of  what,  on  this  point,  is  the  common 
and  origrinal  Christian  faith.  '*  The  church,"  he  says,  "  though  scattered 
through  the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received 

^  See  Ando  er  Review,  ii.  pp.  499-^1,  518, 519. 
«  CorU.  Cd.,  viii.  14. 
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from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  the  faith  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  9eas  and  all 
that  in  them  is ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  hecame 
flesh  for  our  salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  through  the 
prophets  proclaimed  .  .  .  the  bodily  (iva-apKov)  ascension  into  heaven  of 
the  beloved  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  his  coming  from  heaven  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father  ^  to  gather  all  things  in  one,'  and  to  raise  up  anew 
all  flesh  of  all  mankind,  in  order  that  to  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and  Grod 
and  Saviour  and  King,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  invisible 
Father, '  every  knee  should  bow '  .  .  .  and  that  He  should  execute  rights 
eous  judgment  towards  all." 

In  the  following  context  he  draiws  a  distinction  between  this  funda- 
mental and  continuous  faith  of  the  church  and  its  theological  exposition. 
Irenseus'  own  opinions  show  that  tradition  may  be  misleading,  as  he 
himself  recognizes,  and  requires  to  be  tested.  In  the  passage  we  have 
cited  he  is  delivering  an  open,  public,  common,  easily  tested  tradition. 
Changes  had  taken  place  within  the  churches  since  their  apostolic  institu- 
tion, some  of  which  he  may  not  have  duly  appreciated.  But  an  altera- 
tion of  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  church,  a  transition  from  a  faith  in 
a  human  leader  to  a  faith  in  a  demi-god,  and  then  to  one  in  a  being 
truly  divine,  was  not  only  wholly  beyond  his  knowledge,  but  beyond 
what  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  could  have  occurred  without  his  cog- 
nizance of  it.  A  revolution  so  great  and  gradually  accomplished  would 
have  occurred  too  near  the  time  of  which  he  had  personal  information, 
or  which  was  controlled  for  him  by  a  secure  tradition,  and  it  would  have 
affected  too  seriously  what  was  vital  to  him  in  the  gospel,  not  to  have 
been  discernible  by  him  and  known  by  him.  He  knows  of  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Prior  to  Eusebius  the  most  learned  man  in  the  Christian  church  was. 
Origen,  who  wrote  about  A.  d.  230  a  work  on  *'  First  Principles."  It 
is  a  highly  speculative  treatise,  but  contains,  as  an  introduction,  a  state- 
ment of  what  was  esteemed  in  the  churches  as  of  apostolic  teaching. 
Following  the  same  order  which  appears  in  the  statement  just  quoted 
from  Irenieus,  Origen  gives,  as  the  second  article  of  the  common  faith, 
the  following :  '*  That  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  came,  was  bom  of  the 
Father  before  all  creatures.  And  when,  in  the  formation  of  all  things, 
He  had  ministered  to  the  Father,  ^  for  by  Him  all  things  were  made,'  in 
the  last  times,  emptying  himself.  He  became  man,  and  was  incarnate 
although  God,  and  made  man  remained,  as  He  was,  Grod.  He  assumed 
a  body  like  to  our  body,  differing  in  this  respect  only,  that  it  was  bom  of 
a  virgin  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  since  this  Jesus  Christ  was  born 
and  suffered  in  trath,  and  not  in  appearance,  He  endured  the  death 
eommon  [to  man]  and  truly  died ;  for  He  truly  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
after  his  resurrection  He  conversed  with  his  disciples  and  was  taken  up 
[into  heaven]." 

VOL.  zvni.  —  HO.  107.  34 
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Before  we  pass  to  a  distinct  class  of  evidence,  it  is  pertinent  to  con- 
sider whether  there  was  in  the  charch  a  different  tradition  from  the  one 
we  have  been  following.  And,  farther,  if  there  was  such  a  tradition, 
what  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  it  as  an  indication  of  the  primitiTe 
belief  in  Christ,  and  of  the  impression  He  had  made. 

A  hnmanitarian  interpretation  of  Christ's  personality  was  advocated 
at  Rome,  by  certain  teachers  of  whom  we  know  almost  nothing,  near  the 
«lose  of  the  second  centnry  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  They 
^vere  excommonicated  from  the  church,  and  their  views  were  deemed 
tiovel  as  well  as  blasphemous.  They  were  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  dissent  from  the  common  tradition  on  historical  grounds.  They  were 
•met  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  and  also  to  leading  witnesses  of  what 
had  been  the  Christian  faith  going  back  to  the  Clement  whose  testimony 
"we  have  adduced.  In  all  their  works,  it  is  alleged,  *'  Christ  is  spoken 
of  as  Grod."  Eusebius,  who  quotes  these  words,  and  who  just  before  has 
referred  to  his  own  acquaintance  with  numerous  writings  of  "  ancient " 
•men  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  expresses  no  dissent  from  this  refuta- 
tion of  *'  a  late  innovation."  It  is  sustained  by  the  evidence  which  has 
icome  down  to  us.  That  there  was  the  precision  of  statement  which 
afterwards  appears  is  not  claimed.  This  was  the  result  of  a  distinctively 
theological  movement,  which,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  it,  must  be 
recognized  as  mainly  originated  and  prosecuted  out  of  regard  for  the 
.traditional  faith,  and  which  is  inexplicable  without  it.  Neither  can  it 
be  questioned  that  in  the  early  time  there  was  a  larger  freedom  of  belief 
than  remained  after  the  lines  of  a  religious  faith  were  made  coincident 
with  those  of  theology.  Nor  is  it  disputed  that  there  were  individuals  and 
«communities  that  did  not  join  in  the  common  faith.  All  that  we  insist 
upon,  as  founded  in  indisputable  testimony  and  capable  of  being  clearly 
.  ^brought  to  evidence,  is  that  such  dissent  does  not  invalidate  the  claim  of 
.those  who  united  in  the  worship  of  Christ  and  confessed  his  divinity,  to 
be  the  bearers  of  a  tradition  which  associated  them  with  the  apostles  and 
with  Christ  himself,  and  along  which  flowed  the  original  impulse  and 

power  of  the  gospel.^ 

(To  be  oontimied,) 


^  The  history  of  Ebionism,  in  each  of  its  forms,  shows  that  something 
tial  to  the  Christian  life  was  husking  in  it.  Gnosticism  changed  Christianity 
from  a  religious  faith  to  a  theosophy.  Its  secret  traditions  contrast  with  the 
open,  public,  verifiable  tradition  to  which  Ireniens  appeals  with  entire  confi- 
dence. Some  recent  historical  scholars  have  found  in  The  Shepherd  of 
Hfrmas  a  type  of  Christology,  called  by  them  "  Adoptionism,"  which  regarded 
•Christ  as  a  man  in  whom  dwelt  the  Spirit  of  €rod,  and  who  was  exalted,  on 
account  of  his  preeminent  virtue,  to  sonship  and  lordship.  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  Hennas'  Christology.  The  flesh, 
that  is,  the  humanity,  of  our  Lord,  in  Hennas'  theory,  is  made  a  partner  with 
the  indwelling  divine  Spirit,  who  is  identified  with  the  preexisting  Son, —  the 
word  Spirit  l^ing  used  as  by  Fral  in  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  There  are  many  exegetieal 
obj^x'tions  to  an  adoptiontstic  interpretation  of  The  Shepherd.  [See  Biblwiheea 
SacrOy  April,  1892,  pp.  25d-26d.]    It  is  e<»trary  also  to  what  mnst  have  been 
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DR.  McKENZIE'S   LETTER. 

At  Springfield,  in  1887,  Dr.  McEenzie,  of  Cambridge,  having  been 
proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board,  failed  of  an  election.  In  1892,  at  Chicago,  he  was  unanimously 
elected,  although  he  had  declined  the  nomination,  and  was  earnestly 
urged  by  his  former  opponents  to  accept  the  position.  After  careful 
consideration,  he  declined  the  appointment  in  the  letter  given  below, 
which  states  his  reasons.  Nothing  needs  to  be  added  to  so  clear  and 
strong  a  statement. 

His  position  is,  that  until  the  Board  changes  its  policy  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  missionaries,  and  ceases  to  impose  theological  tests  which  are 
not  applied  to  ministers  at  home,  it  is  useless  for  one  who  disagrees 
with  that  policy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee.  Any  representation 
of  the  so-called  '^  liberal  wing  "  of  the  denomination  which  falls  short  of 
the  appointment  of  missionaries  from  that  wing  is  no  real  representation. 
It  may  even  be  harmful,  as  making  the  impression  that  the  minority  has 
its  full  share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  a  missionary  society  is  to  send  out  missionaries,  and  if  it 
refuses  to  appoint  those  who  claim  no  other  rights  than  are  accorded  to 
ministers  at  home,  the  main  purpose  of  supporting  the  society  is  so  far 
forth  defeated.  Minority  representation  is  of  no  value  on  an  executive 
board  which  is  only  carrying  out  instructions.  It  is  in  a  legislative  body 
that  the  minority  has  rights'.  A  minority  on  the  floor  and  in  commit- 
tees may  influence  legislation,  and  often  does,  but  after  laws  are  enacted 
a  minority  has  no  power  nor  influence.  Those  who  disagree  with  the 
policy  of  the  Board  may  attend  its  meetings,  where  they  can  argue  for 
more  liberal  methods,  and  they  may  contribute  to  its  support  in  the  hope 
that  in  time  the  exclusion  of  suitable  candidates  will  give  way  to  com- 
prehensiveness. But  to  sft  from  year  to  year  as  member  of  a  committee 
which  acts  under  instructions  is  not  to  represent  a  minority.  It  is  only 
one*s  presence  as  an  individual.  If  there  were  no  reason  to  believe  that 
those  who  are  now  excluded,  or  such  as  they,  will  ever  be  appointed, 
then  the  minority  would  withdraw  altogether  from  the  organization  and 
form  an  independent  society.  They  remain,  in  the  belief  that  sooner  or 
later  the  injustice  of  exclusion  will  cease.     To  decline  representation  on 

the  ancient  nnderstanding  of  the  book,  for  even  if  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen,  in  the  breadth  of  their  tolerance,  might  not  have  been  offended  with 
such  a  theory,  it  is  not  credible  that  Irenfeas  and  Athanasius  could  have 
esteemed  The  Shepherd  as  they  did  if  this  was  its  teaching.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  recognizes  Christ  as  exalted  to  Liordship,  as  the  only  Saviour  of 
men,  as  the  Son  of  God  whose  name  **  is  great  and  incomprehensible  and  sn»- 
taincth  the  whole  creation."  It  may  be  of  service  to  refer  to  Bishop  Light- 
foot's  translation  J[The  Apostolic  Fathers^  pp.  405-483],  which  brings  out  much 
more  distinctly  than  the  one  in  the  ArUi-Nioene  Library  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  the 
use  of  the  phrase  rh  StfOfio,  an  important  matter  for  a  right  nnderstanding  of 
the  position  assigned  to  Christ  by  the  author. 
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the  Executive  Committee  while  participating  in  sapport  and  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  annual  meetings  emphasizes  the  purpose  of  the  liberals, 
which  is  to  use  all  possible  means  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Boiard.  If 
it  should  become  evident  that  no  change  can  be  hoped  for,  support  will 
gradually  be  withdrawn  and  new  channels  of  missionary  service  opened. 
Now  that  there  are  some  encouraging  indications  that  a  reconstruction 
will  be  effected,  representation  at  the  annual  meetings  and  contributions 
of  money  will  be  continued.  In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  right 
in  declining  a  reflection,  and  Dr.  McKenzie,  for  similar  reasons,  is  right 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  appointment. 


To  Rev.  Hensy  A.  Stthsok,  D.  D.,  Recording  Secbetary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions: 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your  ofiBicial  communication  of 
October  6,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  I  have  been  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing. I  have  now  to  request  that  you  will  present  to  the  Board  my 
reply. 

When  I  was  informed  by  telegraph  that  I  was  to  be  nominated  as  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  I  immediately  declined  the  nomi- 
nation. When,  on  the  next  day,  I  was  informed  in  the  same  manner 
that  I  had  been  elected  to  this  position  I  again  replied  immediately,  and 
declined  the  appointment  I  think  that  my  second  dispatch  could  not 
have  been  received  by  the  president  of  the  Board,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Board. 

I  have  delayed  to  confirm  my  telegraphic  response  to  the  notice  of  my 
election  in  order  that  I  might  hear  whatever  any  one  had  to  say  to  me 
regarding  that  which  was  of  more  than  personal  concern.  Many  friends 
have  given  me  their  counsel,  and  have  made  it  clear  that  in  this  matter 
good  men  hold  widely  different  opinions.  From  several  members  of  the 
committee,  and  from  officers  of  the  Board,  Iliave  received  tlie  asRuranee 
that  my  acceptance  of  the  office  was  heartily  desired.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  question  which  I  was  compelled  to  decide  was  a  difficult 
one,  and  that  its  consideration  has  been  in  many  ways  a  burden  and  a 
grief.  It  has  pained  me  to  know  that,  whatever  conclusion  I  should  reach, 
I  must  disappoint  those  whose  friendship  and  confidence  I  hold  above  all 
price. 

But  after  this  prolonged  delay,  and  after  examining  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  I  am  obliged  to  adhere  to  my  original  decision,  and  to  decline 
the  position  to  which  I  have  been  elected. 

I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  Board  that  I  should  give  the  reasons  for 
this  conclusion.  I  might  fairly  plead  that  I  should  be  excused  from  this 
new  service  on  the  ground  that  I  have  now  all  the  public  duties  which  I 
am  able  to  perform  in  justice  to  the  parish  which  has  the  first  claim  upon 
my  time  and  strength.  But  I  should  not  be  dealing  frankly  either  with 
the  Board  or  with  my  parish,{if  I  presented  this  as  the  chief  reasoii 
for  my  declination.  I  wish  there  were  no  other  reason,  for  my  heart  is 
utterly  devoted  to  the  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  sboold 
consent  to  any  reasonable  sacrifice  by  which  I  could  advance  it.    Indeed, 
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it  is  my  desire  for  tliis  advance  which  famishes  the  principal  reason  for 
my  present  action.  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  I  can  serve  oar 
missions  better  from  my  unofiicial  position  than  as  a  member  of  the  Pra- 
dential  Committee. 

While  I  recognize  the  great  work  of  the  Board  in  the  past,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  most  of  its  operations  are  conducted,  I  have  no  right 
to  conceal  from  those  who  have  honored  me  with  this  election  that,  in  my 
judgment,  there  are  prominent  features  of  its  administration  which  re- 
quire amendment  to  biing  them  into  agreement  with  the  principles  of  our 
charches  as  expressed  in  their  usages  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  councils 
by  which  their  ministers  are  ordained  and  installed.  The  action  of  the 
Board  at  its  last  meeting,  giving  to  the  churches  to  which  the  Board 
belongs  more  control  of  its  membership  and  of  its  policy,  is  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction,  and  has  the  promise  of  good  results.  I  believe 
that  the  voice  of  the  churches  will  be  heard,  and  that  their  principles  of 
action  will  become  the  rules  of  the  organizations  through  which  they 
work.  I  fear  that  I  should  hinder  that  consummation  if  I  accepted  a 
place  upon  the  committee  before  these  questions  have  their  natural  and 
final  adjustment. 

Conspicuous  among  the  matters  of  importance  which  come  before  the 
Prudential  Committee  is  the  appointment  of  missionaries.  The  wishes 
of  the  Board  concerning  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  missionary  have 
been  expressed  from  time  to  time  within  a  few  years,  but  not  with  such 
precision  and  distinctness  as  to  prevent  a  variety  of  opinions  upon  their 
real  meaning.  The  Committee  has,  of  necessity,  g^ven  its  own  interpre- 
tation to  the  resolutions  and  instructions  which  it  has  received,  and  this 
interpretation  has  not  been  formally  disowned  by  the  Board.  The  decla- 
rations made  at  the  recent  meeting  do  not  seem  to  me  to  g^ve  strong  as- 
surance of  a  change  in  the  policy  or  methods  of  administration.  The 
influence  of  these  methods  upon  the  young  men  and  young  women  from 
among  whom  our  missionaries  are  to  come  is  often  harmful,  while  some 
are  withheld  from  the  service  who  should  be  cordially  accepted  and 
promptly  sent  on  this  ministry  of  grace.  I  am  too  closely  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  men  and  women  for  this  ministry  not  to  feel  the 
seriousness  of  this  policy  of  restraint. 

While  I  believe  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  missionaries,  and  that  special  qualities  of  character  are  needed 
for  special  and  important  positions,  and  while  I  would  demand  of  any 
one  seeking  appointment  that  he  should  be  loyal  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith  as  these  are  held  by  the  churches  which  are 
asked  to  commission  him,  I  would  not  lay  upon  any  one  a  burden 
heavier  than  I  am  willing  myself  to  bear,  or  deny  to  any  one  the  right 
which,  as  a  Puritan  minister,  I  claim,  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a 
free  and  open  mind,  and  to  receive  and  impart  the  truth  which  I  learn 
in  the  liberty  which  the  truth  bestows,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Andover  Creed,  '*  according  to  the  best  light  God  shall  give 
me. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  those  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately 
associated  in  "Oiy  extra  parochial  work,  and  whom  I  should  be  supposed 
in  some  degree  to  represent,  are  virtually  united  in  their  judgment  that 
under  the  existing  conditions  I  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  and  stand  in  a  place  where,  as  they  believe,  my  re- 
sponsibility would  be  in  excess  of  my  influence.    Their  interest  in  this 
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■abject  and  its  relations  is  vital  and  intelligent,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
disregard  their  deliberate  judgment. 

But  while  I  decline  this  office,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  called  me  to  a  position  which  has  so  long  been  considered  one 
of  distinction  and  usefulness.  They  may  at  some  time  see  that  I  am 
best  serdng  them  by  the  course  which  I  am  now  taking,  even  if,  for  the 
present,  it  disappoints  their  hope. 

I  shall  remain  a  member  of  the  American  Board,  and  I  am  ready  to 
pledge  my  effort  and  my  influence  to  the  promotion  of  its  efficiency,  Uie 
enlargement  of  its  resources,  the  support  of  its  missionaries,  and  to  the 
largest  development  and  fullest  success  of  its  devotion  and  its  labor  to 
hasten  the  day  which  enters  into  our  prayers  and  our  toils,  when  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

AuEXAimER  McKexzie. 
Cambbidoe,  October  27. 


COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  DISCUSSION. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL   ON    DOCTBINAL  TESTS. 

The  National  Congregational  Council,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Minne- 
apolis, passed  the  following  resolution  relative  to  the  theological  beliefs  of 
candidates  for  missionary  appointment :  — 

Each  Congregational  charch  has  its  own  Confession  of  Faith,  and  there  is 
no  authority  to  impose  any  general  Confession  upon  it ;  nor  are  oar  ministers 
required  to  subscribe  to  any  specified  doctrinal  standards.  But,  as  a  basis  of 
fellowship,  we  have  certain  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight,  to  be  used,  not  as 
tests,  but  as  a  testimony  ;  and  we  have  also,  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and  associa- 
tions of  churches,  recognized  organs  for  expressing  the  fellowship  and  declaring 
the  faith  held  by  oar  churches  to  be  essential,  as  well  as  guarding  the  liberty 
of  thought  generally  allowed  in  our  churches  :  therefore,  in  the  administradon 
of  all  our  benevolent  societies,  and  in  the  work  of  our  churches,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles. 
(Signed  by)  Charles  R.  Palmer.        Franklin  Fairbanks. 

Arthur  Little.  Amort  H.  Bradford. 

James  G.  Johnson.  W.  K.  Bigelow. 

Newb£An  Smtth. 

The  signatures  are  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the 
council  without  opposition.  Although  the  language  is  general,  the  state- 
ment carries  its  own  interpretation.  It  evidently  means  that  our  benero- 
lent  societies  should  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  prescribe  no  theological 
conditions  for  missionaries  different  from  those  applied  to  ministers  by 
councils.  Inasmuch  as  no  general  Confession  is  imposed  on  the  churches, 
and  ministers  are  not  required  to  subscribe  to  any  specified  doctrinal 
standards,  the  resolution  means  that  no  single  creed,  and  especially  no 
individual  creed,  is  to  be  imposed  either  directly  or  virtually  upon  missioa* 
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aries.  The  societies  may  go  no  farther  than  to  ascertidn  the  essential 
beliefs  of  candidates  throagh  their  assent,  for  substance  of  doctrine,  to 
creeds  of  acknowledged  weight  They  are  to  find  in  the  action  of  coun- 
cils and  of  associations  of  churches  the  faith  which  is  held  essentiaL 
The  societies  are  to  find  also,  in  the  action  of  councils,  the  degree  of 
liberty  in  opinion  and  doctrine  which  is  to  be  guarded,  and  therefore  are 
not  to  put  narrower  limits  on  the  freedom  of  missionaries.  The  resolu- 
tion does  not  advise  the  societies  to  turn  over  the  theological  examina- 
tion of  candidates  to  councils,  but  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  councils  in 
applying  doctrinal  tests.  It  is  cautionary  against  extreme  methods, 
either  of  indifference  to  the  common  essentials  of  faith,  or  of  employing 
tests  which  are  not  found  in  the  creeds  nor  imposed  by  councils  in  the 
ordination  of  ministers.  It  attaches  great  importance  to  liberty  of 
thought,  which  should  be  as  carefully  guardecl  by  societies  as  by  councils. 
It  may  be  thought  that  if  a  society,  especially  the  foreign  missionary 
society,  should  exercise  no  greater  care  than  some  councils  do,  men  of 
lax  views,  and  not  holding  all  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  would  be  ap- 
pointed. Under  any  method  of  examination  mistakes  will  sometimes  be 
made.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  danger  of  too  great  comprehensive- 
ness is  greater  than  the  danger  of  too  narrow  exclusiveness.  A  council 
might  ordain  a  man  for  the  home  work  whom  it  would  not  recommend 
for  the  foreign  work.  In  that  respect  a  society  may  discriminate  as  a 
council  would.  A  council  might  ordain  to  the  home  work  a  man  who 
does  not  accept  all  the  essentials  of  doctrine  in  the  usual  sense,  yet  has 
made  marked  advance  from  doubt  to  faith,  and  has  the  spirit  of  earnest 
consecration,  although  it  would  not  advise  his  appointment  in  a  foreign 
field.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  ser- 
vice abroad.  The  resolution  does  not  advise  the  appointment  of  those  who 
do  not  accept  the  essential  doctrines,  but  only  insists  that  no  more  should 
be  required.  The  imposition  of  tests  which  are  not  of  the  essentials  of 
faith,  and  the  limitation  of  liberty  of  opinion  accordingly,  has  probably 
in  the  last  few  years  lost  to  the  American  Board  a  considerable  number 
of  men  who  would  have  been  successful  missionaries.  The  deterioration 
of  service  through  mistakes  of  councils,  if  the  decision  had  been  left  with 
them,  or  through  the  employment  of  recognized  creeds,  would  presumably 
have  been  less  than  it  has  been  under  the  hyperdoctrinal  strictures  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board.  The  point  of  the  reso- 
lution, evidently,  is  against  requiring  or  excluding  certain  opinions  about 
the  opportunity  of  the  heathen  to  know  Grod  in  Christ,  or  any  other 
opinions  which  do  not  pertain  to  the  substance  of  faith  or  concerning 
which  Scripture  is  silent. 
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PREACHING  IK  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 

The  pastoral  letter  issued  by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  late  Grenenl 
Convention  emphasizes  the  importance  of  preaching.  Other  portions  of 
the  letter,  especially  the  section  concerning  Christian  unity,  have  been  more 
generally  noticed,  but  the  counsel  about  preaching  is  the  most  earnest 
word  spoken. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  preaching  is  not  as  much  relied  on  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  ritual  and  organized  activities  of  administration. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  in  that  church  which 
declare  indifference  to  sermons,  or  even  dislike  of  them.  They  value 
the  service  and  endure  the  sermon.  Many  have  gone  over  to  the  Episco- 
pal communion  for  no  other  reason  than  their  enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  public  worship  in  collect,  litany,  response,  and  chant.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  last  few  years  a  type  of  preaching  of  a  veiy 
high  order  has  developed  in  the  Episcopal  pulpit  By  some  it  is  called 
the  Brooks  type.  Doubtless  the  commanding  influence  of  Bishop  Brooks 
has  encouraged  a  style  of  preaching  somewhat  resembling  his,  and  has 
done  the  more  important  service  of  restoring  to  the  place  of  first  import 
tance  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  The  type  may  be 
characterized  as  the  type  of  aspiration.  One  who  drops  into  an  Episco- 
pal church  may  expect  to  hear,  especially  if  the  preacher  has  not  passed 
middle  life,  a  discourse  which  starts  with  some  suggestive  and  rather 
unfamiliar  Scriptural  phrase  reflecting  an  experience  of  unrest,  or  per- 
plexity, or  disappointment,  or  of  surprise,  or  discovery,  or  illumination, 
or  conquest.  The  phases  of  individual  need,  regret,  desire,  and  aspira- 
tion are  presented,  and  upon  these  the  hearer  is  lifted  up  into  pore  and 
holy  rest  in  Grod,  submission  to  his  will,  and  devotion  to  his  service. 
When  this  preaching  is  addressed  to  the  superficial  feelings,  it  becomes 
sentimental.  When  it  explores  the  depths  of  experience  and  scales  the 
heights  of  aspiration,  it  appeals  successfully  to  the  most  powerful  senti- 
ments of  human  nature.  It  is  a  noble  type  of  preaching.  It  has  influ- 
ence with  the  refined,  the  cultivated,  the  introspective.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intellectual  type  prevailing  by  argument,  from  the 
preaching  addressed  to  conscience,  and  from  the  preaching  of  protest 
against  narrowness  of  doctripe.  The  sermon  of  aspiration  has  a  distinc- 
tive character  as  compared  with  the  sermon  to  intellect,  the  sermon  to 
conscience,  and  the  sermon  of  protest.  Not  all  preaching  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  interpretation  of  life,  nor  is  any  denomination  confined  to 
one  of  the  other  types.  But  in  general  the  Episcopal  pulpit  stands 
for  the  suggestive,  interpretative,  refined,  sometimes  pathetic  expression 
of  aspiration. 

As  between  the  two  tendencies  of  undue  regard  for  worship  and  admin- 
istration on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revived  interest  in  preaching  on  the 
other,  it  is  significant  that  the  House  of  Bishops  speaks  so  urgently  in 
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the  eneoaragement  of  preaching.  Their  counsel  promotes  the  reyival  of 
palpit  power  which  has  already  set  in.  It  guards  the  clergy  against  the 
danger  of  exalting  ecclesiasticism  and  liturgy  above  the  preaching  of  tlie 
gospel.  It  indicates  the  way  in  which  that  church  may  fulfill  a  great 
mission  in  Christianizing  the  class  which  is  so  largely  under  its  influence. 
A  part  of  the  pastoral  epistle  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be  quoted :  — 

"  And  here  we  earnestly  charge  our  brethren  of  the  clergy  to  remember  that 
the  foremost  and  most  abiding  of  all  their  duties  is  to  preach  the  gospel. 
This,  dear  brethren,  is  the  first  command  in  oar  commission  :  *  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  this  primal  duty  has  been  somewhat  obscured.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
here  of  the  relative  importance  of  preaching  and  administration.  £ach  has  its 
place  ;  but  whatever  else  it  may  do  or  be,  a  living  church  mast  be  a  preaching 
and  a  teaching  church.  It  would  be  something  to  alarm  if  our  preaching  were 
such'  that  our  people  should  become  clamorous  for  less  and  less  of  it.  .  .  . 
We  solemnly  charge  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  cultivate  and  exercise  this 
great  office.  In  the  words  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  son  of  his  heart,  we 
say  to  you,  *  preach  the  gospel.'  Make  the  pulpit  a  throne  of  light.  I^et  it 
teach.  It  is  sent  to  teach,  not  alone  to  move  or  excite  emotion,  least  of  all  to 
win  man's  admiration  of  eloquent  periods,  beautiful  diction,  and  graceful  de- 
livery. Its  one  great  purpose  is  to  instruct  and  to  enlighten  in  the  things 
belonging  to  God." 

Other  churches  may  well  act  upon  this  wise  and  urgent  advice.  So 
many  activities  are  now  employed  that  they  may  usurp  too  large  a  share 
of  time  and  interest  They  certainly  will  do  so,  if  the  minister  is  led  to 
make  preaching  of  secondary  importance,  and  if  the  people  care  less  for 
the  pulpit  than  for  the  work  of  committees,  societies  of  endeavor,  Sun- 
day-schools, and  social  entertainment.  To  preachers  of  all  denomina- 
tions the  words  of  the  epistle  are  appropriate :  — 

''  Still,  as  of  old,  men  are  touched  and  held  by  the  strong,  wise,  tender 
words  of  other  men.  If  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  less  in  our  time,  as  some, 
not  we,  assert,  it  is  from  no  change  in  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  man. 
The  evidence  is  all  about  us.  The  printed  column  or  the  printed  page  can  never 
reach  the  inmost  heart  of  men  like  the  living  voice,  the  pleading  and  persuad- 
ing voice,  of  a  living  person.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  committed  his 
gospel  to  the  voices  of  men.  It  was  to  be  written  also  ;  but  still  the  voice 
was  to  utter  it,  the  voice  of  a  man  to  other  men,  as  it  was  first  uttered  upon 
the  hillsides  of  Palestine  and  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake." 

THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW  FOR  1893. 

With  the  January  number  of  1893  the  '<  Andover  Review  "  will  make 
its  appearance  as  a  bi-monthly.  This  change  from  a  monthly  to  a  bi- 
monthly has  been  determined  upon  after  careful  consideration.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  change  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  to  make  the 
'*  Review "  available  to  a  larger  number  of  readers.  We  have  been 
constantly  reminded  through  letters  and  in  conversation  that  the  price  of 
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the  "  Review  "  precluded  the  sabscription  of  manj  who  wished  to  take  it. 
We  have  decided,  therefore,  to  make  sach  a  change  in  the  number  of 
issues  during  the  jrear  as  will  allow  the  reduction  in  price  from  $4.00  to 
$3.00.  The  character  of  the  "  Review  "  will  be  in  nowise  changed,  and 
each  issue  will  be  considerably  enlarged,  allowing  more  space  for  depart- 
ments, which  it  has  been  necessary  to  somewhat  abridge. 

The  time  for  the  change  seems  to  be  opportune.  The  long  season  of 
controversy  in  connection  with  the  Seminary,  which  necessitated  the  fre- 
quent and  possibly  disproportionate  treatment  of  controversial  subjects, 
is  practically  over.  The  *^  Review  "  is  now  free  to  render  such  aid  as 
may  be  in  its  power  in  advancing  in  more  general  ways  the  interests  of 
a  true  ^'  progressive  orthodoxy,"  and  especially  in  striving  to  develop  all 
those  interests  which  ai*e  associated  with  religious  and  social  progress. 
Plans  for  the  coming  year  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the  next  number. 
Meanwhile  the  announcement  of  the  change  in  form  b  made  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  which  has  necessarily  been  delayed  for  other  reasons. 


BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


MUST  WE  GIVE  UP  THE  PAULINE  AREOPAGUS  ? 

Most  of  our  knowledge  is  taken  upon  trust.  Everybody  knows  more 
than  anybody  can  know ;  and  to  prove  all  things  for  one's  self,  hard 
enough  when  all  things  were  new  and  few,  has  come  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  question.  It  follows  that  whoever  actually  knows,  or  gets  credit  for 
knowing,  any  little  patch  of  science  comes  under  increasing  responsi- 
bility. If  everybody  must  trust  somebody,  somebody  must  be  absolutely 
trustworthy. 

We  feel  this  never  so  keenly  as  when  we  catch  some  sage  pushing  his 
dynamite  drill  into  the  bed-rock  of  our  beliefs.  No  matter  whether  it 
concern  our  spiritual  verities,  or  accredited  facts  of  history.  Is  Mara- 
thon a  myth  ?  Is  Salamis  a  rock-ribbed  isle  with  a  pretty  moonlit  strait 
affording  safe  station  for  King  George's  little  fleet  —  and  nothing  more  ? 
Is  the  Acropolis  a  picturesque  rock  bursting  by  chance  into  a  bloom  of 
Parthenons  and  Propyliea  —  rock  and  bloom  alike  ^e  creatures  of  oar 
credulity  ? 

These  are  next  questions,  now  that  the  first  living  historian  of  Greece, 
after  removing  one  mountain  of  old  Athenian  fame,  proceeds  to  level 
another.  The  Pnyx  with  its  great  rock-platform  from  which  our  fancy 
has  always  heard  Demosthenes  ^^fulmine  over  Greece,"  and  its  vast 
amphitheatre  whereon  our  faith  has  always  gathered  that  great  parlia- 
ment the  Athenian  Demos,  —  this  high  place  of  AUienian  eloquence  and 
eldest  throne  of  democracy  Gurtius  long  ago  vacated  of  all  its  civic 
significance  and  turned  over  as  a  sacred  preserve  to  Pelasgian  Zeus. 
Now  he  asks  Christian  faith  to  vacate  the  Areopagus  and  cede  it  back  to 
Athena  and  the  Eumenides.  In  other  words,  the  full  weight  of  his 
authority  is  thrown  against  our  faith  in  the  Ai^opagas  of  PauL 
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To  multitades  this  will  seem  to  settle  the  question,  for  to  mnltitades  in 
all  things  Hellenic  there  is  no  higher  authority.  Historian  of  Greece, 
topographer  of  the  Peloponnese,  explorer  of  Olympia,  Curtius  has  now 
signalized  the  juhilee  of  his  Hellenic  studies  hy  a  work  which  perhaps  no 
other  living  man  could  have  produced ;  and  in  this  work,  the  ripe  fruit 
of  fifty  years'  study  of  Athens  and  (in  some  measure)  at  Athens,  he 
tells  us  that  Mars'  Hill  and  St  Paul  must  part  company. 

This  new  **  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athene  "  is  indeed  a  rich/ripe  sheaf ;  a 
work  which  every  Grecian  must  welcome,  and  from  which  every  scholar 
must  carry  away  a  more  vivid  and  coherent  vision  of  the  gi*eat  sweep  of 
Athenian  history  from  the  primeval  Rock-town  (Kranaa)  still  so  clearly 
traceable  in  the  hewn  foundations  about  the  Pnyx,  down  even  to  the  un- 
covering of  ancient  monuments  and  the  recoveiy  of  more  ancient  writings 
within  a  twelvemonth  past  It  is  in  this  that  Curtius*  strength  lies ;  to  a 
wealth  of  Hellenic  learning  he  adds  rare  historical  imagination  and  the 
generalizing  power  which  handles  the  largest  canvas  with  a  sure  and  easy 
touch.  He  is  never  too  learned  to  be  genial  and  to  look  aloft.  One  need 
only  to  carry  his  *'  Peloponnesus  "  from  the  Isthmus  all  round  the  plane- 
leaf  to  Olympia,  and  study  it  on  its  own  ground,  as  the  present  writer  has 
done,  to  see  how  much  his  topographical  work  owes  to  this  quality  of 
largeness,  —  an  impression  constantly  exhanced  by  comparison  with 
Leake's  utter  poverty  in  this  particuLetr.  Yet  what  archsBologist  would 
not  leave  Curtius  on  the  shelf,  if  it  came  to  a  choice  betwixt  the  two  for 
company  in  his  Peloponnesian  pilgrimage  ?  It  is  good  to  walk  with  a  seer 
whose  head  smites  the  stars ;  it  may  be  better,  on  occasion,  to  follow  a 
guide  whose  feet  are  always  on  the  g^und. 

These  remarks  are  fairly  suggested  by  the  work  in  question.  If  an 
ideal  history  of  this  marvelous  thirty-centuries'  city  growth  were  to  be 
ivritten  so  that  the  scholar's  eye  might  sweep  it  at  a  glance,  Curtius,  of 
all  living  men,  might  claim  the  task  ;  if  Leake's  work  on  this  ground 
were  to  be  done  over  in  the  light  of  all  the  accumulated  new  knowledge, 
the  task  was  one  not  for  Curtius  but  for  Dorpfeld.  Curtius  himself 
seems  to  have  undertaken  the  latter  task  only  to  find  at  the  end  that 
he  had  accomplished  the  former,  or  something  approaching  it ;  it  was 
not  until  he  came  to  write  the  preface  and  print  the  title-page  that  he  sub- 
stituted **  Stadtgeschichte  "  for  **  Topographic  von  Athene." 

Rich  as  the  book  is,  it  must  have  suffered  from  this  uncertainty  of 
plan  ;  and  it  b  in  the  line  of  its  second  intention,  rather  than  its  first, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  its  permanent  value.  In  fact,  one  cannot  consider 
its  strictly  topographical  side,  in  view  of  the  radical  work  that  is  so  fast 
winning  its  way  here  in  Athens,  without  wondering  if  the  author  is  to 
drink  of  the  same  bitter  cup  drained  by  his  brother  Georg  Curtius  when 
he  saw  his  own  work  undermined  and  overturned  by  his  pupils.  Cer- 
tainly, it  seems  4  little  perverse  at  this  day  to  plant  the  Sacred  Gate  in 
the  bed  of  the  Eridanus,  to  locate  the  assembly  of  the  Pnyx  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Mouseion  (Philopappos),  to  carry  the  Eleusinion  around  be- 
hind the  Acropolis,  and  so  on. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  the  single  question  of 
St  Paul  and  the  Areopagus,  —  a  question  on  which  Curtius'  view  seems 
clearly  reactionary  and  erroneous.  His  position,  briefly,  is  that  the  apos- 
tle was  carried  by  those  whom  his  market-place  deliverances  had  most 
incensed  to  the  Stoa  of  the  King  Archon,  before  whom  belonged  the 
preliminary  hearing  in  all  Areopagus  causes ;  that  here,  pending  the 
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question  whether  a  charge  of  introducing  foreign  gods  would  lie,  Paul 
made  his  plea  in  the  midst  of  the  representatires  of  the  Areopi^ns,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  a  great  assemhly  of  people ;  and  that  the  high  court 
refused  to  entertain  the  charge,  Dionysius  heing  certainly  the  spokesman 
of  those  who  brought  about  this  decision.^ 

Curtius  does  not  stay  to  fortify  his  position.  It  contents  him  to  rele- 
gate all  his  argument  to  a  footnote,  in  which  he  simply  reiterates  hia 
summary  rendering  of  Luke's  topographical  data,  and  adds  two  remarks. 
First,  there  is  a  confusion  (he  says)  of  trial  and  preliminary  hearing. 
Second,  —  and  this  seems  to  be  the  real  hinge  of  his  conclusion,  —  the 
rock  ridge  above  offered  the  proper  place  neither  for  speaking  nor  for 
hearing. 

Now  if  our  Pauline  Areopagus  must  go,  we  may  at  least  demand  that 
it  shall  be  for  good  cause  shown,  and  not  on  any  man's  mere  opinion 
that  Paul  and  his  auditors  might  have  found  a  fitter  place  for  their  par- 
pose  than  that  which  the  writer  of  the  Acts  has  assigned  them. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  :  1,  that  Curtius'  interpreta- 
tion of  Luke's  topographical  data  is  altogether  forced  and  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible ;  2,  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  narrative  for 
assuming  any  judicial  process  whatever ;  and  3,  that  the  Areopagus  was 
not  only  the  actual,  but  the  ideal,  platform  for  the  occasion. 

I.  Luke  says  that  Paul  was  conducted  to  (strictly  upon)  the  Areopofftu^ 
and  spoke  '^  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus  ;  "  Curtius  inter- 
prets, "  to  the  King's  Stoa,  that  is,  to  the  offices  of  the  Areopagus  in  the 
King's  Stoa,"  and  '*  before  the  King's  Stoa,  in  the  midst  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Areopagus,"  that  is,  "  surrounded  by  the  Areopagites  there 
assembled." 

A  very  bold  metonymy,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Stoa  Basileios 
was  the  actual  seat  of  the  court  at  some  stage  of  its  judicial  activity, 
whether  of  preliminary  cognizance  or  of  final  judgment;  or,  at  least, 
that  indictments  lodged  here  with  the  king,  and  especially  the  indictment 
for  impiety  (ypa^^  dorcjScias),  usually  and  necessarily  came  to  trial  before 

^  For  fairness  and  fullness  the  original  passage  is  here  given  in  its  integrity 
(^Stadtaeschichte  von  Athene^  p.  262  sq.)  :  — 

Bald  darauf  war  Paulus  in  Athen,  nm  in  der  gottesfiirohtigsten  aller 
Stisidte  die  Hellenen  von  der  Thorheit  des  Bilderdienstes  za  fiberzeugen.  £r 
wurde  von  denen,  die  er  am  meisten  erbittert  hatte,  nach  der  Kdnigshalle 
gefiihrt,  wo  die  vom  Areopag  za  entscfaeidenden  Rechtssachen  anhangig  ge- 
macht  wurden  ;  eswar  der  selbe  Platz,  wo  nach  Flaton  aach  Sokrates  und 
Euthyphron  sich  traf en.  Hier  musste  erst  dariiber  entschieden  werden,  ob  eine 
Anklage  wegen  Einfuhrung  neuer  Gotter  begriindet  sei,  and  hier  konnte  der 
Apostel  vor  der  Konigshalle,  inmitten  der  Vertreter  des  Areopags,  einer 
grossen  Versammlang  von  Meuschen  verstandlich,  die  Rede  halten,  in  welcher 
er  die  Anklage  zariickwies,  weil  er  keinen  neaen  Gott  einfiibre  sondem  nor 
den  "unbekannten,"  dessen  Alter  er  bei  seiner  wolle.  Yieles  von  dem,  was  ana 
seinem  Munde  kam,  musste  bei  echtea  Athenem  inneren  Anklang  finden,  demi 
mit  uralt  pelasgischer  Ansohaaang  stimmte  es  ja  darohaus  uberein,  dass  der 
Herr  des  Himmels  und  der  Erde  nicht  in  Tempeln,  von  Handen  gemaeht, 
wohnen  konne.  Der  hohe  Rath  hat  die  Klage  nicht  angenommen,  and  Diony- 
sios  war  gewiss  der  Wortfuhrer  derer,  welche  diese  Entscheidang  herbeigefuhrt 
haben.  TApostelgeschichte,  17,  19  :  M  rhv^hpuov  'gdyov  llyayew  d.  h.  nach  dem 
Gesch^tslokale  des  Areopags  in  der  Konigshalle.  V.  22,  iy  fUtr^  rev  *A^i«v 
wdyov  :  von  den  dort  versammelten  Areopagiten  umgeben.  Man  verweeheselt 
Gericht  and  Vorverhandlang.  Aaf  der  Felskuppe  oben  war  weder  cam  Redea 
noch  zum  Horen  der  riohtige  Flatz.) 
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that  court.  A^nst  either  assumption  the  historical  evidence  is  m  acti- 
cally  conclusive,  as  we  shall  see.  The  most  that  Cui*tius  himself  pre- 
sumes is  that  ^'  the  Areopagus  sat  here  as  long  as  it  was  a  supreme  council 
of  state ;  and  that  here  also  it  sat  as  a  sort  of  grand  jury  to  hear  com- 
plaints, find  true  bills,  and  docket  cases  in  the  several  courts  according 
to  their  competence."  ^ 

The  first  statement  rests  on  a  single  passage  in  a  doubtful  Demosthenic 
speech  (Against  Aristogeiton,  I.  §  23),  where,  in  enumerating  certain  salu- 
tary guaranties  of  Athenian  law,  the  speaker  instances  the  fact  that 
''  when  the  Council  of  Areopagus,  sitting  in  the  Stoa  Basileios,  ropes 
itself  in,  it  is  in  full  seclusion  by  itself,  and  every  one  withdraws  out  of  the 
way."  '  Curtius*  language,  however,  would  seem  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  time  before  the  Ephialtes-Themistocles*  coup  d*Mat  had  stripped  the 
ancient  council  of  its  high  state  functions.  Demosthenes,  if  tlie  8])eech 
be  genuine,  is  doubtless  referring  to  those  extraordinary  and  extra-judi- 
cial occasions,  when,  under  a  mandate  of  the  assembly,  the  Areopagus 
sat  as  a  state  inquisition  in  times  of  public  peril.  An  instance  in  point 
18  the  Harpalus  affair,  of  which  Demosthenes  himself  was  the  illustrious 
and,  apparently,  sole  victim,  though  it  was  on  his  own  motion  tliat  the 
Areopagus  had  been  charged  with  the  inquiry.* 

Such  inquiry  would  be  held  behind  closed  doors,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  and  the  very  pith  of  the  passage  in  question  is  that  the  place  was 
chosen  and  roped  in  for  the  sake  of  seclusion  and  secrecy.  Certainly 
not  a  tradition  to  justify  Curtius  in  assuming  that  here  the  apostle  could 
make  his  plea,  **  in  tlie  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  Areopagus 
and  in  hearing  of  a  great  assembly  of  people." 

If  positive  evidence  is  wanting  for  ordinary  sessions  of  the  Areo- 
pagus in  the  Stoa,  —  and  we  have  Curtius*  own  authority  for  saying 
that  the  *'  final  judgment  was  rendered  as  of  old  on  the  lonely  rock- 

1  Wir  diirfen  vorauasetsen,  dass  hier  nicht  nur  die  Gresch'aftslokale  des 
Arohontats  welcbe  spiiter  den  besonderen  Namen  **  Thesmothesion  "  hatten, 
sondern  auch  die  Raume,  deren  der  Areopag  bedurfte  so  lange  er  ein  Ober- 
aufsichtsrath  der  Kepublik  war,  lagen.  Auch  fiir  seine  richterliche  Thati^keit 
waren  hier  die  Lokale,  wo  die  der  Competenz  der  Areopagiteu  zufalleiiden 
Rechtssachen  anh'angig  gemacht  wurden  {Stadtgeschichtey  p.  94).  Hier  wurde 
iiber  die  Annahme  der  Klage,  iiber  das  zustoiidige  Forum  und  den  That- 
bestand  verhandelt.  Der  Richterspmch  aber  erfolgte  wie  vor  Alters  auf 
dem  vom  Markttreiben  eutlegenen,  einsamen  Febgipfel  des  Areopags  (ilnd,f 
p.  167). 

^  This  passage  has  also  misled  other  writers,  among  them  Miss  Harrison 
(Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  25)  :  "  Within  the  Stoa  Basi- 
leios also  the  Council  of  Areopagus  met.  Certain  cases  involviug  secrecy  could 
not  be  tried  in  the  open  air  ;  for  these  the  Stoa  Basileios  was  the  regular 
place."  Lipsins  (Meier-Schomann,  DerAttische  Process,  p.  173.  note  63)  refuses 
to  accept  the  fact  of  such  meetings  here  on  the  authority  of  this  speech,  which 
(he  thinks)  manifestly  presupposes  the  use  of  the  Stoa  as  an  ordinary  Areopa- 
gus court-room.  As  a  murder  court  we  know  it  could  not  sit  under  a  roof 
(Antiphon  on  the  murder  of  H erodes,  11).  Dugit  {£tude  sur  VAreopage 
Athmien,  p.  95)  thinks  that  in  addition  to  three  regular  meetings  each  mouth 
on  the  rock,  there  must  have  been  others  more  frequent,  and  probably  at  the 
Stoa. 

*  This  was  a  real  grand-jury  function  ;  and  on  their  presentment  (iv^cMni) 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  orators  involved  with  him  were  cited  to  trial  before 
a  panel  of  fifteen  hundred  heliasts  sitting  in  the  g^at  Helisea.  ( See  "  Der 
Azeopag  als  Stadtrath  "  in  Philippi,  Der  Areopag  und  die  Epheten,  p.  170  sqq.) 
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height  of  the  Areopagus,  removed  from  the  din  of  the  market-place,"  — 
how  is  it  with  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  process  ?  Did  the  Areopa- 
gites  sit  as  a  grand  jary  here  (or  anywhere)  to  determine  the  validity  of 
complaints  and  the  trial  jurisdiction  ?  This  is  evidently  Curtius'  view, 
taking  his  several  remarks  together  and  considering  his  inference  in  the 
matter  in  question ;  hut  the  view  is  nowhere  clearly  stated,  and  in  fact 
rests  upon  a  singular  confusion.  He  is  attributing  to  the  court  a  function 
of  the  Basileus,  its  presiding  head.  The  proof  of  this  will  appear  as  we 
consider  the  last  assumption  on  which  the  metonymy  of  Lake  (according 
to  Curtius)  could  be  defended. 

The  question  remains,  namely,  Did  indictments  lodged  at  the  Stoa, 
and  especially  the  y/oa^^  aart^eia^,  usually  and  necessarily  go  to  trial  be- 
fore the  Areopagus  ?  Fortunately  this  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  ; 
we  have  the  facts  and  the  highest  possible  authority.  Aristotle  has  risen 
from  the  dead,  as  it  were,  to  give  us  a  consecutive  account  of  Athenian 
jurisdiction  ;  for  the  quarry  chips  of  the  grammarians  we  have  now  in  the 
new-found  '*  Polity  of  the  Athenians  "  the  quarry  itself.  In  this  great 
treasure-trove,  chapter  57  defines  the  functions  of  the  Basileus,  and  inciden- 
tally the  jurisdictions  of  the  five  criminal  courts.  After  enumerating  this 
Archon's  sacred  offices  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  the  Lenaea, 
the  Panathenaic  procession  and  games,  the  torch-races,  and  the  patrial 
sacrifices  generally,  Aristotle  comes  to  his  judicial  functions.  Before 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  are  laid  charges  of  impiety,  but  Aristotle  is 
absolutely  silent  as  to  the  ultimate  tribunal.  Likewise  before  him  are 
brought  all  charges  of  homicide,  and  here  Aristotle  is  explicit ;  cases  of 
premeditated  homicide,  of  wounding  with  intent,  of  poisoning,  and  of  arson 
are  tried  in  the  Areopagus,  and  these  are  the  only  cases  the  Council 
(namely,  of  Areopagus)  tries  ;  while  other  homicide  causes  are  assigned 
respectively  to  the  other  criminal  courts,  namely,  the  Palladion,  Delphi- 
nion,  Phreattys,  and  (by  description,  though  the  name  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text)  the  Prytaneion.  After  specifying  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of 
these  courts  save  the  last,  Aristotle  proceeds  :  ''  The  allotted  {cphettB)  try 
these  cases,  except  those  tried  in  the  Areopagus ;  but  these  the  Basileus 
brings  into  court,  and  they  try  them  .  .  .  and  in  the  open  air." 

While  there  is  little  positively  new  in  this  passage  of  the  ^'  Politeia," 
we  gain  much  in  connection  and  authority.  It  confirms  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Basileus  in  dl  questions  of  homicide,  and  so  establishes 
his  position  as  chief  justice  of  each  and  all  of  the  five  criminal  courts. 
(See  Philippi,  p.  23 ;  Meier-SchOmann,  I.  175  s^.)  It  foUovrs  that  his 
official  residence  has  no  more  claim  ipso  facto  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Areopagus  than  as  the  Palladion,  or  Delphinion,  or  Phreattys,  or  Pryta- 
neion, or  (as  we  shall  see)  any  heliastic  court  in  which  he  might  docket 
other  than  homicide  causes. 

What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Basileus  him- 
self —  possibly  with  the  two  associates  (?rapc3pot)  of  his  own  choosing 
—  exercises  the  grand-jury  function,  and  that  the  court  takes  the  case 
only  when  he  brings  it  before  them  "  in  the  open  air,"  where  we  know, 
on  other  testimony,  that  all  homicides  must  be  tried. 

But  yet  more  important,  we  see  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus 
is  strictly  limited,  and  excludes  impiety.  The  vexed  question  whether 
the  reform  of  Ephialtes  deprived  the  Areopagus  of  its  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion or  left  it  that  exclusively  was  as  good  as  settled  fifty  years  ago  by 
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Forchhammer  on  the  testimony  of  PhilochoroB,  but  the  interpretation 
was  disputed.^ 
^  Aristotle's  language  now  is  both  definite  and  exhaustive.  All  homi- 
cide causes  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Basileus,  while  deliberate 
murder,  wounding  with  intent,  fatal  poisoning,  and  arson  are  tried  on 
the  Areopagus,  and  these  are  the  only  causes  the  Council  tries.  Impiety 
is  excluded,  certainly  not  by  inadvertence,  as  it  has  just  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  the  account  of  the  king's  judicial  competence. 
Had  we  Aristotle's  authority  alone,  we  should  conclude  that  he  does  not 
specify  the  jurisdiction  in  impiety,  because  it  was  in  fact  and  in  law  un- 
defined, as  was,  indeed,  the  delict  itself.  And  this  is  exactly  the  con- 
clusion at  which  we  arrive  by  an  induction  from  historical  cases. 

In  the  face  of  the  popular  tradition,  the  Areopagus  makes  practically 
no  show  as  a  heresy  court  in  the  period  of  which  the  orators  give  us 
the  fullest  information.  All  the  famous  heresy  cases  on  record,  so  far 
as  they  came  to  trial  at  all,  were  either  demonstrably  or  probably  tried 
elsewhere.  We  have  more  or  less  full  data  for  at  least  fifteen  cases, 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  such  proceeding  was 
instituted  :  they  are  the  cases  of  ^schylus,  Anaxagoras,  Aspasia,  Alci- 
biades,  Andocides,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  Protagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Archias  the  Hierophant,  Stilpon,  Phryne,  Theoris,  and 
Ninos.^ 

Of  these  cases  only  two  (^schylus  and  Stilpon)  have  been  assigned 
with  any  show  of  auUiority  to  the  Areopagus ;  and  that  authority  is  as 
late  and  worthless  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  An 
examination  of  these  cases  justifies  the  conclusion  that  ^schylus  was  not 
so  tried,  and  that  Stilpon's  case,  if  historical,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  a^ebeia} 

^  Cited  by  Photins  8,  v.  IfofM^^XoKtsi  *E^id\Tfis  iiSva  icaWXcTc  rg  i^  'Aptiov  wdyov 
fiov\^  ri  Mp  rov  cJtiiaros,  pp.  674,  675  (Person) .  Christenseu  (Areopagus^  p. 
52)  understood  by  r&  ^^p  rod  ff^futroSf  capitalia  in  general,  incluaing  sacrilege 
with  its  penalty  of  exile  ;  and  Philippi,  while  taking  the  expression  of  Philo- 
choros  as  synonymous  with  rit  ^ovucdf  was  yet  in  doubt  whether  it  was  intended 
to  be  exhaustive  of  the  jurisdiction  left  to  the  court. 

^  For  the  best  summary  account  of  these  cases,  apart  from  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  see  Schomanu,  Griechische  A  Iterthiimer,  II.  563-569.  There  seems. 
no  sufficient  reason  for  including  Phidias  and  Theodorus  on  the  roll,  but  I 
have  added  Archias. 

'  iE^chylus  (according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  StromaJta^  ii.  14,  p.  461,  Pot- 
ter), having  divulged  the  Mysteries  upon  the  stage,  was  tried  in  the  Areopagus 
and  acquitted  on  his  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  The  alleged 
defense  is  against  all  probability  ;  if  ^Sschylus,  bom  Eleusinian  and  devoutest 
of  poets,  was  not  a  Mystes,  who  was  ?  The  contemporary  evidence  of  Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs,  886)  outweighs  the  usual  (and,  I  think,  unnecessary)  inference 
from  Aristotle  {Eth,  Nicom,  iii.  2)  :  iEschylus  may  have  been  an  initiate,  yet 
without  he  punctilio  to  see  in  every  ritual  detail  an  inefiPable  mystery.  The 
trial  before  the  Areopagus  seems  nothing  more  than  an  unwarranted  inference 
from  the  fact  stated  by  Heracleides  Ponticus  (as  cited  by  Eustathius  on  Aris- 
totle, /.  c),  namely,  that  when  the  poet,  being  set  upon  bv  the  mob  in  the 
theatre,  had  fled  to  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  the  Areopagites  (there  present)  in- 
tervened and  demanded  a  fair  trial  for  him  ;  a  very  natural  course  in  any 
ease,  and  especially  so  on  the  old  assumption  that  the  offending  play  was  the 
"  Eumenides,"  wherein  Athena  declares  the  divine  charter  of  her  Areopagus. 
This  account  of  Heracleides  bears  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  in  what  fol- 
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Against  these  two  eases  of  alleged  exercise  of  jurisdiction  hj  the 
Areopagus,  neither  of  which  has  any  validity  as  a  precedent,  there  are 
ten  which  are  to  be  referred,  on  positive  or  lughlj  probable  evidence,  to 
the  heliastic  tribunals.  These  are  those  of  Anaxagoras,  Aspasia,  ~ 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Socrates,  Phryne,  Archias,  Theons,  Ninos.^ 

The  three  remaining  delinquents  (Protagoras,  Aristotle,  Theophrastns) 
all  fled  before  trial,  and  we  have  no  positive  data  as  to  the  process.  All 
that  we  know  points  to  the  ordinary  heliastic  jurisdiction.^ 

But  one  impiety  case  to  our  certain  knowledge  was  tried  by  the  Areo> 
pagus,  namely,  that  of  the  Achamian  landholder  indicted  for  grubbing 
up  the  stump  of  a  sacred  olive  on  one  of  his  own  farms,  whose  defense 
we  read  in  Lysias*  well-known  speech  ('Apcoirayiruco?  ?rc/H  rov  (n^xov 
diroXoyia).  The  jurisdiction  in  this  case  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
known  to  us  from  the  speech  itself,  that  these  trees  were  placed  under 
the  special  protection  of  that  court 

The  new  evidence  of  Aristotle  and  the  historical  docket  more  than 
confirm  the  conclusion  already  reached  by  the  specialists,  namely,  that  at 

lows  it  points  clearly  to  a  heliastic  tribunal ;  the  poet  is  brought  into  court 
(ctj  SiKaariiptop)  and  acquitted,  the  judges  (ZiKaarww)  letting  him  off  mainly  on 
the  ground  of  bis  services  at  Marathon,  ^lian  (  Vcar.  hist.  v.  19)  embelUsbes 
the  story  :  Ameinias,  the  poet's  younger  brother,  who  had  won  the  arigieia  at 
Salamis,  shows  the  stump  of  his  brave  right  arm,  and  by  that  token  saves 
^schylus.  We  know  that  Cyniegeirus  lost  his  right  hand,  and  his  life  with  it, 
at  Marathon  ;  a  singular  coincidence  to  run  in  a  family,  or  a  good  specimen  of 
myth-making.     Still,  £Iian  does  not  drag  in  the  Areopagus. 

Stilpon  (according  to  the  story  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  116)  had  de- 
clared that  Athena  was  not  a  god.  Brought  before  the  Areopagus,  he  insisted 
that  he  was  right :  *'  She  was  not  a  god,  but  a  goddess  —  gods  were  male." 
He  was  condemned  and  banished,  nominally  for  impiety  ;  really,  as  Schdmann 
intimates,  for  the  pure  frivolity  of  his  sophistic  harangues,  which  would  doubt- 
less bring  his  case  within  the  moral  police  powers  of  the  Areopagus. 

^  Most  of  these  cases  are  well  known  and  undisputed  ;  for  authorities,  see 
Der  Attische  Process,  pp.  366, 375  ;  for  Diagoras,  [Lysias]  Against  Andocides, 
§  17  sq.  ;  for  Archias,  [Demosthenes]  Asamst  Neiera,  §  116.  The  last  two 
cases  require  a  word  here.  Theoris,  givmg  herself  put  as  priestess  of  some 
foreign  divinity,  trades  in  sorcery  and  poisoning  among  the  baser  sort ;  is 
prosecuted  by  Demosthenes,  and  put  to  death  with  all  her  breed  ([DemosdL] 
Against  Aristogeiton,  §  79  ;  Plutarch,  Demosth,  o.  14).  We  should  expect 
such  a  case  to  go  to  the  Areopagus  on  a  ypa/pii  ^apfiiKw^  but  Philocboros  in- 
forms us  it  was  a  7pa^  iirc^clos  (Harp okration  s.  v,  Ocoppff),  and  the  speech 
against  Aristogeiton  shows  that  the  case  was  tried  before  a  popular  dikasteiy, 
such  as  the  speaker  was  then  addressing  :  I/im  ri^y  ii/iiapiuf  6c«p/Sa,  rV  A^/uimf^ 
tV  ^apfuucl^Oj  Kol  aMiif  tcai  rh  ydvot  &rar  &rcicrc(»«rc.  Nines  followed  the  same 
trade  as  priestess  of  ^abazius,  and  her  case  seems  to  have  gone  the  same  conise, 
though  our  information  is  even  scantier  than  in  the  matter  of  Theoris. 

*  Of  Aristotle,  Stahr,  in  Smith's  DicUonanf  of  Biography,  says:  '^Onhis 
refusing  to  auswer  tlie  summons  of  the  Areopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  all  the 
rights  and  honors  which  had  been  preriously  bestowed  upon  him,  and  eoo- 
deinned  to  death  in  his  absence  (^lian,  Var»  hiaL  xiv.  1)."  Now  iElian  does 
not  mention  the  Areopagus  in  the  case,  nor  does  any  other  ancient  writer  to 
my  knowledge,  and  Stahr  is  evidently  going  beyond  his  authority.  It  moat 
have  been  the  summons  of  the  Basileus,  which  necessarily  went  before  the 
determination  of  the  jurisdiction.  When  we  find  Socrates  at  the  Stoa,  it  is  on 
the  summons  of  the  Basileus,  which  necessarily  went  before  the  determination 
of  the  jurisdiction,  not  on  the  summons  of  the  heliasts,  whose  relation  to  Us 
ease  is  to  be  determined  by  his  appearance  here. 
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least  down  through  the  period  of  the  orators  it  was  not  the  Areopagus, 
but  the  heliasts,  who  exercised  regular  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  impiety.^ 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  any  change  in  this  re- 
spect during  the  centuries  following.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed 
{Der  Attische  Process^  373  sq,)^  that  the  statements  of  the  later  writers 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  Areopagus  may  be  based  on  judicial  innova- 
tions made  by  Demetrius  of  Phaleron  (b.  c.  317-307)  ;  but  this  theory 
is  supported  solely  by  one  of  the  silliest  stories  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(ii.  110).  And  all  we  know  of  Demetrius'  character  and  legislation 
makes  against  it  His  chief  accredited  legislative  act  —  the  institution 
or  rehabilitation  of  the  Namophylakes  —  was  a  dbtinct  check  on  the 
general  powers  of  the  Areopagus ;  and  even  his  gynaikonomoi^  or  regu- 
lators of  female  exti*avagance,  involved  an  alienation  rather  than  an  in- 
crease of  its  censorial  prerogative. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  Areopagus  in  Roman  times  rests 
mainly  on  remarks  of  Cicero,  and  Cicero  is  rather  an  echo  of  Isocrates 
than  an  original  contemporary  witness.  The  pious  Roman  could  no 
more  conceive  of  Athens  as  existing  without  an  Areopagus  than  of  the 
universe  without  a  god  {ad  Att.  i.  14),  and  to  his  fancy  it  still  ruled  the 
Athenian  state  {de  not.  deor.  ii.  29,  74).  We  have  plenty  of  inscrip- 
tions to  prove  tliat  it  had  a  voice  in  dedicating  statues  and  conferring 
other  honorary  distinctions.  It  had  some  of  the  powers  of  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,'  and  it  seems  to  have  retained  some  control  in  the  matter  of 
public  instruction,  now  that  Athens  had  become  the  University  of  the 
Roman  world,  a  most  important  business.'    But  in  respect  of  judicial 

^  Fhilippi  {Der  Areopag  und  die  Epheten,  p.  156  sq,)  sums  up  the  result  of 
his  inquiry :  '<  Vorstand  bei  den  Processen  wegen  ao'^/Scia  ist  der  Archon- 
Rouig,  aber  auch  nicht  immer  [namely,  not  on  writs  of  clo'ay/cAfa  and  wpofioX^"]  : 
Ricbter  sind  entweder  die  Areopafi;iten  oder  die  Heliasten.  .  .  .  Nur  so  vie! 
seheint  festzustehen  dass  die  ndiasten  in  hisiorischer  Zeil  die  ZusUindigen 
Richtfr  waren  und,  wo  die  Areopagiten  eintraten  eine  fur  nns  nicht  immer 
mehr  erkennbare  besondere  Veranlassung  angenommen  werden  mass,  wie  sie 
die  Rede  des  Lysias  iiber  den  Oelbaam  fur  den  einen  Fall  zeigt."  So  Meier- 
Schomann  {Der  Attische  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  373)  :  '^Somit  sind  die  He-. 
Hasten  die  znst&ndiffen  Richter  der  Rednerzeit  [in  Asebie-Processen]  zo 
betrachten,  wahrend  ein  Eintreten  des  Areopags  auf  besonderen  Grunde 
bernhen  muss."  So,  also,  Dugit  {jStude  sur  VAreopage  Athinieiif  Paris,  1887, 
p.  179)  :  "  Mais  de  tous  les  proems  d'impi^t^  que  nous  connaissons,  et  qui  ont 
6i6  r^guli^rement  intent^s  et  d^battus,  il  u'en  est  aucnn  que  soit  mentionu^ 
comme  ayant  4t6  port^  devant  i'Ar^opage  excepts  les  deux  cas  que  nous  venons 
de  citer  [namely,  of  Stilpon  and  Theodorus],  cas  oh  le  Senat  [Areopagus]  agit 
avec  les  pouvoirs  discrdtiounaires  d'un  censenr,  ^tant  k  la  fois  accusateurs 
et  juge,  nons  voyons  toujours  des  tribunaux  d'Heliastes  prendre  connaissance 
des  causes  de  ce  genre.  .  .  .  On  a  done  fait  une  confusion  quand  on  a  attribu^, 
d'apr^  Fopinion  generalement  admise,  le  connaissance  des  proc6s  d'impi^t^  k 
I'Ar^opage." 

^  A  little  more  than  a  century  before  Paul's  visit,  in  51  b.  c,  we  find  Cicero 
at  Athens,  and  writing  a  letter  of  great  interest  in  this  connection.  The  Areo* 
pagns  had  granted  Memmius  a  permit  to  remove  from  the  garden  of  Epicurus 
the  debris  of  that  philosopher's  one-time  dwelling  in  order  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing in  its  place.  At  the  request  of  the  Epicureans  Cicero  writes  to  Memmius, 
who  had  just  left  Athens,  entreating  him  to  waive  this  right  and  ask  the 
Areopagus  to  annul  its  decree  ;  Cic.  adfam.  xiiL  1  ;  ad  Att,  v.  9.  See  Philippi, 
p.  309. 

*  Plutarch  tells  us  (jCic.  24)  that  on  Cicero's  recommendation  it  sought  to 
secure  the  Peripatetic  Kratippos  as  a  teacher  for  Athens. 
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competence  our  authorities  of  the  period  are  as  good  as  silent :  we  have 
two  stories  (one  hy  ^lian  and  the  other  by  Aulus  Gellius)  of  female 
poisoners  tried  before  the  Areopagus  ;  the  second  is  a  prototype  of  Lead- 
ing's ring  story,  the  case  being  adjouraed  for  a  hundred  years ;  and 
Tacitus  (Ann,  ii.  55)  mentions  one  Theophilns  Area  judicio  falsi 
damnatum^  that  is,  probably,  condemned  for  falsifying  the  standard 
weights  and  measures,  of  which  (as  of  the  sacred  olives)  they  were  the 
appointed  guardians.  Of  impiety  cases  there  is  not  a  hint ;  the  slight 
glimpses  we  get  into  the  darkness  of  the  Roman  eclipse  shows  as  the 
venerable  court  still  acting  within  the  jurisdiction  which  Aristotle  as- 
signs it,  and  by  which  alone  we  shall  find  Chrysostom  characterizing  it. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  as  Philippi  well  says,  it  is  a  palpa^ 
ble  perversity  to  speak  of  a  gradually  increasing  power  of  the  Areo- 
pagus in  the  Roman  period  as  compared  with  that  of  the  orators. 

We  may  therefore  assume  for  St.  PauFs  day  what  we  have  substan- 
tially proved  for  the  earlier  time,  namely,  that  it  was  not  the  Areopagus, 
but  the  heliasts,^  who  would  exercise  regular  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
impiety.  And  this  accepted,  it  is  certainly  perverse  to  characterize  the 
first  step  in  such  a  process  as  '^  bringing  one  before  the  Areopagns." 
Socrates,  we  know,  was  cited  before  the  Basileus  at  the  Royal  Stoa,  and 
there  he  met  Euthyphron,  who  was  present  to  indict  his  own  father  for 
homicide.  But  neither  Xenophon  nor  Plato  could  have  reported  either 
fact  in  the  language  which  Luke  uses  of  St.  Paul.  We  know  that  the 
Basileus  in  fact  docketed  the  case  of  Socrates  in  a  court  of  heliasts,'  and 
that  the  indictment  of  Euthyphron's  father  (if  historical)  must  have  been 
tried  at  the  Palladion  or  Delphinion. 

II.  But,  further,  by  what  warrant  the  assumption  of  any  judicial  pro- 
cess whatever  in  Paul's  case  ? 

Certainly  not  Luke's,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Nor  that  of  the  best 
later  students  of  the  Word.* 

Wordsworth  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  we  get  nearer  the  tmth 
when  we  go  back  to  Chrysostom,  whom  Hackett  appears  to  have  misun- 
derstood :  "  They  led  him  to  the  Areopagus  not  to  learn,  but  to  chastise 
(icoXao-ai),  w?iere  ths  trials  for  Pwmidde  were  h£ld,"  And  again,  to  make 
the  meaning  clearer,  '*  Why  did  they  drag  him  to  the  Areopagus  ?  To 
intimidate  him  where  they  tried  their  homicide  cases,**  * 


^  More  than  a  century  after  Paul's  visit  Paasanias  can  still  say,  rh  S^  fUyt 
[SiKoffT^pioif]  Ktd  is  h  irXc7<rroi  ffvylaaip  'HKialoM  KoKovaip  (i.  28,  8). 

*  See  Curtius,  Griech.  Gesch.,  III.  114  sq, 

'  I  cannot  go  into  this,  for  the  literature  is  not  accessible  at  Athens  ;  hot  it 
is  well  summed  up  by  Hackett  (Commentary  on  Acts,  p.  281):  Calvin,  Kanoe], 
Neander,  Winer,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Baur,  Doddridge,  and  the  best 
critics  generally,  at  present,  reject  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  carried  before 
the  Areopagus  for  a  judicial  examination.  The  authority  of  ChryBostom, 
among  the  ancient  critics,  stands  in  favor  of  it.  A  few  among  the  Germans, 
as  Hess,  Hemsen,  Scholz,  follow  on  that  side  ;  except  that  some  of  them 
would  say  (this  is  true  of  Hemsen)  that  the  Areopagus  was  called  toeetheTf 
not  exactly  to  try  the  apostle,  but  to  bear  from  him  some  account  of  his  doe- 
trine.  "  The  process,"  says  Wordsworth,  *'  may  have  been  only  a  preparatory 
inquiry,  an  ikydxpuris.  They  who  laid  hands  on  him  may  have  intended  to 
frighten  the  apostle  by  the  judicial  associations  of  the  place,  and  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  city."  Most  of  our  £nglish  commentaries  assume  that  Paul  was 
arraigned  at  this  time  as  a  religious  innovator. 
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Taking  the  two  passages  together,  —  the  first  is  fairly  glossed  by  the 
second,  —  the  notion  of  punishment  seems  merged  in  that  of  intimidation  : 
if  there  is  any  juridical  suggestion,  it  is  that  of  Judge  Lynch.  Chry- 
sostom,  it  is  to  be  noted  further,  has  no  notion  of  the  Areopagus  as  a 
heresy  court;  perhaps  because  he  knew  his  Aristotle,  possibly  because  he 
knew  the  Athens  of  his  own  time. 

But  back  of  Curtius  and  the  commentators  and  Chrysostom,  we  must 
ascend  to  our  sole  original  witness  ;  his  must  be  the  last  word  as  it  was 
the  first  in  this  controversy.  For  controversy,  indeed,  the  apostolic 
writer,  taken  at  his  word,  seems  to  have  left  no  room.  Paul,  waiting  at 
Athens  for  Silas  and  Timothy,  is  wrought  up  to  a  spiritual  paroxysm  as 
he  sees  the  city  crowded  with  idols.  So  he  reasons  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews  and  the  devout,  and  iu  the  agora  daily  with  all  comers. 
And  certain  also  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  encountered 
him.  And  some  said.  What  would  this  babbler  say  ?  and  others,  He 
seems  to  be  a  setter  foi*th  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection.  And  laying  hold  of  him  they  led  him  upon  the 
Areopagus,  saying,  May  we  learn  what  is  this  new  teaching  spoken  by 
thee  ?  For  thou  bringest  to  our  ears  certain  strange  things  :  we  would 
learn  therefore  what  these  things  mean.  (Now  all  Athenians  and  the 
strangers  sojourning  there  had  no  other  pastime  than  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  brand  new  thing.)  And  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus, 
Paul  imfolded  his  great  argument,  —  as  we  may  well  believe  to  a  hushed 
audience,  —  till  he  came  to  touch  its  keynote  in  the  call  of  all  men  every- 
where to  repentance  in  view  of  a  coming  righteous  judgment  through  a 
man  divinely  appointed  and  accredited  to  all  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Then  at  the  word  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  some  scoffed, 
while  others  said,  **  We  will  hear  thee  on  this  matter  yet  again."  Thus 
Paul  went  out  fi*om  their  midst,  but  certain  men  clave  unto  him  and  be- 
lieved ;  among  them  also  Dionysius,  an  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named 
Damans,  and  others  with  them. 

On  the  face  of  this  narrative  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  Basileus,  or  the 
Royal  Stoa,  or  of  any  judicial  process  whatever ;  all  this  must  be  read 
into  the  text  before  it  can  be  read  out  of  it.  The  narration  itself  is  clear, 
coherent,  vivid  with  local  color,  realistic  as  a  diary  written  on  the  spot. 

There  is  the  incidental  visit,  —  Paul  was  only  waiting  for  his  young 
colleagues ;  the  revolt  of  spirit  against  rampant  idolatry  ;  ^  the  Sabbath 
ministry  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  every-day  converse  with  all  comers 
in  the  market-place,  preaching  to  Gentile  and  Jew  from  the  start  as  if 
there  were  no  time  to  lose.  The  easy-going  Epicurean  chaffs  him  as  a 
cnrepfioXoyos ;  ^  to  the  sterner  Stoic  he  is  the  herald  of  strange  gods  as 
had  been  Socrates  with  his  dainwnion^  and  Phryne ;  but  it  is  these  same 
philosophers  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden  who  escort  him  upon  Areo- 
pagus (or,  please  Curtius,  to  the  Stoa)  and  interrogate  him  there.    And 

tportKoi  Slxai.  .  .  ,  AiiL  rl  ctf  rhy  "Kp^iov  wdyoy  alnhp  cTXicoy;  &s  icarairA^foKrcf 
Ma  r^r  tpoyimiis  Sixas  iSiKa(oy. 

1  In  one  word  —  coined  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be,  for  we  find  it  nowhere 
else  —  he  shows  us  the  city  ''  full  of  idols,''  JcarciSwAor ;  and  we  know  on  other 
ancient  testimony  that  Athens  was  more  populous  with  gods  than  with  men, 
and  that  the  image  peddlers  choked  her  streets. 

*  One  of  the  choice  collection  of  epithets  with  which  the  great  orator  be- 
spatters .£schines  (Dem.,  de  corona,  127) ;  but  where  was  the  philosopher 
among  them  who  could  have  written  this  ''seed-picker's''  Letter  to  the 
Romans? 
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their  language  is  that,  not  of  the  law-coart,  but  of  the  philosophic  8ympo* 
slum :  '*  May  we  learn  what  this  new  teaching  is  ?  "  Not  a  word  that  eyen 
suggests  the  ypa<f>rj  acrcpua^,  not  a  hint  of  prosecution,  defense,  or  acquit- 
tal. Instead  of  that,  the  whole  proceeding  is  explained  by  that  everlast- 
ing quidnuno-^ry  of  the  Athenian  —  as  capital  a  trait  to-day  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Theophrastus,  of  Lucian  and  St.  Paul.' 
Here  is  an  outlandish  barbarian  with  a  new  superstition,  for,  though  the 
Jew  is  already  established  in  Athens  with  his  synagogue,'  Paul's  is  the 
£rst  word  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  Garden  and  Porch  and  Agora 
thrill  with  Athenian  vivacity  to  the  fresh  sensation,  and  the  word  is, 
Away  witli  him  to  a  quiet  spot,  out  of  the  dust  and  clatter  of  the  full 
inarket,  where  we  may  hear  his  story  and  have  a  good  time  (evKolpaw) 
'withal.  Doubtless  there  were  devout  persons  in  the  crowd  and  some 
good  women.  Tradition  runs  that  Dionysius,  studying  at  Heliopolis,  had 
read  in  the  crucifixion  darkness  the  suffering  of  an  unknown  Grod,  and 
Damaris  must  have  come  up  with  an  open  mind.  There  may  well  have 
(been  also  heretic-baiters  like  Anytus  and  Meletus,  but  the  old  religion 
was  too  thoroughly  worn  out  here  to  let  them  count  for  much.  Philoso- 
phers there  were,  of  course,  with  a  higher  type  of  curiosity,  who  would 
hear  Paul  as  their  forbears  would  have  heard  a  new  sophist  just  in  from 
foreign  parts ;  and  their  urbanity  shapes  and  shades  the  question  which 
.paves  the  apostle's  way.  It  is  the  universal  Athenian  passion  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing,  be  it  mere  gossip,  or  politics,  or  philosophy, 
which  primarily  accounts,  as  the  apostolic  writer  evidently  intends  it  to 
account,  for  the  scene  which  gives  the  Areopagus  its  enduring  fame. 

If  this  is  a  reasonable  account  of  the  matter  at  its  threshold,  as 
the  curious  crowd  gatliers  on  the  rock,  the  case  grows  stronger  when 
we  consider  Paul's  discourse.  It  is  not  the  plea  of  a  defendant  in  the 
•dock,  of  a  man  under  grave  charges  before  an  august  tribunal.  We 
know  how  Paul  bore  himself  in  such  crises,  and  we  know  his  apologia 
vitce  as  he  stood  upon  the  castle  stairs  in  the  face  of  a  howling  Jewish 
>mob  (Acts  xxii.),  or  in  the  Council  (xxiii.  1-10),  or  before  Felix  (xxiv. 
10-21),  or  in  presence  of  Agrippa  and  his  queen  (xxvi.  2-29).  Allowing 
ior  all  difference  in  circumstance  and  environment,  we  cannot  believe  that 
one  and  the  same  writer  could  be  so  explicit  in  all  these  cases  (as  also 

^  Ad\»y  7r6\i5  fi  w6\is  ixtiycty  Ijy,  says  Chrysostom.     **  Other  cities  had  their 

newsmongers,  at  Athens  an  exceptional  demand  produced  the  Xews-Maker,*' 

says  Jebb,  commenting  on  Theophrastus'  \oyowoi6s  who  goes  abont  asking, 

,tA^  \4ytrai  ri  KaiySn-fpoy ;  as  Demosthenes'  Demos  circulate  in  the  agora  wiUi 

their  perpetual  A^ycra/  n  icaiy6y ; 

'  Indeed,  Curtius  {Stadtgeschichtey  p.  260  sq,)  would  have  us  believe  that 
Jehovah  was  even  then  installed  among  the  many  gods  whose  idols  crowded 
the  Acropolis  !  In  Pansanias'  enigmatical  meovS^t^y  Satfuay  he  readily  finds  an 
"lovSaW  SalfjMy,  Gott  der  Juden,  set  up  there  in  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  £r- 
gane  b^  Octavian's  friend  Herodes  :  *'  It  is  so  patent  an  expianationy"  he  says, 
**  that  it  has  been  put  aside  or  overlooked  only  because  one  knew  not  how  to 
explain  the  ori^n  of  the  Jehovah-cult  on  the  Acropolis."  Bat  Herodes,  in  hts 
zeal  for  reconciling  Hellenic  culture  and  Hebrew  faith,  had  already  set  up  ia 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Graces  here  a  statue  of  the  high-priest  Hyrkanoe  (Jo- 
sephus,  A  nti,  Jud.  xiv.  8,  5^  :  why  not  then  the  God  of  the  Jews  also  on  the 
high  place  of  Athena  ?  Only  one  wonders,  in  that  case,  why  Paul  should 
have  preached  an  Unknoum  God  t  Credulity  and  skepticism  often  run  to- 
gether ;  Curtius,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sure  it  was  Dionysius  who  was  Paul's 
spokesman  at  the  King's  Porch  before  his  fellow  Aieopagitesl 
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in  the  proceeding  at  Corinth  before  Gallio,  xviii.  12-18)  and  so  raylessly 
obscure  when  it  comes  to  recording  a  like  incident  of  parallel  impor- 
tance ;  and  whatever  interpretation  we  pat  upon  the  record,  the  Areopa- 
gus scene  is  the  just  dramatic  complement  of  those  scenes  at  Jerusalem 
and  Cassarea.  Paul  has  heard  the  Stoic  murmur  in  the  market-place, 
"  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter-forth  of  strange  divinities,"  and  he  has  seen 
also  their  altar  to  an  **  Unknown  God,"  the  suggestion  and  text,  not  for 
a  personal  defense,  but  for  a  grand  Christian  apology  built  upon  the 
lines  of  their  own  pagan  consciousness.  Had  the  gossip  of  the  agora 
been  formulated  in  an  indictment,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  the  fact 
could  hardly  have  escaped  notice  by  either  speaker  or  reporter ;  it  could 
be  fblt  in  the  tone,  if  not  read  in  the  letter  of  both.  Untrammeled  by 
tradition,  the  reader  catches  no  such  note.  For  a  just  analogy  in  things 
s.ecular  we  must  rather  look  away  from  the  law  court  to  the  ecclesia,  and 
recall  the  ancient  scene  as  some  ambassador  mounts  the  Bema  to  deliver 
his  message  to  the  Athenian  Demos.  The  man  is  lost  in  the  mission  ;  it 
is  Sparta  reasoning  with  Athens.  So  Paul,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
Mars'  Hill,  speaks  as  an  ambassador,  and  his  message  is  that  of  a  power 
beyond  their  political  horizon  and  but  faintly  adumbrated  in  their  philos- 
ophy. The  man  is  lost  in  the  mission  ;  at  Jerusalem  and  Cffisarea  Paul 
is  defending  himself,  at  Athens  he  is  simply  the  spokesman  of  their 
"  Unknown  God." 

If  there  is  nothing  judicial  in  the  urbane  inquiry  or  in  the  elevated 
discourse,  there  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  closing  scene. 
Even  at  Gallio*s  judgment-seat  justice  was  not  so  easy-going,  and  an 
Athenian  avaKpuri^,  to  say  nothing  of  a  trial,  could  never  have  reached 
80  irrelevant  a  conclusion.  Courts  do  not  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  plead- 
ing with  a  scoff  and  an  au  revoir,  while  the  defendant  walks  unhindered 
oat  of  the  dock. 

III.  With  the  judicial  process,  we  must  of  course  dismiss  the  theory 
of  the  Royal  Stoa,  which  was  never  a  town  hall  open  to  all  comers. 
Thus  we  are  left  with  Luke*s  positive  statements  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Paul  was  conducted  upon  the  Areopagus,  and  spoke  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  Areopagus,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Curtius'  opinion  that 
the  Areopagus  was  ^^  the  proper  place  neither  for  speaking  nor  for  hear- 
ing." We  take  Luke  at  his  word,  and  we  deny  that  Curtius'  opinion  has 
any  validity  against  it. 

Indeed,  whether  we  reason  a  priori  in  the  study  or  take  the  testimony 
of  our  eyes  on  the  spot,  Curtius'  dictum  is  equally  surprising.  We  have 
seen  what  the  ancient  uses  of  the  rock  were :  here  were  tried  the  assas* 
sins  and  ruffians,  the  poisoners  and  incendiaries  of  old  Athens.  And  does 
any  one  believe  the  sensation-loving  Athenian  permitted  this  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  corner  any  more  than  we  do  now  ?  Antiphon,  indeed,  tells  us 
that  the  only  reason  for  trying  homicides  in  the  open  air  was  that  the 
judges  and  the  plaintiff  might  not  be  polluted  by  coming  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  blood-guilty;  and  so  it  may  have  been  in  origin, 
but  the  latter-day  democratic  account  of  the  matter  would  probably  be 
that  no  roof  save  the  empyrean  could  cover  the  crowd  which  would  flock 
to  such  an  occasion.  No  official  docket 'of  the  Areopagus  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  the  pleas  of  criminal  lawyers  are  as  little  remembered  in  an- 
cient literature  as  in  modern.^     We  know,  however,  on  the  testimony  of 

^  Of  speeches  actually  spoken  in  murder  cases  we  have  but  two  remaining, 
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his  old  enemy,  that  Demosthenes  himself  was  once  plaintiff  in  a  case 
before  the  Ai*eopagus  for  assault  and  battery  (^schines,  Against  Ctesi- 
phon,  51),  and  that  one  of  his  clients  was  brought  up  here  on  the  same 
charge  (Dem.  XL,  32).  We  have,  too,  Lysias'  speech  on  the  Sacred 
Olive ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  presence  of  a  great 
and  sympathetic  audience.  There  in  full  sunlight  under  the  open  sky/ 
time  and  time  again  famous  orators  must  have  addressed  the  court  in 
the  hearing  of  an  eager  throng.'  And  there  was  no  lack  of  room :  onr 
own  eyes  witness  that.  On  the  highest  platform  facing  the  Acropolis 
there  is  comparatively  level  standing-ground  for  at  least  five  hundred 
people,  —  the  court  in  historical  times  could  hardly  have  numbered  more 
than  ninety  members,  —  and  the  gradually  descending  slopes  to  the  west 
afford  ample  room  for  thousands  more.  Paul  had  only  to  go  down  these 
slopes  to  ^^  tlie  midst  of  Mars'  Hill  "  as  a  whole,  and  he  would  find  him- 
self and  his  auditora  in  very  much  the  position  which  Curtius  provides 
for  the  orator  and  assembly  in  his  new  Pnyz  on  the  slopes  of  Philo- 
pappos. 

Far  from  being  an  unfit  place,  all  things  cotisidered,  the  Areopagus 
was  an  ideal  platform  for  the  occasion.  For  an  ordinary  public  meeting, 
on  due  notice,  the  Pnyx  (not  the  Curtian  affair)  or  the  Theatre  would 
have  afforded  a  better  auditorium  ;  but  for  the  present  purpose  they  were 
both  practically  out  of  reach.  What  is  wanted  is  a  spot  at  once  in  close 
proximity  to  the  agora  and  removed  from  its  hurly-burly  traffic ;  the 
Areopagus  alone  and  completely  answers  to  the  conditions,  and  ^'  to  the 
Areopagus  "  would  be  the  spontaneous  and  inevitable  word. 

This  on  topographical  grounds  alone ;  but  we  must  recognize  another. 
Had  the  master  passion  been  stirred  now  by  some  new  question  in  their 
politics  or  philosophies  it  might  have  turned  their  eyes  at  least  to  the  Pnyx 
or  the  Academy,  comparatively  remote  and  deserted  as  these  famous 
places  were ;  with  a  religious  question  to  set  them  agog,  the  associations  of 

those  of  Lysias  against  Agoratns  and  Eratosthenes  ;  and  both  of  these  were 
really  state  cases  growing  out  of  the  bloody  rule  of  the  Thirty,  and  each 
was  by  a  legal  fiction  taken  out  of  its  regular  jurisiliction.  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  two  speeches  of  Lysias  in  cases  of  wounding  with  intent,  both  before  the 
Areopagus. 

^  So  Kaibel  and  Kiessling  render  the  .  .  .  atoi  ical  tmiBpioi  of  Aristotle's  Po- 
Ul*iiay  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  tradition,  from  Lucian  down  to  Miss  Harrison, 
that  the  court  sat  in  night  and  darkness  that  it  might  have  respect  not  to  the 
speaker,  but  to  the  word  spoken  —  evidently  a  pretty  fiction. 

'  Since  finishing  this  study  I  have  for  the  first  time  remarked  Gilbert's  view 
(Griechische  Staatsalterthilmer^  p.  236).  On  the  authority  of  the  passage  al- 
ready cited  from  the  speech  against  Aristogeiton,  he  holds  to  sessions  in  the 
Stoa  as  well  as  on  the  rock,  and  in  both  cases  secret.  For  the  secrecy  of  the 
sessions  on  Areopagus  he  rests  solely  on  the  speech  against  Neera,  79,80. 
But  the  inference  is  quite  unwarranted.  Demostheues  (if  he  be  the  speaker) 
is  recounting  the  scandal  that  arose  when  Theogenes  of  Erchia,  a  simple  rustic, 
but  called  by  the  lot  to  be  Basilens,  was  tricked  into  espousing  a  strumpet  and 
the  daughter  of  a  strumpet  (Nesra),  who  thus  became  fioffiXmnta,  and  as 
such  led  the  celebration  of  solemn  and  ineffable  rites.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  Theogenes  comes  up  with  his  colleague  Archons  to  be  received  to  life- 
membership  in  the  Areopagus,  and  is  called  to  account  for  this  scandal  and 
disciplined,  but  (as  became  so  delicate  a  scrutiny) ,  '*  in  secret  and  with  de- 
'corum,"  iv  intop^r^  jcol  Zik  Kofffu^ra.  The  case  is  no  more  normal  than  when 
the  heliasts  impaneled  to  try  Antiphon  for  profaning  the  Mysteries  are  drawn 
from  those  who  were  themselves  MysUB, 
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the  Areopagus,  with  its  sanctuary  of  the  Awful  Goddesses,  would  first  of 
all  appeal  to  them.  And  just  in  proportion  as  religious  indignation  was 
added  to  religious  curiosity  (and  after  Luke's  explanation  of  their  motive, 
we  must  give  chief  weight  to  Chrysostom's),  this  appeal  would  be  the 
stronger.  If  modern  research  practically  dismisses  the  tradition  of  the 
Areopagus  as  the  heresy  court  of  old  Athens,  it  leaves  it  still  the  seat  of 
highest  criminal  justice,  as  it  was  the  most  venerable  of  all  their  tribunals. 
Upon  this  rock  gods  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  gods.  Here,  too,  that  heroic 
holy  matricide,  Orestes,  hunted  by  the  gi'isly  Furies,  had  won  his  verdict 
of  vindication  and  peace  through  Apollo's  pleadings  and  Athena's  cast- 
ing vote.  Henceforth,  this  is  Athena's  court  by  the  charter  of  her  own 
divine  word,^  while  the  dread  goddesses,  gracious  now  in  name,  take  up 
their  gloomy  dwelling  underneath.  In  all  its  sacred  territory  Athens 
had  no  more  awe-inspiring  spot ;  it  was  the  last  spot  that  even  a  o-n-c/ifio- 
\6yo^  would  choose  for  airing  a  new  theology. 

If  it  was  a  fit  —  indeed,  the  only  fit  —  rendezvous  from  the  Athenian 
standpoint,  to  Paul,  as  now  to  every  thoughtful  student  of  his  discourse, 
it  must  have  seemed  the  ideal  pulpit  for  a  proclamation  of  the  Unknown 
Grod.^  The  orator  on  the  Bema,  sweeping  at  a  glance  all  the  crowding 
glories  of  his  city,  had  no  need  of  glittering  generality  or  far-fetched 
allusion ;  to  the  gathered  Demos  he  was  as  the  voice  of  the  vision  of  their 
own  eyes.  To  both,  the  scene  was  one  of  immediate  inspiration.  So  it 
was  with  the  preacher  on  the  Areopagus.  One  cannot  read  Paul's  words 
here  on  Paul's  platform  without  feeling  this  through  and  through.  Smit- 
ten by  his  step,  the  Rock  of  Dread  itself  is  turned  into  a  wellspring  of 
inspiration,  and  the  visible  monuments  of  Athenian  deisidaimonia,  in 
altar  and  priestly  ministration  and  temple  and  plastic  gods,  deploy  as  an 
army  of  witnesses  to  the  one  Living  God,  whose  offspring  we  all  are ! 
All  this  Paul  might  have  said  down  there  in  the  Agora  or  in  the  clois- 
tered Porch ;  it  was  his  supreme  felicity  to  say  it  here  on  the  Rock  in 
full  sunlight,  under  open  sky,  where  his  voice,  interpreting  the  vision  of 
his  hearers'  eyes,  might  so  uplift  them  to  the  truer  vision  of  the  spirit. 
And  though  he  went  out  from  among  them,  scoffed  at  by  some  and  po- 
litely bantered  by  others,  we  know  that  spiritual  eyes  were  opened.  Not 
in  the  synagogue  nor  of  his  own  people  :  the  first  fruits  of  Christianity 
in  Athens  were  wrested  from  this  pagan  rock  and  the  very  circle  of  Athe- 
na's august  court 

Many  words,  it  may  seem,  against  few,  and  to  little  purpose.  But  the 
sole  Christian  landmark  of  old  Athens  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  with- 
out battle.  The  King's  Stoa  has  vanished  to  the  last  vestige,  unless,  per- 
chance, some  fragments  of  it  still  lie  under  the  huddle  of  mean  huts  now 
covering  the  ground  below  the  Theseum.  The  synagogue  —  who  shall 
even  guess  where  it  stood  ?  The  limits  of  the  market-place  are  ill-defined, 
though  we  may  reasonably  localize  Paul's  daily  converse  with  all  comers 
in  that  great  Roman  agora,  hard  by  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  which 
within  two  years  past  the  spade  has  in  part  uncovered,  and  which  in 
Paul's  time  must  have  been  one  of  the  brand-new  things  in  Athenian 
architecture.  The  altar  to  the  Unknown  God  is  gone  with  most  of  the  other 
cre^cur/xara ; '  gone  too  the  colossal  bronze  Athena,  warder  of  her  citadel 

^  ^schylus,  EttmenideSf  674  sqq, 

3  See  my  study  of  <<Tbe  Setting  of  St.  Paul's  Apology,"  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Student,  June,  1891. 

*  In  fact,  there  stands  to-day  in  its  place  but  one  altar  which  Paul's  eyes 
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and  city,  wliich  shone  in  Paurs  face  as  he  declared  it  unmeet  for  the 
offspring  of  a  living  Grod  to  liken  Him  to  gold  or  silver  or  stone  of 
man's  fashioning.  Of  temples  made  with  hands,  in  all  their  magnifi- 
cence, yet  too  mean  to  house  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  there  still 
stands  one  which  time  has  scarcely  touched  save  to  mellow  its  heanty ;  of 
others,  enough  to  stir,  if  not  to  satisfy,  the  imagination,  to  make  us  feel 
that  if  Paul's  reasoning  holds  good  here  it  has  universal  validity,  for  man 
has  reared  and  shall  rear  no  diviner  dwelling-place  than  the  Parthenon. 
Yet  after  all  it  is  Grod*s  hnilding  only  that  abides,  — 

"  Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 

Though  an  earthquake's  shock  has  riven  off  one  beetling  crag,  tum- 
bling, as  it  were,  the  roof  of  the  Awful  Groddesses  upon  their  own  heads, 
age  spares  our  Areopagus,  and  must  spare  till  the  rocks  melt  and  the 
mountains  be  removed.  It  is  only  a  question  of  saving  its  sacred  associa- 
tions. Next  to  Christ's  own  mountain  pulpit  (Matt,  v.,  vi.),  which  no  sur- 
vey of  ours  can  now  determine,  this  is  the  grandest  of  Christian  pulpits ; 
and  its  credentials  as  such  have  never  been  discredited.  Curtius  himself 
has  accepted  them.  Almost  at  the  very  time  his  ''  Stadtgeschichte  "  was 
issuing  from  the  press,  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  Doctor- jubilee,  a 
pupil  and  admirer  was  writing  this  of  him :  "  Never  has  he  forgotten, 
but  oft  with  tongue  and  pen  declared,  that  on  the  Areopagus-Rock  at 
Athens,  not  only  the  curse-laden  Greek  Orestes  found  his  redemption, 
but  that  there  Paul  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  the  Gospel  of  Christy 
who  bade  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  come  unto  him."  (Philolo- 
gische  Wochenschrift  for  December  26,  1891.) 

We  appeal  from  Curtius  to  Curtius,  and  we  hold  fast  our  Pauline 
Areopagus.  Among  the  certainties  of  old  Athens,  this  grand  Christian 
pulpit  stands  unshaken  and  sure. 

J'.  Irving  Manait, 

Athens. 

may  have  looked  upon,  and  certainly  did  look  upon,  if  he  came  in  by  the 
Dipylon  Gate  ;  it  is  the  round  marble  altar  inscribed  '*To  Zeas  Herkeios, 
Hermes,  Akamas,"  broken  off  above,  but  still  planted  where  it  must  have 
stood,  just  inside  the  Dipylon,  when  Socrates  went  about  these  streets. 
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Thb  Fbinciplbs  of  Ethics.      By  Herbbrt  Spknoeb.      Vol.  I.  pp.  572. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1892. 

Mr.  Spencer  Las  been  able  to  fulfill  the  hopes  expressed  a  year  ago 
when  he  published  the  volume  on  Justice,  and  hence  has  now  added  to 
the  original  *'  Data  of  Ethics  "  the  portions  necessary  to  complete  the 
first  volume  of  the  *^  Principles."  The  additions  consist  of  the  *'  Induc- 
tions of  Ethics,"  and  the  '<  Ethics  of  Individual  Life."  The  "  Induc- 
tions "  comprise  a  histoncal  account  of  the  various  customs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society,  such  as  aggression,  robbery,  revenge,  generosity,  veracity, 
chastity,  etc.,  and  the  last  part  on  the  ^*  Ethics  of  Individual  Life  "  com- 
prehends a  more  or  less  scientific  discussion  of  the  conduct  necessary  to 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  individual. 

The  additions  contain  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the  theory  of 
ethics.  In  so  far  as  they  represent  merely  additional  evidence  of  evolu- 
tion in  morality  they  are  useful,  but  the  discussion  does  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  fundamental  questions  of  speculative  ethics ;  nor  does  it 
avail  much  in  the  matter  of  practical  morals.  Mr.  Spencer's  problem  is 
almost  wholly  genetic,  and  fruitful  as  this  may  be  historically,  it  affords 
little  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  current  questions  agitating  the  moral 
world.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  of  some  speculative  interest.  It  is 
not  any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Spencer,  nor  any  doctrine  prominently 
advocated  by  him  in  this  volume  ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  inference  which 
most 'readers  would  draw  from  the  method  of  discussion.  This  is  the 
appearance  of  entire  relativity  in  man*s  conception  of  morals.  Tlie  con- 
tradictory ideas  which  Mr.  Spencer  enumerates  as  prevailing  in  various 
periods  of  history  are  calculated  to  disturb  some  minds  that  have  been 
trained  to  think  that  the  question  is  wholly  regarding  the  native  or  the 
empirical  origin  of  conscience.  It  must  be  apparent,  however,  that  the 
proper  reconstruction  of  ethics  must  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  presumptions  of  the  school  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  searchers  for  a  fully 
armed  conscience  in  all  and  the  primitive  races  of  mankind.  They  may 
not  detect  in  Mr.  Spencer  the  corrective  of  his  doctrine  of  relativity,  but 
it  is  present,  and  is  found  in  his  recognition  of  the  universal  tendency  of 
men  to  solve  this  contradiction  of  customs  by  making  morality  depend 
more  on  conformity  to  certain  feelings  and  sentiments  than  on  the  at- 
tainment of  a  given  object.  This  exhibits  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Spencer  to  make  morality  internal.  Whether  correct  or  not  in  this  view 
it  is  not  our  function  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
earlier  emphasis  upon  external  morality.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  distinct 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  relativity. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  his  theory  of  obligation,  as  newly  an- 
nounced in  the  additions,  is  less  equivocal  than  in  the  ''  Data  of  Ethics," 
which  stand  unaltered  in  the  present  volume.  Readers  of  the  "  Data  " 
will  remember  that  he  there  makes  the  sense  of  obligation  complex,  one 
of  which  elements  is  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  of  the  transitory  na- 
ture of  the  idea  of  duty.  But  in  the  present  additions,  although  the  idea 
of  obligation  remains  complex,  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  objections  as 
before.     It  is  more  sharply  distinguished  from  the  '^  moral  sentiments." 

J.  H,  Hyslop. 

Columbia  Collkgk,  N.  Y. 
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Ethikj  EncyMopMische  Skizxen  und  LUeratur^  angdben  zur  Sit- 
tenlehre.  Von  Dr.  Georg  Eunzej  a.  o.  Profesaor  an  der  Universiiat  wi 
Berlin.  8vo,  s.  274.  Berlin :  Carl  Duncker.  1891.  —  This  volume  is 
almost  entirely  an  outline  of  practical  ethics,  so  far  as  the  term  denotes 
an  analysis  of  the  institutions  and  practices  which  concern  the  welfare 
of  the  social  organism.  Only  sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  theoretical 
qaestions.  Even  this  small  portion  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  state- 
ment of  historical  points  of  view  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  The 
practical  ethics  has  the  usual  three  divisions  into  individual  ethics,  social 
ethics,  and  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  two.  The  special  questions 
taken  up  under  these  heads  are  not  discussed,  but  the  problems  in  each 
case  are  only  stated.  In  fact,  the  author's  object  is  to  give  nothing  but 
an  outline  of  the  doctrine  held  on  practical  problems  with  references 
to  their  authors.  The  bibliography,  with  this  in  view,  is  exceptionally 
full  and  valuable. 

Die  Fsychologie  in  Kant* 8  Ethik,  Von  Dr,  Alfred  Hegler.  Svo, 
s.  331.  Freiburg :  Akademische  Verlagsbuchhandlung  von  J.  C  B. 
Mohr.  1891.  —  Altliough  the  present  volume  is  not  one  of  a  direct  in- 
terest to  ethics  generally,  it  has  a  special  merit  of  its  own.  It  is  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  relation  between  psychology 
and  Kant's  ethics.  Students  of  Kant's  ethical  doctrines  will  find  it  a 
very  instructive  guide.  The  very  starting-point  of  the  author's  discus- 
sion is  a  most  important  remark,  which  ought  to  be  forced  into  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  studies  ethics.  It  is  that  the  problem  which  Kant  set 
before  himself  was  not  the  genesis  of  moral  ideas,  but  the  principles 
upon  which  our  moral  maxims  and  practices  are  based.  His  problem 
was  therefore  not  a  psychological,  but  an  epistemological  one.  This  is 
only  to  say  that  the  attempt  of  the  evolutionists  to  monopolize  the  ques- 
tion under  assumptions  of  its  genetic  character  is  only  to  divert  the  mind 
away  from  the  only  point  which  has  any  value  in  the  discussion.  The 
remark,  therefore,  in  relation  to  Kant  has  a  much  wider  relevancy,  and 
is  testimony  to  the  author's  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ethical  problem. 
The  analysis  of  Kant's  own  doctrine  is  characterized  by  no  less  know- 
ledge and  insight  It  is  not  a  critique  nor  a  defense,  but  an  exposition 
of  Kant's  point  of  view  and  its  relation  to  psychological  questions.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  help  to  students,  especially  to 
those  who  feel  the  difficulties  of  Kant's  complicated  style  and  his  real  or 
apparent  inconsistencies. 

Das  Problem  der  Ethik  in  der  Gegenwart.  Von  Hans  GaUuntz. 
8vo,  s.  272.  Gottingen :  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht's  Verlag.  1891.  — 
Dr.  Gallwitz  has  written  upon  the  theoretical  problem  of  ethics  from  the 
position  of  a  theologian  and  a  Christian.  He  seems  to  represent  some- 
what a  reaction  against  the  rationalistic  ethics  of  the  last  and  present 
century,  but  he  attaches  himself  to  Ritschl,  who  has  been  a  strong,  al- 
though erratic  critic  of  Kant  and  Lotze.  The  author's  religious  stand- 
point, however,  is  not  traceable  in  any  marked  degree  until  we  arrive  at 
the  last  chapter.  More  than  one  half  of  the  volume  is  criUcaL  Where 
we  should  expect  from  the  author  a  constructive  view  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  fundamental  questions,  we  find  only  a  criticism  of  Kantian 
and  other  doctrines.  The  charge  against  them  of  being  merely  abstrac- 
tions is  very  well  sustained,  but  would  not  be  denied  by  their  authors  in 
tlie  sense  in  which  they  are  conceived.  Then  when  the  present  author 
comes  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  whole  personality  which  must  be  con- 
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sidered  in  moral  theories  and  not  the  ahstract  personality  of  reason  as 
opposed  to  sense,  he  is  unquestionably  correct,  but  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  would  be  opposed  by  any  one  in  his  conception  of  the  case.  His 
religious  presuppositions  appear  in  the  claim  for  the  absolute  value  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  a  constructive  view  of  the  world.  This  position,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  defended  from  the  abstract  and  speculative  standpoint 
of  scholastic  theology  and  not  from  the  modern  sociological  view.  We 
do  not  think  that  he  g^ves  his  doctrine  any  practical  value.  It  is  too 
much  hampered  by  metaphysical  conceptions  of  a  period  that  has  wholly 
passed  away. 

The  Furse  and  the  Conscience :  An  attempt  to  show  the  connection 
between  Economics  and  Ethics.  By  Herbert  M.  Thompson,  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  167.  London  :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1891.  —  The  sub- 
ject of  this  volume  is  well  chosen.  The  present  moral  fermentation  the 
world  over  in  connection  with  economic  problems  makes  the  question  of 
morals  in  trade  a  very  timely  one.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
author  has  not  treated  his  subject  better.  He  should  have  introduced 
it  with  some  account  of  the  gradual  separation  of  ethics  and  economics, 
and  then  followed  up  the  matter  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  factors  in  the  solution  of  present  problems.  But 
instead  of  this  we  have  a  very  perfunctory  treatise,  bordering  at  times 
upon  platitudes.  Nor  can  the  author  plead  the  want  of  space  to  develop 
his  subject  because  similar  monographs  in  the  same  series  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  scholarly  work.  The  author's  defects  in  this  respect  are 
to  be  all  the  more  regretted  because  of  his  moral  earnestness,  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  one  will  give  this  question  adequate  treatment.  It 
is  high  time  to  point  out  that  the  problem  which  so  many  conceive  to  be 
an  economic  one  is  really  and  perhaps  only  a  moral  problem.  There  is 
one  interesting  thesis  maintained  by  the  author  that  is  worth  recording 
because  the  socialists  accuse  competition  of  being  the  sole  cause  of  the 
evils  they  wish  to  remove  by  the  reorganization  of  society.  The  author 
maintains  that  competition  does  nearly  everything  to  equalize  distribu- 
tion. If  this  be  true,  and  we  think  it  probably  is  so,  no  better  proof 
could  be  given  that  the  source  of  most  present  evils  is  a  moral  and  not 
an  economic  cause.  Were  the  volume  as  suggestive  of  other  points  of 
view  as  of  this,  it  would  be  found  to  have  more  value. 

Illegitimacy.  A  Study  in  Morals.  With  maps  and  diagrams.  By 
Albert  LeffingwelU  M.  D.  8vo,  pp.  160.  London  :  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein &  Co. ;  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1892.  This  volume 
consists  of  a  careful  statistical  inquiry  into  illegitimacy  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  occasional  mention  of  comparative  data  from 
the  Continent  and  the  United  States.  The  statistics  are  collected  with 
reference  to  a  determination  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon,  but  nothing 
definite  is  reached  in  this  respect.  There  are  some  suggestive  moral 
reflections,  but  they  are  few,  and  yet  the  facts  themselves  are  grouped 
in  a  way  to  make  them  very  fertile  in  suggestions  to  the  careful  reader. 

The  first  thing  that  seems  to  strike  the  author  in  the  matter  of  illegiti- 
macy is  its  uniformity  fi'om  year  to  year  in  the  same  locality.  The  table 
for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  shows  that  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  during  the  ten  years  from  1879  to  1889,  averaged  about  41,000 
for  England,  9,500  for  Scotland,  and  3,100  for  Ireland.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  each  country  during 
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this  period :  1,500  in  England,  1,000  in  Scotland,  and  250  in  Ireland. 
This  is  an  important  fact  to  know  for  any  purpose,  but  especially  in  con- 
sidering the  author's  treatment  of  this  uniformity  in  relation  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  He  thinks  the  figures  bring  the  phenomenon  under  such 
a  law  of  nature  that  the  supposition  of  freedom  cannot  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  it.  But  we  think  such  a  view  mistakes  entirely  both  the  true 
conception  of  freedom,  and  its  relation  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Indeed, 
we  see  no  reason  for  bringing  the  doctrine  into  notice  during  the  discue- 
sion  of  the  matter  at  hand.  The  figures  are  decidedly  more  interesting 
when  taken  comparatively  and  in  connection  with  the  moral  and  political 
conditions  of  the  several  countries,  and  it  is  one  of  the  author's  objects  to 
call  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
conditions  of  different  localities,  and  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  those 
places,  llius,  between  1878  and  1887,  there  were  born  five  times  as 
many  illegitimate  children  in  orthodox  Scotland  as  in  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland,  and  three  times  as  many  as  in  England.  The  author  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  difference  to  religion,  although  his  mode  of 
statement  would  lead  most  readers  to  believe  that  this  was  what  he 
meant,  especially  when  corroborating  these  data  by  similar  figures  from 
Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  But  the  most  decided  error 
of  all  such  reasoners  is  found  in  the  failure  to  ascertain  whether  the  ille- 
gitimacy is  connected  with  religious  individuals  or  religious  countries. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  cheap  argument  by  skeptics,  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  crime  and  vice  with  religious  countries  to  the  idea  that  religion 
is  the  cause  of  them.  The  author  does  not  assert  this ;  ke  is  too  cautions. 
But  he  lends  his  influence  to  such  an  inference  by  emphasizing  the  con- 
nection, and  by  his  failure  to  expose  the  palpable  fallacy  in  it. 

A  most  interesting  question  is  raised  in  the  query  whether  urban  or 
rural  life  is  worse  in  illegitimacy,  and  the  statistics  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  former.  In  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  the  rates  for 
1889  were  respectively  38,  45,  and  58  of  illegitimate  to  every  thousand 
births.  In  the  rural  districts  of  North  Wales,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Shropshire,  for  the  same  year,  they  were  respectively  71,  72, 79, 
and  79  per  thousand.  Several  other  questions  are  examined  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  light  of  very  suggestive  figures.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  them  up  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  student  will  find  the 
volume  on  the  whole  a  very  instructive  one.  This  characteristic  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  essay  appended  to  the  main  discussion  and  upon 
the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  conduct.  Some  very  remarkable  facts 
are  brought  out  here.  One,  in  particular,  is  the  influence  of  spring  and 
summer  upon  both  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  and  the  rate  of  suicide. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 
Columbia  Collkge,  N.  Y. 

Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
on  the  Ely  Foundation  before  the  Students  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  1891.  By  Frank  F,  EUinwood^  D.  D.,  I^retary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Religion  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Pp.  xviii,  384.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1892.  $1.75.  — Dr. 
Ellinwood  urges  strongly  and  very  justly  the  necessity  that  missionaries 
should  know  what  the' real  thoughts  are  of  the  peoples  they  are  preach- 
ing to,  and  should  not,  under  the  cover  of  pious  simplicity,  fire  off  at 
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them  formalas  mechanically  appropriated  under  entirely  different  condi- 
tions. It  cannot  he  said  that  he  has  altogether  attained  to  that  ohjective- 
ness  of  treatment  which  might  he  desired.  There  is  here  and  there  a 
little  over-nrgency  of  pleading,  especially  as  to  some  of  the  alleged  re- 
semblances of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  to  Buddhist  legends,  which,  be- 
sides respecting  what  is  least  dwelt  on  by  the  apostles,  are,  as  indeed  the 
author  shows,  of  a  very  elusive  kind,  and,  if  communicated  at  all,  quite 
as  likely  to  have  been  communicated  the  other  way.  Dr.  Ellinwood, 
however,  shows  that  he  understands  the  various  systems  well,  and  demon- 
strates that  they  all  come  short  of  a  fruitful,  never  stagnant,  never  re- 
ceding power  of  redemption,  and  therefore,  though  containing  many 
truths,  must  finally  yield  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth. 

Africa  and  America,  Addresses  and  Discourses.  By  Alex,  Cninv- 
tnell^  Rector  of  St  Luke's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  author  of  ''  Future 
of  Africa,'*  and  "  The  Greatness  of  Christ,  and  other  Sermons."  Pp. 
vii,  466.  Springfield,  Mass. :  Willey  &  Co.  1891.  —  These  papers  are 
marked  by  three  things,  strong  sense,  right  feeling,  and  sound  principle. 
The  author  will  stand  **  no  nonsense,"  either  from  white  men  or  black 
men.  He  does  not  want  the  colored  people  to  be  everlastingly  whining, 
dwelling  morbidly  on  either  past  or  present  wrongs,  nor  yet  fantastically 
eager  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  front  ranks  of  achievement  before  the 
time,  but  to  buckle  down  to  strenuous  duties  and  homely  industries,  and 
to  outgrow  the  past  in  the  way  of  Duties  that  shall  engender  Rights.  A 
moral  revolution,  he  believes,  is  their  first  need,  and  one  that  will  consecrate 
the  Family.  He  has  no  belief  in  a  parasitic  culture,  nor  in  fusion,  but 
in  the  attainment  of  a  Christian  contentment,  in  both  races,  to  develop 
their  peculiarities  apart,  and  yet  concurrently,  for  the  one  commonweal. 
He  gives  Dr.  J.  L.  Tucker  such  a  dose  of  sarcasm  and  logic  as  he  de- 
serves. He  honors  the  calling  of  a  servant,  and  shows  admirably  its 
peculiar  advantages.  He  believes  that  it  is  to  be  an  abiding  relation, 
and  says  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  colored  people  especially  should 
not  devote  themselves  to  it.  But  he  detects  and  warns  against  all  the 
disguises  under  which  slavery  lurks.  Although  he  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  (eleven,  we  believe)  in  Liberia,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  art  or 
part  in  these  fantastic  schemes  for  tolling  off  the  whole  race  into  Africa. 
Indeed,  on  every  side,  the  book  seems  to  be  in  the  most  eminent  sense 
right-headed.  Colored  men  and  women  could  not  do  better  than  to  pro- 
cure and  deeply  ponder  its  various  counsels.  They  are  the  counsels  of  a 
wise,  widely  informed,  and  genuinely  Christian  man. 

The  paper  on  the  Black  Woman  of  the  South  is  particularly  excellent : 
^*  Humble  and  benighted  as  she  is,  the  black  woman  of  the  South  is  one 
of  the  queens  of  womanhood.  If  there  is  any  other  woman  on  this 
earth  who  in  native  aboriginal  qualities  is  her  superior,  I  know  not  where 
she  is  to  be  found ;  for,  I  do  say,  that  in  tenderness  of  feeling,  in  genuine 
native  modesty,  in  large  disinterestedness,  in  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  deep  humility,  in  unselfish  devotedness,  and  in  warm,  motherly  as- 
siduities, the  negro  woman  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  woman  on  the 
earth." 

Holj/  Name8y  As  Interpretations  of  the  Story  of  the  Manger  and  the 
Cross.  By  the  Reu,  Julian  K,  Smyth^  author  of  '*  Footprints  of  the 
Saviour."  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  yon.  —  2  John  xiv.  17. 
Pp.  203.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1891.  —  Of  course  the  ''  2  John  " 
of  the  title-page  is  a  slip  for  **  St.  John."     The  book  is  a  devout  exposi- 
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tion  of  the  Sayioar*8  relations  to  mankind,  as  conceived  according  to  the 
Swedenborgian,  or,  as  ito  adherents  will  have  it  called,  the  New  Chnrch 
scheme.  The  author  certainly  takes  this  on  its  better  side,  and  he  shows 
both  mental  and  spiritual  depth  sufficient  to  sound  the  recesses  of  this 
scheme.  Swedenborg  was  a  deep  thinker,  but  an  aberrant  one,  and  this 
fact  entails  upon  his  system  an  inevitable  monotony,  which  no  exposition 
that  we  have  seen  escapes.  This  brief,  though  full,  meditation,  appears  to 
us  to  be  as  little  amenable  to  the  charge  as  almost  anything  we  have 
seen  of  the  same  school.  On  one  point  he  displays  marked  originali^. 
His  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  growth  of  the  Hells  before  the  Re- 
deemer's advent,  and  the  effects  of  his  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness in  repressing  this  growth,  not  only  gives  an  intelligible  explanation, 
—  the  fii*8t  that  has  been  intelligible  to  us,  —  but  seems  not  unworthy  to 
contribute  to  the  general  body  of  Christian  thought  As  to  his  explana- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  humanity  as  being  simply  the  outward  swathing  and 
involucrum,  physical  and  mental,  of  his  Godhead,  this,  not  in  itself 
(since  so  far  as  it  seems  not  unlike  Catholic  theology),  but  in  its  assump- 
tion that  the  mother  in  any  birth  furnishes  only  the  conditions  of  develop- 
ment, appears  to  us  fundamentally  false.  Read  Quatrefage's  *'  Le 
Tourbillon  vital,"  and  indeed  the  whole  course  of  modern  science.  The 
church  has  always  rejected  every  form  of  Patripassianism,  however 
covert,  whether  maintained  by  a  Callistns  or  a  Swedenborg  (if  Callistns 
did  maintain  it),  and  always  will  reject  it.  The  created  sonship  was, 
and  as  science  now  knows,  would  be,  complete  from  the  human  parentage, 
single  or  dual.  The  divine  Sonship,  expressing  itself  in  this,  can  only  be, 
in  the  end  of  all  circuits  of  thought,  accepted  as  from  eternity. 

Apart  from  its  essential  aberration  from  the  historical  foundation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  little  book  highly  profit^ 
able  both  for  thought  and  life.  Few  books  are  so  surcharged  with  rever- 
ent loyalty  to  the  Saviour's  person  and  purpose. 

Charles  C  Starbuck. 
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PROFESSOR  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON,  the  eminent  Professor 
of  Art  in  Harvard  University,  has  long  been  known  as  a  student  of  Dante, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  made  the  first  complete  English  translation  of 
the  Divine  Coffteiiy  iti  prose  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance ;  for 
Professor  Norton  is  recognized  in  America  and  in  Europe  as  not  only  one 
of  the  best  Dante  scholars,  but  as  one  of  the  few  masters  of  English  prose. 

PROFESSOR  NORTON  STATES  that  he  has  tried  to  be  as  literal  in 
his  translation  as  was  consistent  with  good  English,  and  to  render  Dante's 
own  words  in  words  as  nearly  corresponding  to  them  as  the  differences  in 
the  lanmaffes  would  permit.  The  difficulties  in  the  translation  and  in  the 
Italian  he  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  brief  footnotes,  and  he  closes  his 
introduction  by  speaking  of  the  double,  or  triple,  meaning  running  through 

the  poem. 

THE  GREAT  MERIT  of  the  work,  apart  from  its  admirable  execution, 
is  the  right  and  consistent  view  which  Professor  Norton  takes  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  poem  itself  to  the  modern  reader,  and  of  the  only  way  in 
•rtdch  it  can  be  properly  presented  to  him. 

'  DAlffTF'<^  VIXA  NUOVA,  which  is  devoted  to  Dante's  love  for  Bea- 
trice, and  which  has  been  already  translated  by  Mr.  Norton,  has  been 
carefully  revised  that  it  may  be  in  all  respects  uniform  with  his  translation 
of  the  Divina  Commedia.     It  has  been  added  to  this  Edition,  so  that 

«^fu-  •_     i^^lrinir  to  its  completeness. 

nothins:  mav  be  lacKin^,  ^  .      ,  , ,  j 

THP  HANI^^^    FORM  of  the  volumes  is  thoroughly  good. 

*n.  -r^T-m.  printed  on  good  paper,  with  clear,  handsome  type, 
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THE  ETHICAL  BASIS  OF  TAXATION. 

The  Jews,  on  one  occasion,  came  to  Jesus  with  the  question : 
*•*'  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Csp^ar  ?  "  Shall  we  give,  or 
shall  we  not  give  ?  The  Jews  might  well  have  asked  this  question 
from  a  better  motive  than  the  one  which  actually  animated  them ; 
for  the  Koman  government  imposed  heavy  burdens  of  taxation 
upon  them  and  upon  other  provinces  for  the  support  of  its  local 
governors,  its  vast  armies,  and  its  imperial  power.  The  Jews 
might  well  have  asked  this  question  in  many  lands  and  in  more 
modem  times ;  they  have  been  robbed  of  their  riches  in  Arabia ; 
their  estates  have  been  confiscated  in  Spain  ;  they  have  been  taxed, 
when  fleeing  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  for  the  privilege  of 
passing  through  Portugal;  they  have  been  thrown  into  prison  and 
ransomed  by  a  great  price  paid  to  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  of 
England  ;  they  have  even  been  forbidden  to  collect  payment  from 
their  debtors,  and  have  been  driven  as  homeless  wanderers  from 
cities  which  their  presence  and  their  purses  had  enriched.  The 
experience  of  the  Jews  illustrates,  in  an  extreme  form,  the  arbi- 
trary and  unequal  and  unjust  methods  of  taxation  by  which  royal 
revenues  have  been  raised.  Nobles,  in  comparatively  modem 
times,  have  been  exempt  from  taxation,  because  they  were  nobles ; 
and  the  people  have  been  taxed,  because  they  were  villeins  and 
poor ;  taxes  have  been  adjusted  so  as  to  press  heavily  upon  certain 
classes,  because  of  their  race  or  their  religion ;  the  citizens  of  a 
country  have  been  taxed  comparatively  lightly,  because  they  were 
citizens,  and  the  people  of  conquered  or  dependent  provinces  have 
been  taxed  heavily,  because  they  were  strangers,  who  were  not 
permitted  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
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Jesus  answered  the  question  of  the  Jews  by  bidding  them 
^^  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's."  This  answer, 
whose  immediate  purpose  was  to  thwart  the  iniquitous  design  of 
the  questioners,  is  the  statement  of  a  profound  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy.  That  this  answer  enjoined  the  duty  of  rendering 
obedience  and  support  to  the  government  under  which  they  were 
living  is  evident ;  but  that  it  gave  to  Csesar  the  right  to  demand 
anything  which  he  might  choose  to  take  from  the  people  cannot 
be  claimed.  When  this  answer  passes  beyond  the  Jew  who  pays 
the  tax  and  reaches  the  Caesar  who  imposes  the  tax,  it  ought  to 
awaken  in  his  mind  the  question:  What  things  are  Caesar's? 
When  Caesar  and  the  Jew  become  identical,  and  the  people  who 
pay  the  tax  are  likewise  the  government  which  imposes  the  tax, 
the  question  may  well  be  asked  :  What  things  belong  unto  Caesar? 
What  are  the  legitimate  expenses  of  a  government  ?  By  whom 
should  the  expenses  of  a  government  be  paid  ?  How  shall  the 
expenses  of  a  government  be  assessed  and  collected  ?  These  are, 
at  present,  the  world  over,  among  the  most  important  questions 
of  social  science  and  of  political  economy.  ^^  Most  economists 
agree  that  there  is  no  science  of  taxation,  and  that  there  are  do 
great  natural  laws  running  through  and  controlling  taxation  and 
its  effects."  It  has  certainly  been  true  in  the  past  that  no  science 
and  no  principle  of  righteousness  have  regulated  taxation.  The 
science  of  taxation,  so  far  as  it  has  been  understood  by  kings,  has 
been  too  frequently  that  of  Henry  HI.  of  England,  who  said: 
"  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  revenues.  I  must  have  money  from 
any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or  by  any  means."  And  Henry  de- 
livered over  the  Jews  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  that  money  might 
be  extracted  from  them.  In  this,  Henry  emulated  the  spirit  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  father.  King  John,  ^^  who  once  de- 
manded ten  thousand  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol,  and  on  his 
refusal  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he 
should  comply.  The  Jew  lost  seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the  smn 
required  of  him."  The  principle  of  taxation  in  the  past  is  but 
too  well  illustrated  in  a  remark  attributed  to  Colbert,  the  cele- 
brated Minister  of  Finance  under  Louis  XIY.,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  ^' taxation  consists  in  so  plucking  the  goose  as  to 
procure  the  largest  quantity  of  feathers  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  squealing."  The  chief  methods  of  taxation  by  which 
kings  have  reposed  upon  couches  of  down,  and  the  people  have 
shivered  with  the  cold,  have  been  tribute,  customs,  tithes,  confisca- 
tions, fines,  fees,  and  certain  direct  personal  assessments.    The 
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scope  of  a  single  paper  prohibits  any  attempt  to  give  a  history  of 
taxation,  and  permits  the  introduction  of  only  a  few  salient  illus- 
trations. 

Tribute,  in  ^ancient  times,  was  a  common  method  of  raising  the 
revenues  of  an  empire.  For  example,  during  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Persian  empire,  Persia  proper  paid  no  tribute,  and  was  not 
counted  as  a  satrapy.  "  Its  inhabitants*  were,  however,  bound, 
when  the  king  passed  through  the  country,  to  bring  him  gifts 
according  to  their  means."  With  the  exception  of  Persia,  each 
satrapy  throughout  the  empire  was  to  furnish  a  definite  amount 
of  tribute  to  the  crown  in  money  or  in  kind.  When  the  tribute 
was  in  kind,  each  province  was  required  to  furnish  that  commodity 
for  which  it  was  most  celebrated.  Egypt  had  to  furnish  grain 
sufficient  for  the  nutriment  of  120,000  troops  quartered  in  the 
country ;  Media  had  to  contribute  100,000  sheep,  4,000  mules,  and 
3,000  horses ;  Cappadocia  contributed  half  the  above  amount  of 
each  kind  of  animal ;  Armenia  furnished  20,000  co]ts ;  Cilicia 
gave  360  white  horses  and  175,000  dollars ;  Babylonia,  besides 
com,  was  required  to  furnish  500  boy  eunuchs.  This,  as  an  an- 
nual tax,  formed  a  great  revenue.  The  assessment  of  the  tax  upon 
the  dijfferent  parts  of  each  province  was  left  to  each  satrap,  who 
was  obliged,  also,  to  assess  and  collect  his  own  salary.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  for  dishonesty  and  the  imposition  of  special  burdens 
imposed  by  the  satrap  of  the  province.  Persian  subjects,  also,  in 
many  parts  of  the  empire  paid  a  water  rate,  because  the  rivers  of 
the  country  were  claimed  by  the  kings. 

Tolls  and  customs  have  formed  a  common  source  of  revenue.. 
The  Roman  government  had  found  it  convenient  to  farm  the 
privilege  of  collecting  such  taxes.  The  puhlicani  who  paid  the 
government  for  this  privilege  had  their  subcontractors  or  porti- 
tores  at  seaports,  on  public  highways,  on  bridges,  and  at  the  gates. 
of  cities.  These  custom-house  officers  examined  each  bale  of 
goods  exported  or  imported,  assessed  its  value,  wrote  out  the 
ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  Of  the  various  systems  of  Roman 
revenues  (vectigalid)^oi  which  the  principal  ones  were  pasturage, 
tithes,  and  customs,  the  last  was  the  chief,  ^^fortissimus  et  maxi- 
mus.*^  And  the  publicans  who  collected  the  customs  were  de- 
scribed by  a  Roman  orator  as  the  "^os  equitum  Homanorum^ 
omamentum  civitatisj  firmamentum  reipublicce.^^  But  that  col- 
lectors of  customs  were  not  universally  regarded  as  the  flower  of 
nobility,  the  ornament  of  the  state,  and  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  appear  from  the  Greek  proverb :  ''  All  publicans  are 
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robbers,"  ^^pantes  telonai^pantes  harpages*^  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  counted  it  as  one  bright  feature  in  the  ideal  life  of  the 
German  people  that  no  publican  impoverished  them,  "  nee  puUi- 
canus  atterit  Germanos^^  The  publicans  overchairged  when  they 
had  opportunity,  accused  traders  of  smuggling,  in  the  liope  of 
extorting  hush-money,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  people  who 
supported  them  as  the  wolves  of  human  society.  Such  a  system 
could  be  regarded  as  a  flower  of  civilization  only  by  those  who 
thought  their  own  bees  might  settle  upon  it  and  extract  honey  for 
their  individual  delectation. 

Confiscations  of  personal  estates  have  been  common.  People 
have,  at  times,  been  taxed,  not  according  to  their  wealth,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  weakness,  not  according  to  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  the  king,  but  according  to  the  power  of  the  king  to  en- 
force payment  of  money.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  period  of 
feudalism  only  those  were  taxed  who  were  too  weak  to  resist.  The 
historian  Hallam  says :  ^'  In  England,  under  the  Norman  kings, 
the  system  of  rapacious  extortion  from  their  subjects  prevailed  to 
a  degree  which  we  should  rather  expect  to  find  among  Eastern 
slaves,  than  that  high-spirited  race  of  Normandy  whose  renown 
fiUed  Europe  and  Asia."  In  England,  men  and  women  ^^  fined '' 
or  paid  the  king  for  the  privilege  of  marrying  whom  they  would ; 
towns  paid  the  royal  government  not  simply  for  original  franchises, 
but  for  repeated  confirmations  of  the  same.  Men  paid  a  tax  or 
fee  to  the  king  for  his  good  will,  or  that  he  would  remit  his  anger ; 
and  men  paid  for  the  privilege  of  having  justice  done  them  even 
in  the  courts.  These  historical  references  are  sufficient  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  long  course  of  history  in  which  the 
government  was  distinct  from  the  people,  and  courts  and  armies 
were  supported  by  men  to  whom  they  were  often  of  no  value, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conception  of  taxes  as  a  contribution 
voluntarily  given  by  the  subjects  to  the  government,  or  a  sam 
extorted  from  the  people  by  the  government  for  its  support 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  time  and  the  pains  to  examine  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  is  limited  in  amount  and  lacking 
in  original  ideas,  will  find  that  governments  are  even  yet  spoken 
of  as  though  they  were  something  apart  from  the  people,  and 
taxes  are  spoken  of  as  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  contribution  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  for  which  the  individual  who 
makes  it  need  expect  no  corresponding  or  adequate  return.  Even 
in  modem  times,  cities  and  states  have  attempted  to  support  the 
cost  of  government  by  some  other  method  than  that  of  demanding 
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that  those  directly  benefited  should  pay  for  the  benefit.  That  is 
to  say,  the  government  has  been  treated  as  something  separate 
from  the  people.  In  Rhode  Island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
daet  the  government  by  all  sorts  of  makeshifts,  without  tax,  for 
some  time  after  the  founding  of  the  colony.  Even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  embarrassed  for  want 
of  power  to  lay  sufficient  tax.  Pennsylvania  levied  the  first  direct 
state  tax  in  1786,  and  about  the  same  time  the  difficulties  occa- 
sioned by  the  duties  imposed  by  one  state  upon  goods  imported 
from  another  state,  and  taxes  levied  upon  merchants  trading  in 
other  states  than  their  own,  led  to  the  calling  of  conventions 
which  finally  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  economic  question,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  was, 
at  least,  the  chief  factor  in  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  And  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  since  that 
time,  in  no  department  of  economic  science  is  there  so  much  of  ob- 
scurity and  lack  of  science  and  of  principle  as  in  the  department 
of  taxation. 

Adam  Smith,  a  little  more  than  a  century  since,  laid  down  four 
propositions  respecting  taxation,  which  have  formed  the  basis  of 
the  teaching  of  political  economists  upon  the  subject  ever  since. 
These  propositions,  stated  in  a  condensed  form,  are  as  follows :  — 

(1.)  "  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state." 
(2.)  ''  The  amount,  the  time,  and  the  manner  of  payment  ought 
to  be  clear  to  every  contributor."  (3.)  "  Every  tax  ought  to 
be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it."  For  example, 
the  time  at  which  his  grain  is  commonly  sold  would  be  the  most 
convenient  time  for  a  farmer  to  pay  his  tax.  (4.)  "  Every  tax 
ought  to  be  so  contributed  as  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state." 

There  are  two  things  in  these  fundamental  propositions  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention.  These  are  the  application  of  the  tt^rm 
'^  contribution  "  to  tax,  and  the  statement  that  every  one  should 
contribute  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  The  term  "  contribution," 
though  in  a  legal  sense  sometimes  applied  to  an  assessment  or 
exaction,  in  common  language  designates  a  gift  for  whirh  the 
giver  expects  no  corresponding  return,  and  it  is  largely  in  this 
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latter  sense  that  it  is  used  by  political  economists.  Professor 
Knies,  of  Heidelberg,  says:  "Taxes  are  the  legally  determined 
and  legally  collected  contributions  of  individuals  for  meeting  the 
necessary  and  general  expenses  of  the  state."  Judge  Cooley 
gives  the  following  definition  of  taxes :  They  are  "  the  enforced 
proportional  contributions  of  persons  and  property  levied  by  the 
authority  of  the  state  for  the  support  of  government  and  for  all 
public  needs."  John  Stuart  Mill  uses  the  word  "  contribution," 
and  says :  "  Equality  of  taxation,  therefore,  means  equality  of 
sacrifice."  Professor  Ely  says :  "  Taxes  are  simply  one-sided 
transfers  of  economic  goods  or  services  demanded  of  the  citizens 
and  occasionally  of  those  not  citizens  .  .  .  with  the  intention  that 
a  common  burden  shall  be  maintained  by  common  contributions 
or  sacrifices."  Professor  Ely  also  says :  "  The  old  principle  that 
taxes  are  a  payment  for  protection  is  not  true."  "  Taxes,"  he 
says,  "  are  not  an  exchange,  nor  are  they  a  payment."  "  The 
element  of  reciprocity  is  excluded."  In  respect  of  the  proposition 
that  taxes  are  a  contribution,  a  few  questions  may,  pertinently,  be 
asked :  Why  is  the  element  of  reciprocity  excluded  ?  Why  are 
taxes  not  an  exchange  ?  Why  are  they  a  sacrifice  ?  K  a  govern- 
ment is  something  apart  from  the  people  of  a  kingdom  or  state, 
and  especially  if  it  is  composed  of  a  company  of  noblemen  who 
are  supported,  not  for  purposes  of  service,  but  for  ornamentation, 
then  it  may  well  be  supported  by  "  one-sided  gifts  of  economic 
value,"  which  are  called  contributions.  If  a  government  is  a  sort 
of  beneficiary  institution,  then,  it  may  be  entitled  to  support  by 
sacrificial  oflEerings  into  which  the  element  of  reciprocity  does  not 
enter.  But,  if  a  government  be  an  organization  of  the  people  of 
a  state  for  protection  against  encroachments  from  without,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  economic  affairs  within,  the  taxes  by  which  it  is  . 
supported  should  be  a  payment  made  for  services  rendered  and 
for  benefits  conferred.  No  one  regards  the  payment  of  a  watch- 
man to  guard  his  factory  as  a  contribution  or  sacrifice,  even  though 
his  factory  may  never  be  entered  or  injured  in  any  way  so  as  to 
make  the  value  of  the  watchman  apparent.  No  one  regards  the 
payment  of  a  fire  insurance  policy  as  "  a  one-sided  transfer  of 
economic  value,"  even  though  his  property  may  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  anything  from  the 
insurance  company  into  whose  coffers  he  has  made  an  annual 
payment.  Why  should  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  police  force 
or  the  fire  department  of  a  city  be  considered  any  more  of  a 
gratuity  ? 
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A  government  like  that  of  the  United  States,  without  a  king, 
or  court,  or  standing  army  of  any  considerable  size,  a  government 
formed  not  on  a  military  basis  or  for  military  purposes,  but  for  the 
protection  of  industrial  society  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens,  is  necessary,  useful,  and  worthy  of  support. 
Taxation  which  supports  such  a  government  should  be  based  upon 
the  principle  of  payment  for  benefits  conferred,  and  the  element 
of  reciprocity  should  be  the  central  element  of  the  system. 

The  second  principle  in  the  laws  of  Adam  Smith  to  which  atten- 
tion is  called  is  that  every  one  should  contribute  in  proportion  to 
his  ability.  This  principle  has  in  it  a  show  of  justice  in  that  a 
man's  ability  to  pay  may  be  taken  as  the  probable  measure  of  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  him  by  the  government.  But  a  man's 
ability  to  contribute  is  not  always  coincident  with  the  service  ren- 
dered him  by  the  government.  Montesquieu  says :  ^'  The  public 
revenues  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  people's  abilities  to 
give,  but  by  what  they  ought  to  give."  Another  has  said  :  "  What 
they  ought  to  give  can  of  course  be  only  measured  by  the  benefit 
they  are  to  derive."  The  principle  which  should  apply  to  all  the 
people  collectively  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  apply  to  each  man 
individually.  No  man  would  claim  that  a  government  has  a  right 
to  take  from  the  people  as  a  whole  all  they  are  able  to  pay  irre- 
spective of  its  benefit  to  them.  Why  should  a  government  claim 
the  right  to  take  from  the  individual  man  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  pay  without  regard  to  the  benefit  conferred  upon  him  ? 
A  more  just  principle  of  taxation  would  be  to  make  the  tax  of 
every  man,  so  far  as  practicable,  coincident  with  the  service  ren- 
dered him.  '^  All  financial  questions  should  be  considered  in  the 
triple  aspect  of  justice,  conveuience,  and  social  advantage,"  and 
justice  should  have  the  first  place. 

A  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  moral  and  social  economy 
is  that  a  government  should  be  supported  by  the  people  who  are 
protected  and  benefited  by  it.  This  has  not  been  the  principle 
uppn  which  the  military  despotisms  of  the  world  have  acted. 
Those  who  have  been  most  benefited  have  borne  least  of  the  bur- 
den ;  the  citizens  of  a  kingdom  have  been  less  heavily  taxed  than 
the  citizens  of  conquered  provinces,  who  were  injured  and  not 
helped  by  the  government  which  taxed  them ;  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  when  it  has  been  possible,  have  exacted  tribute  not  of 
their  own  children,  but  of  strangers.  An  unjust  practice  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  the  world  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  blind- 
ing the  minds  of  men  to  its  essential  unrighteousness.     There  are 
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some,  even  in  our  own  land,  to-day,  who  advocate  a  daty  on  for- 
eign imports  on  the  plea  that  it  makes  the  foreign  manufacturer 
or  merchant  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  government.  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  no  such  duty  should 
be  imposed.  What  right  have  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
or  Germany  ?  What  right  would  an  individual  have  to  extract 
money  from  one  with  whom  he  deals  to  enable  him  to  support  an 
institution  which  is  profitable  to  himself  alone  ?  What  would  be 
wrong,  in  such  a  matter,  for  a  man  to  do  individually  is  equally 
wrong  for  six  men  or  for  sixty  millions  of  men  to  do  collectively. 
Political  morality  in  the  world  to-day  is  on  a  lower  plane  than 
personal  morality.  No  nation  can  afford  to  raise  revenue  by  any 
means  which  blinds  the  minds  of  men  to  righteousness  and  leads 
them  to  advocate  an  unjust  principle.  John  Stuart  Mill  says: 
''  If  international  morality  were  understood,  indirect  taxes  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  as  being  contrary  to  the  universal  weal,  would 
not  exist.''  The  people  who,  traveling  in  Europe,  purchase  goods 
and  bring  them  to  this  country  are  commonly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  duty  is  paid  not  by  the  manufacturer,  but  by  the  purchaser  of 
the  goods.  They  sometimes  change  their  mind  in  respect  of  this 
principle  of  trade,  as  did  a  lady  friend  of  mine  who  found  that 
her  glassware  purchased  in  Europe  cost  her  almost  double  when 
delivered  in  her  home,  and  that  linen  upon  which  she  had  had  her 
monogram  woven  was  rated  as  embroidered  linen,  and  cost  her  an 
additional  twenty-five  per  cent,  because  of  the  monogram. 

The  system  of  indirect  taxes  has  been  long  favored  as  a  means 
of  raising  the  revenues  of  federal  government  and  sometimes  even 
of  states.  In  England,  "  the  indirect  system  of  taxation  arose 
when  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  divested  the  landed 
gentry  of  all  feudal  obligations  to  the  crown  without  touching 
their  privileges,  and  replaced  those  obligations  by  taxes  on  beer, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  spirits."  Indirect  taxes  are  favored  because  of 
the  ease  of  assessing  them,  the  small  amount  of  trouble  in  collect- 
ing them,  and  the  freedom  with  which  people  pay  them.  Indirect 
taxes,  however,  are  assessed  upon  a  man's  necessities  rather  tlian 
upon  his  ability  to  produce,  upon  his  want  rather  than  his  wealth, 
upon  his  expenditure  rather  than  his  income,  and  they  bear  no  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  service  rendered  him  by  the  government.  It 
is  true  that  indirect  taxes  may  be  laid  upon  luxuries  rather  than 
upon  necessities,  and  that  consumption  commonly  increases  with 
increasing  wealth;  nevertheless,  indirect  taxation  rests  upon  a 
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false  principle,  and  in  its  practical  working  commonly  presses, 
proportionally,  more  heavily  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich. 
Who  would  wish  his  expenses  in  the  support  of  his  city  to  be 
hopelessly  combined  with  his  grocery  and  clothing  bills  ?  Many 
of  the  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  indirect  taxation  are  reasons 
against  it. 

There  are  some  persons  who  advocate  a  single  tax  as  being 
most  easily  assessed  and  most  equitable.  Of  the  advocates  of  a 
single  tax,  some  propose  a  tax  on  land  alone ;  some  a  tax  on  in- 
come ;  some  a  tax  on  consumption ;  and  some  a  tax  on  entire 
property.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  such  simplicity ;  but 
such  a  tax  would  not  be  wholly  in  accord  with  the  principle  that 
a  tax  imposed  upon  an  individual  should  bear  a  relation  and  pro- 
portion to  the  service  rendered  him  by  the  government  which  im- 
poses the  tax. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  of  taxation  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  consideration  of  a  city,  which  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  expensive  forms  of 
government.  Writers  upon  social  science  complain  that  the  pub- 
lished budgets  of  states  and  cities  even  in  Europe  are  so  imperfect 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  gather  complete  information.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  about  as 
large  as  the  revenues  of  all  the  states  and  political  units  put  together. 
Of  these  latter  revenues,  that  of  the  cities  forms  by  far  the  larger 
part.  A  method  of  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  city  government 
which  shows  itself  to  be  just  and  equal  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  by  which  all  taxes  might  be  raised.  The  laws  of  .Con- 
necticut, which  impose  tax  on  all  personal  property  for  state  and 
city  purposes,  define  such  property  as  follows :  "  Personal  prop- 
erty in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  not  expressly  exempted  by  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  to  include  all 
moneys,  credits,  choses  in  action,  bonds,  notes,  stocks  (except 
United  States  stocks),  goods,  chattels,  or  effects,  or  any  interest 
therein ;  all  ships  and  vessels  propelled  by  steam  or  wind,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  or  whether  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed  in 
this  State  or  elsewhere,  or  any  interest,  either  legal  or  equitable 
therein,  unless  otherwise  provided."  According  to  the  law,  as  the 
writer  knows  both  from  the  wording  of  the  law  and  from  experi- 
ence, stocks  held  by  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  in  a  company  located 
in  another  State,  and  fully  taxed  by  that  State  which  protects  the 
business,  are  also  taxed  by  Connecticut  which  affords  no  protec- 
tion.    And  the  conscientious  man  who  reports  such  property  is 
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taxed  beyond  the  dishonest  man  who  conceals  such  ownership  of 
property.  This  affords  an  illustration  of  the  possible  inequality 
of  the  present  system.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  not  one  per  cent,  of  her  citizens  stand  upon  the  books 
of  the  assessor  as  possessing  any  personal  property  except  banking 
stock.  A  tax  list  of  Connecticut  includes  the  utensils  of  the  farmer, 
the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  the  books  of  the  professional  man,  the 
watch  of  the  gentleman,  the  jewelry  of  the  lady,  the  pianoforte 
and  other  musical  instruments  upon  which  children  learn  to  play, 
and  household  furniture,  —  all  liable  to  taxation  when  exceeding 
a  certain,  relatively,  small  amount.  All  such  articles,  though 
many  of  them  are  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  his  business  by 
their  possessor,  are  taxed ;  because  they  are  assumed  to  represent 
wealth,  and  not  because  they  represent  any  service  rendered  their 
possessor  by  the  State. 

Now  a  tax,  primarily,  ought  to  be  a  payment  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  government  for  some  benefit  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  community,  or  for  some  privilege  which  he  enjoys,  or  for  some 
service  rendered  to  him.  In  the  case  of  a  city  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  indicate  some  lines  along  which  taxation  should 
run. 

Land,  even  though  it  is  held  by  a  deed  of  permanent  owner- 
ship, belongs  primarily  to  the  community,  and  the  individual  who 
is  permitted  the  use  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  should  pay  a  tax  into 
the  public  treasury.  The  deeds  of  land  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, are  held  from  the  town,  acknowledgment  being  thereby  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  town  was  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  town  is  still  the  proper  power  to  grant  possession  of  the 
land.  Even  where  there  is  absolute  sale  and  purchase,  never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that  with  the  increased  value  of  land  by 
virtue  of  increase  in  the  size  of  a  city,  the  community  should  have 
some  of  the  unearned  increment.  A  tax  on  land  has  in  it  the  ele- 
ment of  justice,  for  the  possession  of  land  is  a  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  individual  by  the  community ;  and  the  less  valuable  the 
possession  the  less  the  tax,  and  the  more  valuable  the  possession 
the  greater  the  tax.  The  poor  man  who  owns  the  land  upon  which 
his  cottage  is  built  will  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  community,  and  the  rich  man  who  owns  ample 
grounds  of  lawn  and  park  will  pay  a  tax  according  to  the  greatness 
of  the  possessions  which  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  a  city  furnishes  its  citizens  is 
streets.    At  the  present  time,  streets  are  commonly  paved  at  the 
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expense  of  adjacent  land-owners,  on  the  assumption  that  the  pave- 
ment of  streets  renders  the  adjoining  property  more  valuable. 
The  property,  however,  is  no  more  valuable  to  him  who  wishes  to 
live  there.  Streets  are  of  value  to  the  people  who  use  them.  A 
small  poll  tax  might  be  levied  for  street  purposes,  because  every 
man  must  make  some  use  of  streets  ;  but  horses,  carriages,  drays, 
and  wagons  might  be  assessed  for  street  purposes,  because  the 
owners  of  these  things  use  the  streets  and  are  benefited  by  them. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  use  the  streets  for  pleasure,  payment  will 
be  rendered  for  the  privilege ;  and,  in  the  case  of  those  who  use 
the  streets  in  the  way  of  business,  the  tax  will  be  included  in  their 
estimate  of  expense  and  added  to  their  charges,  so  that,  ultimately, 
all  who  are  served  by  the  streets  will  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
tax.  In  the  case  of  sewers,  it  is,  of  course,  just  to  assess  the  tax 
of  construction  mainly  on  those  whose  property  is  benefited  by 
them. 

The  principle  that  what  is  needed  and  used  by  all  the  members 
of  a  community  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  community 
is  coming  to  be  believed.  In  England  cities  have  begun  to  acquire 
gas-works  and  street-car  lines.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  a 
city,  like  a  private  company,  to  assess  a  tax  for  water  and  light 
according  to  the  amount  used  by  every  family,  and  a  small  profit 
on  such  an  amount  would  maintain  the  works  and  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  such  water  and  light  as  are  used  in  a  public  capacity. 
An  article  published  in  "  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,"  for  March,  1892,  on  "  Electric 
Street  Lighting  in  Chicago,"  states  the  fact  that  Denver  is  lighted 
at  public  expense  at  about  one  eighth  per  light  of  the  cost  of  light- 
ing San  Francisco  at  private  expense,  and  that  when  the  system 
in  Chicago  is  completed  the  same  territory  will  be  lighted  for 
about  one  third  of  what  Chicago  has  paid  private  gas  companies- 
Xhis  will  be  due  partly  to  lighting  by  electricity  instead  of  gas, 
and  partly  to  lighting  by  public  ownership  instead  of  private  com- 
panies. The  writer  of  the  above  article  says  that  experts  claim 
that  the  system  of  electric  lighting  in  Chicago  is  the  best  in  ex- 
istence, and  that  not  the  slightest  suspicion  has  ever  attached  to 
the  honesty  of  its  administration. 

The  police  force  is  another  item  in  the  expense  of  a  city  gov- 
ernment. The  police  are  useful  mainly  in  protecting  property 
and  in  arresting  petty  criminals.  A  fine  might  be  imposed  upon 
men  guilty  of  breach  of  the  peace,  a  tax  imposed  upon  men  ac- 
cording to  their  property  which  is  protected,  and  a  slight  sum 
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added  to  the  poll  tax  of  all  citizens,  for  all  are  to  a  degree  pro- 
tected, for  the  maintenance  of  the  police  force. 

The  fire  department  of  a  city  which  protects  buildings  should 
be  supported  by  a  tax  laid  upon  buildings,  just  as  much  as  though 
it  were  a  municipal  fire  insurance  company.  The  revenue  of  a 
city  will  also  be  derived  in  part  from  market  rents,  ferry  and  dock 
rents,  and  similar  things  where  they  exist. 

In  respect  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  support  of  which  a 
tax  is  sometimes  levied,  they  difiEer,  of  course,  from  the  ordinary 
institutions  which  are  supported  by  taxation.  Where  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  support  such  institutions  by  public  tax  rather  than 
by  private  charity,  there  can  be  no  better  system  than  that  of 
taxing  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  for  here  no  return 
can  be  rendered  for. payment  made. 

In  respect  of  public  schools,  I  can  only  say  that  experience 
proves  that  it  is  profitable  to  have  intelligent  citizens,  and,  proba- 
bly, in  the  main,  the  taxes  paid  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
children  of  a  community  will,  in  time,  be  returned  by  them  by 
means  of  the  taxes  which  they  themselves  will  subsequently  pay 
into  the  public  treasury.  Taxes  for  schools,  like  taxes  for  asy- 
lums, can  be  assessed  in  no  better  way  than  upon  wealth.  The 
above  enumeration  of  the  chief  expense  of  a  city  government  and 
means  of  revenue  will  indicate  the  practicable  possibility  of  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  each  department  of  a  city  government,  and  of 
assessing  that  cost  upon  persons,  by  a  poll  tax,  upon  land,  houses, 
horses,  carriages,  the  consumption  of  water  and  gas,  and  upon 
wealth,  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  the  main,  the  tax  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  privileges  granted  and  services  rendered  to  citizens. 

The  smaller  the  unit  of  government  and  the  more  direct  its  rela- 
tions and  services  to  the  individual,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  see  the 
possible  assessment  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of  benefits  conferred  or 
services  rendered.  The  larger  the  unit  of  government  and  the 
more  indirect  its  relations  and  services  to  the  individual,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  make  a  practical  application  of  this  principle. 
The  design  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  this  prin- 
ciple and  to  illustrate  it,  and  not  to  work  out  a  complete  system  of 
taxation  ;  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  must  be  left  to  men  who 
are  familiar  with  the  scope  and  duties  and  details  of  government. 
However,  some  suggestions  may  be  made  respecting  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  state.  The  state  affords  some  protection  to  every 
citizen ;  therefore,  the  state  might  well  impose  a  poll  tax  upon 
every  citizen.     The  state  affords  protection  to  property ;  there- 
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fore,  the  state  might  impose  a  tax  upon  property.  The  state  ren- 
ders services  to  certain  individuals ;  therefore,  the  state  has  a 
right  to  payment  for  such  services.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  its  present  system  of  taxation,  obtains  a  net  revenue  of 
nearly  $200,000  annually  from  fees  of  county  clerks,  recorders 
of  deeds,  and  registers  of  wills.  There  are  corporations  which 
are  especially  served  and  protected  by  the  state,  and  they  should 
pay  accordingly.  In  Pennsylvania,  real  estate  pays  most  of  the 
local  taxes  ;  but  personal  property,  including  corporations,  is 
the  sole  basis  of  state  taxes.  The  revenues  of  Pennsylvania 
are  derived  largely  from  taxes  on  the  gross  receipts  of  incorpo- 
rated companies,  including  the  receipts  of  incorporated  telegraph 
and  transportation  companies  within  the  State,  and  from  the  net 
income  of  private  bankers.  State  taxes,  estimated  by  the  amount, 
are  small  in  comparison  of  city,  town,  and  county  taxes.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  well  to  assess  these  smaller  units  for  the  pro- 
tection furnished  them  by  the  state. 

The  federal  government  is  still  more  remote  than  the  state 
government  from  the  individual.  But  the  federal  government  is 
the  outer  arm  of  protection  about  every  man,  and  a  tax  upon 
every  man  for  this  general  protection  would  be  most  just.  Public 
revenue,  in  the  past,  has  been  derived  in  part  from  the  sale  of 
public  land,  but  that  source  of  revenue  is  almost  exhausted.  A 
land  tax,  however,  would  be  as  just  as  the  sale  of  land  has  been, 
and  the  government  which  has  disposed  of  land  at  so  low  a  price 
might  well  claim  a  part  in  the  increased  value,  that  is,  in  the 
unearned  increment. 

A  tax  levied  on  the  natural  wealth,  such  as  coal,  oil,  and  ore, 
which  should  belong  to  the  nation  rather  than  to  the  individual 
or  to  the  local  community,  would  be  appropriate  and  just.  There 
are,  also,  certain  men  and  companies  which  receive  special  protec- 
tion from  the  general  government.  These  are  such  as  traders 
who  deal  with  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  where  the  general 
government,  and  not  the  city  or  state,  must  afford  protection, 
owners  of  vessels  sailing  the  high  seas,  which  the  general  gov- 
ernment must  likewise  protect,  and  citizens  who  travel  in  foreign 
countries.  A  tax  proportional  to  protection  afforded  and  service 
which  may  be  needed  might  be  assessed  upon  all  such  persons. 
This  would  not  include,  of  course,  any  cost  of  war  which  might 
arise  even  on  account  of  a  single  vessel  or  a  single  man.  Such 
expense  would,  necessarily,  fall  upon  the  whole  nation.  But  ordi- 
nary expense  for  the  benefit  of  traders  and  travelers  might  be 
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assessed,  at  least  in  part,  upon  them.  There  are  certain  things, 
such  as  the  post-office,  the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph,  which 
serve  the  public,  which  may  become  monopolies  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  or  companies,  and  which  are  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  one  state,  which  the  government  might  own  even  if  the 
operation  of  them  should  be  let  to  private  companies  which  could 
be  held  to  strict  account.  Professor  Yon  Scheel,  in  a  monograph 
published  in  1885,  said :  "  All  opportunity  for  serious  contro- 
versy as  to  the  desirability  of  state-owned  and  state-operated  rail- 
roads has  now  been  removed  by  the  test  of  actual  experience, 
which  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  state  in  European  countries." 
These  suggestions  are  sufficient  to  indicate  some  sources  of  na- 
tional revenues. 

The  moral  principle  of  taxation  which  would  base  taxes  upon 
benefits  conferred  or  services  rendered  cannot  be  so  applied  as  to 
secure  exact  justice  ;  but  it  can  be  so  applied  as  to  secure  approx- 
imate justice.  The  principal  objections  urged  against  direct  tax- 
ation are,  mainly,  in  reality  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  applica- 
tion of  direct  taxation  would  enable  men  to  know  just  what  a 
government  costs,  would  lead  them  to  estimate  accurately  its  worth 
or  its  worthlessness,  and  would  prove  a  safeguard  against  extrava- 
gance and  waste.  In  respect  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  direct 
tax,  which  is  an  argument  urged  against  it,  I  can  only  say  that  men 
support  willingly  and  liberally  anything  which  proves  of  benefit 
or  of  service  to  them.  Men  support  clubs,  societies,  churches, 
and  pay  directly  the  taxes  which  support  local  governments  of 
city  or  county  whose  taxes  about  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  aU 
that  the  federal  taxes  would  be.  As  to  the  matter  of  poll  tax, 
I  can  only  say  that  every  man  ought  to  pay  something  for  the 
support  of  the  government  which  protects  his  life  and  his  prop- 
erty. Men  who  have  paid  tax  on  salt  and  sugar  and  tobacco 
would  find  themselves  less  heavily  burdened  by  a  direct  tax  paid 
to  the  government. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  the  past.  Men  who  lived  in  past  times 
and  under  different  conditions  of  life  have  taught  us  our  beliefs, 
determined  our  policy,  framed  our  laws,  and  established  our  cus- 
toms. But  coming,  as  we  are,  out  of  monarchy  into  democracy, 
out  of  a  military  organization  into  an  industrial  organization  of 
society,  out  of  a  state  in  which  kings  were  supported  because 
they  were  kings  into  a  state  in  which  kings  are  supported  because 
they  are  public  servants,  out  of  a  condition  of  government  over 
the  people  to  a  condition  of  goverment  by  the  people,  our  concep- 
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tions  of  public  expenses  and  of  public  revenues  must  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  The  expenses  of  government  must  be  estimated 
by  the  uses  of  government,  and  taxes  must  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected on  the  moral  basis  of  benefits  conferred  and  services  ren- 
dered. Then  shall  Caesar  demand  and  the  people  shall  render 
nnto  him  the  things  which  are  Caesar's. 

William  W.  McLane. 
New  Havkn,  Conn. 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

In  no  branch  of  theological  science  is  reconstruction  more 
necessary  and  urgent  than  in  that  of  Natural  Theology. 

Here  there  has  been  the  greatest  overturning  of  established 
ideas,  and  as  a  consequence,  an  undoubted  perplexity  exists  as  to 
what  Nature  really  teaches  concerning  God,  if,  indeed,  she  has 
any  definite  and  coherent  revelation  of  Him  to  make  to  man. 

If  the  assertion  were  made  that  Natui'e  has  nothing  certain 
and  intelligible  to  tell  us  of  God,  it  would  awaken  a  pained  protest. 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  science  can  have  robbed  Nature  of 
her  theology  when  we  consider  what  power  of  revealing  God  Na- 
ture has  possessed  for  men  in  all  the  ages.  No  higher  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  book  of  Job.  There  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Nature  furnishes  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
darkest  problem  of  human  perplexity,  and  calms  the  malady  of  a 
soul  in  utmost  distress.  A  man  in  severest  agony  of  mind  caused 
by  the  greatest  possible  pain  and  affliction,  crying  unto  Heaven 
for  light  and  redress,  finds  entire  peace  and  assurance  in  that 
which  the  stars  and  the  earth  and  the  animal  creation  tell  him 
of  God.  After  the  most  intense  mental  suffering,  torn  by  throes 
of  doubt.  Job  accepts  the  testimony  of  Nature  as  both  a  vindi- 
cation of  God's  providence  and  a  revelation  of  his  person. 
"  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,"  he  exclaims  with  joy,  after  contem- 
plating some  of  those  wonderful  yet  common  manifestations  of 
God  with  which  Nature  is  replete.  This  was  no  poet's  seda- 
tive for  grief,  no  philosopher's  idealization  of  nature,  it  was  the 
unveiling  of  God  to  one  under  the  sternest  discipline  of  afflict- 
tion,  who  would  be  content  with  no  less  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tionings than  God  Himself. 

If  natural  theology  is  sufficient  for  such  a  result,  it  may  be  as- 
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sumed  that  the  instinct  which  turns  to  Nature  for  a  reyelation 
of  God  is  a  true  one. 

Has  natural  science  robbed  Nature  of  her  power  to  satisfy  this 
instinct  ?  Let  us  take  the  distinctiye  truth  concerning  God  which 
Nature  manifests  to  us,  and  see  if  they  are  annulled  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  science.  These  truths,  if  I  interpret  them  aright, 
are :  — 

1.  The  Transcendence  of  God.  '^  For  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  per- 
ceived through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting  power 
and  divinity."  What  Nature  was  to  the  uninstructed  heathen 
mind  she  is  to  be  to  the  developed  Christian  understanding,  — 
a  teacher  of  the  divine  omnipotence.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Tes> 
ment  hero  of  affliction  it  was  his  inability  to  understand  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  such  marvelous  adaptations  as  he  saw  in  Nature 
about  him  were  produced  that  induced  the  profound  sense  of 
God  which  enveloped  him  and  banished  his  doubts.  The  incom- 
prehensibility of  Nature  is  one  of  her  chief  disclosures  of  Grod. 
It  might  seem  that,  with  all  that  modem  science  has  found  out, 
the  realm  of  the  inscrutable  had  been  taken  captive.  '  Not  so. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  great  confessions  of  science  that  she  cannot 
discover  the  origin  of  life  ?  The  borderland  of  mystery  will  never 
be  crossed  however  far  it  is  forced  back  upon  the  confines  of  the 
infinite.  The  scientist  will  always  stand  holding  the  flower  in  his 
hand,  saying :  — 

"  Little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Grod  and  man  is.'* 

There  is  a  place  where  one  must  pause,  at  length,  before  the  un- 
knowable, blinded  by  the  intensity  of  the  light.  When  science 
shall  have  turned  her  microscopes  earthward  and  her  telesco{)es 
heavenward  until  the  sum  of  her  knowledge  is  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold, if  that  is  possible,  the  true  confession  of  her  wisest 
votaries  will  be  :  — 

"  Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his  ways, 
And  how  small  a  whisper  do  we  hear  from  Him ! " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  consequence  of  the  so  rapid 
discovery  of  knowable  facts  the  presence  of  the  unknowable  has 
been  forgotten,  and  that  there  survives  so  little  reverence  for 
Nature,  or  rather  for  God  in  Nature,  and  that  a  hardening  in  part 
hath  therefore  befallen  Israel.     Gt>d'8  agents  are  not  always  his 
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interpreters,  and  those  who  read  his  writing  do  not  always  de- 
cipher his  signature.  That  the  tendency  of  scientific  research 
has  been  ^'  to  kill  out  wonder  by  knowledge  to  empty  heaven  of 
its  gods  and  disenchant  the  universe,"  is  not  the  fault  of  Nature, 
but  the  result  of  an  attitude  of  mind  unsteadied  and  confused  in 
vision  by  the  rapidity  of  scientific  conquest.  "  Even  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  the  heavens,"  writes  one  who  protests  against  the 
secularism  of  science,  ''which  bow  down  the  childlike  man  in 
kneeling  worship,  no  longer  subdue  the  scientific  soul  aware  of 
the  mechanism  that  gives  and  maintains  the  motion  of  those 
bodies." 

This  phase  of  the  scientific  spirit  is  only  transient  and  acci- 
dental. Irreverence  is  not  a  necessary  characteristic  even  of 
those  who  are  most  ardent  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  as 
the  lives  of  Kepler  and  Agassiz  testify.  A  larger  and  less  hasty 
induction  will  reveal  to  us  that  science  has  only  discovered  the 
transcendence  of  God  the  more  clearly  by  confronting  us  more 
sharply  with  the  territory  where  God  works  in  his  inscrutable  ab- 
soluteness of  power  and  wisdom.  Nature  is  always  testifying 
that  God  is  above  her.  "  In  the  beginning,  God,"  is  her  un- 
ceasing strain  ;  '^  In  the  beyond,  God,"  its  antiphonal.  The  true 
questioner  always  finds  Nature  referring  him  to  some  outside  of 
herself.  To  know  her  is  to  know  of  God  in  his  transcendent 
attributes.  Infinite  Wisdom  alone  can  account  for  the  mysteries 
of  Nature,  Infinite  Power  for  her  forces.  The  invisible  things 
of  Him  are  clearly  seen.  The  paradox  is  an  assertion,  all  the 
more  forcible  for  its  form,  of  an  indestructible  truth. 

2.  Not  less  distinctly  Nature  reveals  also  the  divine  Imma- 
nence. Until  its  receut  submergence  natural  theology,  following 
science,  which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  engaged  with  the  study  of 
form,  foimd  the  evidence  of  God  in  the  mathematics  of  Nature, 
in  design  and  adaptation.  Now  life  has  become  the  absorbing 
study  of  science.  ''  Laying  aside  his  mathematical  chart  of  Na- 
ture the  scientist  confronts  her  vitalities."  Generalizations, 
classifications,  and  nomenclatures  have  given  place  to  investiga- 
tions into  the  operation  of  forces  and  the  movement  and  develop- 
ment of  sentient  life.  Theology,  instead  of  busying  herself,  as 
she  should  have  done,  to  query  whether  these  new  facts  did  not  re- 
veal some  new  truths  about  God,  has  lent  her  strength  to  combat- 
ting them.  It  has  been  forgotten  to  ask  if  God  may  not  be  as  truly 
revealed  in  the  processes  of  life  as  in  the  painting  of  a  feather  or 

the  structure  of  a  crystal.    Action  is  more  wonderful  than  adapta- 
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tioD.  Life  is  more  admirable  than  form.  The  very  existence  of 
life  is  a  witness  of  God.  This  God-originated  energy  working  its 
way,  through  his  indwelling,  into  organisms  ever  more  complex 
and  perfect  affords  us  a  revelation  of  the  divine  immanence 
which  powerfully  corroborates  theism.  Paley's  watch-like  Nature 
is  nothing  in  its  power  to  reveal  God  in  comparison  with  this 
wondrous  thing  we  call  life^  which  God  is  everywhere  displaying 
and  perfecting. 

It  is  this  truth  of  the  divine  immanence  that  pantheism  has 
discerned  in  Nature,  and  discerning,  been  overmastered  by  it,  to  the 
losing  of  the  consciousness  of  its  great  coroUaiy,  the  transcend- 
ence. But  despite  their  ^^  intoxication,"  the  pantheists  have 
served  theology  well  in  bringing  anew  into  recognition  the  ^*  feel- 
ing of  a  highest  Being  standing  behind  the  phenomena  as  their 
true  cause."  Had  men  kept  closer  to  Nature  this  truth  would 
never  have  be^n  so  far  lost  as  it  has  been.  Hollow  and  arti- 
ficial conceptions  of  God,  based  upon  the  deformed  analogies  of 
human  government  and  human  justice,  would  never  have  exer- 
cised such  baneful  sway  in  theology,  had  blinded  eyes  been  open 
to  the  commentary  which  Nature  affords  to  Revelation.  Formal- 
ism would  never  have  so  far  usurped  the  pla^e  of  life  in  the 
church  if,  with  Christ,  the  church  had  seen  in  Nature  the  con- 
tinual exaltation  of  life  above  form.  Christianity  must  be,  if 
it  is  the  true  and  universal  religion,  so  far  a  natural  religion  as 
to  recognize  fully  the  fact  of  the  divine  immanence  both  in  Na- 
ture and  in  the  human  heart. 

The  revelation  which  Nature  makes  of  God  above  her  and  God 
within  her  is  not  all. 

3.  He  is  there  revealed  as  a  God  of  Love.  It  is  often  inferred 
that  Nature  makes  nothing  known  regarding  the  moral  character 
of  God.  Yet  the  Psalmist  finds  abundant  evidence  therein  of 
his  ^^  goodness,"  that  is,  of  that  desire  toward  his  creation  which 
has  its  fountain  in  love.  Beneficence,  the  giving  of  gifts,  lavish 
bestowal,  —  what  truer  expression  of  love  exists?  Nature  is 
lavish  to  repletion,  kind  to  a  fault,  —  "to  her  favorites,"  you  say. 
No,  to  those  who  understand  and  obey  her  laws.  The  early  sim- 
ple conception  of  Nature  as  a  mother  is  truer  than  the  modem 
one  of  Nature  as  a  sphinx.  True,  she  has  many  secrets  which 
can  be  extorted  from  her  only  by  dint  of  closest  scrutiny  and 
painstaking  experiment,  but  she  withholds  the  knowledge  of  her 
forces  only  till  man  is  capable  of  using  them.  She  never  con- 
ceals nor  begrudges.    There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  the  conqnest 
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of  Nature.  She  is  no  enemy  of  man,  but  his  benefactor.  Food 
and  sleep  and  warmth  and  healing,  —  these  are  the  universal 
largesses  of  Nature  which  reveal  the  love  of  God.  Disease  and 
suffering  are  not  natural,  but  unnatural,  issuing  from  some  in- 
fringement of  natural  laws.  Even  the  great  law  of  strife  in  the 
animal  world,  which  seems  so  cruel  and  heartless,  is  held  by  so 
eminent  a  scientist  as  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  beneficent,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  largest  good.  "This  struggle  for  existence,"  he 
says,  "  really  brings  about  the  maximum  of  life  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  with  the  minimum  of  suffering  and  pain."  If  this 
is  a  true  interpretation  of  that  unceasing  warfare  which  we  see 
waging  in  Nature,  —  and  T  do  not  know  why  it  may  not  be,  —  if 
God  is  working  for  the  development  of  the  higher  life,  and  sacri- 
fices life  only  to  gain  it,  how  do  all  the  jeremiads  in  which  good 
men  have  lamented  the  carnage  and  misery  of  the  animal  world 
sink  into  silence ! 

"  There  is  no  destructive  principle  in  Nature,  for  Nature  through- 
out is  pure,  unclouded  life,"  exulted  that  famous  philosopher  of 
Germany,  who  said  also :  "  I  am  related  to  Thee,  and  what  I  be- 
hold around  me  is  related  to  me ;  all  is  life  and  blessedness,  and 
regards  me  with  bright  spirit  eyes,  and  speaks  with  spirit  voices 
to  my  heart." 

Unless  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  toward  his  creation  results 
from  the  observation  of  Nature,  meaning  by  Nature  "the  in- 
tegrity of  impression  made  by  manifold  natural  objects,"  it 
argues,  I  think,  some  defect  of  vision  in  the  observer,  physical  or 
spiritual.  And  the  more  so,  because  Nature  is  not  only  benefi- 
cent, but  beautiful.  And  beauty  is  the  reflection  of  love.  What- 
ever perversions  have  separated  between  love  and  beauty,  in  the 
creative  idea  the  two  are  united.  Love  clothes  itself  in  beauty  as 
its  own  ordained  and  rightful  garment.  That  Nature  is  won- 
drously  beautiful  needs  neither  argument  nor  illustration.  That 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  are  everywhere  visible  are  manifesta. 
tions  of  the  divine  love  needs  hardly  more.  Sunlight,  that  fairest 
and  most  universal  revelation  of  God,  is  instinct  and  radiant  with 
love.  It  carries  the  conviction  of  it  to  men's  hearts.  The  blue 
of  the  sky  is  love's  tenderness  made  visible.  In  all  her  myriad 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace  Nature  bears  witness  of  the  love  of 
her  Author. 

Lest  this  should  seem  but  a  superficial  assertion,  let  it  be  tested 
by  facts  apparently  contradictory.  For  if  there  is  beauty  in  Na- 
ture, there  seems  to  he  also  ugliness  ;  if  there  is  grace,  so  also 
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there  seems  to  he  deformity.  So  obstinate  and  irreconcilable  do 
the  facts  of  this  nature  appear  that  so  superior  a  thinker  as  Dr. 
Bushnell  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  position  that  God  created 
Nature  in  the  likeness  of  his  own  being.  Instead  of  revealing 
the  attributes  of  its  creator,  Dr.  Bushnell  conceives  the  purpose 
of  creation  to  be  to  repeal  man  to  himself  to  body  forth  the  char- 
acter of  sin.  He  speaks  of  Nature  as  "  to  some  wide  extent,  a 
realm  of  deformity  and  abortion,  groaning  with  the  discords  of 
sin,  and  keeping  -  company  with  it  in  the  guilty  pains  of  its  apos- 
tasy." And  as  the  great  theologian  could  not  ignore  the  testimony 
of  geology  that  forms  of  ugliness  and  cruelty  antedated  the  ap- 
pearance ofman^  he  designates  this  representation  of  evil  as  "an- 
ticipative ; "  creation  from  the  first  looking  toward  sinful  man  as 
its  occupant  and  possessor.  For  this  theory  there  is,  of  course, 
much  that  is  corroborative  and  suggestive,  as,  for  example,  that  in 
the  failure  of  so  many  blossoms  to  perfect  themselves  in  fruit  is  a 
hint  for  man  of  what  may  come  to  pass  in  himself.  But,  as  an 
interpretation  of  Nature,  the  theory  is  painfully  deficient  in 
sympathy  with  her.  Dr.  Bushnell  seems  to  have  ignored  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  grotesqueness  as  well  as  ugliness, 
and  that  strength  may  be  armed  as  well  as  cruelty.  Many  of 
Nature's  most  awkward  and  disproportioned  creations  are  not 
abhorrent  but  pleasing,  because  they  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Charles  Kingsley  tells  us  of  his  intense  amusement  in 
watching  a  battle  between  two  soldier  crabs.  Contrast  the  atti- 
tude toward  Nature' of  Kingsley  with  that  of  the  author  of  "Na- 
ture and  the  Supernatural."  Writing  to  Wallace  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter's  work  upon  natural  selection,  Kingsley 
says :  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  the 
ugliest  beast  .  .  .  and  the  most  devilish  has  been  created  because 
it  is  beautiful  and  useful  to  some  being  or  other."  In  con- 
formity with  this  conviction,  he  taught  bis  children  "  to  love  and 
handle  gently,  without  disgust,  all  living  things,  —  toads,  frogs, 
beetles,  —  as  works  and  wonders  from  the  hand  of  a  living  God." 
His  little  girl  ran  up  to  the  open  window  of  the  dining-room 
one  morning,  holding  a  long,  repulsive-looking  worm  in  her  hand, 
and  saying,  "  Oh,  daddy,  look  at  this  delightful  worm !  " 

Who  doubts  that  he  has  the  truest  understanding  of  Nature  — 

«  Who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small." 

He  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  Nature's  deadly  things  shall  not 
hurt  him.     Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  everything  in  Na- 
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ture  should  be  equally  beautiful  for  Nature  as  a  whole  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  diviue  Beauty.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  objects 
altogether  wanting  in  beauty  would  not  destroy  the  total  impres- 
sion. If,  however,  there  is  positive  ugliness  in  Nature  there  is 
undeniable  contradiction.  But  this,  we  may  confidently  afdrm, 
there  is  not.  Ugliness  is  a  quality  not  merely  SBSthetic,  but  moral. 
It  belongs  within  the  realm  of  the  ethical.  In  the  strictest  sense, 
only  the  human  face  can  be  ugly,  since  that  alone  can  express 
the  motions  of  sin.  In  a  more  remote  sense,  the  creations  of 
man,  his  buildings,  his  modifications  of  Nature,  his  personal 
adornments,  may  be  ugly,  because  expressive  of  the  immorality 
which  inheres  in  his  fallen  nature.  Whatever  is  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God  cannot  contain  ugliness.  It  may  not  be  beautiful, 
but  it  does  not  antagonize  beauty.  If  not  beautiful,  it  is  at  least 
admirable.  It  serves  some  beneficent  end.  This  is  not  a  mere 
dogma.  Do  we  not  feel  in  our  saner  moods  that  all  things  natural 
blend  in  a  harmony  of  beauty?  Do  we  ever  feel  a  just  contempt 
for  natural  objects  such  as  we  feel  for  some  of  man's  work,  —  ex- 
cept as  we  transfer  human  passion  and  evil  into  the  natural  cre- 
ation, and  cause  it  to  reflect  our  own  perversity  ?  This  it  is  which 
transforms  harmless  natural  objects  and  creatures  into  threatening 
enemies,  and  finds  ugliness  and  loathsomeness  where  God  never 
saw  them.  We  personify  animals  in  our  thought  of  them,  and 
seeing  them  perform  actions  which  in  ourselves  would  spring  from 
malignant  and  selfish  motives,  we  attribute  the  like  motives  to 
them.  The  lion  tearing  his  victim  seems  to  us  cruel,  while  he 
may  be  as  innocent  of  any  bloodthirsty  intentions  as  we  in  cutting 
our  beefsteak.  For  while  it  is  possible  that  in  the  higher  animals 
there  may  be  the  germ  of  a  moral  sense  and  impulses  which  are 
incipiently  good  and  evil,  still  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  of  that  behavior  in  animals  which  we  instinctively  refer 
to  Satanic  impulses  is  only  the  reflection  of  ourselves  seen  in  them. 
If  positive  ugliness  is,  therefore,  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Nature, 
except  as  introduced  by  man,  and  Nature,  in  the  "  integrity  of  her 
impression,"  is  preeminently  beautiful  (although  with  a  beauty 
harmonized  in  various  degrees,  and  composed  of  shades  both  bril- 
liant and  neutral),  then  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  in  that 
beauty  and  in  the  beneficence^  which  is  even  more  apparent  in 
Nature^  the  love  of  God  is  revealed  to  us. 

Undoubtedly  this  representation  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Nature  as  threefold  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  may  fairly   claim 
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comprehensiveness,  since  all  the  absolute  attributes  of  God  are 
included  either  in  the  transcendence  or  the  immanence,  and  all 
the  moral  attributes  in  love. 

I  have  necessarily  represented  these  natural  evidences  of  God 
in  his  transcendence,  his  immanence,  his  love,  as  obtained  by 
reflection  and  deduction.  But  in  truth  it  is  by  intuition  that  they 
make  themselves  most  deeply  felt.  The  true  priest  of  Nature 
intuits  God  in  Nature  rather  than  argues  from  Nature  to  God. 
He  feels  the  Presence.     When  Wordsworth  wrote :  — 

**  To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower  .  .  . 
I  gave  a  moral  life  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  all 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  inward  meaning," 

he  discerned  only,  but  did  not  interpret,  the  spiritual  meaning 
which  inheres  in  all  natural  objects.  While  very  much  is  invisi- 
ble and  inaudible  to  us,  we  all  discern  far  more  spiritual  truth  in 
Nature  than  we  are  conscious  of,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  we  thus  unwittingly  gain  is  greater  than  we  suppose. 

But  natural  theology  finds  its  vindication  not  only  in  itself :  it 
has  also  the  seal  of  revelation.  Christ  sanctioned  it,  and  incor- 
porated it  into  his  teaching.  How  close  and  real  Christ's  contact 
with  Nature  was  has  never  been  truly  appreciated.  At  a  time 
when  the  love  of  Nature  had  shriveled  in  the  drought  of  legalism 
and  sham,  Christ  came,  a  lover  of  the  mountains  and  the  fields, 
bidding  men  consider  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  likening  his  king- 
dom to  the  forces  of  Nature  in  its  processes,  taking  his  analogies 
of  spiritual  truth  from  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  trees.  And 
this  sympathy  with  Nature  was  not  superficial  or  sentimental,  but 
founded  on  a  deep  and  accurate  insight  into  her  laws  and  realities. 
Christ  taught  that  transcendence  of  God  over  Nature  which 
Nature  herself  proclaims.  He  was  himself  the  incarnate  Tran- 
scendence. His  miracles  are  the  great  historical  attestation  of  the 
divine  transcendence.  The  winds  and  the  waves  were  "re- 
buked "  by  Him.  Disease  and  death  were  set  at  naught.  Yet  He 
did  not  teach  that  God  was  above  Nature  without  at  the  same 
time  teaching  that  Nature  was  in  perfect  obedience  to  God,  that 
her  life  was  part  of  his  life.  The  healing  virtue  which  went  forth 
from  Him  revealed  his  intimate  union  with  Nature,  even  while  it 
disclosed  his  superiority  to  her.  The  Deus  ex  machina  conception 
finds  no  accordant  syllable  in  Christ's  revelation  of  God.  "M}' 
Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work  "  are  his  words.      That    Na- 
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ture  also  manifests  the  divine  love  is  Christ's  unmistakable 
testimony.  The  tenderness  of  the  Father's  heart  is  evidenced  in 
his  clothing  of  the  grass  and  his  feeding  of  the  birds,  and  in  the 
unfailing  and  impartial  benediction  of  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
These  brief  hints  are  more  potent  than  any  detailed  didactic 
instruction  would  be  to  disclose  Christ's  conception  of  the  relation 
of  Nature  to  God.  They  are  enough  to  give  us  implicit  reli- 
ance that  Nature's  truth  and  God's  truth,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, are  harmonious  and  coincident. 

We  have  outlined  the  principal  and  elemental  truths  of  natural 
theology.  It  remains  to  consider  the  ^^  doctrine  of  the  last  things  " 
in  Nature.  For  natural  theology  has  its  eschatology  also,  and  we 
are  led  naturally  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature  as  she  is  to 
inquire  concerning  Nature  as  she  shall  be. 

Modern  science  has  discovered  to  us  that  Nature  is  in  process 
of  steady  advancement  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  or  rather 
(since  there  has  never  been  anything  in  Nature  in  itself  misshapen 
or  imperfect),  from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect,  from  the 
simple  in  form  to  the  manifold,  from  the  less  admirable  to  the 
more  admirable.  This  law  of  development,  necessitating  as  it 
does  the  subservience  of  the  individual  to  the  type  and  destruc- 
tion in  order  to  construction,  is  that  which  Paul,  viewing  its  nega- 
tive and  forbidding  aspect  rather  than  its  positive  and  hopeful 
side,  denominated  the  law  of  '^  vanity,"  —  that  is,  of  instability, 
change,  mortality.  Looked  at  from  this  standpoint  alone.  Na- 
ture does  seem  to  be  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together. 
But  regarded  from  a  higher  standpoint,  these  are  but  the  birth 
pangs  of  completer  life  and  joy,  and  the  mortality  of  Nature  is 
swallowed  up  of  life.  Paul  discerned  this  truth  also,  though  afar 
off,  for  he  speaks  of  the  subjection  of  Nature  as  a  subjection  in 
hope,  and  joyfully  looks  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  the  con- 
summation of  Nature  and  man,  this  law  of  change  shall  have 
ceased  to  operate.  In  thus  associating  the  perfection  of  Nature 
with  that  of  man  he  displays  the  depth  of  his  insight.  For  the 
closeness  of  man's  contact  with  Nature  is  such,  the  magnitude  of 
his  influence  over  her  such,  that  the  two  must  come  to  their  con- 
summation together.  To  realize  this,  it  is  necessary  only  to  con* 
sider  the  alterative  power  of  man  over  Nature,  evidenced  in  the 
extent  to  which,  in  his  sin,  he  has  thwarted  and  ravaged  Nature. 
"  Man  pursues  his  victims,"  says  George  P.  Marsh,  "  with  reck- 
less destructiveness ;  and  while  the  sacrifice  of  life  by  the  lower 
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animals  is  limited  by  tbe  cravings  of  appetite,  he  unsparingly  per- 
secutes, even  to  extirpation,  thousands  of  organic  forms  which  he 
cannot  consume."  And  Bushnell  says :  ''  Not  all  the  winds  and 
storms  and  seas  and  seasons  of  the  world  have  done  so  much  to 
revolutionize  the  earth  as  man,  the  power  of  an  endless  life<,  has 
done  since  the  day  he  came  forth  upon  it  and  received  dominion 
over  it." 

So  long  as  man  remained  uncivilized  and  unredeemed,  his 
power  over  Nature  was  mainly  productive  only  of  destruction  and 
disaster.  It  is  largely  so  now.  But  in  proportion  as  men  ap- 
proach nearer  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  more  does 
their  influence  tend  to  the  enrichment,  development,  and  beautifi- 
cation  of  Nature.  Together  mankind  and  Nature  go  on  toward 
perfection,  each  advancing  independently  towards  its  distinct 
goal,  yet  each  aiding  the  other,  and  God  working  through  both. 

Thus  are  we  inevitably  led  to  the  conviction  that  as  man  has  an 
eternal  life  and  destiny,  so  likewise  has  Nature.  Persistently  and 
affectionately  has  man,  in  his  conceptions  of  the  other  world, 
transferred  Nature  in  her  lovelier  and  dearer  aspects  thitherward, 
with  him.  Gold  and  precious  stones  have  formed  the  material  for 
the  construction  of  his  heavenly  city.  The  crystal  stream,  the 
flowers,  the  grass  of  living  green,  have  watered  and  clothed  the 
celestial  fields  through  which  his  vision  of  anticipation  leads  him. 

This  is  not  mere  fancy.  Nature  must  be  perduring,  or  the 
Creator  has  puzzled  us  with  shifting  phantoms.  Not  that  material 
Nature  must  needs  continue  forever.  The  elements  may  be  con- 
sumed with  fervent  heat,  or  all  animate  life  may  perish  in  the  chill 
atmosphere  of  a  cooling  planet,  or 

*'  the  great  g1ol)e  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  [may]  dissolve, 
And,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

But  the  creative  ideas  which  constitute  the  reality  of  all  things 
must  remain.  The  patterns  of  things  in  the  mount  cannot  be 
lost.  The  very  meaning  of  Nature  is  the  Becoming  the  About  to 
he.  That  has  been  her  character  from  the  very  primordial  germ. 
The  promise  of  her  eternal  perfection  will  not  fail. 

'<  For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight : 
Bat  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 
O  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  graunt  me  that  Sabbath's  sight." 

John  Wright  Buckham. 
Salem,  Mass. 
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PERCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY.  — A   STUDY   OF   HIS 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

"  It  is  not  alone  in  centennial  periods  that  a  great  poet  should  abide  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.    A  great  poet  is  for  all  time/'  —  Maultson  Towers. 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  which  ended  the  life  of  Shelley  with 
all  its  rich  promise,  has  been  told  so  often,  and  with  such  thrilling 
power,  that  we  feel  as  though  it  happened  but  yesterday,  and  yet 
seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia 
swallowed  up  all  that  was  mortal  of  this  greatest  lyrical  poet  of 
England.  The  world  which  lost  so  much  on  that  fatal  8th  July, 
1822,  did  not  realize  its  loss  then  ;  but  as  these  years  have  passed, 
Shelley's  work  has  been  growing  more  and  more  into  the  affec- 
tions of  the  English  people.  The  whole  character  of  the  recent 
observance  of  his  centenary  proves  that  it  is  not  alone  the  im- 
mortal work  of  the  poet  that  has  survived  the  stress  of  time,  but 
that  the  nearness  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  himself  has  been  felt ; 
that  he  inspires  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  him  well  a  strong 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  fervent  sympathy. 

But  Shelley's  centenary  has  awakened  interest  even  outside  the 
circle  of  his  more  ardent  admirers.  It  shows  not  only  that  the 
spell  of  his  poetry  has  still  its  potent  charm,  but  that,  in  spite  of 
this  poet's  error,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  thought,  the  world's 
aspiration  is  tending  more  and  more  towards  the  realization  of 
many  of  his  ideals. 

Few  poets  have  been  the  subject  of  such  extremes  of  opinion  as 
Shelley.  His  biographers  have,  as  a  rule,  assumed  the  attitude  of 
either  unqualified  admiration  or  violent  condemnation.  But  Shel- 
ley is  not  a  man  to  dismiss  with  a  brief  line  of  either  panegyric 
or  severe  censure.  To  be  just  to  him,  to  recognize  the  alternate 
strength  and  weakness  of  his  nature,  to  acknowledge  the  rare 
charm  and  beauty  of  his  character,  and  yet  not  be  blind  to  his 
serious  faults  and  errors ;  to  feel  to  the  utmost  the  enchantment 
of  the  spell  the  poet  weaves  for  us,  and  yet  to  remember  that  the 
social  and  political  opinions  of  the  man  were  oftentimes  false, 
wrong  in  tendency,  and  fruitful  of  disaster  to  himself  and  to 
others,  —  in  a  word,  to  understand  Shelley,  —  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  those  who  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  life 
would  suppose. 

Shelley's  striking  characteristics  were  due  to  a  physical  and 
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intellectual  organizatiou  very  different  from  ordinary  men.  He 
had  an  ardent,  nervous  temperament,  wonderfully  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions ;  these  impressions  had  the  power  to  cause  rapt,  exalted 
moods,  or  equally  intense  pain  and  depression.  Every  nerve  in 
his  body  seemed  to  vibrate  in  harmony  with  his  mental  percep- 
tions. The  poetical  faculty  and  the  poetical  temperament  seemed 
to  be  one  with  Shelley.  The  old  Greeks  who  used  the  words 
frenzy,  inspiration,  rapture,  when  they  spoke  of  their  poets,  would 
have  applied  all  these  terms  to  him.  His  magnificent  outbursts 
of  song  were  wholly  spontaneous,  the  creations  of  his  moments  of 
inspiration  wholly  without  effort  or  affectation. 

Shelley's  imagination  was  not  only  incessantly  active,  but  was, 
at  times,  heated  to  the  verge  of  ecstasy.  This  glowing  excitement 
gave  rise  to  those  remarkable  delusions  and  hallucinations  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion.  To  use  his  own  words, 
he  was  constantly  subject  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  ideas 
may  be  supposed  to  assume  the  force  of  sensation,  ^Hhrough  ihe 
confusion  of  thought  with  the  objects  of  thought,  and  excess  of 
passion  animating  the  creations  of  the  imagination."  And  3^et 
Shelley's  mind  was  wonderfully  clear  and  strong  in  its  analytic 
powers.  The  common  idea  that  sueh  a  mind  cannot  be  poetical 
in  the  highest  sense  is  refuted  in  his  case.  Shelley  was  poet  to 
the  very  root  and  fibre  of  his  being,  but  he  was  also  a  logician 
and  a  philosopher.  His  argumentative  writings  rank  high,  and 
show  decided  power. 

Berlioz  once  said  that  '^  the  peculiar  nature  of  certain  men  gives 
the  key  to  their  extraordinary  life,  which  in  its  turn  affords  2Ui 
explanation  of  their  fate."  With  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Shelley  inspires  us  there  is  always  blended  a  strange  feeling  of 
pain.  The  magnetism  of  his  personal  character  appeals  to  us, 
wins  us,  takes  us  captive.  In  certain  moods,  however,  regret  at 
the  man's  sorrows  and  failures  seems  almost  to  overwhelm  the 
sense  of  the  poet's  splendid  achievement.  But  the  struggles  and 
the  pain  of  these  great  poetic  natures  purchase  ^^  light  and  move- 
ment for  humanity."  Shelley's  brief  life  of  earnest  intention  and 
such  impassioned  seeking  has  been,  therefore,  not  only  a  warning, 
but  an  inspiration. 

Dean  Stanley  contrasts  Wordsworth  the  poet  of  nature  and  of 
the  human  heart  with  Wordsworth  the  narrow  Tory  and  High 
Churchman  of  his  later  years,  and  then  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  In  aU 
these  cases  it  is  the  poet  who  is  the  real  man,  the  theologian  abd 
politician  are  only  the  temporary  mask  and  phase." 
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If  this  could  only  be  said  of  Shelley  with  equal  truth  !  Shelley 
the  politician  and  the  social  iconoclast  was  not  less  the  real  man 
than  Shelley  the  poet ;  for  his  revolutionary  principles  were  linked 
with  every  manifestation  of  his  genius  and  every  aspiration  of  his 
soul.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  personality  of  this  fair  and 
radiant  spirit  is  a  source  not  only  of  fascination  but  of  perplexity. 
The  problem  is  how  to  harmonize  these  revolutionary  principles 
of  Shelley  with  the  beauty  of  his  moral  character. 

Shelley's  political  and  social  opinions  would  not  need  to  be  em- 
phasized had  they  resulted  in  mere  theories  or  vague  ideals  and 
rapturous  visions ;  but  they  not  only  influenced  every  poem,  but 
Shelley  accepted  them  as  a  rule  of  conduct  both  for  himself  and 
for  others.  They  seemed  to  him  so  undeniably  true  that  he  felt 
that  he  had  but  to  express  them  with  all  his  fiery  eloquence  to 
have  them  adopted  at  once.  The  sole  justification  for  certain  of 
his  actions,  if  justification  there  be,  rests  just  here  upon  this  un- 
faltering conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  belief.  To  him  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sin  in  leaving  his  wife  when  he  had  ceased  to 
love  her,  and  taking  to  his  heart  Mary  Godwin. 

Shelley  never  felt  the  self-condemnation  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect from  a  man  like  him  ;  and  yet  his  ethical  creed  and  his  appli- 
cation of  it  to  his  own  life  were  an  indirect  cause  of  much  of  that 
sadness  which  finds  such  pathetic  expression  in  his  verse.  When 
we  consider  what  England  was  under  the  Georges,  we  feel  that 
Shelley  had  abuudant  reason  to  wish  to  improve  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things.  But  while  ardently  longing  to  do  good  to  men, 
and  willing  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  others,  his  passion  for  reforming  the  world  resulted 
in  little  else  than  sorrow  to  himself.  He  did  not  begin  his' warfare 
against  the  cherished  beliefs  and  traditions  of  society  in  the  right 
way.  He  persisted  from  the  first  in  putting  himself  wrong  with 
the  very  people  most  capable  of  appreciating  his  rare  and  fine 
spirit.  The  world  will  always,  and  justly  too,  have  a  strong  case 
against  a  man  who  will  write  as  Shelley  did  in  his  notes  to  ^^  Queen 
Mab."  The  critics  were  just  in  their  condemnation  of  many  things 
in  that  audacious  poem ;  but  they  were  not  just  in  assailing  the 
personal  character  of  the  writer  when  they  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  him.  "  You  were  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,"  said  Byron 
in  a  letter  to  Murray.  *'^  He  was,  without  exception,  the  best  and 
least  selfish  man  I  ever  knew."  Such  praise  from  a  cynic  like 
Byron  is  worth  far  more  than  all  Leigh  Hunt's  tender  and  afitec- 
tionate  words.     And  after  Shelley's  death  Byron  wrote  :  "  There 
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is  another  man  gone  about  whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly  and 
ignorantly  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice 
woir,  when  he  can  be  no  better  for  it." 

Shelley  was  too  sensitive  to  endure  this  repulse  from  the  world 
without  grief  and  pain.  The  saddest  thing  about  it  all  is  that  he 
seemed  utterly  incapable  of  attributing  it  to  the  right  cause. 
One  rare  excellence  of  his  character  was  that  the  calumnies 
which  wrung  his  heart  never  made  him  cynical,  never  made  him 
lose  trust  in  humanity.  In  some  respects  he  was  like  a  child,  with 
a  child's  rich  love  for  others  and  faith  in  himself  ;  with  a  child's 
inconsistencies  also,  and  rash  impulses.  That  these  impulses  did 
not  oftener  lead  him  astray  shows  the  essential  purity  of  his 
nature. 

We  must  always  remember  that  Shelley  died  before  he  reached 
his  maturity.  He  was  cut  off  from  life  by  a  sudden  storm  on  the 
mysterious  and  relentless  sea  before  his  marvelous  powers  had 
been  completely  harmonized,  before  he  had  emancipated  his  soar- 
ing genius  from  the  trammels  of  a  false  philosophy.  This  fact 
must  never  be  ignored  in  any  explanation  of  Shelley's  failures, 
both  as  an  artist  and  a  man.  This  short  space  of  time  — less  than 
thirty  years  —  in  which  he  dreamed  his  beautiful  dreams  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  much  that  we  find  incomplete  and  immature 
in  his  work  ;  much  that  is  painful  in  his  life. 

But  the  haste  and  impulse  of  youth  are  apparent  most  of  all  in 
his  political  and  social  views.  His  ardent  love  for  truth  and  his 
desire  to  emancipate  society  from  the  thralldom  of  cant  and  tra- 
dition made  him  publicly  proclaim  certain  ideas  of  reform  before 
he  had  fully  tested  their  expediency.  He  was  in  error  as  to  his 
estimate  of  what  constitutes  the  best  for  man,  and  he  was  blind 
to  certain  large  and  broad  phases  of  truth  which,  had  he  seen, 
would  have  prevented  much  of  his  sorrow,  and  would  have  also 
rounded  out  and  made  more  perfect  his  genius. 

When  we  attempt  to  form  any  judgment  of  Shelley's  character 
or  of  his  poetical  work,  we  find  ourselves  always  inclined  to  lay 
stress  upon  his  peculiar  views  of  life  and  its  relations  and  obliga- 
tions, and  upon  the  development  of  his  nature  under  their  influ- 
ence. These  opinions  are  directly  traceable  to  the  political  agita- 
tions of  his  time;  these  in  turn  reacted  on  his  art.  His  poetry 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  himself  or  from  his  philosophy. 
He  impressed  his  personality  upon  his  poetry,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
appreciated,  nor  even  understood,  without  constant  reference  to 
his  own  aspirations  and  ideals. 
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But  even  in  his  own  brief  life  we  notice  a  change  and  a  progress 
in  his  philosophical  views  as  the  years  passed.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  from  dreaming  of  what  Shelley  would  have  become  had  more 
years  been  granted  him.  Doubtless  he  would  have  outlived  many 
of  his  errors  of  opinion,  and  those  phases  of  truth  to  which  his 
youth  was  blind  would  have  burst  upon  him  later  with  radiancy 
of  glory.  It  is  the  lack  of  the  full,  rich  spiritual  experience 
which  Shelley's  soul  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  enjoy,  that  gives 
to  much  of  his  poetry  such  an  impression  of  sadness.  He  was 
always  straining  his  eyes  for  a  supreme  vision  which  never  came. 
Hence  we  see  in  his  life  discord,  often,  instead  of  harmony ; 
feverish  unrest,  instead  of  tranquillity. 

Shelley  was  a  poet  inspired  by  high  thoughts  and  ideals,  but  he 
lacked  that  calm  judgment  which  should  distinguish  a  teacher  of 
men ;  and  Shelley  aimed  to  be  teacher  and  prophet  as  well  as 
poet.  This  was  also  Wordsworth's  aim ;  but  Wordsworth  was  a 
man  who  knew  just  what  he  wanted  to  get  from  life,  and  he  went 
direct  to  his  goal,  —  calm,  serene,  masterful.  Shelley  was  erratic 
and  changeable,  —  the  prey,  not  the  master,  of  an  imagination 
which  often  led  him  beyond  the  limits  which  should  restrain  even 
the  most  daring  and  soaring  intellect,  beyond  that  point  where 
life's  perspective  can  be  viewed  aright.,  When  the  gods  grant 
the  divine  gift  of  genius,  there  is  sometimes  wanting  some  equi- 
poise of  faculties  which  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect  guidance,  as 
well  as  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  gift.  Certainly  Shelley's  errors 
can  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

But  when  we  for  one  moment  forget  our  own  moral  standards, 
well-grounded  though  they  may  be,  and  strive  to  reach  the  point 
where  Shelley  stood,  and  look  through  his  eyes,  we  must  give 
credit  for  motive  and  intention,  and  we  must  be  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge with  Kobert  Browning :  "  Whatever  Shelley  was,  he  was 
with  an  admirable  sincerity.  It  was  not  always  truth  that  he 
thought  and  spoke ;  but  in  the  purity  of  truth  he  spoke  and 
thought  always." 

And  so  in  any  biography  of  Shelley,  he  himself  would  wish  the 
whole  truth  to  be  told  of  the  one  great  mistake  of  his  life.  He 
himself  would  never  wish  to  be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  wife  whose  happiness  suffered  such  shipwreck. 

When  one  biographer  speaks  of  Shelley  as  a  god  dwelling  upon 
Olympian  heights,  and  another  as  a  saint  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  they  do  Shelley's  cause  more  harm  than  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  men  like  Jeaffreson.  Such  extremes  of  opinion  per- 
plex criticism  and  tend  to  blur  moral  distinctions. 
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It  is  always  painful  to  say  anything  in  condemnation  of  Shelley,  — 
lie  had  so  much  magnetism  and  charm ;  he  had  so  many  endear- 
ing qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  he  was  so  great  in  spite  of  his 
frailties.  It  is  that  very  greatness  which  makes  the  evil  in  his  life 
more  emphatic.  It  stands  out  in  dark  relief  on  a  background  of 
radiant  light. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  defects  the  world  will  always  be  tempted 
to  idealize  Shelley,  because  he  was  both  an  ideal  poet  and  a  poet 
of  ideals ;  and  it  will  be  in  his  poetry  that  we,  at  this  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  find  an  ever  fresh  source  of  pleasure. 
The  test  of  his  service  to  humanity  will  not  be  his  social  and 
political  creed ;  but  it  will  be  that  work  of  his  great  and  com- 
manding genius,  —  those  immortal  lyrics  which  are,  as  Coleridge 

says :  — 

"  Orphic  songs  indeed,  — 
Songs  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 
To  their  own  music  chanted." 

It  is  doubtless  because  of  his  political  creed  that  Matthew 
Arnold  said  that  Shelley  is  a  '^  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain."  The  figure  is 
fine,  but  it  is  misleading  because  only  partially  true.  Shelley, 
the  impassioned  seeker  c^  a  new  and  better  world,  did  fail  in  his 
schemes  for  reforming  man  because  his  defective  philosophy  of  life 
did  not  have  for  him  what  be  sought.  He  failed  because  his 
natural  mission  was  to  create,  not  to  destroy,  and  death  came 
before  he  had  attained  that  serene  wisdom  which  would  have  made 
him  capable  of  fulfilling  his  high  mission.  But  his  work,  as  it 
stands,  has  very  decided  power,  in  spite  of  Matthew  Arnold's  fine 
phrase. 

When  a  man  writes  that  which  lives  in  the  minds  of  men  long 
after  he  himself  is  dust,  this  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  fame 
of  Shelley  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  his  death  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  world  has  grown  in  charity  and  liberality  of 
opinion.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  this  liberality  of  opinion  to- 
wards Shelley,  for  there  is  so  much  in  his  work  with  which  the 
moral  sentiment  of  this  age  cannot  be  in  sympathy.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  he  is  so  perfect  an  artist,  there  is  in  his  poetry  such  lofty 
aspiration  and  imaginative  strength,  such  witchery  of  language 
and  wondrous  lyrical  sweep,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing to  Shelley  a  place  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world. 

One  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  when  a  man  chooses  it  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  best  hours.     Shelley  himself  says  that  ^  pee* 
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try  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest 
and  best  minds."  Therefore,  the  highest  poetry  is  not  that  which 
merely  entertains,  not  even  that  which  instructs,  but  that  which 
appeals  to  the  best  in  man's  nature,  and  makes  that  best  respon- 
sive. Judged  by  a  standard  such  as  this  we  will  find  that  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  stands  immeasurably  higher  than  that  of 
Shelley. 

Another  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  whether  it  is  f i*uitful,  xia 
Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  in  the  application  of  ideas  to  life, 
whether  it  tends  to  elevate  men  and  teaches  them  to  live  better. 
Judged  by  this  we  will  find  that  the  work  of  Browning  or  Tenny- 
son is  higher  than  that  of  Shelley. 

But  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  race  who  kindles  enthusiasm ;  who 
lifts  the  soul  above  the  influence  of  selfish  ambition  and  absorp- 
tion in  the  mere  occupations  of  the  hour ;  who  inspires  love  for 
high  ideals  of  human  character ;  who  teaches  the  secrets  and  un- 
folds the  varied  loveliness  of  nature.  This  Shelley  has  done.  We 
cannot  find  in  his  poetry  those  large  and  broad  views  of  life  and 
duty,  that  calm,  serene  faith,  that  repose  to  the  spirit  that  we  find 
in  Wordsworth.  But  there  are  in  Shelley  so  many  glimmerings  of 
the  truth  which  in  Wordsworth  shine  in  perfection,  that  there  is 
more  resemblance  between  these  two  great  poets  than  between 
Shelley  and  Byron,  who  are  more  frequently  classed  together. 

But  comparisons  between  the  work  of  difiFerent  men  are  mis- 
leading, because  in  some  cases  one  poet,  even  though  the  mass  of 
his  work  may  rank  lower  than  another,  will  give  us  what  that 
other  has  not  to  give. 

Some  of  Shelley's  work  (though  this  part  is  limited  in  range) 
applies  to  life  and  its  interests  and  activities ;  much  of  it  instructs 
as  well  as  entertains ;  some  of  it,  even,  is  of  the  kind  to  be  the 
companion  of  our  best  hours.  In  our  estimate  of  what  Shelley 
has  done  for  the  world  it  is  best  to  entirely  divest  ourselves  of 
any  thoughts  of  other  poets.  He  stands  alone  for  certain  unique 
poetical  qualities.  He  has  treated  nature  and  man's  existence  as 
no  poet  before  or  since  has  done.  He  has  spiritualized  the  one 
and  idealized  the  other,  and  treated  both  in  a  mood  of  mystical 
rapture  which  is  unequaled. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  in  her  *'  Recollections  "  calls  one  of  her 
chapters  Poetry  that  Poets  Love,  and  under  this  she  classes  that 
of  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  To  none  of  these  poets 
can  the  words  be  applied  more  fitly  than  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Shelley's  poetry  is  not  popular  with  the  multitude,  for  the  reason 
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that  his  genius  soars  so  high  and  breathes  so  fine  an  air.  A  worldly, 
or  a  self-absorbed,  or  an  indolent  mind,  will  find  little  in  Shelley 
to  interest  him.  Some  people  make  popularity  a  test  of  greatness ; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  falsest  ideas  that  has  ever  influenced  criti- 
cism. It  makes  no  difference  to  those  who  cherish  Shelley's  work 
whether  few  or  many  take  the  same  delight  in  reading  him.  His 
greatness  is  unaltered  by  it.  For  the  appreciation  of  some  forms 
of  the  highest  poetry  men  must  be  more  or  less  prepared.  Certain 
spiritual  and  intellectual  processes  must  take  place  before  they 
will  respond  at  once  with  glad  recognition  to  the  beauty  or  the  trutli 
of  the  poet's  utterance.  The  subtle  thread  of  Shelley's  thought 
cannot  be  grasped  unless  the  reader  has  a  certain  amount  of 
imaginative  insight.  Nor  can  his  peculiar  method  of  treating  na- 
ture be  appreciated  by  any  one  not  sensitive  to  impressions. 
The  reader  must  be  sensitive,  also,  to  music  of  rhythm  and  beauty 
of  phrase  before  he  can  fully  enjoy  the  poet's  rare  mastery  of 
language. 

If,  when  thus  prepared,  the  reader  fails  to  appreciate  Shelley, 
the  fault  is  the  poet's,  not  his.  That  imaginative  power  which 
makes  Shelley's  poetry  such  a  rich  heritage  sometimes  makes  him 
lose  his  grasp  of  realities ;  his  feelings  often  carry  him  away  on  a 
rapturous  flight  of  song  beyond  the  sphere  where  thought  can  trace 
him.  And  the  language  with  which  he  paints  a  scene  or  describes 
the  manifold  emotions  of  his  soul  is  sometimes  so  overloaded  with 
images  and  dazzling  metaphors  that  it  is  involved  and  obscure. 
Shelley  received  impressions  in  a  white  glow  of  emotion.  He  wrote 
when  the  frenzy  was  upon  him,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  change 
what  he  first  wrote.  His  very  spontaneity  and  freedom  from  affec- 
tation, which  is  one  of  his  rare  excellences,  is  also  the  cause  of 
much  of  that  obscurity  which  prevents  many  from  enjoying  him. 

But  Shelley's  best  work  appeals  at  once  with  irresistible  charm 
to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  We  read  him,  and  we  return  to  him 
again  and  again  with  much  of  that  delight  which  thrills  us  when 
we  listen  to  some  of  the  immortal  music  of  the  masters.  Shelley 
is  both  poet  and  musician.  He  has  a  perfect  sense  of  sound  and 
of  the  complex  sweetness  and  harmony  of  rhythm.  There  is 
witchery  in  his  mere  words,  even  apart  from  his  thought. 

Of  all  forms  and  variations  of  metre,  and  these  suit  the  ideas 
and  emotions  expressed,  and  change  and  interchange  with  enchant- 
ing effect,  Shelley  has  proved  himself  a  perfect  master.  He  has 
enriched  the  English  language  as  much  as  any  poet,  more  perhaps 
than  any  poet  of  modern  times.  His  epithets,  his  adjectives,  his 
illuminating  criticism  in  his  prose  works  as  well  as  in  his  poems, 
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deserve  to  be  noticed  in  any  analysis  of  Shelley's  power.  His 
prose  style  is  never  obscure.  It  is  clear  and  limpid,  concise  and 
logical,  as  well  as  eloquent ;  it  is  all  that  a  prose  style  should 
be.  Had  he  never  written  one  line  of  verse,  he  would  have  won 
distinction  for  his  delightful  Essays  and  Letters. 

But  it  is  not  because  he  is  such  a  master  of  form  that  we  find 
00  much  in  Shelley.     His  charm  is  hard  to  analyze.     We  like  to 
enjoy  its  effect,  without  giving  even  to  ourselves  too  definite  an 
explanation.     Any  very  learned  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
Shelley's  art  and  Shelley's  interpretation  of  beauty  reminds  us 
of  the  speech  of  Mephistopheles  in  which  he  compares  philoso^ 
phers  to  idlers  standing  by  the  loom,  and  explaining  at  great 
length  that  the  web  must  be  such  as  it  is  l)ecause  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.     He  adds,  that  he  had  always  noticed  that  these  phi- 
losophers never  did  any  weaving  themselves!     Much  has  been 
vrritten  about  Shelley's  poetry  which  is  of  interest.     The  essays 
by  Brooke,  Hutton,  Masson,  and  the  rest,  are  valuable  as  literary 
criticism ;  but  they  often  write  with  the  supposition  of  quite  an 
extensive  knowledge  on  the  reader's  part  of  the  poet's  complex 
personality  and  of  the  facts  of  his  life.     The  essay  is  yet  to  be 
written  which  will,  by  its  simple  reasoning  and  apt  quotation, 
prove  to  a  reader  who  does  not  know  much  about  Shelley,  that 
he  must  read  him,  he  cannot  help  himself,  he  cannot  rest  till  he 
has  pierced  the  sense  of  the  poet's  thought  and  allowed  the  poet's 
music  to  live  within  his  soul.     That  point  gained,  then  all  that 
has  been  written  about  Shelley  will  be  a  source  of  great  intellect 
tual  pleasure. 

It  is  hard,  as  we  said,  to  put  into  definite  words  the  various 
qualities  of  Shelley's  genius  which  find  expression  in  his  best 
work.  He  once  said  of  his  own  writings :  '^  They  are  little  else 
than  visions  which  impersonate  my  own  apprehensions  of  the  beaur 
tif  ul  and  just ;  they  are  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be  and  may  be." 
If  we  take  his  own  words  as  a  starting  point,  we  might  say  that 
his  apprehension  of  the  beautiiul  found  expression  in  that  nature- 
poetry  which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  poet  of  his  age ;  and  his 
dreams  of  what  oqght  to  be  and  may  be  produced  that  poetry  11^ 
which  he  treats  of  the  '^  moralities  of  the  heart  in  their  relation 
to  the  progress  of  mankind."  There  is,  therefore,  with  him  a 
poetry  of  nature  and  a  poetry  of  man,  both  vague  and  unsubstau- 
tial,  —  dreams,  he  calls  them,  but  nevertheless  of  permanent  value. 
And  there  is  a  third  element  in  his  art,  the  rapturous  and  passion- 
ate expression  of  his  own  personal  feeling  which  modifies  both  hip 
treatment  of  nature  and  his  views  of  humanity. 
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That  Shelley  was  a  destructive  as  well  as  a  creative  artist  the 
whole  record  of  his  life  shows,  and  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  time.  All  those  poets  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninefceenth 
century,  made  their  age  the  most  glorious  in  English  letters  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  felt  the  stress  of 
those  ideas  which  ushered  in  a  new  political  era,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  more  extended  liberty  and  the  wider  reforms  of 
our  own  age. 

In  1792,  the  year  of  Shelley's  birth,  not  only  France,  but  all 
Europe,  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  terrible  struggle, — the 
climax  had  finally  come.  Did  some  of  the  lurid  light  which  was 
dawning  in  the  streets  of  Paris  penetrate  to  that  peaceful  room  at 
Field  Place,  Sussex,  where  the  little  English  boy  lay  sleeping  in 
his  beautiful  mother's  arms  ?  Did  the  spirit  of  warfare,  of  fierce 
indignation  against  tyranny  and  injustice,  of  impatience  under  the 
control  of  governments  and  creeds  and  social  restraints  which 
afterwards  distinguished  Shelley,  come  to  him  then  on  wings 
across  the  Channel? 

Southey  and  Wordsworth  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic illumination  which  preceded  the  definite  revolution  of  this 
time.  They  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  great  enthusiasms  of  1789 ; 
but  their  faith  that  a  better  day  was  dawning  had  been  shattered 
by  the  unexpected  destruction  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
Shelley^  born  later,  when  the  unrest  of  the  age  had  reached  its 
climax,  had  an  enthusiasm  for  ideals  which  no  disappointing  real- 
ity had  ever  power  to  shake.  We  see  in  him  the  fullest  and  most 
undeviating  expression  of  the  revolutionaiy  spirit  that  has  ever 
appeared  among  English  poets.  He  embodied  in  his  whole  life 
the  ideal  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  poetry  was  fash- 
ioned and  controlled  by  it. 

Though  Shelley  was  a  dreamer,  he  had  essentially  — 

"  The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come, 
Yearning  to  mix  itself  with  life." 

He  studied  all  the  practical  movements  of  the  day,  he  felt  the 
wants  of  the  age.  The  evils  which  he  saw  everywhere  —  the 
degradation  of  the  poor,  the  oppression  of  woman,  the  tyraoDf 
and  injustice  of  the  strong  —  pressed  like  a  weary  weight  on  his 
earnest  nature.  The  empty  symbolism  of  a  formal  reUgion,  the 
stem,  relentless,  loveless  creed  of  Calvinism,  stirred  his  indignant 
spirit  to  its  depths.     And  he  used  his  magnificent  powers  in  the 
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attempt  to  change  it  all.  This  led  him  at  first  to  write  many  po- 
litical pamphlets  in  prose;  to  mix  himself  up  in  Irish  affairs; 
and  to  assail  many  cherished  traditions  with  audacious  unbelief 
and  defiant  scorn.  In  the  poems  '*  Queen  Mab "  and  "  The  Re- 
volt of  Islam "  Shelley's  revolutionary  spirit  found  its  fullest 
expression. 

In  his  hatred  of  tyranny  Shelley  wished  to  abolish  governments. 
In  his  hatred  of  the  conception  of  God  which  animated  the  pre- 
vailing theology  he  wished  to  abolish  priests  and  religion.  In  his 
desire  for  liberty  he  wished  to  uproot  law  and  abolish  those  social 
conventions  which  are  the  crystallization  of  the  world's  experience, 
and  have  their  foundation  in  natural  moral  instincts.  Shelley  for- 
got this  when  he  audaciously  proclaimed  ^^  the  whole  past  move- 
ment of  humanity  to  have  been  wrong,  and  his  intention  to  arrest 
it  and  shift  its  very  wheels."  His  poetry  of  revolt  is  not  only 
against  undoubted  evils,  but  against  these  moral  ideas  instinctive 
in  the  race. 

Shelley  expressed  a  great  and  important  truth  when  he  insisted 
that  where  love  is  not  present  the  marriage  bond  is  slavery.  Had 
he,  instead  of  seeking,  on  that  account,  to  sweep  away  marriage, 
used  his  majestic  eloquence  in/avor  of  marriage  based  only  upon 
love^  —  love  constant,  untiring  in  its  devotion,  unchangeable  amid 
all  stress  and  shock,  —  then  Shelley  would  have  won  a  place  among 
the  greatest  moral  teachers  of  the  world.  Had  he  embodied  such 
a  beautiful  creed  in  his  own  life,  then  his  influence  for  good  would 
be  almost  immeasurable. 

But  Shelley's  impassioned  adherence  to  certain  noble  ideas,  un- 
daunted by  adverse  criticism,  wins  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 
His  enthusiastic  belief  in  human  progress,  in  the  possibility,  nay 
the  certainty,  of  the  race  ultimately  attaining  the  highest  virtue, 
makes  Shelley's  poetry  of  great  value.  To  be  sure,  he  was  in  error 
in  his  methods  for  the  attainment  of  this  great  result.  And  yet 
we  feel  the  thrill  of  his  emotion,  of  his  glowing,  fervent  passion 
for  justice  and  truth,  love  and  brotherhood,  all  through  his  verse. 
It  throbs  and  palpitates  in  nearly  every  poem.  ^  He  believed  that 
man  could  be  perfected  so  as  to  expel  evil  from  his  own  nature 
and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  creation  by  simply  willing  that 
there  should  be  no  evil.  The  inherent  weakness  of  Shelley's  sys- 
tem of  thought  was  that  he  erred  in  so  many  of  his  views  of  what 
would  perfect  man's  nature,  and  bring  about  the  reign  of  love  and 
holiness  he  desired.  When  he  saw  the  evils  in  marriage  and  in 
the  prevailing  religion,  and  wished  to  sweep  away  both  from  the 
future  history  of  the  world,  his  mistake  was  that  in  seeking  to  de- 
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fltroy  the  faith  of  others  he  did  not  make  good  his  claim  that  his 
proposed  substitutes  were  better.  He  did  not  put  a  higher,  nobler 
law  in  the  place  of  the  laws  which  he  felt  were  at  odds  with  love. 
He  forgot  that  construction —  building  up  — is  the  most  gracions 
office  of  reform.  But  Shelley  had  no  sure  anchorage  for  his  beau- 
tiful ideals  for  man.  His  poetry  misses  that  inspiration  which  arises 
from  ^'  the  seeing  of  truth,  not  the  mere  seeing  of  a  lie.*'  His  ne- 
gations prevent  his  work  from  having  that  force  it  should  have, 
and  they  narrow  his  range  in  the  realm  of  art. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  his  rapturous  praise  of  all  the  moral 
graces  which  beautify  character  and  tend  towards  happiness,  Shel- 
ley does  not  stir  the  human  heart  to  its  depths.  He  does  not  cre- 
ate the  highest  resolves,  nor  inspire  man's  enthusiasm  ^^  to  live  the 
bondman  of  duty  in  the  light  of  truth."  Shelley  did  not  have  the 
foundation  for  an  absolute  ethical  faith  ^^  derived  from  an  author- 
ity in  the  Invisible."  His  spiritual  development  was  tending  that 
way.  That  he  died  before  that  development  came  makes  his  ethi- 
cal work  so  imperfect.  Another  cause  for  the  imperfection  of  that 
work  is  that  his  aspiration  refers  often  to  a  sphere  apart  from 
human  life.  His  ethical  ideal  is  too  abstract.  ^  He  recoiled  from 
the  world  of  living  reality,  he  had  not  penetrated  to  the  world  of 
unseen  strength.  His  imagination  remained  suspended  between 
the  two,  wielding  a  wonderful  power  over  ideal  essences." 

Thanks  be  to  this  poet  even  for  this.  Those  of  his  readers  who 
are  sensitive  to  ideals  will  respond  to  his  influence  at  once.  He 
sends  a  thrill  through  every  nerve,  he  has  a  charm  which  never 
ceases  to  weave  its  spell.  But  when  they  surrender  themselves  to 
the  magnetism  of  Shelley,  they  must  not  ^^  expect  to  be  satisfied, 
but  rest  content  with  being  stimulated." 

This,  then,  is  Shelley's  power  as  a  poet  of  man.  He  is  a  true 
prophet  of  continual  progression  towards  an  age  — 

'*  of  endless  peace 
Which  Time  is  fast  matuiing, 
Which  will  swiftly,  sarelj  come." 

^Miserable  indeed  would  the  world  become  were  this  ideal  of 
righteousness  ever  entirely  lost." 

The  philosophical  bent  of  Shelley's  mind  which  led  him  to  make 
these  ethical  questions  the  main  inspiration  of  his  song  was  also 
the  cause  of  his  incessant  investigation  of  all  the  problems  which 
concern  man's  origin,  existence  and  destiny. 

<*  Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  life» 
Birth  and  the  grave." 
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Of  this  nnfathomable  world  of  ours  he  says  in  "  Alastor :  "  -— 

"  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkneas  of  thy  steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries." 

And  he  has  pondered  much  on  what  Wordsworth  calls  — 

"  That  superior  mystery 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised, 
And  the  dread  soul  within." 

This  desire  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  cluster  around 
man's  heart  of  hearts  led  Shelley  in  his  youth  to  devote  himself 
to  scfence  with  passionate  eagerness.  It  was  more  the  romantic 
side  of  science,  akin  to  magic.  It  led  him  also  to  try  and  do  some- 
what as  Faust  did,  —  raise  the  Earth-Spirit,  to  win  from  it  wonder- 
ful secrets. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Nature  did  not  reveal  to  him  her  "  in- 
most sanctuary  "  that  he  was  driven  at  first  to  believe  in  material- 
ism. Fortunate  for  Shelley's  art  that  his  belief  changed.  The 
poetical  mind  can  find  no  nourishment  in  such  a  cold,  dead  creed. 
The  artist  "loves  to  conceive  of  the  Universe,  not  as  dead  but 
alive.  Into  that  belief  Shelley  in  hours  of  inspiration  continually 
rose,  and  his  work  is  seldom  more  impassioned  and  beautiful  than 
in  the'passages  where  he  feels  and  believes  in  this  manner." 

This  living  universe,  this  mighty  earth,  which  — 

'*  From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness. 
In  vesper  low,  or  joyous  orison. 
Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice," 

has  inspired  some  of  the  sublimest  poetry  of  modern  times. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  not  only  political  hope  and  reaction  from  hope, 
the  result  of  the  promise  and  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  there  was  a  new  spirit  abroad  that  had  been  troubling 
the  waters  of  English  poetry.  That  poetic  outburst  which  made 
the  age  so  notable,  and  produced  so  many  poets  of  the  very  first 
rank,  had  been  the  result  of  a  literary  revolution  which  had 
begun  years  before  with  Cowper,  and  was  now  nearing  its  culmi- 
nation in  the  work  of  Wordsworth. 

Shelley  felt  all  the  influences  of  this  revolution  in  his  poetic  art. 
To  him,  as  well  as  to  Woplsworth,  "  a  new  revelation  was  in- 
trusted."    It  differed  not  in  kind,  but  in  range  and  depth.     It 
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was  a  revelation  of  trae  spiritual  import,  and  the  result  was  a 
poetry  of  nature,  —  new,  sublime,  and  manifold  in  its  forms. 

Shelley  does  not  penetrate  as  far  as  Wordsworth  into  the  secret 
of  nature  which  deepens  and  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  man.  He 
has  not  the  human  sympathy,  nor  Wordsworth's  delight  in  con- 
templating the  perfect  harmony  between  nature  and  the  mind  of 
man.  Natural  forms  and  aspects  are  more  often  considered  apart 
from  man,  as  in  his  exquisite  lyric  ^'  The.  Cloud,"  or  in  those  songs 
in  "  Prometheus  "  descriptive  of  dawn  and  sunset,  or  in  Panthea's 
Hymn  to  Asia  and  Asia's  matchless  answer.  Then  Shelley  often 
looks  at  nature  as  bearing  relation  to  his  own  personal  emotion. 
He  obtrudes  self,  a  separate  fantasy,  in  the  midst  of  the  loveliness 
and  the  mystery.  Nature  shares  man's  moods  and  has  an  almost 
human  participation  in  his  joy  and  griefs,  and  in  its  varied  aspects 
is  thus  made  typical  of  human  experience. 

But  there  were  times  when  Shelley's  heart  beat  in  such  mystic 
sympathy  with  the  beauty  of  Nature  that  her  life  became,  as  it 
were,  interpenetrated  with  his  own,  and  his  personal  feelings  were 
entirely  lost  to  view.  His  inspiration  soared  the  highest  when 
this  was  the  case,  and  his  studies  of  certain  of  the  larger  aspects 
of  Nature,  of  some  of  her  sublimer  forms,  are  simply  superb.  We 
have  no  space  to  quote  in  illustration  of  this,  but  we  would  ask 
the  reader  to  note  especially  Shelley's  description  of  the  clouds 
and  of  the  sky-changes,  of  the  sunsets,  and  of  the  dawns  before 
sunrise,  of  the  storms  on  mountains  and  on  the  sea.  Has  poet 
ever  before  touched  into  life  such  impalpable,  illusive,  fleeting 
qualities  of  certain  beautiful  appearances  in  the  sky  ?  Has  any 
artist  matched  Shelley  in  his  description  of  the  approaching  storm 
in  his  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  "  ?  And  while  reading  these  descrip- 
tions, which  are  scientifically  true,  and  at  the  same  time  irradiated 
by  the  poet's  keen  and  swift  imagination,  study  also  Stopford 
Brooke's  fine  analysis  of  Shelley's  powers  in  this  respect.  He  has 
certainly  not  given  Shelley  too  high  praise. 

Shelley  defined  poetry  as  the  expression  of  the  imagination. 
His  own  poetry  proves  his  definition,  for  we  feel  that  his  primary 
and  dominant  faculty  is  imagination,  -  both  observant  and  crea- 
tive.  It  is  this  power  which  even  more  than  his  hopes  for  man 
"  of  high  intent "  which  makes  his  poetry  the  rich  heritage  we 
believe  it  to  be.  It  irradiates  and  transforms  every  object  of  his 
contemplation,  it  gives  form  and  color  to  the  abstract  thoughts 
which  allure  him,  it  enables  him  to  express  what  is  well-nigh  in- 
expressible, it  gives  him  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  outward 
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things.  He  has  not  only  this  exquisite  sensibility  to  all  the  phases 
of  nature,  his  soul  being  in  touch  with  all  beauty,  but  he  could 
refashion  these  impressions,  combine  them  into  something  still 
more  beautiful,  more  ideal,  more  ethereal.  His  genius  is  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  spiritual  influences,  pierces  beneath  the  "  shows 
of  things  "  to  the  essential  principle  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  ^'  submits  these  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.''  Therefore,  as 
Bacon  would  say,  "  his  poetry  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind  by 
having  some  participation  of  divineness." 

Shelley's  imagination  is  soaring,  aspiring,  and  comprehensive, 
but  sometimes  it  soars  too  far.  It  is  not  always  in  perfect  equi- 
librium with  his  other  intellectual  faculties.  Always  kingly  and 
magisterial,  it  is  sometimes  despotic.  It  is  this  which  makes  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  poetry  almost  unreadable.  His  impalpable  dis- 
tinctions, his  etherealized  thought,  cannot  always  be  grasped.  He 
spiritualizes  the  results  of  his  observation  of  outward  things,  but 
sometimes  the  process  is  carried  so  far  that  he  records  vague  im- 
pressions, subtle  creations  of  his  own  dreams  and  trances  as  real 
objects.     At  such  times  his  imagination  is  despotic. 

Mickiewicz  once  said  to  Margaret  Fuller :  ^'  Chopin  talks  with 
spirit  and  gives  us  the  Ariel  view  of  the  universe."  Did  not 
Shelley  do  this,  too  ?  We  think  we  have  laid  our  hands  upon 
him,  and  he  is  off  again,  soaring  and  singing,  higher  still  and 
higher,  springing  from  earth,  up,  up,  into  the  clouds,  —  this 
scomer  of  the  ground. 

Shelley's  belief  in  regard  to  the  source  of  nature  was  vague  and 
fluctuating.  His  soul  was  never  steadfast  in  one  unalterable  and 
comforting  faith.  It  was  ever  the  subject  of  restless  change  and 
doubt, — feverishly  longing  for  and  seeking  in  nature  and  in  his 
own  beautiful  mind  that  which  alone  can  be  found  in  God.  But 
we  notice  all  through  his  life  development  and  growth.  Had  he 
lived,  the  faith  which  would  have  rounded  out  and  perfected  his 
genius  would  doubtless  have  come  to  his  waiting  heai*t.  Even  in 
his  headstrong  youth,  when  he  so  falsely  called  himself  Atheist, 
he  sang  of  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  — 

**  The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart.     Thou 
Life  of  interminahle  multitudes  ; 
Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 

Whose  changeless  paths  through  Heaven's  deep  silence  lie  ; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being, 
The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-'gleam." 
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.  In  his  famous  ^'  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  "  he  speaks  of  some 
1^  unseen  Power  which  floats  though  unseen  among  us."  Later 
on,  in  '^  Adonais/'  this  power  becomes  the  Eternal  One  that  re- 
mains while 

**  The  many  change  and  pass,  .  .  . 
That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Uniyerse, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move." 

In  his  prose  fragment  "  The  Coliseum  "  occur  these  lines.  A 
blind  father  is  speaking  to  his  daughter :  "  And  this  is  love. 
This  is  the  religion  of  Eternity.  .  .  .  O  Power  1  thou  which  inter- 
penetratest  all  things,  and  without  which  this  glorious  world  were 
|i  blind  and  formless  chaos.  Love,  —  Author  of  good,  God,  King, 
Father  I  Friend  of  these  thy  worshipers  !  "  .  .  . 

Stopford  Brooke  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in 
Shelley's  higher  poetic  hours  that  he  seemed  to  realize  this  exalted 
belief  in  a  loving  spirit  which  made  the  Universe.  In  daily  life 
he  confessed  no  such  creed  plainly.  ^'  He  had  little  belief  in  a 
thinking  or  loving  existence  behind  the  phenomenal  Universe.'* 
We  see  here  an  adequate  cause  for  that  unrest  of  heart  which 
made  him  not  only  a  wanderer  with  no  settled  home,  but  also  for 
that  profound  melancholy  which  broods  over  his  poetry.  Always 
passionately  seeking,  he  finds  nothing  which  satisfies  his  impetu- 
ous wishes.  This  is  one  great  difference  between  him  and  Words- 
worth. "  Wordsworth  pierces  the  homely  crust  of  earth  to  find 
the  rich  fountains  of  life  in  the  Eternal  Mind ;  but  Shelley  fol- 
lows with  wistful  eye  the  fleeting  stream  of  beauty  as  it  forever 
escapes  him  into  the  illimitable  void."  Thus  it  is  that  the  poetry 
of  this  sweet  and  impassioned  singer  does  not  wholly  satisfy  us 
ever.     It  is  a  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

Any  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  Shelley  should  not  begin  his 
study  of  the  poet  by  reading  his  long  poems.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  not  that  unity  of  idea  and  purpose  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  a  perfect  work  of  art.  They  are  very  attractive, 
they  are  full  of  great  thoughts,  they  have  all  that  enchantment 
which  a  lyrical  style  imparts ;  but  often  the  poet  follows  remote 
associations,  or  uses  a  mass  of  beautiful  images  not  suggested 
directly  by  the  subject.  There  is  to  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam  "  even 
an  incoherence,  at  times,  which  discourages  the  reader.  It  is  in  hb 
short  lyrics  that  Shelley  shows  himself  to  be  the  perfect  artist, 
the  perfect  master.  The  rush  of  his  ardent  feelings,  both  of  sad- 
ness and  of  passionate  joy;  his  idealism  of  love;  the  beauty  of 
the  outward  world  ;  the  evanescent  hues  of  the  clouds,  or  of  the 
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flowers,  —  all  are  gathered  ap  together  by  his  plastic  imagination 
into  one  glowing  ideal  picture.  His  longer  poems  are  a  series  of 
these  glowing  creations.  In  them  his  subject  is  not  moulded  as  a 
whole  in  order  to  impart  a  complete,  continuous  impression.  The 
brilliant  parts  are  not  always  harmonious.  In  order  to  get  into 
touch  with  Shelley,  it  is  best  to  take  out  these  brilliant  parts, 
these  lyrics,  which  are  complete  in  themselves,  before  attempting 
to  read  his  poetry  as  a  whole. 

Not  to  know  Shelley's  lyrics  is  to  miss  one  of  the  purest  plea- 
sures. They  should  be  read  and  re-read  until  we  live  in  the  world 
tbey  create  for  us,  until  their  spirit  and  their  music  become  a 
portion  of  our  life. 

We  have  seen  how  Shelley,  when  he  began  his  career,  was  all 
on  fire  with  love  to  humanity  and  with  indignation  at  its  wrongs. 
Longing  to  play  a  reformer's  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the 
world,  he  tried  to  influence  English  political  and  religious  thought. 
But  the  circumstances  of  Shelley's  life  which  isolated  him  from 
the  world,  and  made  him  shrink  more  and  more  within  himself, 
also  tended  to  restrict  his  political  activity.  He  turned  for  conso- 
lation to  nature  and  to  his  art.  The  old  interest  in  man  revived 
again  and  again.  It  never  lost  its  hold  upon  him.  But  we  notice 
often  an  ebb  and  flow  in  the  poet's  work  in  this  respect.  ^^  Queen 
Mab  "  is  followed  by  "  Alastor,"  which  is  a  poem  of  nature  and  of 
personal  feeling.  Then  came  '*  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  followed  in 
turn  by  poems  of  love  or  of  an  ideal  treatment  of  nature  with  no 
ethical  subject  matter. 

In  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  we  see  the  union  of  all  Shelley's  pow- 
ers, —  his  belief  in  progress,  his  adherence  to  high  political  ideals, 
his  idealism  of  nature,  and  his  lyric  charm.  After  that  we  notice 
the  more  frequent  expression  of  his  personal  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment, unrest  of  mind,  passionate  longing,  and  passionate 
pain.  It  is  the  expression  of  this  personal  feeling  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  of  which  the  English  language  seems  capable 
that  makes  Shelley  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of  England. 

The  echo  of  the  Greek  language  which  Shelley  loved  so  well 
can  be  heard  all  through  his  poetry.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
Greek  inspiration  in  his  views  of  nature,  and  he  makes  use  of 
its  mythology  in  a  thousand  enchanting  allusions.  The  choruses 
in  "Hellas"  and  in  "Prometheus"  have  often  "an  iEschylean 
energy."  In  some  of  his  odes  and  hymns  in  which  his  genius 
reached  its  highest  point  of  lyrical  power,  we  trace  all  that  is 
best  in  the  Greek  idea. 
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In  considering,  in  broad  outline,  these  general  characteristics  of 
Shelley's  genius,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  work  which  falls 
within  none  of  the  three  divisions  of  our  subject.  In  "  The  Cenci" 
Shelley  entered  the  field  of  the  drama,  and  he  certainly  challenges 
comparison  with  some  of  the  great  masters.  In  his  lyrical  dramas 
the  characters  are  unsubstantial  phantoms,  not  living  men  and 
women  in  whose  vitality  we  can  believe.  He  often  takes  mere 
thoughts  and  shadows  of  thoughts,  and  clothing  them  in  words  of 
beauty  and  delicate  grace,  — 

''  From  these  create  he  can,  forms  more  real  than  living  man,  — 
Nurslings  of  immortality/' 

In  ^'  The  Cenci "  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  living  man  himself, 
not  the  creation  of  poetic  fancy. 

Shelley's  imagination  is  here  in  perfect  control,  the  style  is  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  the  delineation  of  character  full  of  power. 
There  are  touches  of  nature  in  this  work  which  are  unrivaled. 

^^  The  Cenci "  shows  that  Shelley  could  do  what  he  says  in  his 
preface  he  wished  to  do.  The  characters  are  not  cold  impersona- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  nor  are  they  actuated  by  Shelley's  concep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong. 

Mary  Shelley  said :  "  Universal  approbation  soon  stamped  *Thc 
Cenci '  as  the  best  tragedy  of  modem  times."  And  the  majority 
of  the  critics  have  agreed  with  her  fond,  proud  praise.  This  work 
certainly  proves  Shelley  to  have  had  a  large  share  of  that  imperial 
intellect  which  made  Shakespeare  so  great.  It  shows  that  Shelley 
could  create  a  world  external  to  himself,  a  world  apart  from  the 
abstract  ideals,  the  dreams  and  fancies  in  which  his  mind  loved 
best  to  dwell. 

In  his  fragment  '^  Charles  I."  Shelley  showed  the  same  power, 
"  power  more  at  its  ease  than  in  '  The  Cenci.'  The  characters 
stand  clear,  and  are  carefully  distinguished,  so  as  not  only  to  rep- 
resent the  various  elements  which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  mon- 
archy, but  also  to  show  the  forces  in  each  of  the  greater  personages 
which  led  to  their  personal  ruin  or  success.  The  unconscious  move- 
ment of  Shelley's  imagination,  —  within  the  speeches  set  to  each 
character,  —  in  vivid  illustration,  in  quick  changes  of  feeling  and 
in  its  harmonizing  of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  is  in  the  manner  of 
Shakespeare's  art,  and  approaches  his  strength." 

We  give  this  opinion  from  Stopford  Brooke,  because  it  is  a  sug- 
gestive antithesis  to  the  opinion  we  quoted  in  the  beginning  from 
Matthew  Arnold.     And  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove 
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that  of  the  two  opinions  that  of  Brooke  is  the  truer.  Shelley  was 
not  a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his  lumi- 
nous wings  in  vain.  "  Charles  I.,"  written  during  the  last  mouths, 
and  "  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  written  during  the  very  last  days  of 
Shelley's  brief  life,  prove  that  he  had  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
strength  of  his  powers ;  they  prove  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
spreading  his  wings  for  a  higher,  stronger  flight  than  any  his 
genius  had  before  attempted. 

But  "  long  before  the  day  was  old  some  fell  as  I  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside  "  were  the  very  last  words  the  poet  ever  wrote,  — 
words  sadly  prophetic  of  the  fate  that  was  so  soon  to  overwhebn 
him. 

Long  before  the  day  was  old  the  sun  went  down  in  a  sudden 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  took  his 

«  Spirit's  bark 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  are  never  to  the  tempest  given," 

and  bore  him 

"  Darkly,  fearfully,  afar  ; 
Whilst  bnming  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais  like  a  star 
Beaeoned  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

Kenyan  West, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEADERS  OF   WIDENING   CHRISTIAN  LIFE   AND 

THOUGHT. 

II.     JOHN   MCLEOD   CAMPBELL  (continued). 

The  deposition  of  Mr.  Campbell,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  sentence  in  the  case  of  his  like-minded  friend, 
Alexander  Scott,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
for  he  well  knew  the  force  of  the  prejudice  that  was  intrenched 
against  him.  At  first,  his  intense  reverence  for  the  voice  of  the 
church  led  him  to  question  whether  he  should  still  continue  to 
preach,  but  this  scruple  could  not  long  interpose  any  check  on  his 
activity  and  usefulness  in  a  vocation  to  which  he  seemed  so  spe- 
cially called.  Undoubtedly  he  felt  it  a  severe  trial  to  be  expelled 
from  the  ministry  of  the  church  he  so  truly  loved,  as  well  as  to 
sever  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  beloved  parish.     There  is, 
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however,  little  trace  in  his  letters  of  unavailing  natural  regret, 
and  none  whatever  of  a  resentment  which  might  also  have  seemed 
natural.  On  a  lovely  summer  evening  in  1831,  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  to  his  beloved  people  at  Row,  —  having,  shortly 
before,  preached  in  the  open  air  at  Greenock  to  an  audience  of  at 
least  six  thousand  persons.  His  home  until  the  close  of  1832 
was  with  his  father  at  the  old  manse  of  Kilninver,  while  he 
traveled  almost  unceasingly  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  native  land,  even  to  its  Ultima  Thule^  —  his  mother's  Raasay 
and  Skye,  —  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of  that  gospel 
which  so  fully  possessed  his  soul.  An  unpublished  letter  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Machar,  in  December,  1831,  contains  interesting 
particulars  of  his  preaching  in  Perthshire,  and  also  in  Aberdeen, 
'*  where  I  preached  eight  times,  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  blessing 
in  measure.  Did  we,  however,  fill  our  place,  it  ought  to  be  in 
greater  measure.  I  have  had,  since  I  saw  you,  a  very  sweet  letter 
from  Row.  I  am  thankful  for  the  life  which  it  manifests.  ...  I 
saw  your  friend  Mr.  P.  I  did  not,  however,  feel  that  any  impres- 
sion was  made,  only  that  I  think  he  must  now  be  in  possession  of 
the  truth.  He  had  two  ministers  to  meet  me,  when  I  dined  with 
him  ;  it  was  a  very  painful  evening.  I  was  thankful  that  I  was 
enabled  not  only  to  set  forth  the  truth,  but  to  express  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  dishonor  done  to  God,  in  taking  the  ground  they 
took.  ...  I  have  been  reading  an  account  of  the  Saiut-Simo- 
nians  in  Paris.  It  is  most  striking  to  see  truths  hitherto  not  ac- 
knowledged by  any  but  those  taught  of  God,  recognized  by  them 
but  perverted.  Thus  they  say  of  the  time  coming,  that  in  it  all 
government  will  be  religion,  and  that  all  life  should  be  religion. 
Their  existence  will  furnish  a  ready  excuse  for  the  rejection  of 
the  great  hope  of  the  church  to  those  who  are  seeking.  .  .  .  The 
sight  of  evil  often  oppresses  me,  but  not  in  the  way  of  affecting 
one  which  is  healthy,  but  as  it  were,  —  seeing  it  in  itself,  and  not 
realizing  that  I  am  to  see  it  in  connection  with  the  will  of  God 
for  its  destruction,  —  to  be  moved  to  that  faith  and  trust  which 
shall  overcome  it."  This  last  thought  is  a  most  characteristic  one, 
and  is  brought  into  great  prominence  in  his  work  on  the  Atone- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  participation  in  the  thoughts  and 
spirit  and  sufferings  of  Christ  to  be  looked  for  in  those  who  are 
his. 

While  thus  preaching  incessantly,  and  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  strong  convictions,  he  had,  however,  no  desire  to  become 
the   founder  of   a  sect^  notwithstanding  that   the   sobriquet  of 
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'^  Bowites  "  had  already  been  fastened  on  those  who  prized  his 
teaching.  His  friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  had  early  warned  him  against 
any  snch  tendency,  and  he  thus  refers  to  the  subject  in  a  letter 
to  this  proved  friend :  "  Beloved  brother,  —  I  well  remember 
your  warning  as  to  making  a  sectj  instead  of  making  Chris- 
tians. I  feel  deeply  the  awful  sin  involved  in  doing  anything 
fitted  to  lead  to  such  a  result ;  and  if  there  is  anything  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  more  than  ever  pointed,  it  is  the  taking  of 
men's  minds  from  words  to  things J*^ 

The  little  Highland  town  of  Oban  was  the  point  at  which  he 
preached  most  frequently  during  this  period  of  itinerancy.  But 
in  December,  1832,  he  took  leave  of  the  people  who  had  been 
coming  most  frequently  to  hear  him  there,  having  decided  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Glasgow,  and  to  preach  regularly  there  on  Sun- 
days at  least,  whatever  other  places  he  might  visit  during  the 
week.  He  parted  from  his  temporary  congregation  at  Oban  with 
the  same  kind  of  sadness  with  which  he  had  preached  his  farewell 
to  his  old  congregation  at  Row ;  and  it  was  in  the  blessed  per- 
suasion that  his  preaching  had,  in  many  cases,  sowed  seed  in  good 
groimd.  In  Glasgow  he  preached  regularly  in  the  Lyceum, 
which  had  been  engaged  for  his  use ;  and  by  degrees  the  audiences 
that  collected  there  assumed  the  character  of  a  fixed  congrega- 
tion, of  which,  before  a  year  had  passed,  he  felt  himself  called  to 
undertake  the  regular  pastoral  care.  It  became  necessary  for  him 
to  do  this,  because  many  of  those  who  prized  and  profited  by  his 
ministrations  were  almost  afraid  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  lest 
they  should  be  denied  participation  in  the  sacraments  in  their 
own  churches.  To  an  objection  apparently  made  by  his  father  as 
to  this  matter,  he  replied :  "  Certainly,  there  is  no  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  Christians  to  which  I  would  ever  attach  myself. 
As  to  forming  a  new  sect,  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  the  dis- 
credit of  doing  so  I  have  already,  as  much  as  I  can  have  it ;  and 
the  only  possible  result  of  not  having  ordinances,  in  respect  of 
men's  talk,  would  be,  that  they  would  say  ^  Kowites,'  like  Quakers, 
dispensed  with  ordinances  altogether.  However,  what  men  say 
or  would  say,  is  a  small  matter !  The  words, '  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me^  are  express  ;  and  what  remains  for  me  is  to  take 
heed  that  I  be  not  accessory  to  or  instrumental  in  the  neglect  of 
that  command."  A  touching  proof  of  the  regard  of  his  old  people 
at  Row  was  their  gift  of  communion-cups  for  his  new  congregation 
in  Glasgow.  He  had,  from  time  to  time,  many  cheering  assur- 
ances that  his  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  all  its  simplicity 
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and  freedom,  had  been  richly  blessed  in  its  influence  over  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  met  with  further  proofs  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  church  which  had  cast  him  out.  Alarmed  bj 
the  general  acceptance  of  his  teaching  by  the  common  people, 
who  "  heard  him  gladly,"  the  Presbytery  of  Lome  issued  a  pas- 
toral admonition,  setting  forth  the  danger  to  which  the  people  ex- 
posed their  souls  in  going  to  hear  him,  and  threatening  with 
excommunication  those  who  should  persist  in  doing  so.  This  pas- 
toral, which  gave  a  most  erroneous  impression  of  his  teaching, 
his  father  naturally  refused  to  read  from  his  pulpit,  appealing 
also  from  their  further  intention  of  sending  another  to  read  it  in 
his  stead,  and  there  the  matter  finally  dropped.  It  seemed,  also, 
that  but  for  the  decided  position  taken  by  his  father  in  his 
speech,  the  Presbytery  would  even  have  proposed  to  him  to  im- 
pose conditions  on  his  son  as  to  his  teaching,  on  which  alone  he 
would  have  received  him  to  his  house  !  But  to  such  experiences 
from  his  former  brethren  he  had  many  encouraging  offsets,  some 
of  which  he  records  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  refers  to  these 
vexatious  proceedings :  *'  Standing  in  Mr.  W.'s  wareroom,  last 
week,  a  man  came  in  whom  Mr.  W.  introduced  to  me.  The  man 
immediately  took  me  by  the '  hand,  taking  off  his  hat  with  his 
other  hand,  and,  with  his  eyes  full,  said,  ^  Dear  sir,  I  am  most 
thankful  to  meet  you.  The  first  ray  of  spiritual  light  that  ever 
entered  my  mind  was  through  you  at  Paisley  three  years  ago,  and 
up  to  that  time  I  was  a  Socinian.'  A  suggestive  incident,  which 
shows  that,  even  with  an  open  Bible,  a  lifeless  traditionalism  may 
keep  men  in  a  spiritual  darkness  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as 
that  of  heathenism  itself." 

His  comparative  isolation  at  this  period  was  much  softened, 
not  only  by  such  tributes  to  his  usefulness,  but  also  by  the  close 
communion  with  the  like-minded  friends  who  had  borne  with  him 
the  reproach  of  the  ^^  Row  heresy,"  first  among  whom  was,  of 
course,  Mr.  Erskine.  Linlathen  was  to  him  a  haven  in  which 
he  often  found  welcome  rest  and  spiritual  refreshing.  Yet  Mr. 
Erskine  and  he  were  by  no  means  cast  in  one  mould,  and  one 
of  these  differences  between  the  more  concentrated  mind  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  the  more  discursive  one  of  Mr.  Erskine  comes  oat 
in  the  following  reference  in  one  of  Mr.  Campbell's  letters :  ^  As 
to  the  overworking  of  mind  of  which  you  complain,  I  have  been 
myself  sensible  of  it.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  demand  which 
dear  Mr.  Erskine's  overworking  mind   makes  npon  others.    I 
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conld  wish  for  more  repose ;  aud,  of  late,  I  have  been  feeling 
much  that  the  intercourse  of  the  people  of  God  is  too  much  as  if 
the  command  had  been,  '  Little  children,  teach  one  another,'  not 
love  one  another.  Yet  even  that  working  of  mind  about  the 
things  of  God  has  much  more  of  God  in  it,  and  helps  more  to 
live  above  the  world,  than  any  other  conversation  that  I  have  seen 
taking  its  place !  " 

This  tendency  to  an  exclusive  concentration  on  one  point, 
which  was  natural  to  Mr.  Campbell's  circumstances  at  that  time, 
seems  to  have  gradually  worn  off,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  com- 
munion with  Mr.  Erskine's  many-sided  nature,  till,  in  later  life, 
we  find  his  interest  in  the  many-sided  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  the  time  almost  as  wide  as  that  of  his  friend.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  and  instructive  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Kilninver  was  suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  the  Erskine  family : 
^^  I  felt  when  with  them  how  much  of  a  preventive  character,  as 
to  all  the  evil  to  which  children,  and  especially  boys,  are  exposed, 
there  was  in  the  conversation  going  on  in  a  house  in  which  all  the 
interest  of  all  things  was  made  to  spring  from  God,  even  before 
any  conversion  to  God  takes  place.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
disappointments  which  religious  parents  have  experienced  in  re- 
gard to  their  children,  have  sprung  from  the  secluded  character 
of  their  own  religion,  of  which  their  children  have  known  any- 
thing, more  from  occasional  advice,  than  from  any  manifestation 
of  an  habitual  walking  with  God.  .  .  .  How  many  remarks  fall 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  have  learned  that  one  thing  is  needful, 
which  are,  in  fact,  putting  a  seal  to  that  false  estimate  of  things 
which  prevails  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  our  prayer  always 
that  God  would  grant  unto  us,  through  Christ,  the  mouth  of 
Christ  to  give  expression  to  the  mind  of  Christ  concerning  all 
things  with  which  we  have  to  mingle,  and  of  which  we  have  to 
speak."  f 

The  deposition  of  Edward  Irving,  in  1833,  as  well  as  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  the  ''  Catholic  Apostolic,"  or  Irvingite  Church, 
had  naturally  a  deep  interest  for  Mr.  Campbell.  Irving  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  the  adherence  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  new 
sect,  but  as  the  latter  had  never  even  temporarily  indorsed  the 
^^  gifts  "  or  spiritual  manifestations  in  which  this  movement  had 
its  origin,  so  he  now  Brmly  resisted  all  Irving's  appeals,  entreaties, 
and  even,  at  last,  solemn  commands«  In  an  interview  at  Green«> 
ock  with  a  deputation  from  the  London  Mission,  one  of  whom 
was  the  well-known  Drummond,  of  Albury,  there  was  an  earnest 
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discussion  of  some  of  the  most  vital   religious  questions,  after- 
wards so  fully  considered  in  his  own  writings :  On  what  grounds 
ought  we  to  receive  or  reject  a  message  which  professes  to  come 
from  God  ?     In  what  relation  does  the  individual  Christian  stand 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  church?     Is  faith  a  blind  submission 
to  authority,  a  sacrifice  of  personal   liberty,  or  is  it  the  living 
hearing  o£jbhe  living  God  ?     The  sum  of  the  argument  seemed  to 
him  to  be,  "  that  to  meet  the  living  God  was  only  a  reality  known 
in  putting  confidence  in  certain  ordinances  as  his  appointment ; 
and  that  direct  personal  communion  with  Him,  apart  from  these, 
was  an  imagination  ;   and  to  contend  for  it  was  to  deny  God, 
manifested  in  the  flesh.     I  told  them  that  I  felt  it  more  a  denial 
of  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,  to  deny  the  members  of  His  Body  the 
power  of  knowing  God's  voice  for  themselves  or  coming  person- 
aUy  nigh  to  God."     This  was  one  of  Mr.  Campbell's  root  ideas, 
and  the  passage  is  worth  noticing,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
because  of  the  persistent  misrepresentation  to  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  been  subjected  in  regard  to  his  attitude  to  the  supposed 
miraculous  gifts.     Nothing  could  have  been  more  foreign  to  his 
whole  tone  of  feeling  than  to  encourage  his  own  or  any  genera- 
tion to  seek  for  miraculous  outward  signs  of  spiritual  power.  His 
words,  in  a  letter  to  his  former  advocate,  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  had 
joined  the  new  body,  take  precisely  the  same  ground  of  personal 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God  and  truth  which  supplies  the  founda- 
tion of  his  later  works  on  ^^  Revelation "  and  ^^  The  Bread  of 
Life." 

His  warm  friendship  for  Irving  himself,  however,  continued  un- 
diminished during  the  short  remnant  that  was  left  of  a  life  that 
closed  so  prematurely  and  amid  circumstances  of  such  pathetic 
interest.  During  the  last  days  of  Irving's  failing  health  in  Glas- 
gow the  friends  were  much  together,  —  sometimes  riding  together 
into  the  country.  In  the  course  of  their  conversations,  Mf.  Camp- 
bell endeavored  to  bring  Irving  to  rest  in  the  free  and  simple 
gospel  that  so  satisfied  himself.  '^I  do  not  feel,"  he  writes  in 
October,  '^  that  I  have  made  any  impression  on  him  yet.  But  it 
may  yet  be.  I  do  not  find  him  at  all  like  the  rest."  One  day,  as 
they  rode  under  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky,  Irving's  craving 
for  a  visible  sign  found  expression  in  the  outcry,  as  he  looked 
up  with  deep  emotion,  ^^  Oh,  that  Thou  wyuldst  rend  the  heavens 
and  come  down  ! "  When,  at  last,  the  noble  though  misguided 
spirit  had  found  its  rest  from  earthly  problems,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  writes  of  his  last  days  with  deep  feeling,  and  quotes  *  from 
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a  letter  of  his  friend  Scott  the  following  passage,  as  expressing  his 
own  feeling,  with  a  happy  sense  of  unity  of  heart  that  still  pre- 
vailed between  the  three  friends,  notwithstanding  some  recent 
evidences  of  "difference  that  exists  in  our  liability  severally  to 
walk  in  some  measure  in  our  own  way :  "  "  Dear,  dear,  large- 
hearted,  noble-minded  Edward  Irving  has  left  us,  has  been  taken, 
I  doubt  not,  into  a  fatherly  presence  for  his  filial  heart,  —  into 
a  living  light  in  which  all  errors  and  darkness  flee  away.  I 
should  not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  shed  a  tear  in  thinking  of  him, 
as  I  did  many,  but  for  the  feeling  how  cruel  seemed  the  delusion 
under  which,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  he  had  come  away 
from  London  and  remained  here,  counting,  as  it  were,  the  time 
till  strength  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  he  should  be  a  mighty 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  advancing  his  kingdom.  And 
now  it  is  as  it  is !  " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Campbell's  health  and  strength 
began  to  feel  the  strain  of  his  almost  incessant  labor  in  evangel- 
istic labors,  for  in  his  enthusiasm  in  his  work  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  him  to  preach  on  every  day  of  the  week.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  induced  him  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  advice  he  discontinued 
preaching  for  many  months,  taking  a  summer's  rest  at  Kilninver.. 
In  September,  1837,  a  new  chapel,  built  for  his  congregation,  was. 
opened,  but  in  December  he  was  again  obliged  to  give  up  his. 
work,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  small  blood-vessel.  In 
the  following  April  he  went  to  Paris  to  consult  a  specialist,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother,  who  had  just  returned  from  India^ 
after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  ;  and,  on  his  brother's  return  to 
England,  he  settled  down  in  Paris  for  some  months,  in  pleasant 
lodgings,  with  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  with  Mr.  Scott,  had  occasionally 
filled  his  place  in  his  church,  when  his  illness  put  a  stop  to  his 
own  preaching.  While  in  London,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  he  for 
the  first  time  met  Mr.  Maurice,  previously  known  to  him  by 
his  "  Letters  to  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  and  re- 
cords that  he  ^^  had  considerable  comfort  in  the  nveeting."  Here 
he  familiarized  himself  with  the  French  language,  and  enjoyed' 
the  society  of  Mr,  Erskine's  friends,  including  Lord  Elgin's, 
family  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Broglie,.  so  highly  esteemed 
by  Mr.  Erskine.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  staying  next  door  to  him, 
and  he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  the  good  doctor  —  though  **  most  amiable,  most 
fresh  and  childlike  "  —  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  theologically  re- 
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ceptive  mood ;  otherwise  he  might  have  gained  far  more  from  his 
converse  with  two  such  neighbors  than  he  seems  to  have  done. 
To  Mr.  Campbell,  their  intercourse  was  '^  not  at  all  satisfactory/' 
^^  For  one  thing,  he  is  so  engrossed  with  seeing  Paris,  and  learn* 
ing  what  he  can  of  its  statistics,  that  his  mind,  which  is  a  very 
concentrated  one,  is  not  free  for  much  other  thinking ;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  is  no  listener,  being  always  full  of  something  which  be 
wishes  to  give  out.  We  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  his  sim- 
plicity and  imfeignedness." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  abroad,  Mr.  Campbell  was  mar- 
ried to  the  much-loved  companion  of  his  after  life,  —  a  young 
clans-woman  of  his  own,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time 
strongly  attached,  though  his  father's  objections  on  the  score  of 
inequality  in  outward  position  had  led  him  for  some  time  to  post- 
pone his  own  wishes.  This  had,  however,  been  one  of  the  infln- 
enees  unfavorable  to  his  restoration  to  health,  on  account  of  which 
his  father  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  so  ended  the  conBict  in 
his  son's  mind  between  filial  reverence  and  strong  affection.  The 
sequel  proved  that  the  intuition  of  love  had  not  been  in  error,  for 
the  union  was  in  all  respects  a  most  happy  and  harmonious  one. 
In  his  wife's  loving  care  and  wise  sympathy  he  found  the  help 
and  encouragement  he  needed,  especially  in  the  literary  work 
which  to  him  was  always  a  laborious  and  anxious  task.  Writing 
of  their  union,  in  the  light  of  twenty  years  later,  he  said  :  ^^  I  felt 
then  as  one  receiving  a  great  gift  of  love  from  One  who  is  love. 
I  thank  Him  and  bless  his  name,  that,  notwithstanding  anything 
in  myself  that  has  limited  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  the  fulfillment 
of  the  purpose  of  his  love,  that  purpose  has  been  realized,  not 
only  according  to  the  hopes  of  that  time,  but  in  many  ways  be- 
sides, not  then  conceived  of." 

The  time  was  a  troubled  one  in  church  and  state,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  watched  events  in  both,  in  his  own  peculiarly  thought- 
ful and  loving  spirit.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  conflict 
between  the  ^^  non-intrusionists,"  as  the  more  conservative  party, 
was  fast  tending  to  open  rupture.  In  state  politics,  the  dividing 
lines  between  conservative  and  radical  were  growing  sharper, 
and  threatening  troublous  times.  As  to  the  latter  he  remarks, 
apropos  of  a  recent  reading  of  Carlyle's  "  French  fie  volution : " 
^'  The  French  fatherhood  without  a  father  could  not  have  wrought 
otherwise  than  it  did ;  for  as  we  have  this  commandment,  that 
^  he  who  loves  God,  loves  his  brother  also,'  so  will  Satan's  com- 
mand to  hate  God  have  coupled  with  it,  to  hate  his  brother  also. 
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I  may  say  the  root  of  Radicalism  is  'Honor  all  men,'  sepa- 
rated from  its  context,  '  Fear  God.*  I  may  say,  also,  the  root  of 
Conservatism  is  '  Honor  the  king,'  separated  from  its  context, 
'  Fear  God.'  I  mean  that  Radicalism  springs  from  being  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  every  human  being, 
while  that  dignity  is  not  seen  in  God,  but  apart  from  God,  so 
giving  occasion,  not  to  a  loving  consideration  of  others,  but  to  a 
proud  imperious  demand  from  others  for  ourselves." 

With  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of  fatherhood  as  he  had 
already  received  from  the  long-proved  love  of  his  own  father,  the 
birth  of  a  son  in  1839  was  a  peculiarly  welcome  and  touching 
event.  The  child,  who  received  the  honored  name  of  Thomas 
Urshine^  was  taken  from  him  by  death  before  the  close  of  his 
third  year,  the  first  severe  personal  bereavement  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  called  to  endure.  To  Mr.  Erskine  he  wrote  thus  of  his 
loss  :  ''  Our  Thomas  Erskine  was  indeed  a  beautiful  promise,  and 
He  whose  word  that  promise  was  will  realize  that  promise  far  be- 
yond our  understanding  of  it.  You  know  tiiat  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  conceive  of  my  babe  as  at  once  entering  into  the  full  fel- 
lowship of  the  condition  of  Paul,  or  of  any  who  have  drunk  of 
the  cup  of  which  Christ  drank.  But  that  it  is  well  with  him,  I 
doubt  not ;  yea,  that  he  will  have  some  fruit  of  his,  having,  even 
in  the  form  in  which  he  did  so,  '  suffered  human  life  and  died,'  I 
doubt  not.  That  his  Father  has  taken  him  is  enough  for  us  as  to 
him;  that  our  Father  has  taken  him  is  enough  for  us  as  to  our- 
sdves,^^ 

Two  years  later,  he  suffered  a  still  severer  blow,  in  the  sudden 
death  of  the  beloved  father  who,  for  forty-three  years,  had  been 
so  much  to  him,  and  with  whom  his  communion  had  always  been 
so  close  and  tender.  His  letters  show  how  keenly  he  felt  the 
severance  of  this  sacred  tie,  as  well  as  the  consequent  breaking  of 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  childhood's  home  at  Kilninver,  — 
to  his  father's  old  parish,  and  even  to  the  dumb  animals  his  father 
had  loved,  the  ''  bonnie  beasts "  he  had  been  wont  to  point  out 
with  pride.  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  cattle,  he  records 
a  reminiscence  showing  the  paternal  relation  of  the  old  minister 
to  his  parishioners,  that  it  had  been  usual  with  him  on  the  occa- 
sions of  similar  sales  among  the  people,  '^  to  be  sure  to  have  a  cow 
bought  for  him  at  much  above  its  value,  with  the  view  of  helping 
the  bereaved  family."  "  Every  visit,"  he  writes,  "  added  to  the 
sense  of  death.  .  .  .  '  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,'  and  all 
that  helps  a  man  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  dying  is  a  part,  and 
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a  valuable  part,  of  his  instruction  iu  truth,  —  in  righteousness.*' 
"  I  found  sorrow  a  stronger  force  than  I  thought,"  he  writes  also, 
"  but — blessed  be  God  —  I  have  found  the  consolations  of  his  love 
stronger  still ;  nor  did  I  know,  as  I  know  now,  what  I  was  saying 
to  others  when  I  was  urging  on  them,  as  mourners,  to  look  to 
Jesus  and  be  healed." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  having  now  two  living  chil- 
dren, he  left  the  home  of  some  years  in  Glasgow,  and  settled  in  a 
more  permanent  one,  at  Laurel-Bank,  in  what  was  then  the  sub- 
urban village  of  Partick,  —  now  almost  a  part  of  Glasgow.  From 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  about  this  time,  he  seems  to  feel  that  the  fer- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  more  serious  people  on  the  subject  of 
"  what  they  call  the  Free  Church  "  was  unfavorable  to  his  "  gaio- 
ing  the  ear  of  many  who  might  otherwise  be  willing  to  hear  him." 
"  No  doubt  the  solitariness  of  my  position  is  in  many  ways  trying 
and  connected  with  snares.  Yet,  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  church,  that  seems  the  price  of  the  freedom  which  I 
need.^^  This  isolation,  however,  at  times  he  felt  so  strongly  that 
he  expresses  it  as  my  ^'  heart's  earnest  cry  to  Him  in  whose  hands 
I  feel  myself,  that,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  He  would  deliver  me 
from  it."  "  At  the  same  time,"  he  felt  liiat  "  to  join  any  body 
of  Christians  for  the  sake  of  greater  usefulness,  while  I  could 
only  do  so  with  a  sacrifice  of  conviction,  would  be  doing  evil  that 
good  might  come."  The  saintly  Bickersteth,  whom  he  had  visited 
in  England,  suggested  his  joining  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which,  indeed,  he  felt  some  attraction.  But  he  could  not  recon- 
cile his  sensitive  conscience  to  the  degree  of  latitude  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Articles,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
subscribed  them. 

During  the  summers  of  1844  and  1845  he  enjoyed,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  a  first  experience,  some  delightful  ramblings  on  the 
Rhine,  among  the  Italian  lakes,  and  in  Some  and  Switzerland,  iu 
company  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  who,  with  his  sister*s 
eldest  daughter,  were  spending  a  year  abroad.  He  saw  the  Rhine 
'^  through  Byron's  eyes,"  he  tells  us ;  and  the  lovely  Italian  lakes 
suggested  comparisons  with  his  beloved  Highland  lochs.  A  re- 
flection very  characteristic  of  him,  written  from  the  Lake  of  Como, 
touches  on  '^  the  largeness  of  the  human  family,  of  which  I  am 
one,  and  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Men 
in  one  place,  when  you  look  through  the  thin  veil  of  nationality, 
are  seen  so  like  men  in  another  place,  that  the  partition  of  lan- 
guage is  met  with  surprise,  as  if  one  were  suddenly  impeded  by  a 
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glass  door  whose  transparency  prevented  him  from  seeing  it, 
until  he  attempted  to  go  in."  His  reflections  on  the  pain  of  re- 
calling the  old  associations  of  the  Coliseum  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  his  exposition  of  the  atonement :  '^  But  then  I  came  to 
feel  that,  where  man  had  been  seen  in  his  worst  estate,  there  he 
had  also  been  seen  in  his  best  estate,  and  that  the  ^  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  of  their  Lord  seems 
repeated  in  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers,  in  accents  that,  inaudible 
to  their  murderers,  still  entered  into  the  ear  of  the  great  Father, 
so  awakening  an  acknowledgment  and  giving  a  joy,  mightier,  I 
believe,  in  their  influence,  on  the  dealing  of  God  with  men,  than 
even  the  awful  divine  wrath  which  was  due  to  the  cruelty  that 
gave  occasion  to  such  a  participation  in  the  mind  of  Christ." 

As  yet,  two  volumes  of  his  Row  sermons,  published  from  notes 
in  shorthand,  had  been  his  only  publication.  But  his  thoughts 
had  been  naturally  led  towai^ds  the  extension  of  his  influence  by 
means  of  writing.  His  friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  had  published  sev- 
eral books  which  had  found  ready  acceptance,  and  a  collection  of 
his  own  addresses,  along  with  two  or  three  by  Mr.  Erskine  and 
Mr.  Scott,  had  been  also  published  from  notes ;  and  these  ad- 
dresses, under  the  name  of  "  Fragments  of  Truth,"  soon  found 
interested  readers,  among  them  Charles  Kingsley.  In  1847  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Erskine  :  "  I  have  been  more  than  usually  with  you 
in  spirit  of  late,  having  ventured  to  attempt  to  teach  my  people 
on  the  subject  of  the  atonement.  As  respects  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  its  bearing  on  the  whole  human  race,  the  Calvinism 
of  Scotland  seems  breaking  up  fast ;  but  this  in  connection  with 
teachings  which  are  not  light,  but  darkness,  as  to  its  nature  ;  and 
I  feel  that  the  word  for  this  time,  if  it  were  a  word  so  uttered  as 
to  command  attention,  i«  a  word  supplying  this  great  want  Of 
course  it  is  not  possible  to  be  in  error  as  to  this,  without  injury  to 
the  whole  system  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  salvation."  This 
great  want,  his  work  on  the  Atonement  was  most  fitly  to  supply, 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  occupation  of  the  public  mind  with 
controversy  respecting  the  Eucharist  and  the  Mass,  and  much 
popular  and  unintelligent  denunciation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
led  him  to  the  preparation  of  a  small  but  deeply  thoughtful 
and  spiritual  volume,  entitled  "Christ  the  Bread  of  Life,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  valuable  elucidation  of  the  real  error  on  the 
subject,  held  not  only  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  too  many  Prot- 
estant Christians.  It  was  written  with  the  double  aim  of  giving 
help  to  those  who  find  the  "  misleading  promises  "  of  Rome  "  too 
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strong  to  be  met  and  overcome  by  direct  appeals  addressed  to 
sense  and  reason,  and  also  to  quicken  interest  in  the  truth  itself.*' 
Far  from  indulging  in  any  declamation  against  the  errors  of  Bo- 
manism,  he  does  full  justice  to  the  deep  and  solemn  reverence 
felt  by  Boman  Catholics  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  but  he  goes 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  error,  when  he  points  out  that  as  soon 
as  the  words  of  Christ,  ^'  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  began  to  be  understood  as  spoken  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
a  new  element  was  introduced  into  Christianity,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ^^  Mass  "  followed  as  the  natural  result.     For,  what- 
ever be  the  modification  of  name,  ^^  the  faith  which  receives  a 
spiritual  mystery  and  the  faith  which  apprehends  a  spiritual  truth 
are  different  in  kind,  not  in  degree  ;  for  whether  the  requirement 
is  to  believe  that  Christ's  body  is  literally  or  mystically  present, 
the  important  fact  remains,  that  what  we  are  required  to  exercise 
is  a  faith  about  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  medium  in  which  we 
receive  Christ,  and  not  a  faith  that,  simply  contemplating  Christ, 
realizes  that  He  is  our  life.     In  consequence  of  this  error,"  — 
through  what  gradual  decay  of  faith  we  know  not,  —  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  symbols  were  in  the  course  of  time  confounded  with 
and  then  substituted  for  the  faith  that  they  symbolized.     ^^  And 
the  gravity  of  the  error  is  not  so  much  in  the  conti*adiction  it 
presents  to  our  bodily  senses,  since  these  are  certainly  not  our 
highest  organs  of  perception,  as  the  contradiction  it  presents  to  a 
higher  endowment  with  which  God  has  endowed  man,  that  faculty 
of  perception  which  distinguishes  him  as  a  spiritual  being,  that 
in  man  which  makes  him  capable  of  knowledge,  not  of  nature 
only,  but  of  nature's  God." 

So  far,  of  course,  most  Protestants  will  readily  follow  him. 
They  will  not  so  readily  follow,  when  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
existence,  in  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  church,  of  the  analogous 
error  of  an  unreal  and  unspiritual  holding  of  justification  by 
faith  as  a  traditional  mystery,  instead  of  a  luminous  self-evi- 
dencing truth.  This  will  be  best  shown  in  the  following  passage : 
^^  The  confusion  introduced  into  our  thoughts  of  Eternal  Life, 
when  the  divine  favor  is  separated  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  re- 
ferred to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  we  are  taught  to  expect  partici- 
pation in  that  favor,  not  in  receiving  Christ's  life  to  be  our  life, 
but  in  having  his  life  imputed  to  us ;  and  the  corresponding  con- 
fusion introduced  into  the  region  of  conscience,  when  the  divine 
acknowledgment  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  regarded  as 
altogether  different  in  its  nature  from  the  divine  condemnation  of 
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sin,  and,  while  the  latter  is  admitted  to  be  a  direct  testimony  of 
Grod,  condemning  what  we  are,  the  former  is  represented  as  not  a 
testimony  to  the  condition  of  our  spirits  at  all.  That  view  of 
the  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  I  regard  as  super- 
ficial and  inadequate,  which,  as  to  the  work  of  Christ,  permits  us 
to  cherish  peace  on  the  ground  that  that  work  has  been  performed 
apart  from  the  recognition  of  that  call  to  spiritual  participation  in 
it  which  that  work  addressed  to  us ;  and  which,  as  to  the  merits 
of  Christ,  calculates  on  God^s  rejoicing  over  a  condition  of 
humanity  which  is  not  of  itself  a  thing  for  God  to  rejoice  over^ 
because  of  his  delight  in  these  merits  ;  while,  in  truth,  the  delight 
of  God  in  the  merits  of  Christ  can  warrant  no  conclusion  other 
than  that  He  will  ever  delight  in  all  measures  of  that  condition  of 
humanity  of  which  they  are  the  perfection ;  the  voice  of  that  de- 
light uttering  itself  to  us,  and  for  our  guidance,  being,  ^  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.'  "  Similarly  he  regards  as  "  super- 
ficial and  inadequate  that  view  of  the  atonement  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  which  rests  in  the  declared  fact  of  the  atonement 
and  the  forgiveness,  and  which,  as  to  the  atonement,  does  not 
apprehend  the  nature  of  the  condemnation  of  sin  in  the  flesh, 
which  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  the  call  which  it  addresses 
to  us  to  unite  ourselves  to  that  condemnation  by  the  rejection  of 
the  life  of  the  flesh ;  and,  as  to  the  forgiveness,  does  not  imply 
any  communion  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  any  fellowship  in  his 
death,  any  discernment  of  the  power  of  Christ's  blood  to  *  purge 
our  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.' " 
Mr.  Campbell  is  far  from  admitting,  without  qualification,  that 

"  We  have  but  failhj  we  cannot  know.^* 

*'  Divine  love  is  divine  light,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  divine  love  to 
reveal  itself.  That  Christ  is  our  life,  while  it  is  at  once  the  high- 
est aspect  of  the  great  salvation,  and  known  in  conscious  experi- 
ence, the  present  light  of  God  into  which  our  spirits  are  taken,  has 
also  its  mystery.  This  we  know,  and  to  realize  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  profit  to  our  spirits.  Yet  are  we  the  children  of  light ; 
the  life  of  love  in  us,  according  to  its  proper  nature,  quickened, 
nourished,  developed,  by  the  light  of  loveJ*^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  aim  and  spirit  of  this 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  little  book,  which,  though  it  could  not, 
owing  to  the  thought  required  for  a  full  comprehension  of  it,  at- 
tain any  rapid  popularity,  found  appreciative  readers  among  many 
thoughtful  men  in  England  and  Scotbnd,  and  especially  among 
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clergymen,  through  whom  it  doubtless  eventually  influenced  many 
others.  He  was,  meantime,  becoming  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  the  more  earnest  spirits  in  England,  —  with  Maurice  and 
Kingsley,  Baron  Bunsen,  and  the  late  lamented  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. With  the  latter  he  had  several  lengthened  conversations, 
which,  between  two  such  men,  must  have  been  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  quickness  and  clear- 
ness of  his  insight,  that  he  regarded  the  ^^  Christian  socialism  "  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  with  large-hearted  sympathy,  instead  of 
the  suspicion  then  so  common.  An  interview  which  he  records 
with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  shows  the  char- 
acteristic difference  between  the  two  men  on  this  point :  — 

^*  I  lately  met  the  benevolent  and  practical  Lord  Ashley  ;  and 
felt  the  light  in  which  he  sees  his  fellow-laborers,  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Mr.  Kingsley,  for  such,  I  believe,  they  are  in  purpose,  and  sudi  I 
trust  also  may  prove  to  be  in  effect,  very  instructive  as  to  our  mutual 
ignorance  of  each  other.  He  marveled  to  hear  me  mention  Mr. 
Maurice  as  a  man  of  catholic  spirit ;  and,  in  the  attempt  to  real- 
ize a  Christian  socialism,  he  could  see  nothing  but  democracy. 
As  to  this  last  name,  I  could  not  speak  further  than  as  one  dis- 
posed to  anticipate  good  from  anything  that  commended  itself  to 
Mr.  Maurice.  The  distinction  which  Cowper  made  in  using  the 
words,  '  My  benefactor,  not  my  brother-man,'  has  long  been  pres- 
ent to  my  mind,  as  that  which  our  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  social  body  must  recognize,  in  order  to  be  successfol.  I 
once  said  so  to  dear  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  heart  immediately  re- 
sponded. On  this  distinction  these  men,  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
are  desirous  to  act ;  and  I  cannot  but  wish  them  Godspeed  ;  though 
I  know  not  what  measure  of  practical  wisdom,  and  not  mere' 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  power  to  interpret  facts,  they  bring  to 
the  task."  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  referring  to  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Maurice  may  be  given  in  this  connection :  ^^  A 
point  as  to  which  the  standards  of  his  church  are  silent,  and  as 
to  which  the  church,  as  a  body  of  living  men,  does  certainly  hold 
a  variety  of  opinion,  is  one  on  which  he  was  entitled  to  feel  un- 
fettered. But,  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  should  have  re- 
gretted such  haste  to  silence  the  foremost  man  of  their  church, 
as  I  believe  Maurice  to  be  at  this  moment,  and  the  only  man  who 
is  attempting  to  deal  with  the  mental  difficulties  of  his  generation 
in  a  free  and  fair  spirit.  For,  as  to  the  Oxford  school,  by  shrink- 
ing back  into  the  original  church,  and  sheltering  themselves 
among  its  traditions,  the^  escape  all  the  questions  that  agitate 
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men's  minds.  And  as  to  the  Evangelical  body,  they  also  shrink 
behind  traditions  of  a  later  day,  —  to  them  but  traditions,  —  and 
what  they  are  able  easily  to  hold,  because  of  the  prestige  with 
which  they  come  to  them.  For  certainly,  on  most  fundamental 
points,  they  are  alike  unauthorized  by  Scripture  and  repugnant 
to  reason." 

During  the  quiet  years  of  his  residence  at  Laurel-Bank,  diver- 
sified by  occasional  much-enjoyed  visits  to  his  beloved  Highlands, 
or  to  the  always  home-like,  not  less  beloved  circle  at  Linlathen,  he 
had  been  pursuing  his  meditations  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
Atonement,  desiring  to  follow  up  his  earlier  teaching  as  to  its 
universality,  by  a  careful  exposition  of  what  he  believed  to  be  its 
nature  and  essence.  In  1855,  after  a  comprehensive  course  of 
reading,  in  order  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  most  com- 
monly accepted  forms  of  thought  on  the  subject,  he  concentrated 
his  attention  on  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  one  of  the  great,  if 
not  the  greatest,  theological  works  of  this  century,  '^  The  Nature 
of  the  Atonement."  The  germs  of  it  are  contained  in  all  his 
earlier  writings  which  touch  the  subject,  and  he  had  also  early 
seen  that  the  objections  to  his  teaching  as  to  its  scope  were  based 
on  an  erroneous  and  misleading  conception  of  its  nature. 

This  comprehensive  and  closely  reasoned  treatise,  which  gathers 
into  itself  the  life-long  burden  of  Mr.  Campbell's  teaching,  en- 
riched by  his  matured  thought,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  pro- 
test —  not  negative  but  positive  —  against  the  artificial  conception 
of  the  Atonement  as  an  ^^  arrangement "  by  which  sinners  may  be 
relieved  from  penalties  due  to  sin,  through  the  transfer  of  punish- 
ment to  a  divine  redeemer,  believed  in  as  a  substitute  for  their 
own  endless  punishment.  And  his  main  thesis  is  to  show  that  • 
"  it  was  the  spiritual  essence  and  nature  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christy  and  not  that  these  sufferings  were  penal  [which  he  does 
not  admit  as  true  or  Scriptui'al]  which  constituted  their  value  as 
entering  into  the  atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God  when  He 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himsdf^^  It  is  a  spiritual  as 
opposed  to  a  mechanical  conception,  and  therefore  one  which  does 
not  stop  at  the  surface,  but  reaches  down  to  the  nature  and  heart 
of  things.  This  external  and  inadequate  conception,  too  often  • 
made  to  do  duty  as  '^  gospel  preaching,"  and  responsible  for  repel- 
ling into  skepticism  many  thoughtful  and  earnest  spirits,  is  com- 
batted  at  every  point  by  Mr.  Campbell's  reverent  and  thoughtful 
presentation  of  the  true  and  Scriptural  conception,  which  is  at 
once  so  much  deeper,  more  profound,  and  more  practicaL 
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Mr.  Campbell  points  out  at  the  outset  that  the  original  source 
of  failure  in  the  more  artificial  and  limited  systems  to  grasp  a 
true  conception  of  the  Atonement  has  arisen  from  inadequate 
conceptions  of  its  nature^  which  had  not  till  recently  become 
an  object  of  special  study ;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in 
all  its  aspects  with  a  candor  and  spirituality  which  must  at- 
tract the  sympathy  of  all  spiritually  minded  readers,  even  when 
they  may  not  feel  able  to  agree  with  all  his  conclusions.  The 
view  he  holds  to  be  false  and  inadequate  regarding  its  object, 
retrospective  and  prospective,  is  that  which  maintains,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  sufiFerings  of  Christ  were  penal  and  substitution' 
ary^  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  Justification,  or  Imputation,  is  a 
mere  alteration  of  '^  legal  standing,"  instead  of  a  working  in  us 
of  the  realization  of  the  longings  of  a  Father's  heart,  and  conse- 
quently taking  out  of  the  ^tonement  its  revelation  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  as  Love^  as  the  righteous  Father^  seeking  in  us  the 
realization  of  his  holy  and  loving  will. 

But  in  the  first  place,  he  strongly  insists  on  the  truth  he  is 
never  tired  of  enforcing :  that  conscience  responds  or  witnesses 
to  the  revelation  of  ourselves  made  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  to  the 
needs-he  iov  an  atonement,  retrospective  and  prospective,  and  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  Otherwise  light  would  be  no  light  to  us. 
Nor  does  he  exclude  from  this  universal  consciousness  the  tes- 
timony of  heathen  sacrifice  and  the  ^'heroic  instances  of  self- 
sacrifice  connected  with  supposed  divine  requirements,"  which  — 

*'  To  His  cross  and  passion  bring 
Tbeir  fellowship  of  suffering." 

Yet  he  questions  whether  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  was  recognised 
as  the  element  in  these  which  gave  value  to  the  sacrifice.  And  he 
contrasts  the  vague  self-reproach  felt  in  comparative  spiritual 
darkness  with  that  keen  sense  of  sin,  which  arises  on  coming  into 
the  full  light  of  the  moral  law  of  love  to  God  and  man,  a  test  which 
agnostic  writers  universally  ignore.  Similarly,  the  appreciation 
of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  implies  a  development  of  conscience  and 
clearness  of  inward  light,  beyond  even  the  fullest  reception  of 
Scripture  teaching  on  sin,  guilt,  and  eternal  death,  yet  a  develop- 
ment of  which  the  conscience  is  quite  capable.  And  as  ordinary 
religion,  so  called,  is  too  ready  to  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  to 
secure  an  unknown  future  happiness,  all  true  preaching  should  be 
directed  to  raise  the  conscience  to  the  appreciation  of  the  glorious 
spiritual  reality  of  eternal  life. 

The  fairness  and  candor  with  which  he  himself  states  the  objec- 
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tions  and  difficulties  which  often  deter  earnest  seekers  from 
accepting  this  doctrine,  and  which  are  so  often  most  inadequately 
met,  are  well  calculated  to  disarm  opposition,  and  to  lead  and  se- 
cure a  patient  hearing  for  the  solution  which  he  offers.  In  regard 
to  the  often-urged  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
seems  to  introduce  an  unnecessary  complication  into  the  sim- 
plicity of  God's  love  and  forgiveness,  representing  the  love  of 
God  as  not  at  liberty  freely  to  express  itself,  but  as  having  diffi- 
culties and  hindrances  to  encounter,  the  removal  of  which  in- 
«  volved  such  an  unfathomable  mystery  as  the  incarnation  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  frankly  admits  the  double  difficulty. 
That  God  should  be  unable,  by  a  simple  act  of  will,  to  accomplish 
anything  He  desires,  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  He  will  accomplish  it 
at  such  a  cost  of  divine  self-sacrifice,  does  indeed  interpose  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  faith,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  adequate 
exposition  of  the  Atonement.  Yet  he  appeals  to  the  awakened 
conscience  of  man  as  evidence  that  the  very  elements  in  the 
Atonement  which  cause  difficulty  are  the  very  elements  which 
give  its  power  to  be  that  peace  and  hope  for  man  which  the 
gospel  contemplates,  and  which  a  simple  intimation  of  the  divine 
clemency  and  goodness  could  not  quicken  in  him.  It  is  that  God 
is  contemplated  as  manifesting  clemency  and  goodness  at  a  great 
cost^  and  not  by  a  simple  act  of  will  that  costs  nothing^  that  gives 
the  atonement  its  great  ^power  over  the  heart  of  man.  "  For 
there  is  a  deep,  yea,  the  deepest  spiritual  instinct  in  man,  which 
affirms,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  act  manifests  love^  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  God,  who  is  love.  No  manifestation  of  power  meet- 
ing me  can  so  assure  me  that  I  am  meeting  God,  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  love  does  I  Therefore  they  greatly  err  who  sy ek  an 
external  evidence  of  power  instead  of  an  internal  evidence  of 
love,  in  considering  the  claim  of  anything  to  be  received  as  from 
God.'' 

He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that,  while  the  very  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  do  seem  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  full  forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  truth 
too  often  ignored,  that  that  very  holiness  which,  by  its  repugnance 
to  sin,  would  seem  to  banish  the  sinners  to  outer  darkness  must, 
by  virtue  of  its  very  essence,  desire  that  the  sinner  should  cease  to 
be  sinful.  There  is  hope  for  him,  therefore,  not  from  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  alone,  but  from  his  very  holiness  and  righteousness^ 
if,  indeed,  these  can  be  divided,  except  in  our  limited  human  view. 
The  importance  of  this  thought  he  presses  home  in  words  which 
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form  the  key  to  the  very  essence  of  his  view  of  the  Atonement : 
'^  Not  that  it  tends  to  make  an  atonement  less  necessary,  but  that 
it  may  greatly  affect  the  nature  of  the  atonement  required ;  lot 
it  implies  that  the  prospective  aspect  of  the  Atonement  —  its 
reference  to  the  life  of  sonship  given  in  Christ  —  has  been  its 
most  important  aspect  as  respects  the  demands  of  righteousness 
and  holiness,  as  it  confessedly  is  as  respects  those  of  mercy  and  love. 
This  is-  so  ;  while,  assuredly,  it  is  also  true  that  the  retrospective 
aspect  of  the  Atonement  as  connecting  the  pardon  of  sin  with  the 
vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  divine  law  is  not  less  a  meetings 
of  a  demand  of  divine  love  than  of  the  demands  of  righteousness 
and  holiness.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  law  is 
love  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  critical  or  constructive  portion  of  this  most  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  work.  Nor  can  we  foUow  out  his  illustrations 
of  his  positions,  by  the  partial  history  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  continuity  of  his  life  of  sonship,  his  ministry  as  the 
outcoming  of  that  life,  —  the  mysterious  sufferings  which  surest 
"  not  a  wrath  coming  forth  from  the  Father^  but  a  power  of  eM 
which  the  Father  permitted  to  have  its  course^  and  yet  which  was 
to  be  met  not  in  the  might  of  power  at  all,  but  in  the  might  of 
realized  perfect  weakness,  whose  only  strength  was  the  strength 
of  faith^  as  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself 
when  about  to  meet  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness :  ^  And  yet  I 
am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me.'  "  In  the  close  of 
the  volume  he  brings  his  readers  to  that  vltimate  rest  in  the 
love  of  the  Father  which  is  too  often  obscured  by  interposing 
the  idea  of  '^  legal  standing  "  and  imputation  of  Christ's  merits, 
and  a  few  words  quoted  on  this  subject  will  best  close  this  brief 
and  imperfect  outline  :  ^^  Yes,  indeed,  our  right  confidence  in  the 
Father  is  direct^  and  is  confidence  in  his  Fatherly  heart  towards 
us,  as  also  our  confidence  in  the  Son  is  direct,  namely,  a  confr 
deuce  in  Him  as  our  proper  lifeJ^ 

The  volume,  a  good-sized  octavo,  in  large,  clear  type,  was  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  in  1859.  The  author  saw  the  last  proofs  of 
his  long-meditated  work  pass  out  of  his  hands  with  a  characteris- 
tically strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  task,  and  yet  with  the 
calm  peacefulness  of  one  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  himself,  or,  as  he  says  in 
the  end  of  the  volume,  to  lead  the  reader  to  hear^  with  himself, 
the  divine  voice.     The  somewhat  involved  style  in  which  it  is 
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written  —  the  reverse  of  epigrammatic  —  is  in  part,  at  least,  the 
result  of  his  intensely  reverent  and  conscientious  endeavor  so  to 
modify  and  qualify  his  statements  as  to  bring  them  as  close  as  he 
could  to  the  accurate  expression  of  the  nice  shades  of  thought  so 
important  in  explaining  spiritual  conceptions  by  the  inadequate 
medium  of  human  language.  The  complexity  of  its  style,  added 
to  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  even  the  very  profoundness  of  the 
thought,  all  told  against  any  possibility  of  speedy  popularity,  but 
the  author  was  well  content  that  it  should  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  but  appreciative  audience,  through  whose  minds 
it  has  gradually  filtered  into  those  of  many  others,  until  many  of 
its  positions  have  become  part  of  the  mental  heritage  of  our  gen- 
eration. Along  with  such  kindred  works  as  that  of  Maurice  on 
Sacrifice,  and  that  of  Bushnell  on  ^^  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  of 
Christ,"  it  has  to  a  great  extent  leavened  the  best  of  our  modem 
theology.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  a  work  so  pro- 
found and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  so  deeply  spiritual,  should 
not  have  found  its  way  into  our  theological  halls,  in  which  it 
might  do  so  much  to  inspire  a  nobler  type  of  Christian  teaching 
than  the  crude  populai'  theology  which  too  often  does  duty  for 
^'  evangelical "  preaching.  It  has  had  an  important  mission, 
however,  in  an  age,  the  needs  of  which  imperatively  demanded 
the  purification  of  current  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  unity  and  simplicity  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  expect  of  truth  in  all  its  spheres.^  One  of  its  earliest 
readers  in  England  was  the  well-known  Rev.  D.  J.  Yaughan,  who 
said  of  it  that  ^^  it  exactly  met  his  needs  at  the  time,"  and  who 
some  years  later  dedicated  his  own  work  on  ^^  Christian  Evidences  " 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  '^  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  many  invalua- 
ble lessons  learned  from  his  works."  Mr.  Campbell  himself  felt 
some  disappointment  as  to  his  hope  of  getting  the  ear  of  the 
church  at  large,  and  was  ^'  very  thankful  for  the  measure  of  re- 
sponse that  Comes  to  me  from  time  to  time,"  as  ^^  justifying  the 
hope  that  there  must  be  much  response  that  never  reaches  me." 

^  The  first  criticism  on  this  book  which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  author,  indi- 
cated any  real  insight,  and  which  noticed  the  works  on  the  same  subject  by 
Dr.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  Young,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Prichard,  Rector  of 
Jjeffenham,  and  appeared  in  the  North  British  Review.  It  is  a  fair  and  appre- 
ciative critique,  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
author,  a  man  of  deeply  thoughtful,  truthful,  and  religious  spirit.  "  His  humble 
tone  of  mind,"  writes  Mr.  Campbell,  *'  and  the  way  he  listened  to  what  I  was 
enabled  to  say,  on  points  on  which  he  had  difficulties,  quite  abased  me  in  my 
own  thoughts." 
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Between  the  publication  of  this  and  his  next  book  he  had  a 
severe  illness,  while  visiting  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Roseneath, 
which  brought  him  very  near  death,  and  gave  him  very  solemn 
experiences. 

The  publication  of  the  ^'  Essays  and  Reviews  "  and  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  conflict  regarding  inspiration  were  the  moving 
forces  that  prompted  Mr.  Campbell  to  take  up  his  pen  again,  and 
publish,  in  1862,  his  ^'  Thoughts  on  Revelation,'^  in  which  he 
especially  enforces  the  '^  self-evidencing  nature  of  the  light "  of 
the  Scriptures,  while,  at  the  same  time,  reverently  insisting  on  the 
distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  revelation  and  that  inspi- 
ration of  the  divine  life  which  gives  the  true  comprehension  of 
its  teaching.  He  was  thankful,  for  himself,  that  he  had  always 
been  impressed  with  this  distinction^  and  wrote  about  this  time 
the  following  suggestive  words :  ^'  I  feel  that  I  might  have  rested 
in  much  rejection  of  Scripture,  if  I  had  felt  at  liberty  to  refuse 
portions  in  which  /  did  not  see  what  was  of  God ;  while  these 
very  portions  have  afterwards  come  to  seem  to  be  full  of  divint 
light.^^  Of  the  new  "historical  criticism,"  of  which  he  knew 
little,  he  wrote :  "  In  its  present  state,  it  seems  to  have  its  chief 
value  in  being  a  peculiar  and  very  searching  trial  of  our  faith. 
It  may  yet  develop  into  an  aid  to  faith."  The  "  Thoughts  on 
Revelation,"  being  much  more  easily  understood,  soon  gained 
many  more  readers  than  his  former  works,  and  his  cousin,  Norman 
Macleod,  wrote  to  him  of  this  "  noble  book ;  what  a  marvelous 
advance  you  have  made  in  diction  !  This  book  is  as  clear  as  sun- 
shine I  " 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  in  detail  on  the  remaining  years 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  life,  so  full  of  peaceful  and  fruitful  thought, 
so  calm  and  holy  in  their  spirit  of  love  and  faith.  The  writer's 
personal  recollection  of  him  belongs  to  these  quiet  years,  while  he 
still  lived  at  Laurel-Bank,  and  still  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
"  burning  questions  "  of  the  day.  Yet  about  himself  there  seemed 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  heavenly  calm,  as  of  one  whose  "  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  His  noble  expansive  brow  and 
deeply  thoughtful  face,  along  with  his  winning  gentleness  of  ex- 
pression, conveyed  the  impression  of  intellect,  candor,  humility, 
and  reverence,  —  a  "  mingling  of  grace  and  truth,"  as  Dr. 
Yaughan  happily  expressed  it,  which  made  even  the  unreflecting 
feel  as  if  his  genial  presence  were  a  sanctuary,  and  he  himself 
one  of  "  the  pure  in  heart,"  blessed  with  the  vision  of  One  who  is 
invisible.     He  studied  with  special  interest  all  the  phases  of 
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modem  religious  thought,  especially  in  regard  to  '^  external  au- 
thority," and  rejoiced  to  hear  ^^  many  voices  uttering  free  thought 
on  the  large  hope  for  man  that  is  in  God."  Maurice,  Jowett, 
and  other  well-known  thinkers  were  among  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, but  his  sympathy  was  much  greater  with  the  former 
than  the  latter.  He  read  Mansel  on  the  ^^  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought "  with  great  pain,  but  in  after  years  was  led  by  his 
^^  Metaphysics  "  to  see  that  his  language  about  the  ^'  absolute  and 
unconditioned"  is  almost  technical  language,  and  his  idea  of 
"  regulative  truth  "  not  ngcessarily  the  expression  of  such  a  posi- 
tive holding  that  ^^  we  cannot  know  God  I  as  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be.  Nevertheless,  I  still  regret  his  state  of  mind  on  the  subject ; 
for  it  does  not  savor  of  the  possession  of  light."  The  thought  of 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  all  deep  religious  questions  was, 
however,  very  present  with  him.  He  read  the  life  of  F.  W. 
Robertson  with  deep  interest,  and  much  regret  that  he  should 
have  ^^  missed  in  Evangelicalism  what  was  to  me  its  root  and 


essence." 


His  beloved  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  passed  away  in  1866, 
but  with  Mr.  Erskine  the  long  and  tender  friendship  remained 
undiminished,  and  was  outwai'dly  cemented,  as  the  years  went 
on,  by  the  marriage  of  his  favorite  niece  Miss  Macnabb  to  Mr. 
Erskine's  nephew  and  heir,  a  union  which  was  a  source  of  great 
happiness  to  both  families.  His  own  children,  as  they  grew  up, 
were  naturally  scattered,  his  eldest  son  (and  biographer)  entering 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  was  natural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. His  letters  to  his  children  are  full  of  fatherly  love  and 
most  thoughtful,  tender  counsel.  His  eyes  troubled  him  for  some 
time,  but  a  successful  operation  for  cataract  restored  his  failing 
sight.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  significant  event  as 
related  to  his  earlier  history.  In  1870,  his  seventieth  year,  he  left 
the  home  of  so  many  years  at  Laurel-Bank  for  a  more  retired  rest- 
ing place  at  Roseneath,  among  his  beloved  hills,  and  opposite  to 
his  early  parish,  "  the  HowJ^  ^  This  quiet  spot,  where  he  could 
feast  his  eyes  on  the  same  glorious  sunset  views  that  he  had  so 
loved  in  youth,  was  appropriately  called  Achnashie^  —  meaning, 
^'  The  Field  of  Peace." 

The  same  year  had  seen  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Erskine, 
to  him  an  irreparable  loss,  and  one  which  brought  to  himself  a 
realization  of  death,  ^'  which  has  been  the  nearest  thiug  to  the 

^  Prononnoed  Rue, 
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mental  part  of  dying  that  I  have  yet  known."  Yet  be  says: 
"  Forty-three  years  of  a  friendship  begun  in  the  light  of  the  love 
of  God  to  man,  and  having,  through  its  whole  course,  its  interests 
in  the  aspects  which  existence  presents  in  the  light  of  that  love, 
ought  to  make  parting  in  the  same  light  of  love  easy,  parting 
with  one  who  is  exchanging  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance  for  the 
inheritance  itself." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1871,  just  forty  years  from  the  day  when 
he  had  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  for  his 
supposed  ^'  heresy,"  a  memorial  was  publicly  presented  to  him  in 
Glasgow  by  representatives  of  the  principal  churches  of  Scotland, 
the  spokesman  of  the  committee  being  his  friend  and  cousin, 
Norman  Macleod.  In  the  address  presented,  he  is  recognized  as 
*^  one  who,  in  his  fearless  adherence  to  that  which  he  held  to  be 
the  trutli  of  God,  has  never  been  tempted  to  forget  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,"  and  the  conviction  was  expressed 
that  his  ^^  labors  and  example  had  been  the  means  of  deepening 
religious  thought  and  life  in  our  country,  his  influence  a  source  of 
strength  and  flight  to  the  churches,  and  that  in  writings  and  in 
words  he  had  ever  united  independence  of  mind  with  humility 
and  reverence  for  divine  truth,  and  deep  spiritual  insight  with 
the  purity  and  tenderness  of  Christian  love." 

So  signal  an  instance  of  the  living  power  of  truth  and  the  le- 
versal  of  hasty  condemnation  could  not  but  deeply  gratify  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  his  letters  express  heartfelt  thankfulness,  though 
he  characteristically  felt  ^^  such  a  testimony  as  rather  applicable  to 
the  ideal  I  had  before  me  than  to  what  I  attained."  Shortly  after 
this  event  he  began  to  write  his  last  work,  entitled  ^'  Reminiscences 
and  Reflections,"  which  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  beginning 
of  this  sketch.  A  gathering  of  nearly  all  his  scattered  family  at 
Achnaskie,  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  was  another  event  of  great 
joy  to  him,  in,  as  it  proved,  the  last  months  of  his  long,  thought- 
ful life.  To  the  end  he  was  engaged  in  writing  on  those  high 
and  holy  themes  which  it  was  the  mission  of  his  life  to  unfold. 
On  his  last  day  of  health  he  wrote  the  concluding  words  of  his 
"  Reminiscences  and  Reflections,"  which  were  as  follows :  "  The  re- 
lation of  faith  to  righteousness,  then,  is  the  relation  of  our  response 
to  God,  to  God's  voice  to  us.  It  is  thus  a  reflection  of  the  divine 
righteousness.  A  reflection  which  is  one  with  what  it  reflects  is 
righteousness^  —  a  living  reflection  from  and  in  .the  whole  man, 
thought  and  will,  intellect  and  spirit." 

And  so  his  work  on  earth  was  done,  and  after  a  brief  but  severe 
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illness  of  six  days,  he  followed  his  two  early  friends  into  the  land 
where  the  "  reflections,"  we  may  well  believe,  "  give  place  to  the 
fuller  light."  Years  before  he  had  written  to  a  friend  that, 
**  were  he  to  live  a  thousand  years  of  Christian  usefulness,  he 
would  die  looking  simply  to  Christ  as  at  the  firsts  And  this 
simple  faith  was  with  him  to  the  end.  In  his  mind  and  on  his 
lips,  in  the  last  days,  was  that  noble  answer  to  the  first  question 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  was  to  him  such  a  fountain  of 
light  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry :  '^  Man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever."  ^^  I  never  saw  so  much 
meaning  in  these  words  before^^^  he  said,  and  he  "felt  what  a 
blessing  it  was  that  these  words  were  taught  to  all  the  children 
in  Scotland,"  adding,  "  but  how  Jew  do  know  them  1 "  And  so, 
with  thought  and  heart  and  voice  dwelling  on  the  riches  of  his 
Father's  love  and  mercy,  he"  fell  on  sleep."  There  are  few,  if 
any,  who  would  not  echo  the  heartfelt  words  of  his  cousin,  Nor- 
man Macleod,  in  his  tribute  in  "  Good  Words  : "  "  Dr.  Campbell 
was  the  best  man,  without  exception,  I  have  ever  known.  His 
character  was  the  most  perfect  embodiment  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. ^^ 

Perhaps  no  more  significant  indication  o^  the  leavening  influ- 
ence of  his  work  could  be  given  than  the  simple  juxtaposition  of 
two  passages,  written  by  the  same  author^  with  an  interval  of 
about  twenty-five  years  between  them.  The  first  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Hanna's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,"  published  in  1851,  and  refers 
to  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Campbell.  The  second  passage,  from 
his  "  Life  of  Mr.  Erskine,"  refers  to  the  same  event,  after  giving 
a  much  more  accurate  and  sympathetic  account  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
position :  — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Row,  a  young  minister  of  ardent 
jplety^  but  of  slender  theological  discrimination^  in  pleading  on 
the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  .  .  .  was  teaching  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  the  standards  of  his  church.  ...  To  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1831,  every  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may 
turn  with  pride  when  he  desires  a  proof  how  readily  false  doc- 
trine can  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Supreme  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  how  promptly  and  faithfully  the  decisions  of  that 
court  have  been  given  forth."  ^ 

"  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Church  now  would  eject  neither  one  nor  the  other 
(Campbell  nor  Scott).     If  so,  there  must  have  come  over  her 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Chaltaers,  by  Dp.  Hanna. 
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some  modification  either  of  her  own  belief  in  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Confession,  or  of  her  demand  for  an  entire  conformity 
therewith.  To  many  that  Confession  may  not  now  appear  as  full 
and  perfect  a  representation  of  divine  truth  as  it  did  to  the  men 
of  a  by-gone  generation.  To  many  it  may  appear  as  setting  forth 
but  one  side  or  aspect  of  that  truth.  To  many  it  may  appear  as 
too  wide  in  its  range,  too  minute  in  its  details  to  warrant  the 
subscription  to  all  its  articles.  To  many  these  articles  may  i^ 
pear  -to  be  of  such  different  relative  worth  and  importance,  that 
unbelief  of  some  of  them  ought  not  to  involve  forfeiture  of  office. 
However  in  these  respects  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Church 
is  not  standing  now  in  the  ground  she  occupied  forty-seven  years 
ago ;  and  the  time  may  come^  ere  lon^g^  for  her  to  achnotcledge 
and  indicate  the  change  in  her  position.^^  ^ 

And  this  change  was  due,  in  no^mall  degree,  to  the  infloenoe 
of  Dr.  Campbell's  Christ-like  life  and  earnest  writings,  along  with 
those  of  his  friend  Thomas  Erskine.  With  both,  the  keynote  of 
all  they  wrote  was  the  full^  f'reCy  forgiving^  Fatherly  love  of 
God,  And  this  is  a  keynote  to  which  our  modem  thought  is 
far  from  being  perfectly  attuned  as  yet,  as  we  may  notice  from 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  in  an  otherwise  admirable  arti- 
cle in  ^^  The  Atlantic  Monthly  "  on  the  ^'  Change  in  New  Engknd 
Theology  : "  ^^  If  the  divine  love  is  a  possession  worth  securing^ 
it  must  he  attained  by  effort  and  continued  struggled  To  such 
a  false  conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  God  to  man, 
Mr.  Campbell's  teaching  would  form  an  effectual  antidote.  And 
few  teachers  have  ever  shown,  from  first  to  last,  such  a  oontina- 
ity  and  natural  development  of  the  thought  of  God  as  the  freely 
loving,  forgiving,  and  redeeming  Father,  as  did  John  McLeod 
Campbell. 

Agnes  Maule  Machar. 

^  Life  and  Letten  of  Thomas  Erskxne,  hj  Dr.  Hanna. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  IN  MODERN 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION.^ 

We  are  met  as  members  of  a  seminary,  which,  eighty-four 
years  ago,  was  opened  for  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Every  student  in  these  halls  is  required  by  our  Constitution  to 
^^  make  the  Bible  the  object  of  his  most  attentive,  diligent,  and 
prayerful  study."  This  duty  is  above  all  other  duties.  Every 
professor  is  pledged  in  like  manner  to  interpret  the  sacred  vol« 
ume  with  integrity  and  fidelity. 

It  is  no  slight  aid  to  our  mutual  helpfulness  in  this  high  calling 
and  rare  privilege  that  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  region 
which  has  been  cradled  in  and  nursed  on  a  divine  revelation, 
not  alien  from  but  friendly  to  human  reason.  From  the  begin- 
ning Andover  Hill  has  held  up  the  Lamp  of  Inspiration  to  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding.  The  time  no  less  than  the  place  is 
auspicious. 

Never  were  the  twin  lights  of  science  and  democracy  shining 
more  brightly  on  the  path  of  the  Biblical  scholar. 

This  is  the  hour  when  press  and  pulpit  vie  with  one  another  m 
discussing  Biblical  inspiration  and  authority. 

What  the  sixteenth  century  discovered,  the  nineteenth  century 
is  rediscovering  —  the  English  Bible, 

Now,  as  then,  one  side  of  the  great  movement  is  a  popular  one. 
We  feel  its  throb  in  the  Sunday-School  International  Lesson,  in 
the  Bible  Beading  of  Christian  Workers,  in  the  phraseology  and 
literature  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
in  the  eager  assemblies  of  Chautauqua  and  of  Northfield  clamoring 
for  the  Word  of  Life.  Already  our  state  associations  and  our 
missionary  superintendents  are  welcoming  this  voice  of  God. 

The  other  and  the  profounder  side  of  the  Biblical  movement  is 
scholarly.  It  was  a  scholar,  now  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  barely  five  years  ago  practically  initiated  the  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  American  College.  A  group  of  American 
teachers,  in  which  Andover's  representative  stood  second  to  none, 
has  just  made  the  Plymouth  Sun^roer  School  a  long  illumination  of 
the  book  the  Pilgrims  loved.  For  what  were  the  cheers  of  more 
than  a  hundred  Congregationalists  at  Oxford  the  past  July,  after 
courses  of  Biblical  criticism  ?    They  were  for  the  great  scholars  of 

^  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  theological  year  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  September  21, 1892. 
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England,  Scotland,  and  America  who  have  not  merely  left  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  secure,  but  made  the  English  Bible 
a  new  book.  The  surface  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  flow 
one  way,  while  the  deeper  polar  current  of  the  icebergs  flows 
another.  But  the  currents  of  theological  interest  on  the  lips  of 
the  many  and  from  the  brains  of  the  few  flow  alike  toward  the 
one  meridian  of  the  word  of  God. 

My  theme,  then,  chooses  itself.  It  is  the  place  of  the  English 
Bible  for  the  ministry  of  the  future.  You  anticipate,  if  you  do 
not  compel,  my  proposition  about  to  be  discussed.  Stated  at  its 
simplest  it  is,  '^  The  English  Bible  should  have  the  foremost  place 
in  modern  theological  education." 

Suffer  me  to  linger  for  a  moment  on  this  statement.  It  is  not 
a  truism.  It  is  not  a  presumption.  The  question  of  the  English 
Bible  in  theology  is  like  the  question  of  Home  Kule  in  the 
British  Parliament.  It  brooks  no  delay.  It  admits  of  no  rival. 
It  dominates  all  parties.  It  absorbs  all  thoughts.  Many  a 
mighty  theme  and  influence  mrst  be  temporarily  and  relatively 
shouldered  aside.  Science  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  minister. 
It  promotes  exact  observation  and  love  of  truth,  besides  imparting 
a  breadth  of  vision  and  richness  of  symbolism  all  its  own.  The 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  are  a  preacher's  second  self.  They 
are  so  many  doors  into  the  many-chambered  palace  of  truth. 
The  history  of  dogma  and  the  traditions  of  the  church  he  cannot 
overestimate,  he  will  not  underestimate.  By  all  means  let  the 
Christian  student  open  his  soul  to  Christian  experience.  Christian 
consciousness.  Christian  philosophy,  Christian  personality.  Bat 
let  him  see  to  it  that  each  and  all  of  these  faculties  do  obeisance 
in  the  present  crisis  to  the  English  Bible,  which  in  some  sort 
illustrates  and  epitomizes  them  all,  as  it  takes  precedence  of  them 
all.  Hers  is  the  throne  of  the  theological  education  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  No  conservative,  even  with  his  preposterous 
proof-texts,  can  steal  away  her  sceptre.  No  progressive,  with 
his  most  reckless  and  destructive  hypotheses,  can  do  aught  bat 
consolidate  her  sway. 

My  theme  is  sufficiently  before  you.  I  ask  you  next  to  con- 
sider this  preeminence  of  the  English  Bible  in  modern  theological 
education  from  two  points  of  view :  (1)  the  philosophical ;  (2) 
the  practical. 

(1)  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  English  Bible  should 
hold  this  primary  and  controlling  place  in  the  instruction  of  the 
ministry  ? 
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I  answer,  first,  because  of  what  the  English  Bible  is  and  is 
seen  to  be  to^ay. 

The  modern  church  echoes  the  Westminster  Confession,  to  be 
sure.  With  it  we  see  and  laud  "  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter, 
the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent 
of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory 
to  God),  the  full  discovery  Holy  Scripture  makes  of  the  only  way 
of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies  and 
the  entire  perfection  thereof."  But  while  we  repeat  the  vener- 
able phrases,  we  ennoble  and  enrich  them  with  the  spoils  of 
modern  scholarship. 

The  English  Bible  is  no  amulet  from  the  skies.  It  is  no  urn  of 
magical  verses.  It  is  no  dialect  of  archangels.  It  is  no  Hebrew 
calculating-machine.  It  is  no  short-hand  report  of  the  past.  It 
is  no  iron-clad  programme  of  the  future.  It  is  no  law-book  of  a 
nation  in  the  clouds.  It  is  no  prayer-book  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
above.  It  is  no  idyl  or  proverb  or  narrative  or  drama  or  biogra- 
phy or  correspondence  or  apocalypse  unruffled  by  human  feeling 
and  unstained  by  human  crime. 

Eather  is  it  a  library  and  a  literature  palpitating  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the*  li\dng  God  and  vibrating  with  the  accents  of  living 
men.  The  sacred  record  has  its  stages  of  historic  growth.  The 
sacred  writers  speak  from  their  own  individuality  and  environ- 
ment, none  the  less  but  all  the  more  that  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  endeared  words^  now  simple  as  prose,  now  sub- 
lime as  poetry,  nowhere  claim  to  be  original  autographs.  The 
diverse  books,  although  often  astonishingly  exact,  make  no  pre- 
tension to  mathematical  precision,  still  less  to  scientific  infallibil- 
ity. In  a  sense  quite  unlike  that  intended  by  the  Declaration  on 
the  Truth  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  "  London  Times  "  of  last  De- 
cember, •'  They  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  they  mean  what  they 
say."  From  the  standpoint  of  criticism  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
stratified  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
Israel.  The  New  Testament  is  the  biography  of  the  church's 
founder  and  the  history  of  the  church's  external  and  internal  life 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Abraham,  who  was  also  the 
Son  of  God. 

The  English  Bible  is  the  most  human  of  books.  Its  every  page 
is  stamped  with  exile,  poverty,  shame,  persecution,  martyrdom,  by 
its  heroic  translators.  Its  sacred  names  are  precious  to  human 
hearts  and  homes,  to  the  stranger,  the  traveler,  the  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  captive,  the  soldier,  the  laborer,  the  bride,  the  little 
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child,  the  great  legislator,  the  poet,  and  the  sage.  The  Psalter 
alone  touches  every  key  in  the  gamut  of  human  sorrow  and  joy, 
fear  and  hope,  wrath  and  love,  prayer  and  praise.  A  single  fu- 
neral is  the  pedestal  from  which  its  majestic  accents  interpreted 
by  the  human  voice  speak  exquisite  consolation  to  the  human  sool. 
Is  this  volume  of  humanity  without  human  error?  Calvin  and 
Luther  thought  not.  Modern  scholarship  agrees  with  them.  Not 
readily  will  you  dragoon  men  into  recantation  by  the  plea  that  in- 
errancy is  essential  to  infallible  authority.  We  revere  the  Bible 
because  it  seeks  the  divinest  of  ends.  For  its  aim  is  to  reveal  God 
the  Eternal  Father,  to  attest  Christ  the  only  begotten  Son,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  to  mediate  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  soul's  renewer 
and  the  churches  advocate,  to  enshrine  salvation  from  sin  to  man 
the  penitent,  to  set  duty  in  the  clasp  of  immortality.  In  that  sense 
it  is  not  only  the  book  of  God,  it  is  the  God  of  Books. 

The  primacy  of  the  English  Bible  in  modern  theological  educa- 
tion rests  also  and  not  less  firmly  on  its  relation  to  other  theologi- 
ccd  disciplines. 

One  of  these  is  sacred  literature.  But  of  this  inspiring  field  the 
English  Bible  is  at  once  the  fountain-head  and  the  masterpiece. 
The  minister  who  has  learned  its  sinewy  dialect,  its  sonorous  mu- 
sic, its  impassioned  Psalter,  and  its  peaceful  Gospels,  its  Prophets 
'crying  to  a  corrupt  society  with  the  voice  of  the  reformer,  and 
its  Epistles  anatomizing  the  sinful  soul  with  the  scalpel  of  the 
psychologist,  its  Genesis  fresh  with  the  dew  of  creation's  dawn,  its 
Apocalypse  lurid  with  the  fiames  of  the  Final  Judgment  and 
glowing  with  the  jewels  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  has  the  key  to 
all  holy  literature  in  his  hand.  He  does  not  stand  at  the 
threshold.  He  enters  into  the  temple  of  Scripture.  Take 
Professor  R.  G.  Moulton's  comparatively  recently  published  illus- 
tration in  the  Study  of  the  English  Bible  as  a  Classic.  Liet  the 
Plagues  of  Egypt  be  the  topic.  '^  In  Exodus  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  incidents  which  may  be  called  epic.  The  succes- 
sive physical  convulsions  pass  before  us  like  a  moving  panorama, 
and  against  this  ever-darkening  background  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  relief  two  heroic  figures,  —  Pharaoh,  with  the 
hardening  heart,  and  Moses,  the  wonder-working  delivei*er, — 
until  the  whole  finds  a  double  climax  in  Pharaoh  with  his  hosts 
overthrown  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Moses  leading  the  delivered  Israel- 
ites in  a  song  of  triumph.  In  the  Psalms  we  again  come  upon  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  But  now  the  description  is  lyric.  Each  inci- 
dent appears  artistically  diminished  until  it  is  no  more  than  a 
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link  in  a  chain  of  providence.  Each  phtgue  is  told  in  a  clause  with 
only  the  lyric  rhythm  to  convey  the  march  of  events.  A  third 
account  is  found  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  Here  the  reverent  curi- 
osity of  a  later  age  has  ventured  to  read  into  the  reticence  of  the 
earlier  narrative  a  whole  array  of  terrible  details.  Where  Exodus 
spoke  of  a  darkness  which  might  be  felt,  the  author  of  W^isdom 
imagines  all  that  the  imprisoned  Egyptians  felt  in  the  overpower- 
ing dark:  the  strange  apparitions,  the  sad  visions  with  heavy 
countenance,  the  sound  of  falling  noises,  the  dread  of  the  very 
air  which  could  on  no  side  be  avoided,  and  themselves  to  them- 
selves more  dreadful  than  the  darkness.  Thus,  on  this  one  topic 
we  have  three  literary  styles,  —  the  epic,  the  lyric,  and  the  pic- 
turesque,—  perfectly  illustrated  ;  and  no  more  possibility  of  con- 
troversy in  the  whole  than  if  we  were  listening  to  HandeFs  Orato- 
rio of  '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  '*  Biblical  history,  too,  is  a  sham  and  a 
snare  apart  from  the  vernacular  version.  The  sober,  patient,  ac- 
curate, truth-loving  exegesis,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  either  flow  from  or  centre  in  the  English  Bible.  What  can 
we  know  of  Christian  ethics  without  drawing  from  the  English 
Old  Testament  the  ethics  of  Judaism  and  from  the  English  New 
Testament  the  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity?  Theology  itself 
feels  this  ground-swell,  and  shows  it  in  two  ways.  First,  by  i^ 
more  critical  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  buttressing  dogma.  Second, 
and  more  notably,  by  passing  from  the  systematic  to  the  Biblical 
stage.  Sociology  has  been  paraded  as  a  triumph  of  the  secular 
over  the  sacred  in  theological  education.  It  is  really,  in  its  triple 
strand  of  labor,  charity,  and  crime,  reaching  ever  deeper  into  the 
sacred  Hebrew  institutions,  as  in  the  family,  the  state,  the  school 
it  is  pressing  forward,  applying  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  from  an  Episcopal 
rector  of  twelve  years'  standing,  once  a  student  in  this  institu- 
tion, the  testimony :  ^*  The  lectures  I  heard  at  Andover  on  the 
English  Bible  were  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  my  two 
years'  instruction  in  the  seminaries  of  my  own  church." 

Yet  a  third  cause  of  the  commanding  place  of  the  English  Bible 
in  the  training  of  the  church.  The  light  of  modem  discovery 
in  and  around  Palestine  has  largely  emanated  from  it. 

The  lovers  of  the  English  Bible  have  supported  and  spurred 
the  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Were  there  no 
other  result  save  their  incomparable  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated  throughout  the  world  would  be 
their  debtors.     No  sneers  at  their  outlay  or  shallow  apologetics 
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can  blot  out  such  a  service  to  the  vernacular  version.-  A  Ger- 
man missionary  found,  a  French  archaeologist  lost,  the  Moabite 
Stone.  But  an  English  Biblical  scholar  recovered  and  reconsti- 
tuted the  original  in  the  Louvi*e  by  sending  to  France  the  frag- 
ments in  the  hands  of  English  explorers.  To-day  there  are  admi- 
rable reprints  of  the  defaced  Siloam  Inscription  in  Jerusalem  and 
at  Leipsic.  But  the  earliest  intelligible  copy  of  this  monumeut  of 
the  days  of  Isaiah  was  made  by  an  English  savant  sitting  two 
hours  in  the  water  and  mud.  The  intense  enthusiasm  of  an 
Englishman  for  the  English  Bible  carried  him  below  the  floor  of 
Solomon's  temple  to  the  niche  of  the  PhoBuician  jar.  It  was  be 
alone  who  proved  by  the  absence  of  stone  chipping  in  the  black 
mould  and  the  presence  of  red  marks  like  those  of  Sidon  that  the 
stones  were  fashioned  in  the  quarry,  and  a  Phoenician  was  the 
master-builder  of  the  temple,  as  Holy  Scripture  had  said.  But 
for  an  English  explorer,  the  Hittites  of  the  Old  Testament  might 
still  be  in  the  realm  of  fancy  instead  of  fact. 

The  church  is  at  home  to-day  in  the  civilization  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.    But  who  resurrected  those  horses  swifter  than  the  leo- 
pards, those  chariots  glancing  like  the  lightning,  painted  on  the 
pages  of  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  ?     Who  made  the  pedagogic,  ar- 
tistic, administrative,  theological  framework  of  Daniel  real  and 
comprehensible  as  the  winged  lions   of   Nineveh?      Who  hung 
between   heaven   and   earth   on  the   Behistun  Rock  till  he  had 
extorted   the  triple   secret  wrapped  up  by  Darius  the  Great  in 
the  crabbed  cuneiform  character?     Who  matched  the  mutilated 
tiles  of  the  Eponyn  Canon,  until  from  the  days  of  Ahab  and 
Jehu  the  Old  Testament  chronology  begins  to  approach  that  of 
Greece   and  Rome   in  exactitude?      Who  excited  such  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  in  a  Bible-reading  public  by  his  translation  of  the 
Deluge-tablet  that  an  English  newspaper  sent  him  to  the  ruins 
of  Sennacherib's  palace  and  the  ti*easures  of  Assurbanipal's  library? 
Who  re-created  the  home,  the  language,  the  art,  the  astronomy, 
the   religion   of   Abraham   in   Ur  of   the  Chaldees,   and   made 
more  than  historically  probable  that  much-disputed  campaign  of 
Chedorlaomer  ?     And   who,  in  a  recent  number  of  a  scientific 
and  exegetical  journal,  has  accentuated  the  Assyrian  reasonable- 
ness of  even  the  derided  miracle  of  the  fish  swallowing  Jonah  to 
a  people  believing  in  the  fish-god  Oannes?     There  is  but  one 
answer :    English-speaking  scholars,  passionately  attached  to  the 
English  Bible  and  determined  to  utilize  every  scintilla  of  light 
that  the  resurrecting  spade  might  fling  over  it. 
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The  same  is  true  of  Egyptology.  For  while  to  Champollion, 
the  Frenchman,  we  owe  the  key  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  to 
Brugsch,  the  German,  the  Geographical  and  Hieroglyphical 
Dictionary,  we  owe  to  England  and  the  people  cherishing  the 
English  Bible  as  their  heritage  the  recent  marvels  of  excavation 
in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  I  need  only  mention  the  work  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  last  ten  years.  Tanis  stratified 
has  emerged  from  the  swamp,  and  revealed  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression.  Pithom,  the  starting  point  of  the  Exodus,  and 
so  of  sacred  history,  has  disclosed  its  name  and  site  as  the  abode 
of  the  setting  sun  god.  Naucratis  has  yielded  up  Greek  coins, 
weights,  inscriptions,  warehouses,  and  temples,  at  the  stumbling 
foot  of  a  farmyard  explorer,  as  in  the  days  when  the  Maccabees 
were  almost  crushed  by  persecuting  Autiochus.  ^^  The  castle  of 
the  Jew's  daughter"  has  chased  away  the  shadows  of  night  at 
once  from  the  prison  of  the  Jewish  princesses  and  from  the  great 
stones  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Bu- 
bastis  even,  the  Pi-Beseth  of  Ezekiel,  has  regained  the  celebrity 
which  the  Father  of  History  gave  it  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
and  has  poured  forth  from  the  festival  hall  of  Osarkou  II.  a 
processional  of  wreathed  women  and  swimming  priests  as  volup- 
tuous and  mysterious  as  Sekket's  castanet  could  make  it.  Apart 
from  the  English  Bible,  not  even  Miss  Edwards'  genius  as  a 
popularizer  of  archaeological  research,  not  even  Mr.  Petrie's  genius 
as  a  heaven-born  excavator,  could  have  made  the  fund  a  success. 
With  it  the  way  has  been  paved  to  the  marvels  of  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  Tablets  and  the  treasures  of  the  archsBological  survey. 
The  lists  of  Karnak  have  verified  the  geography  of  Joshua.  The 
Philistines  have  unveiled  their  faces  in  paintings  fresh  as  yester- 
day. The  correspondence  of  the  wedges  has  illuminated  the 
secular  and  sacred  rank  of  the  Jerusalem  before  the  exodus. 

I  hasten  to  add  a  fourth  reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  Bible  in  modem  theological  education.  Current  English 
literature  is  contributing  works  of  unique  importance  concerning 
it. 

Hardly  ten  years  ago  the  foregoing  statement  could  not  have 
been  made.  Robertson  Smith's  "  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church  "  was  convulsing  the  church  in  Scotland  (1882),  while 
Professor  George  T.  Ladd's  "  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture " 
(1883)  was  regarded  as  an  heretical  bombshell  in  our  American 
Zion.  Why  ?  Largely  because  these  works  embodied  the  i*esults 
of  German  Biblical  criticism.     So  much  German  pestilence,  so 
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much  American  quarantine.  How  different  the  situation  to-day ! 
In  quantity  and  quality  the  books  in  our  mother  tongue  concern- 
ing the  Bible,  even  within  a  twelvemonth,  are  more  than  respec- 
table.    They  are  meritorious  and  memorable. 

Let  me  place  first  that  marvel  of  learning  and  critical  insight, 
always  emphasizing  the  important,  never  omitting  the  ethical, 
which  German  authority  has  pronounced  original  and  masterly, 
and  American,  not  less  high,  has  found  the  epoch-making  book  of 
the  year.  I  mean  Cheyne's  '^  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Psalter.'^ 
On  the  displacement  of  Hebrew  music  by  the  Greek,  on  the  con- 
gregational instead  of  the  individual  ^^  I,"  on  the  upbui-sting  of  a 
post-exilian  spring  of  song  apart  from  pre-exilian  fountains,  there 
has  been  critical  dissent.  He  goes  too  far.  But  on  the  back- 
ground of  many  a  psalm,  and  on  the  theological  conceptions  of  the 
Psalter  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  separate  books  in  the  sphere  of  com- 
parative religion,  criticism  is  agreed  that  the  author  has  poured  a 
flood  of  light. 

At  its  side  may  stand  the  work  of  Cheyne's  friend  and  colleague, 
which,  we  are  assured.  Professor  Stearns,  of  Bangor,  honored 
with  his  most  patient  investigation  just  before  his  untimely  death, 
and  in  which  every  modest,  candid,  independent,  reverent  student 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  detect  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own,  — 
Canon  Driver's  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." In  an  hour  of  panic  we  may  repeat  his  golden  words: 
*^  Critical  conclusions  affect  not  the  fact  of  revelation,  but  only  its 
foTtn^'*  Do  we  think  criticism  a  demon  to  be  exorcised  ?  Never 
let  us  forget  his  other  statement,  ^'  Criticism  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian scholars  does  not  banish  or  destroy  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  presupposes  it.  It  seeks  only  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  it  operates  and  the  literary  forms 
through  which  it  manifests  itself ;  and  thus  it  helps  us  to  frame 
truer  conceptions  of  the  methods  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
employ  in  revealing  himself  to  his  ancient  people  Israel,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  himself  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Principal  Cave's  construction  of  Driver's  position  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  misconstruction.  The  date  of  the  composition  is  one 
thing.  The  date  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  that  composi- 
tion is  another.  The  Bishop  of  Colchester's  protest  must  call  out 
oounter>protest.  Conclusions  without  evidence,  prosaic  criticisms 
of  poetry,  possibility  preferred  to  probability,  reason  subordi- 
nated to  authority  are  precisely  the  four  cardinal  points  conspic- 
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noasly  absent  from  the  volume,  which  for  good,  and  not  for  ill,  is 
to  exert  an  influence  without  a  precedent  on  the  rising  English- 
speaking  generation.  Driver's  lists  of  Hebrew  words  and  phrases 
are  a  monument  of  indefatigable  scholarship.  His  independent 
views  on  the  Babylonian  authorship  of  Isaiah  II.,  on  the  infe- 
riority or  superiority  of  the  LXX.  text  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Maso- 
retic,  on  the  probable  Maccabean  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in 
connection  with  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  the 
idealized  history  of  the  Chronicles  with  traditionary  foundations, 
are  models  of  lucid  and  compact  statement.  To  the  lovers  of 
Suth  he  brings  the  welcome  opinion  that  the  delicious  pastoral 
breathes  the  air  before  the  exile.  To  the  admirers  of  Job  he  ad- 
duces attractive  grounds  for  locating  the  masterpiece  of  Hebrew 
religious  philosophy  in  the  era  when  the  Jews  hung  their  harps 
on  the  willows  of  Babylon. 

What  had  we  in  English  a  decade  ago  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  ?  Virtually  nothing  up  to  date.  Buhl  in  Danish  and 
in  German  would  terminate  the  Hagiographa  before  the  advent. 
Wildeboer  in  Dutch  and  German,  as  is  known,  held  that  the  third 
canon  did  not  certainly  precede  the  Mishna  in  ending,  that  is,  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  present  season  a  Cam- 
bridge scholar  has  spoken  to  this  point.  He  places  the  virtual 
completion  of  the  threefold  Old  Testament  book  a  century  before 
the  advent.  It  must  have  been  before  the  antagonism  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  and  the  rise  of  the  great  Rabbinic 
schools !  When  did  the  second  or  prophetic  canon  start  ?  With 
the  spread  of  Hellenic  culture  in  the  wake  of  Alexander's  vic- 
tories, expanding  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  sacred  literature  in 
the  public  reading  of  the  synagogue,  —  two  centuries  before  the 
Hagiographa.  And  when  did  the  first  Hebrew  canon  come  into 
being  ?  In  444  B.  c,  as  Ezra's  Book  of  the  Law,  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  assembly  of  Israel  eighty  years  after  the  restora- 
tion. From  the  discovery  under  Josiah  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
book  of  people,  rather  than  priest,  alike  a  work  of  genuineness  and 
of  timeliness,  down  to  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament,  infor- 
mally 100  6.  c,  formally  100  a.  d.,  our  author  is  a  sure  and 
charming  guide.  Let  me  commend  in  style,  in  learning,  in 
spirit,  "  The  Canon  of  .the  Old  Testament,"  by  Herbert  Edward 
Ryle.  His  history  of  the  Canon,  like  the  teaching  of  its  inspired 
contents,  brings  us  into  the  very  presence  of  Him  in  whom  alone 
we  have  the  fulfillment  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  one  perfect  sanction  of  its  use. 
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It  is  in  English  yet  again  that  the  Fentateuchal  Analysis  has 
received  its  best  exposition  from  a  young  American  scholar  bear- 
ing an  historic  name.  The  seven  years  of  his  youth  spent  in  the 
city  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  version  were  not  spent  in  vain. 
For,  thanks  to  them  not  less  than  later  study,  he  gives  a  strong, 
clear,  persuasive,  patient,  constructive  exhibition  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch  according  to  the  modern  analysis,  so  that  the 
eye  may  at  once  discern  each  source,  each  compiler,  each  editor, 
each  interpolater.  ^^  As  a  hand-book  of  the  higher  criticism  it  is 
invaluable."  ^^  The  work  is  as  able  in  plan  as  it  is  masterly  in 
execution,"  says  even  Dr.  Mendenhairs  "  Methodist  Review."  I 
am  not  astonished  that  the  ^^  Genesis  of  Genesis,"  by  Benjamin 
Wisner  Bacon,  should  be  the  tokeh  of  the  friendship  of  one  and 
the  target  of  admiration  of  another  of  the  great  Continental 
critics. 

Nor  will  any  of  my  hearers  refuse  to  add  to  this  list  the 
volume  born  in  the  crucible  of  controversy,  called  out  by  an 
irresistible  popular  demand,  alive  with  matters  which  lie  at 
the  roots  of  our  common  Christianity,  facing  unflinchingly  the 
menace  and  more  of  a  great  and  enlightened  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion, seeking  the  peace  of  Christendom  by  the  thorny  way  of 
the  Truth.  True,  the  work  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  In 
common  with  more  than  one  of  its  admirers,  I  deplore  the  unfor- 
tunate nomenclature  and  confused  thought  which  seem  to  set  up 
the  unaided  Reason  as  a  source  of  divine  authority.  The  divine 
throne-room  is  one  thiag,  the  divine  monarch  is  another.  I  can- 
not, however,  easily,  if  anywhere,  point  you  to  a  better  English 
specimen  of  the  lion-like  Reformer,  with  the  boldness  of  Luther, 
if  not  the  meekness  of  Melancthon,  than  breathe,  and  glow  in 
^^  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason  "  of  Charles  Augustus 
Briggs,  Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminaiy.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  theology 
and  to  our  sister  school  of  the  prophets  to  recall  the  range  and 
precision  of  the  bibliography,  the  grasp  and  elevation  of  the  Messi- 
anic ideas,  the  accuracy  and  pertinence  oE  the  citations,  the  robust- 
ness and  animation  of  the  argument,  the  clearness  of  the  definition 
of  Biblical  as  distinct  from  contemporary  or  Israelitish  history, 
as  characterized  by  the  theophanio  presence  of  God,  the  splen- 
did serenity  of  tone  mid  the  alarm  and  excitement  wrought  by 
dogmatic  obstacles  to  the  higher  criticism,  and  the  triumphant 
challenge  of  fact  in  the  light  of  the  higher  critics  enthroning  the 
Bible  for  the  homage  of  the  world,  restoring  the  Bible  as  the  Queen 
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of  Literature,  the  scientist's  Holy  Book,  the  creator  of  new  theo- 
logical disciplines,  the  basis  of  a  nobler  theology  and  a  richer 
Christian  life. 

If  in  any  of  the  foregoing  works  a  certain  rashness  of  novelty, 
flimsiness  of  logic,  superciliousness  of  language,  —  nay,  even  a 
possible  injustice  to  the  Biblical  writers  themselves,  —  may  be  de- 
tected, you  will  find  an  antidote  in  another  recent  product  of  the 
English  press.  This  is  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1889.  Its  title  is 
'*  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel  as  set  forth  by  Biblical  Writers  and 
by  Modern  Critical  Historians."  The  author,  as  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  something  of 
the  conservatism  which,  according  to  Robertson  Smith,  is  the  ^^  ha- 
bitual attitude  of  Orientals."  '^  The  critical  theory  is  fast  becoming 
traditional,"  he  says.  ^^  It  is  now  high  time  to  apply  skepticism  to 
it  so  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  foundations  may  be  made 
manifest."  Yet  he  will  not  burden  the  early  religion  of  Israel  with 
the  assumptions  with  which  it  has  been  often  traditionally  encum- 
bered. He  starts  with  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  who  are 
conceded  witnesses  of  the  first  rank.  What  do  Amos  and  Hosea 
presuppose?  A  long  literary  and  religious  foreground.  That 
Israel  should  have  made  the  start,  they  imply.  Before  their  day 
were  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Israel  on  a  plane  with  those  of  their 
neighbors,  while  yet  claiming  to  be  the  normal  and  authorized  reli- 
gion ?  If  so,  how  happened  it  that  Israel  remained  Israel,  in  notable 
contrast  to  the  Canaanites  ?  What  was  the  evolutionary  process 
by  which  Israel  attained  the  monotheism  of  the  Prophets  ?  Had 
not  the  positive  institutions  of  Israel  a  more  definite  shape  and 
authoritative  sanction  than  historians  of  the  eighth  century  like 
Kuenen  allow  ?  Does  Wellhausen  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  three  codes  ?  Is  not  the  critical  theory 
unnatural  in  its  treatment  of  documents,  unable  to  explain  the 
crises  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  untenable  in  the 
notion  of  that  religious  development  save  for  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  supernatural  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  ?  To-day  it  is 
understood  that  religion  is  not  based  on  fraud,  and  the  habit  of 
calling  Mohammed  an  impostor  is  obsolete.  Why,  in  the  case  of 
Israel  with  a  genius  for  religion,  should  the  greatest  characters 
instead  of  being  spiritual  actors  in  a  great  life  drama  be  merely 
posturing  on  a  stage  ?  The  doubter  is  doubted.  Such  criticism 
by  Professor  Robertson  suggests :  (1)  The  possible  function  of 
Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  —  to  winnow  theories  it  could  hardly 
have  originated.     (2)  That  where  it  does  not  demolish  radical 
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hypotheses  it  has  a  use  in  deterring  from  a  blind  and  premature 
acceptance  of  theiu*  May  we  go  a  step  f  ui-tber  and,  in  the  language 
of  another,  assert  the  characteristics  of  a  trae  Biblical  criticism 
to  be  :  1.  Scientific  in  method  and  i*esult.  2.  Biblical  in  spirit, 
scope,  and  influence.  3.  Historic  in  tests  and  material.  4.  Evan- 
gelical in  tone,  character,  and  form.  5.  Rational  in  its  use  of 
facts,  non-theoretic  in  its  inquiries,  and  authoritative  in  its  ulti- 
mate decision.     I  will  not  demur  if  only  I  may  define. 

I  even  echo  with  all  my  heart  the  editorial  words  in  the  ^^  Baptist 
Quarterly  Review  "  on  "  Common  Sense  and  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism : "  ^^  It  is  literally  and  absolutely  true  that  the  higher  mathe- 
matics are  not  more  independent  of  mere  Hebrew  erudition  than 
is  the  higher  criticism."  Logical  thought  and  sound  reasoning, 
literary  and  historical  training  are  even  requisites  which  the  pro- 
fessional Hebraist  may  not  have.  The  materials  for  testing  the 
processes  and  weighing  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  the 
reader  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  English  critics  may  have  in 
abundance. 

A  volume  which  is  so  intrinsically,  relatively,  archaeolog^cally, 
contemporaneously  vital  as  the  English  Bible  has  at  least  four 
legitimate  titles  to  the  sovereignty  of  Theological  Education.  But 
de  jure  is  not  the  same  as  de  facto.  Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the 
second  portion  of  our  discussion,  the  practical.  What  are  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  English  Bible  may  secure  and  per- 
petuate its  empire  over  the  ministry  and  the  church  of  the  future  t 

1st.  By  resisting  secondary  influences  tending  to  discredit  the 
Bible.  Assaults  upon  the  life  of  the  Scripture  are  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  its  vitality.  Accordingly  materialism,  rationalism,  Ro- 
manism, socialism,  Paganism  were  never  more  united  and  more 
desperate  in  their  efforts  to  shatter  the  word  which  is  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit.  The  church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,  is  called  to  repel  these  foes  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  not  these  only.  More  insidious,  threat- 
ening, mischievous,  inhuman,  I  had  almost  said  more  Godless,  is 
the  tone  of  unfairness  in  newspaper  discussion,  and  the  tendency 
to  uncharitableness  in  denominational  councils  respecting  the  Bible 
itself  !  When  a  journal,  a  divine,  an  organization,  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  theory  of  the  English  Bible  for  the  English  Bible  itself,  they 
lay  thereby  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  which  Dei- 
ther  we  nor  our  fathers  are  able  to  bear !  Such  a  step  calls  eveiy 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  one  spark  of  the  Pilgrim  love  of 
truth,  to  see  to  it  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  made  of  none  effeot 
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by  their  tradition.  To  the  cry  of  Biblical  authority  it  is  time  to 
raise  the  counter-cry  of  Biblical  liberty.  The  latter  is  the  more 
Protestant  watchword.*  To  Imry  the  Bible  is  no  better  in  point  of 
morals,  it  may  be  even  worse  in  point  of  results,  than  to  burn  it. 
The  church  of  John  Kobinson  will  be  guilty  of  the  deadliest  of 
heresies,  if  it  does  not  battle  every  influence  in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  State,  in  business  or  economics,  in  art,  in  philanthropy, 
in  missions,  that  would  pillory  Scripture  by  disowning  its  testi- 
mony respecting  itself.  I  borrow  the  words  of  the  President  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees :  ^^  Palsied  be  the  hand  that  would  strike 
a  blow  at  the  public  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  Bible,  . 
or  at  the  sound  principle  of  letting  Scripture  speak  for  Scripture 
untrammeled  and  undismayed."  I  thank  God  that  our  Board  of  # 
Visitors  have  at  last  lifted  the  ban  from  the  honored  and  beloved 
President  of  our  Faculty  by  dismissing  the  complaint  that  he 
believes  and  inculcates  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  perfect  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  ^^  but  is  fallible  and  untrustworthy  even  in 
some  of  its  beligious  teachings  I " 

This  is  negative,  however.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  three 
positive  methods  of  securing  the  English  Bible  its  due  supremacy  in 
theological  education.  The  first  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  oHgi- 
nal  languages  of  the  Old  and  the  N&m  Testament  In  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  it  was  deemed  a  reproach  to  religion  and  dangerous 
to  the  church  for  the  ministry  to  be  unfurnished  in  these  respects. 
The  constitution  of  this  Seminary  enjoins  aid  to  the  students  ^^  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  radical  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  and  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Septuagint  Version."  The  opening  numbers  of  the  Con- 
cordance to  the  LXX.,  and  the  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  just  blossomed  on  the  grave  of  the  lamented 
Hatch,  called  as  few  others,  says  Schiirer,  to  this  work,  so  indis- 
pensable, so  opportune,  so  admirable  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
New  Testament.  No  less  significant  appears  the  recent  renais- 
sance of  Hebrew  study  in  connection  with  Correspondence  and 
Summer  Schools,  and  of  Greek  study  through  the  American  School 
at  Athens.  The  stream  of  Congregational  theological  education 
has  an  uneducated  branch,  and  an  educated.  In  the  educated 
branch  which  Andover  is  set  on  its  hill  to  water,  the  facilities,  the 
motives,  the  rewards  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  first- 
hand study  were  never  so  great.  What  is  the  Hebrew,  with  its 
simplicity,  its  opulence,  its  picturesqueness,  its  intensity  ?  What 
is  the  Greek,  with  its  exactness,  its  flexibility,  its  elegance,  its 
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charm,  its  subtilty,  its  harmony  ?  Twin  pylons  of  the  temple  of 
the  English  Bible,  through  which  the  minister  and  the  church 
may  enter  with  decorum  and  raptui*e  its  majestic  and  manifold 
courts.  The  most  famous  of  English  preachers,  Bev.  Charl^ 
Haddon  Spurgeon,  had  a  unique  command  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion. But  he  did  not  attain  it  without  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Nor 
did  the  Father  of  Modern  Missions,  whose  centenary,  May  31, 
1892,  has  just  struck,  ^*  attempt  great  things  for  God,  expect  great 
things  from  God,"  till  he  was  able  over  the  cobbler's  bench  to 
read  every  chapter  of  his  English  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
and  Latin,  subsequently  to  be  translated  by  himself  and  colleagues 
into  twenty-four  Indian  tongues. 

To  drink  thus  from  the  golden  pipes  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  at  the  fountains  of  the  English  Bible  would  go  far  to  restore 
it  to  its  proud  preeminence  with  ministers  and  congregations. 
Another  step  in  the  same  direction  would  be  the  preaching  of  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  too  late  to  say  that  this 
morality  is  too  ethereal  for  the  modern  world.  Even  as  sentimen- 
talized by  a  Tolstoi,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  moved  contem- 
porary Europe.  Character  is  the  preacher's  aim,  and  these  ethics 
revolve  around  character.  Expressing  principles,  they  express 
them  in  detail.  They  seek  to  regenerate  society  through  its  indi- 
vidual members  and  in  the  practical  details  of  conduct.  It  is  the 
Church,  not  the  State,  our  Lord  addresses.  Distinctiveness  as  a 
condition  of  difiPusiveness  is  its  law.  Coordination  of  the  unit 
and  of  the  mass  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of 
man  is  their  ideal.  A  new  Christian  casuistry  and  a  new  Chris- 
tian combination  to  enforce  it  are  presupposed  and  proclaimed. 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth  speaks  of  the  anonymousness  of  modem 
life.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  emphasizes  its  solidarity.  We 
do  not  want  more  of  commercialism  to  stimulate,  more  of  robust^ 
ness  to  masculinize  the  pulpit  as  compared  with  the  press.  We 
do  want  more  of  the  press's  universality  of  range  in  the  pulpit's 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  merely  is  the  minister 
a  mediator  between  Labor  and  Capital.  He  can  so  preach  against 
the  "feudalism  of  Pinkertonism  "  that  the  most  careless  shall  hear 
the  knell  of  democracy  in  its  rifles.  He  can  so  paint  the  reality 
of  the  trade-union  that  the  self-respecting  mechanic  will  cease 
to  sell  his  soul  into  a  slavery  without  limit  or  an  anarchy  without 
redress.  Justice  to  the  non-union  man  who  is  wounded  and  left 
for  half  dead  is  in  the  New  Testament  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan.    Justice  to  the  public,  whose  property  and  business  and 
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locomotion  and  life  are  dear  to  the  Son  of  Man,  waits  to  radiate 
from  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.     The  Old 
Testament  Prophet  is  a  tract  for  the  times.     Amos  handles  the 
social  question  of  the  hour  with  a  depth  of  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
and  a  moral  indignation  against  the  rich,  which  Savonarola  only 
echoed.     But  the  preaching  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  has  a 
poise  in  the  midst  of  its  penetration  which  the  demagogue  cannot 
understand.     ^'  The  moral  positiveness  of  Jesus'  ethical  teaching 
has  the  sunny  certainty,  the  quiet  and  reasoned  confidence  of 
physical  science.''^     It  is  present,  personal,  human,  superhuman. 
It  sets  his  ministers  as  immovably  against  the  despotism  of  Amal- 
gamated Iron  as  the  despotism  of  Amalgamated  Gold.   How  shall 
the  thirty-eight  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  workingmen  now  hold- 
ing aloof  from  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  be  brought  into 
touch  and  step  ?     Never  by  condoning  the  illegalities  of  the  em- 
ployee in  face  of  the  injustice  of  the  employer.     Always  by  com- 
mending the  fidelity,  the  forbearance,  the  cooperation,  the  arbitra- 
tion of  both  as  common  brethren  of  the  one  Lord  and  Master, 
according  to  the  parable  of  the  Unforgiving  Debtor. 

A  New  York  preacher,  once  of  our  own  order,  grappled  with 
the  problem  of  municipal  vice.  How  should  the  manufacture  of 
drunkards,  harlots,  and  gamblers  be  stayed?  The  community 
were  incredulous.  The  courts  were  corrupted.  The  press  was  im- 
potent. The  police  were  thought  to  be  in  collusion  with  the  crim- 
inals themselves.  But  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound,  and  the 
pulpit  was  not  muzzled.  It  was  possible  to  set  the  unsavory  and 
appalling  facts  in  the  light  of  the  Saviour's  burning  wrath  against 
unrighteousness.  The  first  sermon  was  a  whip  of  small  cords  on 
the  Pharisees  who  made  the  civic  temple  a  den  of  thieves.  The 
cry  of  slander  and  the  hiss  of  persecution  followed.  But  the 
prophet  of  the  latter  days  swerved  not  from  the  plumbline  of  New 
Testament  rectitude.  Did  he  resort  to  aesthetic,  evolutionary, 
socialistic  ethics  ?  Not  so.  Once  more  the  Word  of  God  came 
to  him,  and  his  second  sermon,  from  a  pulpit  wide  as  the  nation, 
arraigned  the  guilty  authorities  and  community  as  before  the 
Great  White  Throne.  The  morning  when  he  said,  "  I  have  given 
you  254  particulars ;  now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  " 
was  the  dawn  of  a  movement  against  municipal  misrule,  rocking 
a  great  city  to  its  foundations.  The  end  of  it  may  be  a  purging 
of  Augean  stables  of  filth,  an  uptoning  of  conscience  in  the  vilest 
quarters,  a  unifying  of  public  opinion  among  men  of  all  par- 
ties and  creeds,  a  new  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  civic  righi- 
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eousness,  a  new  faith  in  virtue,  a  new  transfiguration  of  the  law 
of  love. 

The  demand  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  which  will  echo  throughout  tbe 
English-speaking  world,  is  essentiaUy  a  demand  to  lay  the  iron 
hand  on  criminal  institutions.  Incidentally  it  is  a  demand  for  the 
English  Bible  to  be  enthroned  in  the  slumbering  conscience  of 
the  church  and  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation. 

There  remains  the  last  and  highest  of  the  three  methods  I  wish 
to  accentuate  of  lifting  the  English  Bible  to  its  seat  in  modern 
theological  education.  It  is  by  emphasizing  the  witness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  No  doubt,  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  is  delineated  there  as  elsewhere.  Human  lim- 
itation, surprise,  dependence,  prayer,  are  predicated  of  Jesus  by 
the  Disciple  whom  he  loved.  But  never  is  the  Master's  intellect 
scholasticaUy  unreal,  or  the  Master's  teaching  theologically  falli- 
ble, or  the  Master's  character  ethically  wrong.  His  manhood  is 
like,  yet  imlike  ours.  We  are  awestruck  at  One  who  met  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  yet  in  whom  the  prince  of  the  world 
found  nothing.  Only  a  man  in  whom  the  Divine  Image  was 
unmarred  could  shed  tears  of  human  compassion  and  lift  the 
prayer  of  assured  human  faith  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  talks 
as  a  man  with  Nathanael.  He  sups  as  a  man  amid  friends  in 
the  upper  room.  He  dies  as  a  man  among  a  howling  mob.  The 
fact  of  Jesus'  manhood  in  its  tenderness  and  universality  faces 
us  in  John  as  plainly  as  he  faced  the  Crucifixion,  and  received 
the  bequest  of  Mary.  Under  the  golden  breastplate  of  the  Logos 
beat  the  heart  of  a  man  till  it  was  broken  for  the  sins  of  his 
brethren  of  every  land  and  age. 

But  the  organ-note  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  Deity  of  Jesus. 
The  preexistent  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod,  the  Logos  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  who  was  God,  is  its  sublime 
and  triumphant  picture  of  the  Master.  Once  the  assault  against 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  directed  against  a  dogma  of  the 
fourth  century ;  now  advanced  historical  criticism  has  shifted  the 
battlefield  to  the  apostolic  age.  If  the  Jesus  of  John's  Gospel 
stands  out  with  lineaments  of  incarnate  God,  it  is  because  to 
the  disciple  who  leaned  upon  his  bosom  no  other  solution  of 
his  humanity  was  reasonable  or  possible,  save  his  divinity.  St. 
Paul,  indeed,  within  the  generation  after  the  crucifixion,  calls 
Christ  without  reserve,  '^  God  who  is  over  all,  blessed  f orever* 
more."  The  fundamental  Gospel  of  Mark,  representing  the  doc- 
trine of  St  Peter,  strikes  no  other  note.    There  the  extreme  6t 
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naturalness  blends  witii  the  extreme  of  the  supernatural.  Who 
is  the  central  figure  on  that  thronging  canras,  but  the  Christ 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ?  As  He  confesses  himself  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed  at  the  High  Priest's  adjuration,  He  declares  also 
that  He  shall  be  manifested  at  the  last,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  Power  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  John's  Gos- 
pel soars  to  a  more  seraphic  height.  In  the  discourses  of  Jesus, 
which  he  alone  has  freely  reproduced^  yet  which  are  echoes  of 
more  than  one  Synoptic  saying,  Jesus  himself  bears  witness  to 
his  oneness  with  the  Father,  in  Creation,  in  Essence,  in  Working, 
in  Begeneration,  in  Life,  in  Glory.  In  the  calm  asseveration, 
^'  Before  Abraham  was  I  am,"  when  the  mob  are  eager  to  stone 
Him,  in  the  calmer  aspiration  of  the  sacerdotal  prayer  when 
about  to  lay  down  his  life  for  sinners,  ^'  And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was,"  we  are  listening  to  the  substance,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  language  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
and  whom  Thomas  adored  as  ^'  my  Lord  and  my  God." 

Bishop  Lightfoot  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  festival  of  the  beloved 
apostle.  Few  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
more  clearly  than  he  in  this  evangel  of  the  evangels.  A  church,  a 
school,  a  minister,  a  student,  cannot  honor  the  English  Bible 
more  than  by  recalling  his  language  as  one  of  its  mightiest  de- 
fenders. Said  he  :  ^^  I  feel  from  my  heart  that  the  truth  which. 
this  Gospel  more  especially  enshrines  —  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
very  Word  incarnate  —  is  the  one  lesson  which,  duly  apprehended,, 
will  do  more  than  all  our  public  efforts  to  purify  and  elevate  life 
here  by  imparting  to  it  hope  and  strength,  and  the  one  study 
which  alone  can  fully  prepare  us  for  a  joyfid  immortality  here- 
after." There  is  no  theology  to  be  compared  to  the  theology  of 
John.  He  who  sees  and  scatters  this  light  is  bearing  witness  in 
his  own  world-tongue  to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that, 
cometh  into  the  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  primacy  of  the  English 
Bible  in  modern  theological  education,  and  some  of  the  chief 
ways  in  which  the  ministry  and  the  church  may  act  for  preserv- 
ing or  securing  this  primacy.  You  will  not  reply  that  modem 
criticism  has  left  nothing  of  the  Bible.  For  all  your  studies  which, 
you  renew  pr  commence  on  this  sacred  hill  are  sure  to  enlarge  and 
enrich  your  conception  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Prophets  will 
be  more  real,  the  Law  more  intelligible,  the  Psalter  more  uplifting 
for  the  electric  light  of  scientific  investigation  in  which  students. 
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and  teachers  shall  engage  henceforth  under  tiie  Master.  He  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  apostolic  preaching  and  the  Gospel  story,  He 
who  is  the  ascended  and  glorified  yet  indwelling  Liord  of  the  Epis- 
tles and  the  Apocalypse,  will  bless  the  Scriptures  that  testify  of 
Him.  The  spirit  of  Bevelation  make  this  new,  broad,  learned, 
critical  discipline,  which  was  the  primary  object  of  this  seminary, 
henceforth  dominate  its  secondary  aim  to  constitute  a  fortress 
of  orthodoxy,  —  and  so  the  English  Bible,  in  its  height  and  depth 
and  length  and  breadth,  be  unlocked  and  apprehended  and  ap- 
plied, for  us  and  all  men,  as  never  before,  according  to  the  riches 
of  grace  in  Him  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  '^  God  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son/' 
A  book  reposes  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  in  the  arms  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge.  So  may  it  be  with  your  ministry  and 
mine. 

John  Phdps  Taylor. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

VI.      THE   EARLY  CHUBCH    (cOTlcluded). 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  testimonies,  especially  that  given  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  century  hy  the  Roman  Charch,  we  have  already 
opened  a  distinct  source  of  evidence  which  deserves  special  attention. 
We  have  heen  scanning  the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us  for  ex- 
pressions of  belief.  We  now  examine  them  for  what  they  may  disclose 
of  the  Christian  life  of  this  early  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  character 
and  what  it  can  tell  us  of  its  origin. 

We  are  impressed  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  were  living  this  life  regarded  it  as  something  distinctive  and  new. 
They  had  come  to  it  through  various  processes,  and  out  of  many  schools 
of  thought  and  religious  belief.  Christianity  stood  forth  to  them  in  its 
uniqueness,  definite  and  almost  as  palpable  as  Mount  Zion.  They  could 
walk  about  it  and  tell  its  towers.  The  writer  of  the  '^  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus,"  at  the  beginning  of  his  response  to  an  inquirer,  whom  some  scholars 
have  conjectured  to  be  the  tutor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  characterizes  '^  the 
religion  of  the  Christians  "  as  "  this  new  kind  or  way  which  has  entered 
into  men's  lives  now  and  not  before."  ^  The  '^  Epistle  of  Barnabas  " 
describes  Christians  as  '^  a  new  type  "  (aXXov  tvttov)  of  men.^ 

If  we  endeavor  to  make  distinct  to  ourselves  what  this  new  creation 
was,  we  see  that  it  consists,  in  no  small  degree,  in  a  reinvigoration  of 
conscience  and  in  a  juster  observance  of  what  the  ancient  world  quite 
generally  recognized  as  right  and  good.  The  Decalogue  is  now  written 
on  the  heart,  the  Nicomachsean  ethics  is  reduced  to  practice,  the  law  is 
loved. '  So  ancient  and  inherited  religious  doctrine  becomes  a  fresh 
motive  to  piety  ;  the  truth  concerning  God  already  known  or  knowable 
before  Christ  came  is  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  conduct. 

There  is  also  a  higher  standard  of  piety,  a  new  ideal  of  virtue.  It 
appears  in  Ignatius*s  exhortation,  "  Let  us  learn  to  live  according  to 
Christianity,"  and  in  his  characterization  of  Christianity  as  a  thing 
''  of  greatness  ; "  in  Clement's  rebuke  of  the  Corinthians  for  not  living 
'^  according  to  that  which  becometh  Christ ;  "  in  a  method  of  ethicid  and 
religious  knowledge  by  which,  if  we  may  apply  to  it  a  later  phrase,  '^  we 
cast  ourselves  into  the  greatness  of  Christ,"  ^  and  in  the  noble  teaching 
that  a  man  who  has  learned  to  know  the  Father  through  the  Son  "  can 
be  an  imitator  of  Grod."  * 

^  Kaiyhy  rovro  yivos  4  hrirlifiwiAa  cl<r^A9eF  c»f  rhv  fiiop  vvp  jca2  oh  xpirtpop, 
*  £amab€L8,  vi.  •  lb, 

^  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  11  ;  comp.  v.  12,  ad  Jin. 
^  Ep.  ad  Diog.  o.  z. 
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We  notice  also,  as  suggested  by  the  words  jost  cited,  a  belief  that  per- 
fect virtue  can  be  attained.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  the  beginnings 
of  such  excellence,  an  expectation  of  its  progress,  a  confidence  in  its 
realization,  which  is  at  least  new  in  its  diffusion  and  buoyant  hopeful- 
ness. Virtue  was  not  only  an  obligation,  but  an  inspiration  and  an  en- 
thusiasm ;  no  longer  merely  a  surpassing  ideal,  but  something  that  eonld 
be  achieved.  Ignatius  praises  the  £phesian8  for  ^'  being  imitators  of 
Grod,"  and  says  that  ^'  faith  is  the  beginning  and  love  is  the  end  "  of  life, 
and  that  where  these  two  are  there  is  God,  and  ^'all  things  else 
follow  in  their  train  unto  [a  realisation  of]  the  beautiful  and  good 
(ecs  KoXoKayaOiav),'*  * 

Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  adherence  to  the  truth,  upon  purity,  upon 
love  to  men,  emphasized  in  manifold  relations  and  particularized  in  many 
special  services,  upon  patience  and  endurance,  upon  love  to  Giod  and 
Christ,  and  gratitude  for  redemption  and  salvation,  upon  a  confession 
of  Christ  in  blameless  lives  and  in  deeds  of  compassion  and  kind- 
ness. Morality  is  taken  up  into  religion ;  religion  is  carried  into 
every  relation  and  duty  of  life.  There  is  a  unity  of  life,  an  anticipated 
and  partially  realized  completeness  and  fulfillment  of  it.  Perhaps  we  may 
best  describe  what  appears  in  many  forms  by  saying,  that  there  is  a  new 
and  very  definite  and  practical  sense  of  a  union  of  God  with  man  in  all 
his  needs  and  capacities ;  —  his  need  of  forgiveness  and  recovery  from 
sin,  of  truth  and  spiritual  life,  and  his  capacity  to  receive  divine  gifts, 
the  highest  of  which  is  a  knowledge  of  God  that  explains  his  own  life  and 
makes  it  divine. 

The  question  now  arises,  Who  is  recognized  as  the  author  and  sonree 
of  this  new  and  divine  life  ?  The  inquiry  is  answered  on  the  pages  of 
this  literature  with  noteworthy  distinctness  and  a  remarkable  freedom 
and  variety  of  expression.  The  definite  newness  of  Christianity  its 
"  singular  preeminence,"  is  foand,  not  primarily  and  mainly  in  its  wU- 
gious  truths  and  ethical  precepts,  many  of  which  it  inherited  from  Juda- 
ism and  paganism,  but  **  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  even  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  passion  and  resurrection,"  ^'  in  the  gospel  in  which 
the  passion  has  been  manifested  to  us  and  the  resurrection  fully  accom- 
plished," and  which  is  "  the  completion  of  immortality,"  the  full  revela- 
tion of  eternal  life  and  of  *  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  gained.  *^  From 
that  time  forward  every  sorcery  and  every  spell  was  dissolved,  the  igno- 
rance of  wickedness  vanished  away,  the  ancient  kingdom  was  pulled 
down,  when  God  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  man  unto  newness  of  ever- 
lasting Hfe ;  and  that  which  had  been  perfected  in  the  counsels  of  Grod 
began  to  take  effect."  '  We  are  reminded  of  Irenssus's  words  respecting 
Christ's  coming :  "  He  brought  all  [possible]  newness  bringing  himself."  * 

*  Eph,  i.,  xiv. 

^  Ign.  PhU.  c.  ix.;  Smym,  c.  vii.;  Eph,  xix. 

•  Adv.  Haer,  iv.  34,  1. 
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Faith  in  Christ  confirms  preirioas  revelations,  for  it  is  '^  He  himself  throogh 
the  Holj  Spirit "  that  speaks  in  them.^  Every  religions  duty  and  moral 
obligation  discovered  by  human  reason  or  enforced  by  previous  divine 
revelations  gains  through  Him  a  new  claim  to  observance.  Men  should 
be  humble  in  view  of  his  condescension,  and  because  *^  Christ  is  with  them 
that  are  lowly  of  mind,"  peaceful  and  orderly  because  they  are  members 
of  his  body,  temperate,  pure,  merciful,  kindly,  because  this  is  a  fitting 
confession  of  his  Name,  patient  and  brave  and  not  "  afraid  to  depart  out 
of  this  world,"  because  of  his  example  and  promises,  possess  a  stead- 
fast spirit,  for  this  '*  is  Jesus  Christ"  ^  He  is  the  pattern  we  are  to  copy,* 
the  sphere  of  conduct,  the  source  and  reality  and  object  of  life.^  Men 
are  called  and  saved  ^^  in  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Christians  "  live  in  Him," 
find  in  Him  their  "  true,"  '^  inseparable,"  ''  never-failing  "  life.  Through 
Him  the  Father  imparts  "life  and  knowledge,"  "spiritual  food  and 
drink  and  eternal  life."  *  His  blood  "  won  for  the  whole  world  the 
grace  of  repentance."  Manifested  in  the  flesh  and  dwelling  in  men.  He 
fulfills  the  promise  that  the  stony  heart  would  be  taken  out  of  them  and 
a  heart  of  flesh  put  within  them,  and  through  Him  is  the  remission  of 
sins  in  which  is  created  the  "  new  type  "  of  men  who  "  have  the  soul  of 
children."  ' 

What  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  early  church, 
as  this  is  revealed  in  its  literature,  makes  the  same  impression,  as  respects 
its  relation  to  Christ,  that  is  produced  by  its  direct  testimony.  In  both 
He  appears  as  the  object  of  religious  trust  and  hope  and  love.  What  in 
the  one  representation  He  is  affirmed  to  be,  in  the  other  He  is  received  as 
being  in  a  fellowship  marked  by  sincerity,  vitality,  moral  and  spiritual 
fruitfulness. 

We  have  yet  other  expressions  of  this  same  relationship  to  Christ.  The 
church  comes  forth  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  with  usages  and  rites 
and  sacraments  which  express  its  judgment  and  conviction  of  the  true 
character  of  Him  whose  name  it  bore.  It  had  a  day  of  worship  which 
it  called  "  the  Lord's,"  in  joyful  memory  of  his  resurrection  and  in  hom- 
age to  Him  who  in  the  natural  creation  separated  light  from  darkness, 
and  in  the  new  creation  brought  forth  life  from  death.  Ignatius's  words 
concerning  it  are  very  suggestive  as  to  its  import.  He  says  :  "  If  then 
those  who  had  walked  in  ancient  practices  attained  unto  newness  of  hope, 
no  longer  observing  sabbaths  but  fashioning  their  lives  after  the  Lord's 
day,  on  which  our  life  also  arose  through  Him  and  his  death,  ...  a 

^  1  Clem,  xxii.  *  1  Clem,  xvi.,  zlvi. 

"  1  Clem»  iv.  xvi.  ;  Ign.  Magnes.  xv.;  Eph.  x.;  Phil,  vii.;  Polyc.  Phil. 
viii.,  X. 

*  1  CUm.  i.,  xlvii. ;  Ign.  Eph.  iii.,  viii. ;  Magn.  i.  ;  Trail,  ii. ;  Smym.  iv. ; 
Rom.  v.,  vi.  ;  Phil.  iL 

^  1  Clem,  xxxii.,  xlvi.,  xxxviii. 

•  Teaching y  ix.,  x.  '  Barnabas^  v.-vii. 
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mjstery  whereby  vre  attained  uDto  belief,  .  .  •  how  shall  we  be  able 
to  live  apart  from  Him  ? "  To  live  "  according  to  the  Lord's  Day " 
(fcara  KvptaKi^v)  was  to  live  in  vital  union  with  Him  who  died  and  rose 
again.  The  Day  is  thus  a  testimony  to  Christ's  religious  significance  to 
the  early  Christians.^ 

Admission  to  the  church  was  by  baptism.  Where  there  had  been  pre- 
vious training,  through  Judaism,  in  the  fundamental  faith  that  there  is 
one  Grod,  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  baptism  may  at  first 
have  been  administered  simply  in  the  name  of  Christ,  attesting  thus  what 
was  immediately  distinctive  and  specific  in  the  Christian  confession. 
Very  early,  however,  the  formula  which  is  given  in  the  "  Teaching  "  prob- 
ably became  customary.  In  it  the  Son  is  associated  with  the  Father  and 
the  Spirit. 

With  the  rite  of  baptism  was  connected  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  church's  history  a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesns 
as  the  risen  Saviour  and  Lord.  Implicit  acknowledgment  of  this  trust 
appears  repeatedly  in  the  earliest  record.^  Probably  an  explicit  baptismal 
confession  is  referred  to  in  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy :  '^  Thou  .  •  .  didst 
confess  the  good  confession  before  many  witnesses."  *  However  this  may 
be,  the  custom  of  a  response  to  the  Name  into  which  the  believer  was 
baptized  appears  to  have  gained  general  currency  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  to  have  received  as  respects  its  contents  some 
degree  of  growth.  The  old  Roman  Creed  was  a  baptismal  symbol,  and 
it  contains  the  greater  part  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  '*  The  Apos- 
tles' Creed."  Since  Caspari's  investigations  this  Roman  Creed  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  probably  somewhat  earlier.  It  presents  as  the  object 
of  religious  trust  and  hope  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  epistles  to  the  Fphesians  and  Colossians  ^  refer  to  Christian  hymns, 
and  there  is  probably  a  quotation  from  one  of  these  hymns  in  the  con- 
text preceding  the  allusion  to  them  in  Ephesians,  and  another  in  the  first 
epistle  to  Timothy.^  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  says  that 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia  '^  were  wont  to  meet  on  a  stated  day  before  it 
was  light,  and  sing  alternately  between  themselves  to  Christ  as  if  to  a  god."  * 
A  writer  in  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  third  century,  after  refer- 
ring to  authors  whose  works  in  some  instances  are  preserved  and  enable 

^  Ig^.  Magn,  ix. ;  comp.  Barnabas,  xv. ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  67. 

^  See  Acts  ii.  38,  41 ;  x.  48  ;  xviii.  8  ;  xviii.  24r-3dx.  7. 

^  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  The  allusion  is  to  some  event  of  personal  rather  than  offi- 
cial importance  to  Timothy.  This  may  have  been  some  occasion  of  special 
trial,  but  of  this  we  have  no  knowledge.  It  seems  to  stand  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  call  to  eternal  life  and  obedience  to  it.  See  Huther,  in  loco, 
Meyer's  Com.  Auflage  3. 

*  Eph.  V.  19  ;  Col.  iii.  16.  »  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

*  '*  Carmenque  Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicenu" 
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iiB  to  verify  his  statements,  adds :  '^  and  how  many  {wroi)  psalms  and 
songs  written  from  the  beginning  by  faithful  brethren  hymn  Christ  the 
Word  of  God,  speaking  of  his  divinity."  ^ 

Doxologies  appear  early.  In  one  form  Christ's  mediation  is  empha- 
sized, as  in  this  prayer  from  the  letter  of  the  Roman  Church :  '<  O  Thou, 
who  alone  art  able  to  do  these  things  and  things  far  more  exceeding  good 
than  these  for  us,  we  praise  Thee,  High  Priest  and  Guardian  of  our  souls, 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  be  the  glory  and  the  majesty  unto  Thee 
both  now  and  for  all  generations  and  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Else- 
where in  the  same  letter  we  find  this  form  :  "  All  these  things  the  great 
Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe  ordered  to  be  in  peace  and  con- 
cord, doing  good  unto  all  things,  but  far  beyond  the  rest  unto  us  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  his  compassionate  mercies  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  the  glory  and  the  majesty  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 
It  is  possible  that  the  remoter  antecedent  is  carried  over  in  thought  by 
the  writer,  so  that  the  dozology  refers  to  it,  and  that  the  same  careless- 
ness of  construction  is  elsewhere  repeated.  In  the  prayer  of  Polycarp 
there  is  no  such  uncertainty :  '*  I  praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify 
Thee  through  the  eternal  and  heavenly  High-priest,  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
beloved  Son,  through  whom  with  Him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  glory  both 
now  and  unto  the  coming  ages."  Whether  Polycarp  used  these  exact 
words  or  not  is  immaterial  to  our  purpose.  They  are  given  in  a  letter 
sent  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  and  could  not  have  been 
deemed  foreign  to  his  thought,  or  that  of  those  who  revered  his  memory. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  of  interpolation  or  corruption  of  the  text  such  as, 
of  course,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  connection  with  liturgical 
forms.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  adduce  as  indisputably 
in  very  early  use  doxologies  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  mediatori- 
ally  with  God.  Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doctrinal  reason  why  those 
who  could  employ  such  forms  might  not  have  employed  the  other  type 
also,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did  so.  In  both  passages  in  the  Roman 
letter  where  worship  seems  to  be  thus  directly  addressed  to  Christ,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  thought  of  the  writer  has  turned  from  the  general 
goodness  of  God  to  his  forgiving  and  electing  love,  to  his  ^'  compassionate 
mercies,"  and  to  the  blessedness  of  those  whose  sins  are  covered,  so  that 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  Him  who  manifested  this  redeeming  love  and 
shed  his  blood  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  gave  his  life  for  theirs,  is 
especially  appropriate.^ 

The  preaching  in  the  Christian  assemblies  in  the  time  before  us 
was,  doubtless,  unconventional  and  missionary.  Its  ventures  of  thought, 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  common  tradition  of  evangelical  fact  and  "  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  were  mainly  in  the  line  of  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament  whose  main  design  was  to  glorify  the 

1  Enseb.  H.  E.  v.  28. 
^  1  Clem,  XX.,  1.,  vii. 
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nearest  object  of  the  Christian  faiih,  the  suffering  and  glorified  Christ.^ 
Happily,  by  a  recent  discovery,  the  completion  of  an  ancient  homily  is 
recovered,  so  that  its  true  character  is  put  beyond  dispute.  Its  opening 
words  are  these  :  — 

<'  Brethren,  we  ooght  so  to  think  of  Jesas  Christ  as  of  God,  as  of  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  And  we  onght  not  to  think  mean  things  (juKp£)  of  oar  aal- 
yation  ;  for  when  we  think  mean  things  of  Him,  we  expect  also  to  receiye  mean 
things.  .  .  .  And  how  many  mercies  ^  do  we  owe  to  Him.  For  He  bestowed 
the  light  upon  us  ;  He  spidce  to  ns  as  a  father  to  his  sons  ;  He  saved  ns  when 
we  were  perishing.  What  pnuse,  then,  shall  we  give  to  Him  ?  ...  we  who 
were  maimed  in  our  understanding,  and  worshiped  stocks  and  stones  and  gold 
and  silver  and  bronze,  the  works  of  man  ;  and  our  whole  life  was  nothing  else 
but  death.  While  then  we  were  thus  wrapped  in  darkness  and  oppressed 
(y4ftorrts)  with  this  thick  mist  in  our  vision,  we  recovered  our  sight,  putting  off 
by  his  will  the  cloud  wherein  we  were  wrapped.  For  He  had  mercy  on  us,  and 
in  his  compassion  saved  us,  having  beheld  in  us  much  error  and  perdition,  even 
when  we  had  no  hope  of  salvation,  save  that  [which  came]  from  Him.  For 
He  called  us  when  we  were  not,  and  from  not  being  He  willed  us  to  be."  ' 

The  culmination  of  the  Chris^n  worship  was  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  in  its  observance.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  extravagant 
and  even  materialistic  theories  of  this  sacrament,  which  afterwards 
became  cun*ent,  without  the  recognition  of  an  intense  faith,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  history,  in  the  presence  of  Christ  with  his  disciples 
when  they  participated  in  it.  A  symbolic  theory  of  the  bread  and  tiie 
wine  long  prevailed,  but  the  sacrament  itself  was  not  a  mere  symbol. 
The  divine  blessing,  even  the  heavenly  good  realized  in-coramunion 
the  Father  through  the  Son  by  the  Spirit,  the  eternal  life  in  Christ, 
imparted  by  Him  to  all  his  brethren  who  partook  together  and  in  faith 
of  the  bread  and  the  wine.^ 

The  apostolic  benediction,  imploring  and  declaring  the  favor  of  Grod 
in  Christ,  ''  the  grace  of  Christ,"  was  in  continued  and  frequent  use. 

With  these  testimonies  to  the  place  Christ  held  in  the  life  and  worship 
of  the  church  should  be  combined  that  of  martyrdom.  The  confession 
of  the  martyr  was :  "  I  am  a  Christian."  It  was  a  testimony  to  the  Name, 
—  a  name  which  was  invested  by  Him  with  divine  perfections.  It  was 
a  testimony  unto  death,  an  act  of  homage,  loyalty,  worship.  Its  religious 
import,  as  related  to  Christ,  appears  distinctly  in  the  martyr's  trust  in 
Him  as  able  to  keep  that  which  was  committed  to  Him,  and  in  his  con- 
viction that  in  his  sufferings  he  was  strengthened  for  endurance,  and  this 
not  merely  through .  remembrance  of  his  Saviour's  passion  and  through 
hope  of  future  good,  but  by  an  actual  impartation  of  power  from  a  present 
Christ 

^  See  Barnabas,  ix.,  and  passim. 

*  'Oo'M,  <*  Messianic  blessings."  *  1  Clem,  L 

^  Ign.  Eph.  XX. ;  Phil.  iv. ;  Sn^pm,  vi.  ;  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  I.  Ixv.,  IxvL  ; 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Ixx.  ;  Didache,  ix.,  x.,  xiv. 
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The  words :  *'  The  Lord  stood  by  me  and  strengthened  me  "  ^  are 
commonly  accepted  as  Paul's  own  testimony  to  what  he  experienced  when 
on  trial  for  his  life.  At  the  least  they  are  an  expression  of  what  was 
believed  to  have  been  realized  in  his  case,  and  show  the  faith  of  those 
who  accepted  them  as  his.  The  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  its  letter  nar- 
rating the  martyrdom  of  its  bishop,  Polycarp,  and  those  of  others  of-  its 
fellowship,  says  that  they  '^  reached  such  a  piteh  of  bravery  that  none  of 
ihem  uttered  a  cry  or  a  groan,  thus  showing  to  us  all  that  at  that  hour  the 
martjrrs  of  Christ  being  tortured  were  absent  from  the  flesh,  or  rather 
that  the  Lord  was  standing  by  and  conversing  with  them."  ^  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  explanation,  the  conception  of  Christ  implied  in  it 
is  unmistakable.  The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  bear  similar  testimony.  ^'  Tyran* 
nical  tortures  were  made  of  none  effect  through  the  patience  of  the 
blessed.''  Blandina,  scourged,  tortured,  inqlosed  in  a  net  and  tossed  by 
a  bull,  felt  "  none  of  the  things  which  were  happening  to  her,  on  account 
of  her  hope  and  firm  hold  upon  what  had  been  entrusted  to  her,  and  her 
communion  with  Christ"  Those  who  died  were  witnesses  whom  Christ 
"  deemed  worthy  to  be  teken  up  in  their  confession ;  "  their  death,  and 
the  release  of  others  who  were  liberated  though  steadfast  in  their  loyalty, 
being  determined,  it  was  believed,  by  Christ's  appointment.*  The  author 
of  the  "  Epistle  to  Diognetus  "  says  that  Christians  are  the  soul  of  the 
world ;  to  them  is  committed  the  sacred  office  of  loving  it  and  holding  it 
together.  This  trust  has  been  received  by  them  from  one  who  was  sent 
by  the  Invisible  God,  and  who  was  no  subaltern  nor  angel,  but  "  the  very 
Artificer  and  Creator  of  the  universe"  who  came  ^'as  [a  man]  unto 
men."  And  this,  he  seems  to  think,  is  evident  from  the  martyrdoms  the 
church  was  offering  in  testimony  of  her  faith.  *'  Dost  thou  not  see  them," 
he  asks,  "  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  that  so  they  may  deny  the  Lord,  and 
yet  not  overcome  ?  Dost  thou  not  see  that  the  more  of  them  are  pun- 
ished the  greater  becomes  the  number  of  the  rest  ?  These  things  do  not 
seem  to  be  the  works  of  man ;  these  things  are  the  power  of  God :  they 
are  proofs  of  his  presence."  Carpus,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  prayed : 
"  Blessed  art  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  because  Thou  didst 
think  me,  the  sinner,  worthy  to  have  this  part  with  Thee."  And  Aga- 
thonike,  who  was  standing  by  and  saw  the  same  vision  opened  to  his 
faith,  surrendered  herself  to  the  same  death,  and  when  the  fire  touched 
her  cried  out :  "  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  succor  me,  for  to  Thee  have  I  fled  for 
refuge."  * 

Li    connection  with  these  indications  and  proofs  that  worship  was 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  •  MarL  Polyc.  ii. 

•  Eusebias,  H.  E,  v.  i.  36,  66  ;  ii.  3. 

*  Die  Akten  des  Karpus,  des  Papyhu,  und  der  Affothanike,  Eine  Urhmde 
au8  der  ZeU  Marc  AttreVs.  Untersucht  von  Adolf  Harnack.  Leipzig,  1888. 
[Tezte  and  Untersuchungen,  III  Band,  Heft  3  u.  4,  pp.  461,  453.] 
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offered  to  Christ,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  explicitlj  disclainied 
for  any  other  than  a  divine  being.^ 

Distinct  from  all  the  sources  of  evidence  we  have  thas  far  enumerated, 
yet  combining  them  all,  is  the  fact  of  the  Christian  society.  It  was  a 
unique  creation.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  before  existed  which  could 
produce  it,  or  can  account  for  it.  It  could  bring  to  perfection  other 
agencies  and  institutions,  —  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  them.  It  had  a 
spirit,  a  law,  a  method  of  its  own,  and  lost  its  prerogative  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  parted  with  its  distinctive  excellence.  Its  spirit  was  the  inspi- 
ration which  came  from  Christ,  from  his  teaching  and  life,  from  his 
humiliation  and  cross  and  resurrection,  from  a  love  in  Him  for  men 
which  was  believed  to  be  a  manifestation  and  guarantee  of  the  philan- 
thropy of  God  ;  its  law  was  his  perfection ;  its  method  the  imitation  of 
his  life,  —  obedience,  service,  sacrifice  like  his  own.  What  impresses  us 
is  the  power,  the  virtue,  that  went  out  from  Him.  There  was  a  new 
social  order,  imperfectiy  realized,  yet  begun  and  secure.  All  religions 
tend  more  or  less  powerfully  to  association.  Other  religious  founders 
have  been  followed  and  have  pointed  out  ways  of  life  and  salvation. 
Other  leaders  of  men  have  been  great  reformers  and  have  kindled  en- 
thusiasm. Others  have  been  self-denying  and  benevolent.  Jesus  Christ, 
it  was  believed,  though  He  was  Lord  of  all,  died  for  all.  The  influence 
of  the  death  was  dependent  on  the  faith  in  the  person.  He  put  His  own 
life  into  other  lives  because  his  life,  while  human,  was  no  less  divine, 
so  that  He  was  the  life  of  many,  because  He  could  be  the  life  of  all ; 
and  the  life  which  was  derived  from  Him  was  so  beyond  the  strengtii 
and  virtue  of  those  who  received  it  that  they  attributed  it  to  Him,  and 
knew  that  they  could  not  live  without  Him.  To  lose  personal  contact 
with  Him  and  influence  from  Him  was  to  fall  to  a  lower  plane  of  exist- 
ence, to  lose  motive  and  ideal  and  achievement.  And  imperfect  as  was 
the  church  it  was  a  true  beginning  of  a  universal  and  ideal  society.  No 
power  could  crush  it.  Its  members  stood  not  only  the  test  of  martyr- 
dom but  tiie  test  of  character.  The  vicious  became  pure,  the  weak 
strong ;  the  principle  of  saving  the  world  by  loving  and  blessing  it,  by 
praying  for  it  and  ministering  to  it ;  the  idea  of  a  humanity  which  is  an 
organism  having  a  head,  the  archetype  of  its  perfection  and  capable  of 
bringing  it  to  complete  fulfillment,  —  an  organism  in  which  He  cares  for 
every  member,  and  the  interest  of  each  member  is  the  desire  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  whole  is  the  blessing  of  each ;  the  power  of  a  faith, 
a  hope,  an  expectancy  reaching  on  into  eternal  ages,  and  sure  of  an  im- 
mortal good ;  the  beginning's  of  a  love  mightier  than  all  that  separates 
and  divides,  and  seen  to  be  regnant  in  the  heart  of  Gk>d,  —  all  this 
was  introduced  into  that  confused,  perplexed,  distracted  ancient  world 
in  promise  and  some  measure  of  realization,  and  it  had  one  and  only 

*  Mart,  Pol.  xvii. ;  Justin  M.  ApoL  I.  xvi.,  xvii. ;  comp.  1  Clem.  lix. ;  2  CUm. 
zx. ;  Hermas,  Mand.  i. 
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one  conscioas  sonrce.  It  was  Christ's  life  put  by  Him,  as  it  was  be- 
lieyed,  into  the  lives  of  men  for  whom  He  died,  and  to  whom  He 
opened  access  to  God  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  gave  the  Spirit  of 
Grod.  "  The  Kingdom  of  Jesas  is  on  the  cross,"  ^  men  said,  and  believed 
it.  "  All  the  generations  from  Adam  unto  thb  day  have  passed  away," 
writes  Clement,  ^'  but  they  that  by  God's  grace  were  perfected  in  love 
dwell  in  the  abode  of  the  pious ;  and  they  8l)all  be  made  manifest  in  the 
visitation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  ^  '^  He  that  hath  love,"  Polycarp 
declares,  referring  to  ^^love  toward  God  and  Christ  and  toward  our 
neighbor,"  '*  is  far  from  all  sin."  '  The  dispassionate  Ckmens  Bomanus 
becomes  almost  fervid  in  speaking  of  love :  '^  Let  him  that  hath  love  in 
Christ  fulfill  the  commandments  of  Christ.  Who  can  declare  the  bond 
of  the  love  of  God  ?  Who  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  majesty  of  its  beauty  ? 
The  height  whereunto  love  exalteth  is  unspeakable.  Love  joineth  us 
unto  God;  love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins;  love  end  are  th  all  things, 
is  long-suffering  in  all  things.  There  is  nothing  coarse,  nothing  arrogant 
in  love.  Love  hath  no  divisions ;  love  maketh  no  seditions  ;  love  doeth 
all  things  in  concord.  In  love  were  all  the  elect  of  God  made  perfect ; 
without  love  noUiing  is  well  pleasing  to  Grod ;  in  love  tbe  Sovereign  took 
us  unto  Himself ;  for  the  love  which  He  hath  toward  us,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  hath  given  his  blood  for  us  by  the  will  of  God,  and  his  flesh 
for  our  flesh,  and  his  life  for  our  lives.  Ye  see,  dearly  beloved,  how  great 
and  marvelous  a  thing  is  love,  and  there  is  no  declaring  its  perfection."  * 
Ignatius,  on  his  way  to  Rome  and  to  martyrdom,  felt  that  he  was  not 
'^  a  mere  wayfarer,"  because  the  churches  received  him  ^^  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ."  ^  <<  How,"  he  asks,  ^'  shall  we  be  able  to  live  apart 
from  Him  ?  "  ^  He  is  **  the  door  of  the  Father  through  which  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob  enter  in,  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles 
and  the  whole  church ;  all  these  things  combine  in  the  unity  of  God."  ^ 
Love  <*  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^  *^  Even  the  heavenly  beings  and 
the  glory  of  the  angels  and  the  rulers  visible  and  invisible,  if  they  be- 
lieve not  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  .  •  .  judgment  awaiteth  them  also."  " 
"The  faithful  in  love"  bear  **the  stamp  of  Grod  the  Father  through 
Jesus  Christ."  ^^  '^  It  behooves  (B€i)  to  save  them  that  are  perishing. 
For  this  indeed  is  a  great  and  marvelous  work,  to  establish,  not  those 
things  which  stand,  but  those  which  are  falling.  So  also  Christ  willed 
to  save  the  tilings  which  are  perishing."  ^^  ^'  I  know  that  the  Lord  jour- 
neyed with  me  on  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  am  wholly  constrained 
also  myself  to  this,  to  love  you  more  than  my  own  soul,  for  great  faith 
and  love  dwelleth  in  you  through  the  hope  of  the  life,  which  is  his."  ^^ 
The  prayer  of  Polycarp,  before  his  martyrdom,  it  is  narrated,  remem- 

1  Barnabas,  viii.  '  Ep.  1.  '  Ep.  iii. 

*  Ep.  xlix.  1.  *  Rom,  ix.  •  Magn.  ix. 

'  Phil.  ix.  '  Trail,  viii.,  Rom.  vii.  *  Smym.  vi. 

1®  Maffn.  v.;  "  2  Clem.  ii.  ^^  Barnabas,  i. 
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bered  ''  all  who  at  any  time  had  come  in  his  way,  small  and  great,  hi^ 
and  low,  and  all  the  nniyersal  church  throoghont  the  woiid."^  '*  Axid 
pray  ye  withont  ceasing/'  writes  another  of  the  martyrs,  ''  for  the  rest  of 
mankind  .  .  .  that  they  may  find  God.  Therefore  permit  them  to  take 
lessons  at  least  from  your  works.  Against  their  outbursts  of  wrath  be  ye 
meek ;  against  their  proud  words  be  ye  humble ;  against  their  errors 
be  ye  steadfast  in  the  faith ;  against  their  fierceness  be  ye  gentle.  And  be 
not  zealous  to  imitate  them  by  requital.  Let  us  show  ourselves  their 
brothers  by  our  forbearance ;  but  let  us  be  zealous  to  be  imitators  of  the 
Lord."  *  Participation  in  the  eucharist,  it  was  prescribed,  should  be 
preceded  by  reconciliation  if  there  had  been  estrangement.'  In  the 
earliest  known  manual  of  church  polity  the  church  is  not  identified  with 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  appears  as  ''  a  training  school  for  the  King- 
dom of  God.*'  *  In  the  earliest  recorded  prayers  its  unity  is  specially 
supplicated.  It  is  to  be  perfected  in  God's  love.  All  things  are  made 
for  his  name's  sake.  The  prayer  which  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples  is 
a  pattern  and  form  for  the  Christian's  thrice-repeated  daily  deyotions. 
With  all  imperfection  in  its  interpretation  the  petition  that  God's  wiU 
should  be  done  on  earth  as  in  hearen  was  in  the  heart  and  upon  the  lips 
of  a  society  united  by  a  tie  that  proved  to  be  the  strongest  social  bond 
that  history  reveals.  And  this  prayer  was  offered  to  the  Father  re- 
vealed in  the  Son,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ.  In  its  essence  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  a  realization  of  fellowship  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  on 
the  basis  of  his  redemption,  of  men  with  Grod  and  with  each  other.  It 
was  the  beginning  and  pledge  of  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  God.  Was  it 
a  mere  man  that  brought  in  this  kingdom,  or  even  a  man  sent  as  '*  a 
subaltern,  or  angel  or  ruler,  or  one  of  those  that  direct  the  affairs  of 
earth,  or  one  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  dispensations 
in  heaven  ?  "  '  The  writer  whose  words  we  have  used  answers  the  qaee- 
tion  by  saying  that  He  was  the  artificer  and  creator  of  the  universe,  and 
will  be  its  judge,  and  in  so  replying  uttered  the  universal  conviction  of 
those  who  were  carrying  the  cross  to  its  triumph,  and  who  believed 
themselves  to  have  received  in  truth  and  integrity  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  testimony  of  his  apostles.' 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  conclusion  we  have  reached  that  the  early 
Christian  literature  often  represents  Christ  as  distinct  from  God  and  sub- 
ordinate to  Him.  Such  statements,  we  may  suggest  in  reply,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  but  naturally  arise  from  it. 
If  the  divine  nature  and  life  were  really  expressed  through  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  they  must  appear  under  the  form  and  conditions  of  our 
humanity.  Distinction  and  subordination  are  necessary  aspects  of  the 
revelation  which  the  faith  of  the  early  church  accepted  as  true  and  reaL 

1  Mart.  Polyc,  viii.  *  Ign.  Eph,  x.  •  Didache^  xiv. 

^  Dr.  Schaff,  note  on  Didache,  ix.  4. 

*  Dida6k€y  iz.,  z.,  viii.  *  Diognehu,  viL 
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How  it  adjasted  its  belief  in  Christ  to  its  strict  monotheism,  this  early  epis- 
tolary literature  gives  us  no  suggestion.  The  question  is  not  raised.  It 
came  up  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  the  Apologists,  and  as  the  church 
in  opposition  to  Gnosticism  developed  from  its  faith  and  the  current 
philosophies  its  own  gnosis  ov  theology.  It  came  up  because  of  the 
antecedent  and  continued  faith  and  in  the  labor  and  struggle  of  thought. 
The  problem  is  ultimately  not  one  of  faith,  but  of  metaphysics.  It 
comes  into  the  sphere  of  faith  only  as  it  affects  the  sincerity,  purity,  and 
truth  of  its  trust.  Faith  cannot  be  distracted,  cannot  rest  in  what  is 
foreign  to  God,  and  not  of  his  being  and  life.  The  heart  of  the  early 
church  rested  in  Christ,  because  there  it  believed  that  it  met  and  found 
the  very  heart  of  God,  met  it  and  found  it  as  nowhere  else,  and  in  a  full- 
ness adequate  to  all  human  need,  and  forever  inexhaustible. 

The  question  now  arises.  From  what  source  did  the  early  church  derive 
its  faith  in  Christ  as  God  ? 

It  accepted  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  used  them 
freely  in  support  of  its  beliefs.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a  motive 
to  this  searching  of  these  ancient  writings  which  came  from  another 
source.  The  church  went  to  the  Scriptures  from  Christ  and  because  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  Him  because  of  the  Scriptures  and  from  them.  Be- 
sides this  source  of  religious  knowledge  it  had,  some  time  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  more  or  less  generally  in  use  the  substance  of 
our  New  Testament.  When,  later  stiU,  the  Gnostics  set  up  their  private 
traditions,  the  leaders  of  the  church  prescribed  tests  of  tradition,  distin- 
guished its  written  from  its  oral  tradition,  and  increasingly  emphasized  the 
former,  in  proof  of  what  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  had  taught  and  en- 
joined. But  for  long  tradition  was  emphatically  the  continuous  history 
of  the  church,  its  life-blood  circulating  through  its  membership,  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Irenasus  speaks  of  Clement 
as  one  who  had  '^  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  ringing  in  his  ears  and 
their  tradition  before  his  eyes.'*  ^  Whatever  of  fact  may  be  covered  by 
this  rhetorical  phraseology,  it  fittingly  describes  the  relationship  of  the 
early  Christian  literature  to  its  principal  source  of  religious  truth.  This 
appears  strikingly  in  Ignatius's  method  of  meeting  some  opposers :  "I 
have  faith  in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  strike  off  every  fetter 
from  you.  .  .  .  For  I  heard  certain  persons  saying,  '  If  I  find  it  not 
in  the  charters  [the  Old  Testament  Scriptures],  I  believe  it  not  in  the 
gospel.'  And  when  I  said  to  them,  '  It  is  written,'  they  answered  me, 
'  That  is  the  question.'  But  as  for  me,  my  charter  is  Jesus  Christ,  the 
inviolable  charter  is  his  cross  and  his  death  and  his  resurrection,  and 
faith  through  Him ;  wherein  I  desire  to  be  justified  through  your 
prayers."  '  The  gospel  which  was  known  and  accepted  was  the  apostolic 
preaching,  the  great  facts  and  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Per- 

^  Ireneus,  Adv,  Hear,,  III.  iii. 
«  PhU.  viii. 
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son  and  Cross,  his  resurrection  and  the  life  which  had  come  into  men's 
thoughts  and  affections  and  hopes  by  the  "  faith  through  Him.'* 

'*  Through  Him/'  this  is  the  key  to  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  early 
church. 

There  are  two  relations  of  the  faith  of  the  early  church  in  Christ,  as 
this  appears  in  its  literature,  life,  worship,  sacrifices,  social  influence  and 
aim,  which  need  to  be  emphasized  with  reference  to  current  discussions. 

1.  This  faith  was  a  fellowship  which  included  all  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
and  knew  of  no  disagreement  between  them  as  to  his  P  ?«on  and 
history. 

2.  It  bears  no  marks  of  being  the  product  of  a  theological  evolution, 
or  we  should  more  exactly  say  revolution,  by  which  a  being  first  known 
to  the  churches  as  only  a  man  was  afterwards  deified  by  them. 

It  is  distinctly  not  a  theology,  but  a  life.  It  holds  its  truths  not  as 
dogmas,  but  as  motives.  It  rests  in  a  Person,  not  in  propositions.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  philosophical  questions,  but  with  questions  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  with  men  and  with  God,  with  life  here  and  hereafter. 
So  far  as  in  self-defense  and  in  removing  obstacles  to  its  progress  it  is 
doctrinally  polemic,  it  is  in  asserting  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity. 

What  most  impresses  us  in  the  literature  which  it  created  is  the  way 
in  which  the  truth  of  Christ's  divinity  appears  not  only  as  impressed  upon 
and  involved  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  but  as  a  part  of  their  settled 
tradition.  It  is  used,  -not  defended ;  presented  by  implication  as  the 
ground  of  trust,  hope,  courage,  service,  devotion  to  the  highest  ends, 
as  something  involved  in  being  a  Christian  and  in  Christian  experience. 
And  there  is  no  knowledge  of  any  other  Christianity  which  had  come 
down  from  the  Apostles  and  from  Christ. 

The  writings  to  which  we  have  mainly  referred  were  composed  before 
the  death  of  Polycarp.  Some  of  them  were  probably  current  before  the 
death  of  the  Apostle  John ;  all  of  them  not  long  after.  The  tradition 
which  they  bear  and  represent  goes  back  far  into  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
belief  which  they  reveal  in  Christ  as  divine  is  extensively  diffused.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  established  faith  in  widely  separated  countries,  —  in  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Rome.  It  is  the  faith  of  the 
churches  which  the  Apostles  planted,  and  over  which  they  watched. 
It  could  not  be  a  new  and  revolutionary  opinion.  We  are  carried  back 
for  its  origin  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  to  their  testimonies,  which 
were  held  to  be  authoritative.  We  are  brought  into  connection  not  only 
with  Paul  and  John,  but  with  a  fellowship  of  Christians  running  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  If  the  later  literature  were  itself  the 
expression  of  a  new  theological  movement  it  would  reveal  this  fact.  It 
bears  no  such  stamp,  but  something  wholly  different  and  irreconcilable, 
—  the  stamp  of  a  life  rooted  in  an  established  and  inherited  faith. 

We  may  go  still  further.  This  literatjore  shows  no  sign  of  inheriting 
a  tradition  bom  of  any  merely  theological  endeavor.     The  church  was 
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not  a  party  bearing  the  name  of  some  theological  leader.  There  was  no 
church  of  Paul  or  of  John.  What  deserves  here  special  attention  is,  that 
what  is  now  called  the  theology  of  Paul  and  the  theology  of  Peter  and 
the  theology  of  John  does  not  appear  in'thb  literatare  in  any  distinctness 
or  completeness.  So  far,  that  is,  as  there  are  doctrinal  types  in  the 
Apostolic  writings,  which  may  be  distinguished,  these  types  are  not  re- 
flected with  any  clearness  and  perfectness  in  the  writings  before  us.  What 
we  find  is  the  conunon  Christianity  of  the  Apostles,  the  central  and  fun- 
damental facts  and  truths  rather  than  the  specific  differences.  Enough 
of  these  appear  to  show  some  degree  of  contact  and  literary  dependence, 
but  no  such  impress  of  any  one  Apostle  as  shows  that  his  mind  was  domi- 
nant This  is  true  even  of  the  individual  writers.  It  is  still  more  marked 
and  manifest  in  the  literature  as  a  whole.  Now  if  Paul  changed  the 
faith  of  the  churches  from  that  taught  by  the  older  Apostles,  then,  as 
against  them,  he  dominated  the  Christian  world  as  represented  in  this 
literature.  If  he  had  power  to  impress  his  peculiar  type  of  belief  in  this 
one  particular,  and  this  so  remarkable  a  feature,  why  should  not  his  the- 
ology as  a  whole  have  shaped  the  thought  and  life  of  the  churches  ?  But 
this  it  did  not  do.  Paulinism  as  a  distinct  theology,  as  a  type  of  belief 
separable  from  the  faith  of  the  other  Apostles,  was  not  the  faith  nor  the 
theology  of  the  churches  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  nor  at 
any  time  later  in  it.  Still  less  was  that  of  John.  The  churches,  there- 
fore, did  not  derive  their  faith  in  Christ  from  a  theological  movement  be- 
gun by  Paul  or  by  John  and  distinct  from  and  revolutionary  of  the  primitiYe 
faith.  Their  faith  struck  its  roots  into  the  common  Apostolic  teaching 
about  Christ ;  not  into  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  distinctively,  —  no 
allusion  to  this  is  found  in  the  earlier  writings,  and  but  one  in  the  seven 
Ignatian  letters,  —  not  into  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  preSxistent  heavenly 
Man,  but  into  the  historic  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  resurrec- 
tion and  sending  of  the  Spirit  as  these  had  been  believed  in  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  gospel  in  the  brotherhoods  of  believers. 

A  strenuous  endeavor  is  now  making  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  belief 
in  Christ's  divinity  by  a  reflective  and  theological  process  which  sprung 
up  after  his  death.  His  disciples,  in  order  to  idealize  Him,  invented  or 
credulously  reported  stories  respecting  his  miraculous  birth.  Paul  in- 
ferred his  pre3xistence.  John,  or  his  disciples,  philosophized  respecting 
his  being  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  created.  So  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  became  the  divine  being  whom  the  church  worshiped  and  adored, 
and  made  the  centre  of  its  religious  experience  and  life.  It  were  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  out  of  its  life  came  its  belief  in  Christ's  divinity. 
But  neither  is  this  the  exact  truth.  It  lived  because  He  was  divine,  and 
in  its  life  his  divinity  manifested  itself.  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  John 
theologized  Christ,  as  before  him  Paul  had  done,  and  with  him  or  before 
him  all  the  other  Apostles  and  the  circles  of  Christians  in  which  survived 
the  traditions  of  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus's  earthly  life,  —  for  the  constrac- 
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t^on  of  the  history  which  we  are  for  the  moment  considering  supposes  that 
the  tiieological  movement  proceeded  upon  these  three  independent  lines, 
the  origination  in  certain  circles  of  stories  of  the  mii^culoas  birth,  the 
theological  reflections  and  inferences  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
knew  nothing  of  a  miraculous  conception,  and  the  Alezandrianism  of 
John  and  his  school,  —  suppose,  now,  that  all  this  be  credited.  What 
then  ?  The  question  comes  up  with  new  power,  What  was  there  in  Jesos 
of  Nazareth  that  should  dispose  disciples  of  so  Tarious  types,  on  so  many 
lines,  yet  with  one  accord,  thus  to  glorify  Him  ?  And  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Christian  life  which  found  in  Him  its  souree 
and  ideal,  its  indispensable  support  and  its  unfailing  strength  ?  How,  in 
this  atmosphere  of  illusion,  was  it  sustained  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  under  the  severest  tests  ?  How  was  there  created  the  "  new  type  '*  of 
man  and  the  new  order  of  human  society  ?  Nor  is  this  alL  This  faith, 
held  in  the  beginning,  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  to  thought.  It  has 
faced  these  difficulties.  It  has  made  ever  repeated  efforts,  by  this  theoiy 
and  by  that,  to  remove  or  relieve  them.  And  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess. Tet  again  and  again  the  result  has  shown  that  the  new  theory 
would  change  the  faith,  that  the  faith  could  not  be  held  in  its  integrity  if 
thus  explained.  When  such  a  result  has  become  evident,  the  theories 
one  by  one  have  disappeared,  not  the  faith.  The  life  of  the  church  is 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  It  believes,  and  has  always  believed,  that  in 
Him  is  the  Eternal  Life,  and  that  He  can  and  does  give  this  life  to  all 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  and  for  God.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  as  a  doctrine  lives  not  only  by  Apostolic  testimony,  but  in  this 
perpetuated  experience. 


CARDINAL  LAVIGERIR 
[Commimicated.] 

Charles  Mabtial  Allemand  Layiqebie,  Archbishop  of  Carthage 
and  Algiers,  Cardinal-presbyter  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  whose  active 
and  strenuous  life  has  just  come  to  a  term  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  sixty-seven,  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  his  native  France,  and  sub- 
sequently took  an  influential  part  among  the  Infallibilists  of  the  Council, 
but  only  within  a  few  years  did  he  suddenly  emerge  into  the  general 
vision  of  mankind,  and  shoot  like  a  comet  across  the  European  firma- 
ment, although  not,  like  a  comet,  receding  afterwards  entirely  out  of 
view.  The  talent  of  spectacular  effect  is  in  itself  a  perfectly  legitimate 
one,  and  has  been  bestowed  in  a  very  special  measure  on  his  nation,  no 
one  of  whose  sons,  assuredly,  has  possessed  it  in  a  higher  degree  than 
himself.  Believing  him  to  have  been  a  great  and  good  man,  living  for 
singularly  noble  ends,  we  think  it  well  to  call  attention  first  to  the  less 
commendable  sides  of  his  character,  in  order  to  part  from  him  with  the 
fuller  sense  of  his  real  excellence.     A  very"  strong  self-consciousness. 
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which  Anglo-Saxon  plainness  is  apt  to  denominate  egregious  vanity,  was 
a  thoroughly  marked  trait  of  his  personality.  Dr.  D()Uinger  sarcastically 
remarks,  at  the  time  of  the  Council,  that  if  the  Pope  had  ever  douhted  of 
Lavigerie's  support,  he  was  sure  of  it  after  having  hestowed  on  him  some 
fantastical  ornament  to  he  worn  hy  him  alone  in  his  pontifical  functions. 
One  of  the  later  acts  of  his  episcopate  was  the  public  dedication  of  his 
own  tomb,  on  which  occasion,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  tidmiring  clergy, 
he  listened  with  undisturbed  complacency  to  as  fulsome  eulogies  as  even 
a  French  Catholic  priest  knows  how  to  address  to  his  bishop  of  the  same 
nationality.  And  as  we  miss  in  him  personal  simplicity,  so  we  miss  in 
him  simplicity  of  aim.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  London  or  Berlin 
he  made  an  unbecoming  use  of  his  opportunities  for  influencing  mixed 
assemblies  in  the  interest  of  general  Christian  philanthropy,  his  subse- 
quent correspondence  with  Manning  shows  that  his  hopes  of  Roman 
Catholic  proselytism  were  so  strong  as  to  have  kept  him  from  perceiving 
how  very  unseemly  it  was  to  allow  them  to  come  distinctly  before  the 
world  in  a  way  so  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  Protestants  who  had  been 
auxiliary  to  his  mission.  As  to  his  connection  with  French  aims  of  do- 
minion, he  made  not  the  least  secret  of  that.  He  expressly,  repeatedly, 
and  almost  in  terms,  set  forth  his  *^  armed  brethren,"  his  anti-slavery 
crusaders,  as  soldiers  at  once  of  Christ,  of  Rome,  and  of  France,  three 
names  which  to  many  suggest  mutual  resilience  rather  than  harmony.  As 
the  counterpart  of  Guizot's  declaration,  ^'  that  France,  abroad,  means 
Catholicism,"  Lavigerie  was  perfectly  willing  to  avow  that  his  Catholi- 
cism, abroad,  meant  France. 

For  the  direful  civil  war  between  the  two  Christian  parties  of  Uganda 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  must  be  held  largely,  indeed  mainly,  responsible. 
Mr.  Cust,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had  taken  pains  to  journey 
to  Algiers  for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment which  should  obviate  the  unseemliness  of  a  rivalry  between  the  two 
religions  in  the  African  kingdom.  The  Archbishop  listened  with  gi'eat 
attention  to  Dr.  Cust's  representations,  and  then  declared  himself  entirely 
of  one  mind  with  him.  Lavigerie,  indeed,  had  publicly,  and  with  appro- 
bation, quoted  General  Gordon's  remark  to  himself,  that  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  two  wings  of  the  one  army  of  Christ,  and  ought  not  to  be 
firing  into  one  another's  ranks.  Nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  made  any 
public  reference  to  Protestantism  except  of  respect,  and  of  brotherhood, 
if  not  with  itself,  yet  with  its  adherents.  Mr.  Cust  left  Algiers  with  the 
full  understanding  that  the  White  Fathers  should  not  be  sent  to  Uganda ; 
and  indeed  they  were  withheld  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  Protestants 
had  begun  their  work.  Then,  unhappily,  their  superior's  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  continue  doing  what  he  had  acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  to 
do  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain  of  tempting  opportunity;  and  his 
missionaries  came,  bringing  with  them  the  apple  of  bloody  strife.  Con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  the  two  religions  still  stand  related,  it  must 
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needs  be  ihat  these  offenses  come,  bat  woe  unto  the  man  through  whom 
they  come. 

Whether  the  Cardinal^s  plan  of  armed  attack  on  slave-trading,  under 
he  immediate  auspices  of  religion,  will  be  effective  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  could  wish  that  he  had  had  skill  to  devise  something  which  would 
not  have  amalgamated  two  methods  of  assault  that  hardly  belong  together, 
however  legitimate  either  may  be  apart.  It  is  certain  that  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  illustrious  Benedictine  order,  that  repository  of  the  elder, 
simpler,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  better,  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  subjected  his  plans  to  a  searching  and  decidedly  unfavora- 
ble criticism,  resting  on  an  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Northern  Africa,  material  and  social. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  large  abatements,  the  judgment  of  Christian 
mankind  we  believe  will  be,  that  Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  a  great,  an 
eminently  great  and  good  man.  Great  characters  ara  apt  to  have  great 
faults,  and  above  these  faults  rises  in  Lavigerie  a  high  and  noble  charac- 
ter, on  lire  with  the  love  of  humanity,  and  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  relieving  its  woes  and  advancing  its  temporal  and  eternal  weal.  His 
particular  schemes  may  or  may  not  prove  practicable.  The  very  ampli- 
tude of  their  reach  works  against  their  feasibility  in  their  immediate 
form,  and  is  hardly  compatible  with  cloistei'ed  purity  of  choice  among 
all  the  elements  of  effectiveness  that  seem  to  offer.  It  is  certain  that  he 
lias  made  a  thorough  study  of  Islam,  its  gloominess,  its  heartlessness,  its 
impurity,  its  ruthlessness,  its  invincible  malignancy  towards  the  very  es 
sence  of  Christendom,  and  that  he  has  set  this  forth  with  an  energetic 
eloquence  at  once  noble  and  practical,  a  penetrating  persuasiveness  wor- 
thy of  the  land  and  of  the  church  of  Bossuet  and  F^nelon.  It  is  a  sound 
Protestant  who  has  said,  that  while  we  do  not  desire  to  be  thrust  back 
upon  the  ways  of  the  Crusaders,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  is  unimagi- 
nably nearer  the  truth  and  nearer  the  demands  of  to-day  tlian  the 
mawkish  liberalism  which  endeavors  to  find  in  Islam  a  friend,  instead  of 
recognizing  it  for  what  it  is,  an  implacable  foe.  Ci-usading  hostility  to 
Mohammedanism  may  be  developed  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  destroy  the 
particular  nation  that  is  possessed  by  it,  as  it  recoiled  with  deadly  effect 
upon  Spain.  Yet  although  Spain  nearly  perished  of  her  own  zeal,  she 
has  saved  the  universal  fabric  of  noblest  life.  The  shocks  which  the 
Cardinal-archbishop  of  Algiers  administered,  we  believe  with  lasting 
effectiveness,  to  the  too  sleepy  moral  consciousness  of  Europe,  ought  to 
secure  to  him  a  high  place  in  the  pantheon  of  genuinely  great  men. 

It  was  Lavigerie,  it  appears,  who  mainly  determined  the  Pope  to  give 
a  frank  recognition  to  French  republicanism  as  the  definitively  settled 
choice  of  the  nation.  This  surely  shows  him  to  have  been  a  wise  and 
large-minded  character.  To  us  it  appears  a  very  simple  thing ;  but  to 
one  who  considera  how  inveterately  French  Catholicism  had  grown  into 
one  thing  with  Capetian  monarchy,  it  will  appear  mental  and  moral  en- 
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ergy  of  no  common  kind  that  could  recognize  a  new  order  of  the  ages, 
and  be  prepared  to  enter  into  that  That  it  will  advantage  Catholicism 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  dispraise  it.  The  recognition  by  the  ear- 
lier popes  of  the  Germanic  race  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Latin  race 
advantaged  the  Roman  Church ;  but  then  it  advantaged  also  the  world. 
The  representatives  of  a  great  organism  are  bound  to  consult  its  advan* 
tage  ;  they  act  according  to  the  mind  of  God  when  they  make  this  a  part 
of  the  universal  good.  Therefore,  while  it  may  well  be  that  posterity 
will  not  call  Cardinal  Lavigerie  supremely  great,  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  glad  to  put  him  along  with  the  pontiff  that  raised  him  to  the 
purple  among  the  eminently  great,  and  the  eminently  good.  We  ought 
to  be  glad  to  live  in  the  same  generation  with  two  such  men,  and  to 
recognize  that  the  broader  policy  which  has  of  late  years  governed  the 
distribution  of  Roman  honors  is  one  which  appears  to  be  ratified  by  the 
general  recognition  of  mankind. 


THE  CONSTITUENCY  OF  THE  "  ANDOVER  REVIEW." 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  religious  periodical  may  acquire  a 
somewhat  extended  representative  character.  Such  a  periodical  may  be 
established  by  the  concerted  action  of  those  in  various  communions  who 
have  an  essential  point  of  agreement  wliich  they  wish  to  emphasize ;  or 
it  may  be  called  into  existence  by  some  theological  issue  in  one  part  of 
the  church,  and  gradually  come  to  stand  in  measure  for  all  whom  the 
issue  represents  in  the  church  at  large.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  the  '*  Andover  Review,"  in  fulfilling  the  special  office  for  which  it  was 
founded,  to  win  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  all  such  as  believe  in, 
and  are  prepared  to  secure,  the  right  of  theological  progress  within  the 
lines  of  an  historic  orthodoxy. 

The  name,  which  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances  restric- 
tive, has  served  in  the  present  circumstance  to  gain  for  the  '^  Review  "  a 
wide  and  sympathetic  constituency.  We  understand  perfectly  the  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  *'  Andover  Review  "  is  the  only  review  which  stands 
for  a  thoroughly  progressive  orthodoxy  in  any  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
bodies,  and  we  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  merge  our  particular  interests 
in  any  periodica]  of  like  nature  which  may  serve  in  larger  degree  the 
general  progressive  movement  in  theology.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
attempt,  or  even  expressed  desire,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  periodi- 
cal, we  continue  to  occupy  our  present  position,  relying  as  heretofore 
upon  the  good-will  of  those  who  are  like-minded  with  us. 

The  announcement  in  our  last  issue  of  a  change  in  form  from  a 
monthly  to  a  bi-monthly  indicates  a  corresponding  change  in  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  "  Review."  The  period  through  which  we  have 
passed  required  frequency  of  issue.  An  infrequent  publication  is  of  little 
avail  in  controversy ;  but  when  controversy  begins  to  give  place  to  the  def- 
inition, development,  and  application  of  the  principles  for  which  freedom 
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has  been  won,  the  work  may  be  wronght  ont  more  slowly  and  throagli 
more  extended  eireles.  It  has  been  with  a  special  view  to  extension 
among  readers  outside  and  beyond  oor  immediate  constituency  that  the 
change  has  been  effected  from  a  monthly  to  a  bi-monthly,  allowing  a 
reduction  in  the  price  from  $4.00  to  $3.00.  We  hope  by  this  means  to 
make  the  **  Review  "  available  to  many,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who 
have  thus  far  been  precluded  by  the  price  from  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
stant subscription.  And  we  will  thank  our  present  subscribers  and 
readers  if  they  will  aid  us  in  the  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  character  of  the  ^*  Review  "  will  in 
no  wise  be  changed,  but  the  scope  of  each  number  will  be  consideraUy 
enlarged.  Each  number  will  contain  at  least  128  pages,  instead  of  from 
96  to  112  as  at  present  This  additional  space  will  allow  the  more  com- 
plete presentation  of  departments  which  have  suffered  for  the  want  of 
room,  especially  the  department  of  book  reviews.  This  department  will 
now  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Torrey,  Ph.  D.,  whose  familiarity  with 
the  literature  germane  to  the  "  Review  "  will  be  of  great  advantage.  All 
the  other  departments  —  critical,  sociological,  and  archaeological  —  will 
be  maintained  as  before.  Mr.  Starbuck  will  continue  his  missionary 
papers,  and  Mr.  King  his  notes  from  London.  An  important  addition 
to  the  book  department  will  be  the  announcement  of  books  about  to  be 
published,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  A  depart- 
ment will  also  be  opened  for  communicated  articles  on  current  topics  of 
discussion,  which  are  sufiBciently  brief  for  insertion. 

The  January  number,  to  be  issued  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  will 
show  tlie  following  table  of  contents  :  — 

The  Contrast  and  Sympathy  between  the  New  Orthodoxy  and  the 
Old.     Rev.  George  A.  Grordon. 

Applied  Christianity  —  Who  shall  apply  it  ?     A  posthumous  article  by 
Charles  Worcester  Clark. 

Religions  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools.     Rev.  N.  S.  Burton,  D.D. 

Browning's  Philosophy  of  Art.     Professor  D.  Dorchester,  Jr. 

How  far  is  a  Teacher  Responsible  for  the  Tendency  of  his  Teaching? 
Rev.  B.  A.  Green. 

Biblical  Higher  Criticism.     Professor  Edward  L.  Curtis. 

Editorials :  — 

The  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Public  and  Private  Morals. 

The  Rights  of  a  Majority  as  limited  by  the  Rights  of  a  Minority. 

The  Recent  Heresy  Trials  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Department  Articles. 

Book   Reviews:    including  Bruce's   Apologetics,   Smyth's   Christiaii 
Ethics,  Schaff's  The  German  Reformation,  Storrs'  Bernard  of  Clairvaox, 
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Wendt's  Teacbing  of  Jesus,  Gordon's  An  American  Missionary  in  Japan, 
Adams's  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History,  Bacon's  Genesis  of 
Grenesis,  The  Apology  of  Aristides,  Du  Boe's  The  Soteriology  of  the  New 
Testament,  Bevan's  The  Book  of  Daniel,  Ward's  Life  of  Bishop  White. 

Book  Announcements. 


NOTES  FKOM  ENGLAND. 


American  readers  of  the  ''  Andover  Review,"  having  had  the  idea 
and  work  of  University  settlements  so  amply  brought  before  them,  may 
be  glad  to  have  an  account  of  the  actual  working  of  Mansfield  House, 
Canning  Town,  in  East  London.  Canning  Town  is  a  part  of  the  great 
borough  of  West  Ham,  which  is  geographically  and  economically  an  out- 
lying part  of  London,  but  being  a  distinct  municipality  has  no  connection 
with  London  for  purposes  of  local  government.  This  fact  is  of  some  im- 
portance, because  the  distinctive  feature  of  Mansfield  House  as  contrasted 
with  the  other  University  settlements  in  London  is  that  it  is  a  home  of 
what  Professor  Bryce  has  called  "  pure  politics."  Toy n bee  Hall  is  pre- 
eminently educational,  being  in  closest  working  with  the  University  exten- 
sion movement,  and  boasting  of  many  most  distinguished  men  among  its 
occasional  lecturers.  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green,  is  strongest  on  its 
social  side,  having  near  connections  with  the  tee-to-tum  movement,  while 
it  may  be  noted  that  whereas  dancing  is  never  allowed  within  Toynbee 
Hall,  it  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  to  have  an  evening  dance  at  Oxford 
House. 

Mansfield  House  being  the  outcome  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  to  found  a  University  settlement,  in 
which  they  might  have  such  a  field  for  religious  and  philanthropic  work 
as  would  be  especially  their  own,  and  would  maintain  a  continuous  exist- 
ence, it  naturally  followed  that  Mansfield  House  should  be  both  unsec- 
tarian  and  should  especially  turn  to  questions  of  **  pure  politics."  It  is 
unsectarian,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  men  who  lead  and  work  in  it  be- 
long to  no  particular  section  of  the  church,  but  in  the  sense  that  having 
opinions  and  preferences  they  subordinate  these  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  devotion  :  as  a  consequence,  churchmen  and  others  have 
found  themselves  at  once  and  always  at  home  in  the  work  of  the  settle- 
ment. One  of  the  institutions  of  Mansfield  House  is  a  so-called  Brother- 
hood Guild,  which  is  a  simple  association  open  to  all  who  will  sign  the 
declaration  that  tliey  are  stnving  to  live  in  Uie  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  bring  that  spirit  into  public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  This  is  just  that 
in  the  life  of  Mansfield  House  which  explains  its  activity  in  the  sphere 
of  '^  pure  politics : "  its  members  are  trying  to  make  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  the  district  work  as  thoroughly  and  as  beneficently  as  possible. 
One  of  the  first  acts  in  which  Mansfield  House  took  pai-t  was  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Free  Library  in  the  district  The  Public 
Free  Libraries  Act,  which  enables  any  local  area  to  establish  a  free 
library  and  maintain  it  out  of  the  local  taxation,  can  only  become  opera- 
tive idter  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  or  of  the  Town  Council  has  been  taken 
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and  a  majority  obtained.  This  means  that  public  opinion  must  snpport 
the  measure,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  is  often  required  before  the  aver^ 
age  ratepayer  is  fully  educated  up  to  the  benefit  of  having  a  Public  Free 
Library  at  his  door.  The  proposal  was  successfully  made  in  Canning 
Town,  and  the  Public  Libraries  are  now  being  built.  Again,  at  the  last 
election  of  the  West  Ham  School  Board,  which  has  in  its  liands  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  public  elementary  schools  for  a  pop* 
nlation  of  over  200,000,  two  members  of  Mansfield  House  were  elected 
as  members,  the  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  members  in  all.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  many  points  in  which  the  work  of  a  University  settlement 
touches  that  of  elementary  education.  For  example,  Mansfield  House  or- 
ganizes or  helps  in  cheap  dinners  for  children,  in  children's  Sunday  ser- 
vices, in  classes  for  young  people  in  French,  shorthand,  mechanics,  draw- 
ing, etc.  Some  of  these  classes  are  held,  in  the  schools,  and  moral  and 
official  support  is  gained  for  this  work  by  its  having  two  members  of  the 
School  Board.  Besides,  Mr.  Alden,  the  warden  of  Mansfield  House,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Town  Council.  His  election  was  remarkable  in  that 
it  supplies  a  rough  numerical  gauge  of  the  work  of  the  settlement.  Three 
members  were  to  be  elected  for  the  ward  or  division,  in  which  Mr. 
Alden  stood  as  candidate.  The  poll  was  headed  by  an  old  member  of  the 
Corporation,  who  received  the  support  of  both  political  parties  and  polled 
1,300  votes ;  then  came  Mr.  Alden  with  1,000  votes ;  and  the  third 
elected  candidate,  a  strictly  party  candidate,  had  not  700  votes.  Mans- 
field House  had  therefore  a  support  beyond  that  of  party,  and  unites  men 
of  different  classes  and  aims.  The  Town  Council  is  the  body  which  has 
the  carrying  out  of  public  works  and  the  administration  of  sanitary  pro- 
visions ;  and  to  have  the  leading  member  of  a  University  settlement  upon 
the  Council  must  mean  a  higher  tone,  a  purer  spirit,  and  a  larger  confi- 
dence in  the  Council's  work. 

Among  other  departments  of  *'  pure  politics,'*  in  which  the  settlement 
labors,  is  the  registration  of  voters.  It  has  been  said  that  our  present  law 
seems  designed  to  keep  as  many  men  as  possible  off  the  voting  list,  in- 
stead of  helping  them  to  the  franchise.  In  a  district  where  laborers 
constantly  move  tlieir  abode,  and  to  which  men  are  ever  immigrating 
from  the  rural  districts,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  right  to  the  fran- 
chise is  very  often  serious.  A  few  months  ago  at  the  annual  registration 
period  in  August  Mansfield  House  helped  over  600  men  irrespective  of 
party  to  establish  their  right  to  a  vote.  Then  there  is  on  one  night  in 
the  week  a  Parliamentary  Debating  Society  ;  that  is,  this  society  observes 
as  far  as  may  be  the  rules  of  procedure  and  discussion  which  govern  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  government  in  power,  which  in- 
troduces a  measure,  and  the  prime  object  of  the  opposition  is  to  oppose 
and  to  defeat  the  government  measure.  The  meetings  are  attended  by 
cOO  men,  and  can,  of  course,  be  made  the  means  of  discussing  questions 
ol  general,  local,  or  imperial  import. 

There  is  another  department  of  the  work,  which  is  novel  and  success- 
f 1 1.  The  '^  Poor  Man's  Fi*iend  and  Lawyer  "  consists  of  a  small  commit- 
tf  e,  at  which  a  competent  lawyer  presides  ;  they  are  willing  to  listen  to 
the  statement  of  any  difficulty  or  grievance  to  which  those  who  come  be> 
fore  them  have  become  subject,  to  institute  inquiries,  and  to  give  advice. 
With  an  uncodified  system  of  law  like  the  English,  which  is  the  result  of 
( enturies  of  growth  and  change,  there  is  often  great  uncertainty  as  to 
legal  rights  even  in  matters  of  eveiy-day  occurrence ;  the  relations  be- 
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tween  landloi'd  and  tenant,  employer  and  employed,  husband  and  wife, 
have  afforded  the  majority  of  the  700  cases  which  have  been  dealt  with 
during  the  past  year.  Some,  of  course,  are  soon  settled,  while  others  ask 
a  certain  amount  of  inquiry,  tact,  or  suggestion  ;  but  it  is  found  that  a 
suggestion  for  a  settlement  comes  with  greater  force  from  one  who,  like 
the  **  Poor  Man*8  Lawyer,"  has  no  fees  to  gain,  and  has  every  desire  to 
settle  the  matter  as  speedily,  not  as  protractedly,  as  possible,  and  whose 
position  and  connection  with  Mansfield  House  give  liim  the  consideration 
due  to  an  upright  and  independent  judge.  He  does  not  attempt  to  add 
to  the  litigation  of  the  country,  but  he  has  settled  with  justice  and  expe- 
dition quite  a  number  of  ^^  causes." 

An  institution  of  Mansfield  House,  in  which  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
cal elements  combine,  is  the  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon.  A  meeting 
limited  to  men  only,  —  for  a  similar  meeting  for  women,  led  by  ladies  of 
the  Mansfield  Women's  Settlement,  is  held  elsewhere,  at  the  same  hour, 
—  goes  on  in  the  Congregational  chapel.  Hymns  are  sung,  the  Bible  is 
read  and  occasionally  some  passage  from  a  secular  writer,  prayer  is 
offered,  a  solo  is  sung  or  an  instrumental  piece  of  some  classicid  composer 
is  performed.  The  address  is  then  given  on  some  subject  announced 
some  days  before ;  the  subject  is  generally  one  from  the  wide  field  of 
those  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  questions  which  have  one  aspect 
face  to  face  with  the  life  of  the  toiler  and  another  turned  towards  the 
eternal  laws  of  truth  and  God.  Those  men  who  attend  regularly  give 
in  their  names  as  members  and  pay  one  penny  each  Sunday  as  they 
enter.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  receive  the  money  back  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  if  more  than  a  certain  sum  has  been  contributed.  This  gives 
them  a  personal  interest  in  the  institution,  and  stimulates  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  service  at  Canning  Town 
is  more  attractive  to  many  of  the  working  classes  than  most  ordinary 
services.  But  it  aims  at  being  serious  and  earnest,  rather  than  at  being 
attractive  ;  novelties  are  seldom  introduced  ;  but  the  attendance  is  regu- 
lar, and  numbers  400  in  winter.  It  is  continued  all  the  summer,  though 
afternoon  excursions  and  the  discontinuance  of  most  of  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  settlement  considerably  reduce  the  average  attendance,  till 
autumn  sets  in  again.  It  is  frequently  questioned  whether  these  Pleas- 
ant Sunday  Afternoons  should  be  considered  as  a  service  of  divine 
worship  or  not.  In  some  suburban  churches,  when  they  are  attended  by 
those  already  accustomed  to  the  more  severe  and  sustained  form  of  wor- 
ship, they  must  stand  on  an  entirely  different  level  from  these  services 
attended  as  at  Mansfield  House  by  those  who  were  previously  in  the 
habit  of  attending  no  place  of  worship  whatever.  The  writer  of  these 
Notes,  having  as  the  Treasurer  of  Mansfield  House  frequently  taken 
part  in  these  afternoon  meetings,  would  here  express  his  conviction  that 
with  careful  selection  of  speakers,  the  subjects  for  addresses,  the  music, 
and  the  readings,  they  become  real  services  of  worship,  and  that  they  are 
none  the  less  so  because  when  first  men  were  invited  to  attend  them 
they  were  not  asked  to  join  in  religious  worship,  but  to  join  in  a  '^  brief, 
bright,  and  brotherly  hour  "  in  hearing  and  learning  what  was  beautiful 
and  good.  The  spirit  of  worship  is  now  there.  It  does  not  advertise 
itself  as  such,  but  it  may  be  none  the  less  genuine  and  sincere. 

In  considering  the  work  and  character  of  Mansfield  House  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  first  that  (as  already  stated)  it  lies  locally  just  outside  L(m- 
don,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  a  new  district  in  which,  from  various  circum- 
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stances,  tlie  "  New  Unionism,"  —  that  is,  the  system  and  ideals  of  trades 
unions,  which  began  with  organizing  of  unskilled  labor,  —  is  especially 
strong.  These  facts  condition  and  color  the  form  and  the  nature  of  our 
work.  They  are  also  both  conditions  favorable  to  the  efforts  of  a  Uni- 
versity settlement,  in  that  the  inhabitants  of  West  Ham  being  in  a 
borough  outside  London  have  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  in  which  Lion- 
doners  are  proverbially  lacking,  and  also  in  that  the  organization  of 
labor,  which  has  preceded  the  work  of  Mansfield  House,  has  already 
given  something  of  that  feeling  of  mutual  dependence  and  confidence 
among  the  laboring  men,  which  is  as  it  were  a  soil  in  which  the  lives  of 
good  Christians  and  faithful  citizens  may  grow. 

The  most  notable  things  in  the  religious  sphere  during  the  last  three 
months  in  England  have  been  that  in  the  Church  of  England  the  Lincoln 
judgment  still  forms  matter  for  discussion,  for  forecast,  and  for  complaints ; 
that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  just  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  existence ;  and  that  the  London  Missionary  Society 
has  just  sent  out,  after  most  remai*kable  farewell  meetings,  over  30  of  the 
100  fresh  missionaries  whom  it  is  to  add  to  the  army  of  foreign  mission- 
ary workers  in  the  next  five  years. 

In  politics  there  will  be  a  lull,  until  in  February  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
introduced  into  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  new  Home  Secretary  has 
allowed  meetings  again  to  take  place  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  has  initi- 
ated a  much  more  stringent  administration  of,  and  inspection  under,  the 
Factory  Acts,  which  will  do  much  to  stop  the  "  sweating  system."  Some 
departments  of  our  trade  and  manufactures  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  McKinley  tariff,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  result 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  in  the  States,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  the  change  of  government  may  benefit  industry  and  commerce. 

The  retention  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company's  station  of  Uganda, 
which  the  company  can  no  longer  hold,  is  strongly  urged  upon  the 
government  by  those  interested  in  mission  work  by  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety, and  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult question.  If,  however,  the  charter  of  the  company  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  privileges  allowed  to  the  wealthy  financiers  composing  it  were 
taken  back  in  consideration  of  the  government  taking  off  ttieir  shoulders 
the  responsibilities  which  they  cannot  sustain,  the  country  would  proba- 
bly —  and  wisely  —  support  the  government,  even  though  the  cost  might 
be  great  and  the  advantages  reaped  slow  in  coming. 

Another  political  question,  which  has  its  bearings  on  missionary  enter- 
prise, is  the  re-introduction  of  Kanaka  labor  from  the  Pacific  islands  into 
our  Australian  colony  of  Queensland.  The  Kanakas  are  said  by  the 
missionaries  t^  become  practically  slaves,  as  they  are  unable  to  under- 
stand either  the  nature  of  the  agreements,  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  work  for  a  lengthened  period,  or  the  work  that  will  be  required  of 
them.  Queensland  needing  their  labor  in  the  northern  and  tropical  part 
of  the  colony,  the  Colonial  Government  passed  a  measure,  to  which  the 
Imperial  Parliament  was  asked  to  object.  Our  Imperial  Government, 
however,  never  interferes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colony ;  so  the  Kar 
naka  laborer  is  again  introduced.  The  London  Missionary  Society  ad- 
dressed a  very  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  who 
replied  upholding  his  policy,  and  declaring  that  the  Kanaka  labor  field 
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will  be  kept  free  from  all  injastice  and  abase.  The  discassion  should 
keep  the  Queensland  authorities  alive  to  their  duties,  and  make  them 
anxious  to  prevent  any  scandal. 

Joseph  King. 
Hampbtead,  London. 
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J  844.  In  1893  will  enter  its  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE, 

hence  a  retrospective  glance  at  its  history  may  be  now  appropriately  taken. 

In  establishing  this  magazine,  its  founder  sought  to  present  in  convenient  form 
a  history  of  the  world's  progress,  by  selecting  from  the  whole  wide  field  of  Euro- 
pean Periodical  Literature  £e  best  articles  l^  the  most  eminent  writers  in  every 
department.  Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travels,  Science,  Politics,  Art,  Criti- 
cism, in  a  word,  **  de  omnibus  rebus^"*  including  Fiction  and  Poetry. 

The  plan  thus  originally  proposed  has  been  faithfully  followed  during  the  forty- 
nine  years  of  its  existence,  with  what  measure  of  success  the  uniformly  high 
character  of  the  articles  presented  to  its  readers  for  2530  Consecutive  Weeks  and 
the  contents  of  its  195  Octavo  Volumes  sufficiently  attest. 
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A.D.  1844.    "  I  have  never  aeen  any  similar  publication  o£  equal  merit.*^  —  Gborgb  Ticickor,  August^  1844. 

A.D.  1S69.    "  Still  as  fresh^  as  racy,  as  enchanting,  and  full  to  the  brim  of  scientific  value,  as  when  it  rejoiced  in  its  first 
year."  —  Alfred  B.  Strbbt,  m  Albany  Evening  Journal^  Nov.^  1869. 

A.D.  1992*    "  Only  the  best  has  ever  filled  its  pages  ;  the  best  thotu^t,  rendered  in  the  purest  Enelish.    Nothing  poor 
or  unworthy  has  ever  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Tkt  Ltving  AgeJ*'*  —  Thb  Prbsbytbrian,  PkHadefpJua^  A^ril  13, 1899. 


In  the  coming  year  Tf£  Living  Age  will  continue  to  be 

THE    REFLEX    OF   THE    AGE    IN    WHICH    IT    LIVES. 

Fiction  will  still  occupy  its  accustomed  place  in  the  magazine,  and  the  exquisite  short  stories 
which  appear  in  every  number  and  which  have  been  so  well  received  during  the  past  year  will  re- 
main a^rominent  feature  of  this  department. 

OBSERVE  I    The  Living  Age  is  a  Weekly  Magazine  of  sixty-four pages^  giving  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes,  thus  presenting  a 
mass  of  matter 

UNEQUALED    IN    QUALITY    AND    QUANTITY 

by  any  other  publication  in  the  country. 

ne  Boston  Transcript  of  Sept.  3,  i8g2,  says  of  The  Living  Age  :  *^^  No  well-ordered  and  intelli- 
gent household  should  be  without  this  publication^'* 

That  every  such  household  may  be  induced  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine,  extend  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness and  double  its  circulation  during  the  coming  year,  the  publishers  make  the  following 

OFFERS  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  EVER  PRESENTED 

for  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent  and  cultured  class  of  American  readers.  These  splendid  offers 
are  open  to  all  subscribers^  old  and  new  alike, 

<©Kin:|5o.t.  $i2.cx3{^*4L';i;..^5Sg,*'?^rifTo?l'£^-  :  :  :  :  ''4:2} "-  $8.50 
<©fecc|^o.2.   $I5.5o}^"'w„„''fflsS;y°"^''r*"^•  :  :  :  :  :  1:^}'^"   $9-00 

^j^  f^  j^        ^         J.  i  Littell's  Living  Age,  one  year,  postpaid $8.00 )  - 

<©f&r|^0.3.      $19.50  JRi-^^P^h^^-r^yoH^^^^^^^  .ooj  For  $10.50 

No  one  should  delay  in  at  once  taking  advantage  of  the  remarkable  opportunities  thus  presented  of  obtaining  this  large 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  reading  matter  at  a  nominal  price. 

We  will  send  Ridpath's  HisTORvyr^^  to  any  one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  to  The 

ion  price,  <  16.00 ;  or  we  will  send  a  set  oi  "  The  Wonderful  Story 
'  subscribers  and  1^4.00. 

"  Riopath'8  History  of  the  United  States," 

by  John  Clakk  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  author  of  the  '•  History  of  the  World,"  etc.,  has  received  the  emphatic  endorsement  of 
leading  educators  and  of  the  press  of  America.  Rev.  Charlbs  W.  Bbnnbtt,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  History^  Syracuse 
University,  says,  "  Whether  judged  by  the  thoroughness  of  research,  the  accuracy  of  statement,  or  the  purity  of  style,  it 
cocupiea  a  foremost  place  among  United  Sutes  Histories.  '* 

A  SPECIAL  EDITIOI^  of  this  great  work  is  being  prepared  for  our  use.    Send  for  descriptioe  circulars. 

**  The  Wonderful  Story  of  Old," 

by  Marous  WiixsoN,  author  of  **  "Willson's  Historical  Series,"  *'  Philosophy  of  History,"  etc,  etc,  is  a  description  of  the 
Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Events  recorded  in  the  Holy  Bible,  to  which  is  added  much  valuable  matter ;  the  whole  enriched 
with  poetical  gems,  and  the  best  thoughts  of  Biblical  scholars  and  critics. 

This  splendid  work,  richly  illustrated  after  the  great  masters,  is  published  in  two  volumes,  beautifully  printed  on  the  best 
book  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  heavy  cloth.    Vol.  I.,  660  pages.    Vol.  II.  626  pages. 

The  prices  given  in  the  above  "  Oj"*'*^  "  include  postage  on  Thb,  LrviNO  Age  only.  The  books  must  be  sent  at  the 
subscriber's  expense. 

The  Living  Age  is  published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

21^"  TO  NEW  SDBSCRIB*'*^^  for  the  year  1893,  remitting  before  Jan.  i,  will  be  sent 
gr^  the  two  October  issues  containing  a  powerful  story  by  Frank  Harris,  editor  of  The  Fort- 
nightly Review,  entitled  Profit  and  Loss. 

nc»^  The  niih?i«KAr«  continue  their  popular  clubbing  arrangements,  whereby  one  or  more  other 
pe&:als  m^y  be  o^^^^^^^  **  ^'^"^  "-^^"^^^l  P"ces.    They  wiU  send 

THE  LIVING  AGE  and  THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW  one  year,  postpaid,  for  $10.50. 

S^-  Clubbine  rates  ^^^  ''i''^"i^T ?,?/«^^"A^y  describing  the  above-named  works  wUl  be  sent  on 
Epilation.    Sample  copies  of  The  Living  Aok,  15  cents  each. 

Address  LITTEH,  &  CO.,  31  Bedford  Street,  Boston. 
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